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**  Three  miliums  of  feflple,  the  genuine  desceniiants  ^  a 
fmHamt  and  pious  ancestry,  drivm  i9  thou  deserts  by  the  narrow 
maxims  of  superstitious  tyranny^  etmsu^  be  eonpund.  And  is 
the  spirit  of  tyrannous  persecution  nether  to  be  repealed  f  Art 
the  brave  sons  of  those  brave  forefathers  to  inkerU  their  St^erksgs 
«r  tk^  haste  istheriUd  their  wtua  t " 

Baki.  Ckatrami  Bmnt  ef  LsrAt  Jam,  tO,  1719, 


"  J^or  my  own  part,  /  care  little  for  the  natural  imperfd  iions 
of  such  men.  It  is  sitperfiuous  to  defend  the  founders  of  New 
England.  A  vain  and  thankless  task  is  his  who  attempts  to 
underestimate  their  X'irtues,  or  to  detract  from  the  majestic  pro- 
portions  of  the  gray  fathers  of  the  people.  Their  personal  faults 
passed  with  them  into  the  grave  ;  their  Just  principles  and  noble 
eutions  survived^  and  blossomed  into  a  living  harvest  of  sacred 
attd  immortal  memory." 

GSOROB  LUNT  t   TAree  Eras  of  New  En^cmd. 
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PUBLISHERS*  NOTE 


THE  first  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  in  i888,  and  was 
at  once  recognized,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
as  the  most  complete  and  most  popular  liistory  of  the  Pilp;rim 
Republic.  It  narrated  the  early  republican  r6ginie  of  Plymouth 
with  so  great  fullness  of  detail,  and  handled  many  controverted 
subjects  with  such  coolness  and  justice,  that  critics  pronounced 
it  the  most  trustworthy  and  consistent  view  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
existence.  In  the  more  than  thirty  years  since  it  was  written, 
no  other  work  has  appeared  which  can  take  its  place  in  these 
respects,  and  the  publishers  feel  that  in  connection  with  the 
TefOcntMHuy  oetebratioiiB  which  are  now  under  way  in  many 
countries,  it  ought  again  to  be  presented  to  the  public  No- 
where die  can  more  authentic  information  be  found  by  readers 
wlio  are  comdoua  of  a  new  interest  in  the  Mayflower's  people 
and  thehr  aaodates,  in  their  devetopment  of  oonstitutiona  and 
lawB»  and  in  their  social  and  religioua  life. 

4  Pakk  Stubt,  Bostoii 
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HORTLY  after  the  completion  of  the  manuscript  of  this  book, 


O  its  Author  laid  down  his  pen  forever.  Though  not  full  of 
years,  yet  honoced  and  esteemed  if  all  who  knew  hfan,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  September,  1884,  he  found  that  which  he  had  ever  aongh^ 
—  "  More  Light,"  —  in  the  pieaence  of  the  fanmortal  Foreftthen  and 

their  eternal  Leader. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  though  long  an  enthusiastic  student  and  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  the  subject  of  Pilgrim  History,  was  better  known 
to  the  generality  of  perMOt  as  n  publie  qwaker  and  official,  a  parUap 
mentarian,  a  journalist,  and  to  some  few  abo  as  the  teacher,  mariner, 
and  traveller  that  he  was  in  early  life ;  all  of  which  varied  experiences 
proved  of  rare  value  in  later  historical  researches.  Himself  a  descend- 
ant from  many  of  the  Pilgrim  band,  he  came  by  birthright  to  the 
desire  that  a  broader  justice  should  be  awarded  those  sufferers  for 
conscience'  sake,  "without  whose  lives  Ais  liad  not  been;"  and 
bringing  to  the  task  no  mere  scholastic  seal  or,  as  b  so  common,  an 
enthnshwm  warped  hf  paitialitf  and  tgpukok,  he  quiedy  wrooghtout 
together  this  his  tmigmm  9^  and  the  dedhdqg  years  of  e  gpodly 
and  gracious  life. 

Few  historians  have  giren  a  more  loving  zeal  to  a  more  worthy 
subject  than  this  "  beloved  disciple  "  of  the  Fathers ;  for  after  de- 
cades of  careful,  conacientioits  study  and  recording,  the  final  strength 
of  Ms  very  llfh  was  expended  in  a  last  visit  to  that  green  Ffymoiith 
noont  where  sleep  so  many  of  his  anoeshMs,  and  where  assodatjons 
dearest  to  his  heart  ever  most  ddddy  clustered. 

While  he  modestly  terms  this  work  " merely  an  historical  rerinv** 
it  is  in  fact  a  very  complete  and  inclusive  outline  history  in  popular 
form  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  English  birthplace  and  early  home,  how 
they  fiffed  at  their  Dutch  refiige,  and  Ihdr  sabseqaeot  devefapment 
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on  ow  linndnnclii  ihowa  into  a  pmnum^  fm4,  ior  tfimc  tfaMiy 
fio^advuioed  commnnity.   The  wbiaqmnt  aflkin  of  that  Pflgrim 

Kepublic  and  Mother-Colony  of  New  England  are  given  with  consid- 
erable  fulness  down  to  its  enforced  merging  with  the  Bay  Colony  in 
1692.  'Hiere  is  also  a  great  amount  of  miscellaneous  and  concurrent 
information  concerning  otlier  New  England  colonics  and  sctdcincnts, 
Uie  Witchcraft  excitement,  Philip's  War,  and  the  ideas,  manners,  and 
theolagpcd  dinakun  of  those  and  later  tinie%  imiGb  of  whkfa  is  diffi* 
cnk  Of  fanpoMible  tot  the  genend  ttwd**nt  and  mdcr  to 

search  out  for  himself^  digest,  and  put  into  a  coherent  or  hicid 
condensation  even  for  private  use.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  himself  con- 
versant mlh  everythitii^  extant  (valuable  and  otherwise)  concerning 
this  subject,  and  was  lltoroughly  competent  to  sift  and  collate  the 
varied  mass.  Hitiiece»it)rofooittraction,to  ooveraolaigealieldin 
a  sasall  apaca,  nay  at  thnea  oblige  the  eitia-critieal  stndewt  to  "read 
between  the  lines  "  for  ddicale  distiactiOBa  and  non-obvioos  pointa. 
.  In  its  present  form  many  notes,  current  facts,  and  presun^ltioins 
appear  in  this  work  (notably  in  Chapters  X.  and  XI.)  which  have 
been  added  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  printing ;  but  the  clear 
and  well-pondered  deductions  and  explicit  statements  of  the  Author 
have  not  been  Inierfeied  with :  hence  the  tine  of  the  HIstocj'i  am- 
pliation and  oonpletion,  as  wdl  as  that  of  the  asaenbbge  of  those 
premises  upon  which  its  decisions  are  based,  roust  be  considered  as 
briefly  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Author's  death. 

Our  desire  of  fidelity  to  the  original  manuscript  will  account  for 
the  non-mention  of  a  few  excellent  and  worthy  works  of  ilie  lost 
tan  years,  and  a  lack  of  quotations  from  the  sane;  as  wefl  as  an 
apparent  ntfglitct  to  correct,  or  at  least  to  cbaflenge,  the  erroneous 
statements  of  a  far  greater  nnmber  whose  historical  mieliabililjr  is 
their  nost  lenaricable  chaiacteristic* 

Lownx,  U asst 
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This  book  is  not  expected  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ex- 
haustive historical  student,  who  must  labor  long  and  patiently 
upon  that  fragmentary  and  widely  dispersed  literature  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  original  authority,  and  should  rest  content 
with  no  second-hand  statements  and  conclusions.  The  vol- 
ume is  for  the  mere  reader,  —  for  him  who  lacks  opportunity 
or  disposition  to  collect  and  collate  the  disconnected  facts 
and  make  therefrom  his  own  deductions.  For  such  a  person, 
there  is  not  in  print  any  one  volume  wliich  teUs  the  story  of 
the  Fngrim  Fathers  with  a  near  approach  to  completeness 
and  accuracy.  Steele's  *' Life  of  Brewster"  begins  the  work 
admirably;  but  Its  special  subject  soon  restricts  ity  and  brings 
it  to  an  early  close. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  within  thirty  years  that  any  one  since 
those  who  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  the  Pilgrims  or 
their  children,  ewU  have  written  with  much  fulness  or  exact- 
ness of  the  Pilgrims'  life  in  England  or  Holland,  or  upon  the 
troubles  that  beset  the  fitting-out  of  the  *'  MjQrflower."  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  laid  down  his  pen  in  1650.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  little  or  nothing  material  was  added  to  the 
annals  of  his  times;  his  history  was  lost  for  almost  a  century, 
and  his  papers  mostly  destroyed.  Such  facts  as  continued 
extant  were  soon  so  interwoven  with  errors  and  absurd  trap 
ditions  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  popular  fame  differed 
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widely  from  the  men  of  the  "  Mayflower."  The  chief  sources 
of  information  on  this  subject  are  now  as  follows :  — 

Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  1606  to  1646  (publi^Jied 
i85«>. 

Moait^  Kditioa,  Window^  RdtfiQiv 
other  papers,  and  notes,  in  Yoaag%  Ghraniclei  of  die  FS|g|jn%  1606 

to  1624  (published  184 1). 
Mourt's  Relation,  verbatim,  edited  by  Rev.  U.  M.  Dexter,  D.D^  with 

notes  (published  1865). 
Ikadford's  Lutler-Uook  (Mass.  Hist.  ColL,  first  series,  vol.  iii.). 
FlynKNith  Reooida,  and  Ftfinoa^  Cotooy  Laws. 
FotOMlen  of  New  Ftymoatli,  bgr  Rer.  Joseph  Hunter,  London  (piib- 

Hshed  1849). 

Many  papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  CoIIectiani^  end 

in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
King  Philip's  War,  by  Colonel  Church,  edited  by  Dr.  Dexter. 

SBooHiMnr  aimouim 

Nev  England^  Mcnorial,  by  Natfaenid  Morton  (1669). 
HaUMid's  HMoiy  of  New  Et^fand  (1684). 

Prince's  Annals,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  D.D.  (1736). 

History  of  Massachusetts,  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  (1767). 

Historical  Memoir  ol'  New  Plymouth,  by  Hon.  F.  Baylies 

Life  of  William  Brewster,  by  Rev.  A.  Steele  (1851). 

Trade  of  the  Hidden  Church.   Rev.  Dr.  Waddington,  of  London 

(Best  ed.,  1863), 
The  TSei^W^  QiiiMiifeUon  of  Anerice  in  die  Sevenieendi  Centniy* 

Rev.  E.  D.  Nein  (London,  1871). 
History  of  New  England,  vol.  L,  by  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrqr  (i86o). 
History  of  Massachusetts,  by  Rev,  J.  S.  Barry  (1855). 
History  of  Plymouth  by  Thacher  (2d  ed.,  1835),  Bridgewater  by 

Mitchell,  Duxbury  by  Winaor,  Sdtuate  by  Deane,  Hanover  by  Barry, 

and  nMnyodier  tom-hiilariei,  eqpedally  those  fai  Fkeem 

of  Cepe  God  and  in  Beyfieif  Memoir. 
Lecture  by  Benjamin  Scott,  Chembfikb  of  the  Otf  of  Londoi^ 

delivered  at  London,  1866. 
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Rmsell's  Guide  to  nj^monlh  (1846),  and  hit  PQBrlm  UenaMt, 

(.85,). 

I'he  rilgrim  Fathers ;  or.  Founders  of  New  Eq^aml,  bj  W.  II.  Bartlet^ 
London,  1866. 

History  of  Congregationalism,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  Boston, 
i88i, 

Andem  LnidiiMttfcB  of  nymoodii  Hon.  W111.T.  Dn/k,  Bottoo,  1883. 

Several  works  might  be  named  in  a  list  of  tertiary  authori- 
ties, if  such  were  desirable.  It  is  a  sinp[ular  fact  that  we  have 
no  educational  work  on  the  subject,  even  for  academics  and 
colleges,  that  could  claim  mention  in  such  a  list.  Neither  is 
Mather's  "Magnalla"  worthy  to  rank  as  an  authority,*  nor 
in  Pilgrim  history  is  Drake's  "  Rook  of  the  Indians,"  with  its 
prejudices.  Bancroft's  United  States  has  much  valuable 
matter  bearing  on  our  subject,  but  it  was  written  before  the 
discoveries  of  the  List  thirty  years,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  the  admirable  fulness  and  the  great  accuracy  of  Palfrey. 
Roger  Williams,  Major  Gookin,  Colonel  Church,  and  others, 
have  contributed  some  few  items  to  Plymouth  history;  but 

>  Tbe  lU$torical  medlcj  oi  Cotton  Mather  ...  is  beneath  criticisnu  •  •  • 
HaMMvd  dnenres  HMte  credit.— /b^r^,  yi  Mut.  Bbt  Cttt.,  \x.  i7j- 

Mather  nCTcr  mhlvatcd  precision  .  .  .  and  \\\%  word  must  seldom  l»c  taken 
•S  tnct  truth.  — £m^i  Bi9.  Dkn  L  463.  Savage  terms  the  "MJtgiulia" 
poor  tothority,  showing  MallMl%  "irondotts  appetlM  and  iU-digestion  «f  hum- 
inc.'*  AppletoB%  Baqidopadia  ealbtht'*lfHiMBa*  «ad«aticoollMllMoC 
■Mterhdia** 

Until  It  WIS  ptliileit  It  «M  held  In  1^  ertlraattow. —  Young,  chrm,  Mm^ 

0H  rfubharits  Hist. 

It  is  too  certain  that  his  (Hobbard's)  oasapported  statements  are  not  alwajs 
tobe  tahen  widMiit  allowaaee.— A^lvi^f  If.  UL 

Htibb.ird'5  "History  of  New  England,"  till  1649,  when  Winthrop's  naiiatlva 
closes,  is  little  else  tlun  a  copy  o(  that  worit,  and  for  later  years  is  good  for 
ttolhia^'* 

Pastor  Cotton  of  Plymouth,  in  1677,  said  of  Hubbard's  then  new  "  Narrative 
ol  the  Indian  Wars,"  "  it  m%bt  have  been  filled  with  marginal  notes  of  crratas. . . . 
Oar  governor  aitd  maglMialea  had  aone  carsory  perusal  of  the  book ;  the  mis- 
takes are  judged  to  be  many  more  than  the  truths  in  it.  Hubbard  complained 
o(  this  criticism,  but  Cotton  re-affirmed  it"  Pastor  Shove  of  Taunton,  the  same 
year,  said  «f  tha  book,  **thta|i  at*  aHaofeir  friaMad."— 4<l  Mit.  HiA  CM, 
•iil.  »3J-9. 

Hubbard,  after  1650^  haa  km  facta. "  Gto.  HkkUtum, 
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there  is  nothing  of  appreciable  value  from  them  that  is  not 
embodied  in  some  of  the  authorities  above  cited.  This  latter 
remark  might  be  made  of  Thacher's  "  History  of  Plymouth," 
and  of  most  others  mentioned  as  secondary  authorities. 

Governor  Bradford  is  the  supreme  authority.  His  History 
extends  from  1606  to  1646,  and  under  the  date  of  1650  it 
has  a  notice  of  each  of  the  hundred  and  two  passengers 
in  the  "  Mayflower."  His  manuscript  was  used  by  Morton, 
Hubbard,  Mather,  Prince,  and  Hutchinson.  It  was  finally 
deposited  in  the  New  England  Library,  which  was  kq)t  hi 
the  tower  of  the  Old  Soutii  Meetbg-hoitse  at  Boston.  About 
the  tune  of  the  occupation  of  this  edifice  by  the  British  troops 
on  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  this  document  disappeared, 
and  with  it  were  lost  Bradlbfd's  Letter-Boole  and  several 
snail  volumes  written  by  him,  together  with  a  Pencil-Book 
kept  by  his  son,  the  deputy-governor,  llie  loss  of  these, 
manuscripts  was  long  deplored  by  historical  writers,  and 
intense  regret  felt  that  no  better  use  had  been  made  of  them 
by  the  compilers  above  named. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  last  centuiy,  however,  James  Claric» 
of  Boston,  found  the  ttaaka  of  the  Letler-Book  in  a  baker's 
diop  at  Halifex,  N.  S.,  where  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
of  its  leaves  had  been  used  as  wrapping-paper.  The  rescued 
portion  is  printed  in  the  first  series,  vol.  iii.  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Societ/s  Collections  (1794).  The  smaller 
bo<^  have  never  been  found. 

In  1855  J.  W.  Thornton  lent  to  Mr.  Barry  a  small  his- 
torical volume  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberforce), 
which  contained  various  extracts  known  to  be  from  Dradford, 
but  credited  to  a  "  MS.  History  of  the  Plantation  of  Plymouth 
...  in  the  Fulham  Libraiy."  Various  other  quotations  from 
the  same  source  were  made,  but  they  were  not  recognized 
as  any  portion  of  the  Governor's  known  works.  Dr.  Drake 
and  other  antiquaries  inferring  that  this  manuscript  must  be 
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Bradford's  long-lost  History,  Charles  Deane,  the  enthusiastic 
secretaiy  of  the  Massachusetla  Historical  Socie^i  at  once 
communicated  with  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  of  London,  and  soon 
obtained  and  caused  to  be  printed  a  verbatim  copy  of  this 
invaluable  vrork.  One  Anderson,  of  England,  in  his**  History 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies,"  had,  seven  years 
before,  mentioned  and  abused  Bradford's  manuscript;  it  is  a 
fiwt  not  very  complimentaiy  to  Mr.  Anderson  that  his  work, 
tn  the  main  candid  and  learned,  attracted  so  little  sttention 
that  this  portion  of  it  caught  the  eye  of  no  historical  student 
While  Bradford's  History  is  invaluable,  it  covers  much  leas 
tlian  half  the  lifetime  of  die  Colony,  and  makes  many  serious 
omissionsof  details,  and  even  of  topics.  It  is  quite  necessary 
that  in  connection  with  It  should  be  read:  — 

( I )  Monrt's  Relation,  and  Winslow's  writings.  The  former 
is  a  daily  Journal  by  Governor  Bradford,  extending  firom  the 
discovery  of  land  by  the  '*  Mayflower,"  Nov.  20, 1620,  to  the 
le-dection  of  Carver,  April  3,  t53i ;  slso  of  four  narratives 
by  Governor  M^nslow,  detailing  the  chief  subsequent  opera- 
tions down  to  the  return  of  the  "Fortune,"  Dec.  31,  i62t. 
That  ship  carried  home  this  Relation,  which  was  printed  in 
London  in  1633.  Its  preface  is  signed  "  G.  Mourt,"  supposed 
to  be  a  printer's  error  forG.  Mourton  (Morton).  As  it  did 
not  bear  its  authors'  names,  not  having  been  intended  for  pub- 
lication, it  took  the  name  of  "  Mourt's  Relation."  In  1624 
John  Smith  quoted  largely  from  it,  and  in  1625  Pnrchas 
inserted  about  half  of  it,  with  many  errors,  in  his  '*  Pilgrims." 
In  1802  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  reprinted  this 
half  in  vol.  viii.  (first  series)  of  their  Collections,  and  in  1822 
in  vol.  xix.  they  reprinted  an  inaccurate  copy  of  the  remaining 
parts.  In  1841,  in  "Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
Dr.  Young  gave  the  first  complete  reprint  of  the  work  that 
ever  appeared.  In  1849  Dr.  G.  B.  Chccver  published  an 
edition  of  it,  but  lessened  the  value  of  his  book  by  not 
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properly  separating  his  own  concurrent  nutter  from  the 
original.  In  1865  Dr.  Dexter  edited  the  first  verbatim 
reprint,  which  was  as  nearly  fac-simU*  as  might  be,  and 
added  many  very  valuable  notes. 

(2)  "Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims"  also  contains  Winslow's 
Relation,  or  "  Good  News  from  New  England,"  which  brings 
the  narrative  from  the  end  of  Mourt  down  to  the  return  of 
the  "Anne"  on  Sept.  20,  1623.  This  latter  work,  printed  at 
London  in  1624,  was  mutilated  by  I'urchas  like  its  prede- 
cessor, and  was  reprinted  in  imperfect  halves  in  the  Historical 
Collections  at  the  same  time  with  the  fragments  of  Mourt. 
Dr.  Young  has  given  as  above  the  only  full  reprint  of  this 
book.  He  also  adds  Winslow's  *' Brief  Nanation,"  never 
befbre  republished,  TUi  wm  primed  la  Lmidon  ia  1646, 
and  was  foil  of  reminfaoenoes  of  Lqrdcn,  including  Robinson's 
faicwell  address  to  the  PUgrioia,  Dr.  Yoong  adds  Cuslunan's 
Discoune,  Bradford's  Dialogue,  and  various  leaser  matters,  all 
of  whicli  are  elucidated  by  rich  and  copious  notes  by  himself 
and  Dr.  Freeman.  Recent  discoveries  hatve  left  these  notes 
in  much  need  of  a  general  revision;  but  Dr.  Young's  loving 
labors  are  entitled  to  grateful  recollection,  and  his  Chronicles 
to  rank  as  a  vmi^mmm  with  eveiy  student  of  New  England 
histofy. 

The  Plymouth  Records  and  the  Plymouth  Laws  have  been 
reprinted  in  adoitrable  form  by  die  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  are  widely  distrflwted  in  fint-dass  libraries. 

"  The  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,**  by  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Rolls  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  the 
first  book  to  make  known  the  fact  that  Scrooby  was  die 
original  seat  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  and  that  Elder  Brewster 
resided  at  that  place  as  a  Government  olBcer. 

Morton's  Memorial  was  written  under  the  auspices  of  die 
Cokmial  authorities.  Morton  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623  at 
about  the  age  of  eleven,  aad  grew  to  manhood  in  the  fiunily 
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of  his  uncle,  Governor  Hradfortl ;  in  1645  lie  became  the 
secretary  of  the  Colony,  and  so  served  for  forty  years. 
Besides  his  own  resources,  he  had  in  1O69  the  full  use  of 
his  uncle's  papers  and  the  most  free  communication  with 
John  Howland  and  wife,  John  Alden  and  wife,  Mrs.  Susanna 
Winslow,  (jcorf^c  Soulc,  Mrs.  Mary  (Allerton)  Cushman,  Mrs. 
Mary  (Chilton)  Winslow,  and  others  of  the  "Mayflower's" 
company.  A  history  of  the  greatest  value  was  therefore  to 
be  expected  from  his  industrious  and  faithful  pen.  It  is  truly 
astonishin{;  that  the  meagre  result  should  have  satisfied  cither 
his  patrons  or  himself.  His  book  is  made  up  of  a  short 
series  of  unskilful  abridgments  from  Bradford,  with  some 
trifling  addttkms,  inlerspened  with  fissrful  aeeounti  of  oooieti 
foietelling  great  disasters,  of  lightning-^trolces  as  {MinislinMiit 
for  particular  sins,  and  of  tiie  blasting  of  tlie  wheat  crop  to 
punish  the  owners  for  wearing  too  good  dotbes  and  drinkhig 
too  fiedy.  In  the  absence  of  Bradford's  History,  the  Memo- 
rial enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  on  account  of  wliat  Morton 
honestly  professed  to  borrow  from  the  former;  but  now  it 
has  littie  value  except  to  show  the  veiy  worthy  secretary's 
faiadcquacy  to  hb  undertaking. 

Hubbard's  Histoiy  was  also  highly  considered  by  the  last 
generation,  but  it  was  shown  by  the  printing  of  Winthrop's 
Journal  that  the  author  had  pilfered  from  that  work  nearly 
all  the  reliable  portion  of  his  book,  save  some  littie  from 
Bradford.*  Dr.  Prince's  Annals  are  made  up  of  admirable 
but  brief  selections,  duly  credited;  but  they  substantially 
leave  Plymouth  matters  at  1629.  Hutchinson  treats  the 
subject  candidly  and  dearly,  so  far  as  he  may,  in  the  appendix 
to  his  second  volume. 

Dr.  Palfrey,  whose  work  is  one  of  the  best  historical  pro- 
ductions extant,  in  the  narrow  space  which  such  a  treatise 
can  give  to  a  shigle  subject,  contains  as  good  an  account  of 
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Flymooth  Colony  as  could  well  be  pot  in  the  same  number 
of  lines.  Barry,  with  equal  advantages,  might  have  done  as 
well;  but  his  account  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  many  excdlencies, 
is  ineiECusably  caieless  and  inaocnnte. 

Judge  Baylies'  Historical  Memoir,  fai  two  vohimes*  exhibits 
much  research,  and  it  was  of  great  repute  until  the  recent 
devdopments  of  the  subject  The  want  of  Mourt  and  Wins- 
low  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  of  Bradford  and  Hunter,  made 
it  impracticable  for  him  to  write  with  great  accuracy,  and  the 
desire  to  appear  impaitial  seems  to  have  led  him  to  make 
some  harsh  criticisms  without  sufficient  grounds.  But  while 
the  eariier  part  of  his  woik  is  mariced  by  omissions  and  mis- 
conceptions, his  summaiy  of  Plymouth  legislation  and  the 
acts  of  tiie  Confederacy,  hb  various  town  histories  and  his 
account  of  PhiUp's  War,  with  other  events  of  the  last  years  of 
the  Colony,  render  his  work  of  much  value  for  reference.  It 
is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  rewrite  his  **  Memoir" 
in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  and  to  construct  It  accord- 
ing to  the  present  ideas  of  book-maldng;  his  volumes  contain 
nearly  one  thousand  octavo  pages,  arranged  in  four  parts, 
each  paged  independently  of  the  others,  and  accompanied  by 
no  explanatory  titles  and  no  index.  Dr.  Drake  has  recently 
added  a  supplementary  book  and  an  index ;  but  the  diihcul- 
ties  of  reference  are  still  great 

Freeman's  "  History  of  Cape  Cod,"  in  its  early  Pilgrim  mat- 
ters is  deficient,  erroneous,  and  prejudiced;  but  his  biogra- 
phies and  town-histories  arc  worthy  of  much  praise.  The 
other  works  named  are  of  widely  different  degrees  of  merit; 
the  student  can  neither  spare  them,  nor  unquestionably  rely 
upon  them.  But  to  all  adverse  criticism  is  an  exception  to  be 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  too  scanty  and  all  too  modest  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  Dc.xtcr.  It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  he  may 
yet  be  able  to  cover  this  entire  ground  in  the  formal  History 
which  he  is  so  pre-cmineutly  htted  to  give  to  the  world. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  b  no  one  of  these  many  books  tiiat 
will  ghre  the  general  reader  even  a  moderately  full  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  close  of  the 
Pilgrim  Republic.  The  present  author  has  felt  that  this  want 
should  be  supplied,  and  for  years  has  waited  for  some  abler 
pen  than  his  to  perform  the  work.  He  has  made  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  all  accessible  authorities,  endeavor- 
ing to  verify  or  refute  every  statement  made  at  second  hand, 
and  has  diffidently  combined  the  results.  He  claims  to  be 
only  a  compiler,  \\o[  a  discoverer;  for  though  he  has  for  many 
years  traversed  the  (^Id  Colony,  by  land  and  by  sea,  he  has 
found  nothing  hitherto  unknown.  Doubtless,  in  neglected 
places  are  still  resting  Pilgrim  letters,  records,  legal  papers, 
and  account-books,  which  would  connect  into  a  chain  various 
detached  links  of  history;  but  none  of  them  have  rewarded 
the  autlior's  search.  How  well  he  has  brought  together  his 
scattered  materials,  and  how  wisely  he  has  culled  from  them, 
students  alone  can  jtidge.  Having  so  freely  cx{)rcsscd  his 
opinion  on  many  authors  still  quite  popular,  he  must  expect 
some  ungentlencss  of  criticism  upon  himself,  and  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  reproof  of  those  who  have  studied  tlic 
subject  as  carefully  as  he  himself  has. 

The  original  writers  of  high  and  equal  authority  have 
sometimes  made  contradictory  statements,  which  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  settle  by  the  circumstantial  evidence  in  the 
case;  in  each  instance  he  has  satisfied  himself,  at  least,  before 
adopting  either  verrion.  Those  famUfaur  wiA  only  one  of  the 
authorities  nay  be  al  first  prompt  to  dilTer  witii  hun,  but  by 
comparisoii  of  the  originals  will  be  led  to  take  the  same  view. 

The  dales  ghren  have  been  ftlied  to  New  Style, — which 
fact  may  lead  some  readers  to  think  them  wrong.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  for  continuing  the  old  misreckoning, 
but  many  strong  ones  for  correcting  it  For  instance,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Pilgrims  at  Cape  Cod  are  better  appredated  if 
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the  date  of  their  arrival  is  given  as  November  2ist  instead 
of  the  iith.  So,  too,  Carver's  reputed  sunstroke  seems  less 
improbable  if  assigned  to  April  i6th  than  to  the  6th.  Robin- 
son and  the  others  who  remained  at  Leydcn  used  the  new 
style  in  their  correspondence,  thus  adopting  the  custom  of 
Holland ;  and  the  same  system  was  of  course  followed  by 
the  Dutch  traders  at  New  York  in  their  intercourse  with 
Plymouth.  Most  writers  have  been  led  into  a  mixture  of  the 
two  styles ;  it  has  therefore  been  thought  desirable  that  the 
correct  dating  should  be  adopted  throughout  Many  good 
writers,  while  perplexing  their  readers  with  an  obsolete  and 
erroneous  reckoning,  have  themselves  become  so  confused  as 
to  put  the  English  dates  of  the  seventeenth  century  eleven 
days  behind  tlie  new  style,  wheieas  ten  days  is  tiie  proper 
aUowanoe.  Every  one,  until  witiun  the  pieaent  geneiationt 
set  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  December  3Jd,  N.  s.,  in- 
stead of  December  aist;  nor  is  the  error  yet  nndentood  by 
aU  those  who  annually  commemorate  the  event^ 

>  Old  Style  and  New  Style.  —  As  to  the  error  of  datinf;  "  Forefathers' 
Day"  Decemlicr  22 J,  n.  s.,  instead  of  the  2iat,  the  cx|>lai)atiuii  U  i>iin|ilc.  In 
A.  Dc  315  the  calentlar  was  set  right  (I).  Tfe*  world  then  went  on  allowing  365^ 
dMjB  to  each  year*  which  was  an  ovcr  aliowance  of  II  nunutes  to|  icconda.  This 
anun  error  became  ao  large  by  constant  growth  tfuu  in  72s  the  caleadar  was 
between  three  and  four  days  behind  the  true  reckoning  as  shown  by  the  sun. 
At  the  Nonaaa  invaaioo  the  difiercooe  bad  incnaacd  to  six  day*;  at  the  dis- 
cowry  of  iUBetfcfc  by  Col— bui  te%ws  nfaie  days.  In  1^  tike  Pope,  findfaig 
all  fixed  eccleslaiticil  ohtClvanccs  falling  ten  days  behind  their  sci^ons,  called 
apoa  his  ptuloaoplMn  for  A  remedy.  By  their  advice  ten  days  were  added  to 
tfie  calendar,  and  fmmcmmtnrMaffdiMt  by  tMsndet  "Vcan  ending  with 
two  ciphers  are  not  to  be  leap  years,  except  when  the  number  is  an  exact  mill* 
tiple  of  40a"  The  new  system  was  soon  adopted  by  the  nations  oi  Continental 
Earope,  save  Roaak  and  Tariiay.  It  has,  however,  been  found  thai  even  by  this 
method  the  calendar  would  be  a  day  behind  at  about  the  year  5500;  and  that 
imminent  di&o^tcr  ha«  been  relegated  to  an  exceedingly  remote  future  by  this 
addition  to  the  above  rate  I  "WbMiayear  teaacsaa  wdlipte  014000^  it  is  not 
to  l)e  a  leap-year." 

The  English  are  reputed  formerly  to  have  been  a  people  strongly  inclined  to 
their  own  ways,  —  a  trait  which  may  aoconnt  for  their  retaining  their  erroneous 
calendar  in  preference  to  cowHenandug  an  bMOvalioo.  Hence,  when  the  Pil> 
grim  explorm  ifst  taaded  on  Wyiewdi  Eodk,  tlwlr  EagHih  reckoning  made 
thedqrl^i>«i^l  bnf  tb»  mm  thai  iCMhli«hto«inlarMlMice^  showed  it 
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It  has  not  been  thoufjht  desirable  to  make  such  frequent 
reference  to  authorities  as  would  be  expected  in  a  work 
which  should  claim  to  be  a  formal  history.  It  may  be  here 
stated  that  every  portion  of  Bradford's  and  of  Winslow's 
writings  has  been  laid  under  contribution,  as  also  have  the 
Plymouth  Records.  In  fact,  Mourt's  Relation  and  W  inslow's 
Relation  have  been  transferred  to  these  pages  almost  bodily, 
though  the  constant  addition  of  matter  from  other  sources 
prevents  extensive  quotations. 

Through  the  first  half  of  the  volume  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  all  matters  in  their  chronological  order ;  in  the 
latter  portion  it  has  been  thought  better  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  detached  subjects  rather  than  succession  of  dates. 
The  first  half  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  too  much  filled 
with  occurrences  that  in  ordinary  lives  would  be  considered 
trivial  ;   but  nothing  can  be  trivial  which  relates  to  the 

lOfMlly  be  the  aist.  By  making  a  leap-year  of  1700,  this  national  miscount  was 
increaaed  to  eleven  days.  At  lengtli,in  1753.  by  order  of  Parliament,  the  new 
calendar  was  adopted  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  by  calling  the  day  next 
after  September  2d  the  14th. 

At  the  same  time  the  beginning  d  the  year  was  changed  from  March  25th 
to  January  ist,  —  a  change  wMck  luid  been  partially  anticipated  for  a  long  time, 
bygiTing  dates  from  Janiierj  M  lo  Mardi  S4th  (ndaiivtiW  feUonai  Jaa.t^ 
l704-5jW  Jan.8,  i7o|.   ^ 

UtMleis  of  thil  sort  who  Uwb  fwdy  itvdedt  oven  bjr  edMMted  bml  II  ii 
•kogether  probable  that  in  1769  not  a  person  in  the  Old  Cohmy  kaeer  SMWh 
■MWe  of  the  cane  than  that  the  old  style  had  been  turned  into  the  European  new 
by  the  addition  oC  devcn  days.  Sn  they  most  easily  fell  into  the  error  of 
supposing  this  allowance  of  eleven  days  to  be  what  mathematicians  call  a  "con- 
stant quantity,"  which  would  bring  all  old  dates  to  the  new  reckoning  prescribed 
by  law.  Is  it  impertinent  to  ask  if  the  educated  nen  of  to^ay  have  a  much 
diearer  idea  of  the  subject  f  The  day  which  according  to  the  old  calendars 
would  appear  as  December  nth  b  1^  correct  reckoning  as  follows  for  the 
MMOMivo  centnrteat— 
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voyage  of  tlie  "Mayflower*'  or  the  fint  four  yeus*  experi- 
ence of  tiie  Colony.  There  b  inpormnoe  in  cvety  event 
which  in  any  degree  affected  the  question  whether  the  set- 
tlement should  be  maintained  or  abandoned;  Ua  reading 
between  the  lines  of  that  question  there  is  seen  witUn  it 
another*  as  to  whether  posterity  should  behold  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  state  on  the  American  continent  Had  Plymouth 
been  deserted  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1621-22,  Massachu- 
setts Bay  would  have  remained  desolate,  and  even  Virginia 
would  doubtless  have  been  abandoned.  Then,  before  new 
colonization  could  be  organized,  France  would  have  made 
good  her  claim  by  pushing  down  our  Atlantic  coast  until  she 
met  Spain  ascending  from  the  south,  —  unless,  indeed,  Holland 
had  retained  her  hold  at  the  centre.  Without  her  neglected 
children  in  New  England,  Britain  would  not  have  become 
mistress  of  Canada,  nor  would  that  Protestantism  which  she 
encouraged,  nor  that  which  she  persecuted,  have  found  a 
home  in  the  New  World ;  neither  would  she  have  felt  the 
reflex  influence  which  has  had  no  small  share  in  imbuing 
her  government  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  humanity,  and  con- 
tinued progress,  —  an  influence  widely  felt  on  both  continents. 
Such  were  some  of  the  momentous  issues  that  were  largely 
decided  by  the  apparently  little  things  which  make  up  the 
Pilgrim  history.  More  than  a  century  ago  (1767)  Sir 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  our  Tory  Governor,  whose  tastes  would 
not  have  led  him  to  an  undue  estimation  of  the  uncourtly 
and  unchartered  settlers  at  Plymouth,  thus  spoke  of  them  in 
his  History :  — 

'*Theae  were  the  fimnden  of  the  Colony  of  New  Flyniottth.  The 

settlement  of  this  Cokmy  occasioned  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  other  Colonies  in  New  England. 
Virginia  was  in  a  dying  state,  and  seemed  to  revive  and  flourish  from 
tht  cxamJ>U  of  New  England. 
«I  sm  not  prraerving  fiom  oUivion  the  names  of  heroes  iriioie 
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cliief  merit  is  the  overthrow  of  cities,  provinces,  and  empires,  but  the 
names  of  the  founders  of  a  flourishiug  toirn  and  colony,  if  not  o(//U 
whoU  British  Empire  in  America^* 

Sardjr  fhe  mfaiiitis  of  such  lives  are  lilce  tiie  graina  of 
Band  whidi  fonn  continenta  and  the  drops  of  water  wfaicli 
make  tlie  sea  along  llieir  shores.  The  author  regrets  not 
that  he  has  given  so  much  space  to  little  things»  but  that  he 
had  not  a  largier  fund  of  them  to  draw  upon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Ignorance  still  extstinp  on  thh  suVJect  i«  almost  Incredible.  We 
find  men  of  educatioa  who  seem  to  have  no  exact  inCormation  respecting 
the  PiLOKtM  Fathrks.  .  .  .  Qtiarter1y>reYietverB,  members  of  PaHle* 

ment.  Christian  divinps,  nnd  ecclesiastical  historians  speak  of  them  with 
the  same  complacent  disregard  of  facts.  .  .  .  The  only  remedy  is  MORS 
LIGUtI— //mUm  Church  {Jiev.  Dr.  IViuUimgimt  London^  i860). 

THE  above  criticism,  written  for  Old  England,  is  not 
inapplicable  to  New  England,  even  to  that  region 
which  counts  Plymouth  Rock  among  its  choicest  treasures; 
for  those  celebrations  of  "  Forefathers*  Day  "  are  altogether 
exceptional  in  which  no  enthusiastic  orator  exhibits  a  mis- 
understanding of  sonic  of  the  following  elementary  facts: 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  founders  of  our  Plynioiitli,  the 
pioneer  Colony  of  New  England,  were  not  Puritans.  They 
fuV€T  were  called  by  that  name,  either  by  themselves  or  their 
contemporaries.  They  were  Separatists,  slightingly  called 
Brownists,  and  in  time  became  known  as  Independents  or 
Congregationalists.  As  Separatists  they  were  oppressed  and 
maligned  by  the  Puritans.  They  did  not  restrict  voting  or 
office-holding  to  their  church-members.  They  heartily  wel- 
comed to  their  little  State  all  men  of  other  sects,  or  of  no 
sects,  who  adhered  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  were 
ready  to  conform,  to  the  local  laws  and  customs.* 

*  They  were  in  advance  of  their  brethren  in  England ;  much  in  advance  ef 
•  ■  •  their  sister  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom,  in  this  respect,  they  have 
Wen  OTjnstly  classed.  —  Steele's  Life  of  Brewster,  p.  395. 

We  nwt  talce  the  point  of  view  aflonied  I7  the  dvUlsation  of  Ibeir  tine. 
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The  territory  of  New  Plymouth  was  ahsohitcly  their  private 
domain ;  they  had  obtained  the  title  from  the  King's  grantees, 
and  also  by  purchase  from  the  natives  at  prices  deemed  fair 
by  each  contracting  party.  '*With  a  great  price"  obtained 
they  "  freedom  to  worship  God  *'  as  their  consciences  dictated, 
and  they  did  not  invite  tlieir  former  persecutors  to  come  in 
and  revive  hostilities  in  this  new  home.  Their  church  was 
very  dear  to  them,  and  lealots  who  intruded  for  the  purpose 
of  warring  against  it  were  <Mndered  to  seek  other  fields.  An- 
other great  motive  for  their  removal  to  the  wilderness  had 
been  the  rearing  of  tiicir  children  apart  from  the  evil  com- 
munications of  the  Old  Worltl ;  and  of  all  who  desired  to 
share  their  domicile  they  consistently  required  a  conformity 
to  their  standard  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  In  short,  they 
sought  to  found  an  aaylum  for  persecuted  Congregationalism ; 
and  they  never  professed  to  establish  an  arena  for  the  enemies 
of  diat  order.  No  person  had  any  claim  to  share  their 
private  estate  without  the  consent  of  its  owners. 

They  treated  the  Indians  of  their  Colony  with  scrupulous 
justice,  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  relieving  them 
from  distrcsSi  and  requiring  their  riglits  to  be  respected  by 
others. 

Though  their  laws  would  now  be  harsh,  they  were  generally 
mild  for  that  age,  and  were  usually  administered  with  a  degree 
of  reason  and  mercy  not  before  known  to  governments.' 

.  . .  We  must  extend  to  tbem  the  laiM  Jwitkc  we  aludl  have  occuioa  to  aik 
mNB  poeieniy.  >*■  pf.  twt  /vwmik 

The  riy mouth  Colony  was  more  toleraat  Una  the  later  ColoBf  of  lfaMl> 
chiisetu  Bay.  —  T.  U^.  Uigptumtt  Uarfcr's  Mugmmt,  July,  ili&x 

ChvrdMf-BBglaiMl  pMpte  mA  Bqitfats  d««li  oominwrnily  fai  PfyoKwIli  lo 
peace,  except  such 'as  oj>cnly  sought  to  overturn  the  Indcpcmlcnt  churches. 
Visitors  oi  all  belicb  and  no  belief  were  entertained,  to  their  host's  subsequent 
privatioa,  for  months  tof ether,  so  hospitable  were  ihtif.^SUel^s  BrtwUer. 
(K  it  tliij  excellent  author  is  led  by  Th  icker  iniu  the  niintilcawiH  Uut  PlyMOOdl 
icaiiKicd  voting  and  office-holding  to  church-members.] 

>  At  the  accession  of  James  I.  England  made  31  crimes  capital.  This  num- 
ber gradually  increased  to  »3l  Massachusetts  Bay  made  13  crimes  capital; 
and  the  Virginia  Colony  had  17,  including  Umitariamtm,  sacrilege,  adultery, 
defrauding  the  public  treasury,  false-witness,  and  the  third  offence  of  rcfuaiag 
to  attend  jwblic  warship  I  Connecticut  sarpassed  MassacbnsctUi  hot  har  M* 
callad  "BiM  Law*  an  idkiona,  being  dMwwfcnf  oat  P«Mci»  whn had bm 
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They  never  punbhed,  or  even  committed  any  person  as  a 
«itch. 

Ropier  Williams  always  had  the  free  range  of  their  Colony, 
and  freedom  of  speech  in  it. 

Though  their  faith  was  positive  and  strong,  they  laid  down 
no  foniiai  creed.  John  Robinson  taught  them  that  "  the 
Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his 
holy  word/'>  and  their  covenant  was  "to  walk  in  all  his 
ways  made  known,  or  madt  knewn^  unto  them."'  At 
the  Ix)nrs  table  they  commnncd  with  pious  Episcopalians, 
with  Calvinists  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Churches,  and  with 
Presbyterians,  and  recognised  the  spiritual  fratemi^  of  all 
who  hold  the  iaith. 

The  following  review,  sometimes  minute  and  sometimes 
very  general,  will  aim  to  present  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the 
light  of  recent  discoveries  and  developments.  Impartiality 
will  require  that  some  things  be  recorded  which  the  pane- 
gyrist would  rather  ignore  and  the  sectarian  distort.  Yet  the 
plain  facts  will  doubtless  lead  the  candid  reader  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  great  in  their  goodness, 
and  wise  beyond  their  generation ;  that  in  an  era  of  super- 
stition they  groped,  not  unsuccessfully,  for  something  better; 
and  however  small  their  own  advance,  they  bequeathed  to 
their  successors  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress.  Men 
must  be  judged  by  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  by  die 
special  influences  which  surrounded  them ;  thus  before  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  Pilgrims  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  condition  of  their  mother-country,  the  leader  of 
intelligence  in  that  generation. 

In  1620,  when  the  "  Mayflower"  sailed  from  England,  the 
world  was  practically,  if  not  entirely,  ignorant  of  steam-power, 
electricity,  photography,  chemistry,  geology,  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  pendulum,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  prin- 
ciples, inventions,  and  appliances  essential  to  modem  life  and 


expelled  froin  that  Colony.   Plymouth  had  only  five  daoet  of  capital  cxiiM| 
and  of  these  Rhe  actually  punished  but  two. 
>  Ckraa.  ra.,  jsa*  '  IBndlbrdIa  Hltt,9i 
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comlbit,  even  in  the  lowest  social  sphere.  The  philosophy 
of  gravitation  was  awaiting  its  far-off  Newton ;  the  learned 
world  was  divided  between  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copernican 
theories  of  the  solar  system.  Of  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
brain,  and  nerves,  the  skin  and  kidneys,  nothing  was  known. 
Harvey,  foUowing  Semtus,  was  preparing  to  demonstrate 
the  dfculation  of  the  blood;  but  the  best  medical  men  of  the 
day  had  not  mastered  it  Qiarms,  amulets,  incantatioiis,  mag- 
ical preparations,  and  the  touch  of  the  king's  hand,'  were 
common  in  the  medical  treatment  of  even  the  most  learned 
divines  and  statesmen ;  *  astrology  and  alchemy  were  commor^ 
pursuits  of  the  erudite,  while  divination  and  necromancy  had 
no  lack  of  believers  in  all  circles  of  life.  The  mental  re- 
sources of  the  less-educated  classes  must  have  been  few 
indeed,  when  even  the  scanty  science  known  was  not  gener- 
ally diffused  among  the  learned,  when  there  were  no  secular 
lectures,  no  newspapers,  no  public  mails,  and  no  public 
vehicles. 

Cnidtx  to  man  and  beast  was  common;  judicial  sentences 
were  often  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  their  most  cruel 
infliction,  on  men  and  women  alike,  drew  dense  crowds  of 
eager  spectators  from  the  refined  and  select  as  well  as  from 
the  coarse  and  low.'  The  King  set  at  nauj^t  even  the  laws 

>  Particularly,  scrofula,  or  **  King't^vil,'*  was  supposed  to  be  curable  by  the 
royal  touch.  Edward  the  Confessor  began  the  practice  in  100.  Charles  II. 
touched  93,107  persons,  and  according  to  Dr.  Wisemao,  court  physician,  they 
were  nearly  all  cured.  Good  Queen  Anne  announced  officially  in  the  "  London 
GaseUc"  of  Mardi  13,  1712,  that  ibe  would  "touch"  puWdj.  This  **iuth 
can **«■•  dropped  u  a  rojralcottom  by  George  I.,  1714. 

■la  Eli/ul)clh's  time  tlie  sick  in  hii^h  life  swallowed  "salts  of  gold"  and 
powdered  diamonds,  coral,  pearls,  and  many  such  things,  for  medicines.  Pov- 
txtf  was  foitDiiace  In  havfaif  lo  limit  itadf  to  lieilw,  and  tiieaB  W9n  fpAmiwA 
with  incart.itions  and  under  certain  planets  or  phases  of  the  moon  (New  Eng- 
laiulcrs  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  a  reverence  fur  the  latter).  Bleeding  was 
resorted  to  uider  ainost  all  circtimsiaiices,  but  tlw  oporalkm  was  performed 

by  barbers,  not  surgeons.  The  Queen  herself  g;nc  f;rc.it  attention  and  oIk-- 
dience  to  her  astrologer.  Dr.  Dec.  Palmistry  ranked  as  a  science,  and  learned 
professors  triumphantly  answered  sceptics  bf  qwNillg  SCriptUf ally :  "He  hath 
placed  signs  in  the  hands  of  all  men,  that  every  man  may  know  his  work."  For 
long  afterward,  anatomical  researches  were  thought  sacrilegious,  and  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  geology  blasphemoos. 

*  The  law  lor  tMraiBg  listelics  was  aoc  repealed  in  England  ontU  i6jt,  and 
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to  which  he  had  given  his  specific  approval,  and  the  pulpit 
declared  that  no  earthly  restraint  could  be  placed  upon  him, 
with  or  without  his  consent.  With  no  authority  of  law,  the 
government  was  in  the  habit  of  torturing  suspected  people, 
to  wring  from  them  evidence  against  themselves  and  their 
friends;  prisoners  charged  with  felony  were  not  allowed  to 
have  counsel,  nor  had  they  the  privilege  of  calling  sworn  or 
reluctant  witnesaes;  juries  were  often  driven  by  the  menaces 
of  judges  to  convict  diose  whom  they  had  already  declared 
"  not  guilty;  **  the  treatment  of  common  prisoners  was  horri- 
ble, and  the  ravages  of  jail-fever  were  frequent  and  terrible. 

Under  Elizabeth,  learned  and  pious  men  had  been  hanged 
for  advocating  Congregationalism;  and  under  James,  exem- 
plary and  able  scholars  were  burned  alive  for  holding  to 

not  becaoM  it  wn  thought  wrong,  tnit  Tor  fear  that  in  the  coming  reign 
James  II.  might  apply  it  to  TVotestants.  Tlie  penalty  of  preuing  to  death 
(in  legal  phraMolngy  "  the  Peine  Forte  et  Dure  ")  a  |>rttoner  who  would  not 
plead,  exiMed  fn  England  in  177a  Tlie  form  of  execution  in  Eliubcth's  time, 
and  which  continued  to  be  the  penalty  for  trex<ion  until  1814.  was  as  follows  t 
The  victim  was  placed  in  s  cart  with  a  rope  around  bis  neck  }  as  the  cart  startcdL 
the  swinging  man,  and,  catting  film  down,  reraored  the 
■OPSS.  The  (Jrisoncr  then,  while  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  was  discmbnwfllcd 
and  Made  to  see  his  intestines  burning  in  a  fire  by  his  side ;  next  his  still  beating 
lieart  was  polled  oat  and  horned,  his  body  qoartered,  and  Ms  head  set  op  on 
London  Krtclgc  or  some  other  public  place.  Kl)zal>eth  at  OM  time  had  three 
hundred  heads  exposed  over  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  while  the  Tower  and 
Teasple  Bar  had  each  a  like  horrible  display  (see  p.  330,  Chapter  XXI.).  The 
Queen  was  not  satisfied  with  this  savage  process,  but,  in  the  case  of  Babington 
and  thirteen  other  young  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  desired  some  punishment 
more  severe.  Her  judges  deciding  that  this  would  be  illegal,  the  Virgin  Queen  in- 
sisted that  the  establislied  form  be  protracted  **  to  the  extremity  of  pain."  Her 
ferocity  was  gratified  as  to  the  first  seven ;  but  the  spectators,  filled  with  pity, 
compelled  the  executioner  to  let  the  others  hang  until  dead,  before  mutilation. 

By  a  law  of  Natore,  cruelty  grows  with  indidgenoe.  In  Elizabeth's  era  bar- 
harlty  soon  eMcnded  from  Roman  Catholics  to  such  Protestants  as  offended  the 
government.  Amputation  of  cars  and  hnnds.lioring  the  tnngup  \vit!\  .i  i^d  hot  iron, 
hranding  cheeks  and  foreheads,  (earful  scourgings,  and  exposure  in  the  pillory  to 
every  abase  short  of  norder,  were  the  lot  of  handrecb  not  of  eufllcient  hnpor* 
tance  for  the  rack  and  the  quartering-block.  Nor  was  the  stake  yet  obsolete. 
In  I two  Dutch  Baptists  of  London  were  burned  alive.  The  Dutch  Church 
there  pleaded  for  them,  and  Fox,  the  raartyrologist,  begged  the  Queen  at  least  to 
snlvstitMtc  sofnp  milder  de.ith;  but  F.liralwth  rcfuscl,  nnd  so  incurred  the  full 
responsibility  (or  the  cruelty.  Afterward  at  least  three  persons  wcic  burned  as 
Unitsrians.  She  who  deligiited  her  early  maidenhood  with  bear  and  dq| 
•hawed  Ktlle  mercy  in  her  later  yean. 
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Unitarianism.  The  idea  of  private  judgment  was  almost 
cveiywbere  denied,  and  llie  toleiatioii*  of  fdigious  difier- 
enoes  was  as  widely  denoonced  by  peisons  of  every  shade  of 
opinioo.  Chrisllaiiily  had  made  but  al^t  progicss;  the 
religioil  which  bore  its  name  and  used  its  terms  being  much 
nearer  to  Judaism,  and  drawing  its  inspiration  from  the 
Pentateuch  rather  than  from  the  Gospels.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  were  swayed  by  superstition,  especially  a 
dread  of  witchcraft,  of  ghosts,  of  comets,  and  of  a  personal, 
material  devil  and  his  visitations.  This  summary  mi^ht  be 
much  extended;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
Standard  by  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathen  aie  to  be  measorad. 
If  in  some  respects  they  merely  made  their  portion  of  New 
England  conform  to  Old  England,  they  are  not  therefrom 
open  to  special  credit  or  censure,  for  such  was  to  be  expected 
of  good,  common  men ;  but  so  far  as  they  rose  above  the 
influences  under  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  gave  the 
world  something  better,  they  are  entitled  to  no  common  meed 
of  praise.  It  is  eulogy  enough  to  say  that  while  in  many 
respects  they  were  like  the  world  which  had  reared  them, 
in  others  they  were  self-advanced  from  it 

^  In  1634  I^rd  Baltimore,  the  Roman  Catholic  patra^  oftml  full  toleration 
in  MarjIuMl  lor  PnKrfHitf»>  tMCBf/t  thu  Umltmritm  ywiihahte  wtth 
death. 
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English  Conformists.  —  Nonconformists,  or  Puritans.  —  Separatists.  — 
Brownists.  —  Arrogance  of  the  English  Church.  —  Sufferings  of  the 
Sepayatbta. — Robert  Brown.  —  PmecuUoot. 

Tl  THEN,  in  1603,  James  I.  became  king  of  England,  he 


»  "  fountl  Ills  Protestant  subjects  divided  into  three 
classes,  —  Coiifc)rnii?>t<;,  or  High  Ritualists;  Nonconformists, 
or  Broad-Church  Puritans;  and  Separatists,  popularly  called 
Brownists.  The  Conformists  and  the  Puritans  both  adhered 
to  the  Church  of  iMigland,  and  were  struggling  for  its  control. 
The  leading  Conformists  had  recently  begun  to  claim  more 
than  human  authority  for  their  Church  polity  and  ceremonies; 
the  King,  hs  earthly  head,  they  pronounced  Christ's  vice- 
gerent,  supreme  in  State  as  well  as  Church,  so  that  neither 
people  nor  parliament  had  any  rights  or  privileges  which  he 
might  not  take  away  at  his  pleasure,  even  such  as  he  had 
solemnly  confirmed  by  seal  or  oath.*  To  this  party  belonged 
the  King,  with  most  of  his  courtiers  and  placemen,  the  higher 
clergy,  most  of  the  nobili^,  and  nearly  all  the  lowest  grades 
of  society. 

The  Puritans  objected  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  sign  of  tiic  cross  in 
baptism,  the  promises  of  godparents,  tiie  showy  vestments, 

1  So  late  as  on  the  day  of  Lord  Russell's  pxpcutinn,  Oxford  University 
declared  "submiasion  and  obedience,  clear,  absolute,  and  without  exception,"  (o 
be  llie  btulRe  and  dmracter  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  She  also  went  throogh 
the  puerile  ceremony  of  Imrninj;  stindry  tjooks  of  Knox,  Milton,  niid  U.ixler 
which  advocated  the  riclits  of  the  people.  Yet  in  1688.  when  her  Church  was 
threatened  by  the  1  uvf  il  King,  this  grand  old  University  was  in  the  front  rank 
of  rebellion,  and  tendered  her  college  plate  toward  the  invader's  ex)>enses  as  be 
nurched  against  "  the  Lord's  anointed,"  as  she  had  receutly  expressed  it 
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bowing  in  the  creed,  receiving  evil-livcrs  to  the  communion, 
repetitions,  and  to  knechng  at  commnnion  as  if  still  adoring 
the  Host,  instead  of  assuming  an  ordinary  attitude  as  did 
the  apostles  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  majority  of  the 
lower  clergy  and  middle  classes  are  said  to  have  favored 
Puritanism.  But  the  sharp*  despotic  measures  against  these 
clerics  soon  called  together  a  great  political  party,  which 
cared  less  for  tlie  theological  points  involved  than  for  the 
defence  of  liberty  and  law.  Thus  there  were  religious  Puri- 
tans and  political  Puritans,  two  great  sections,  of  which  each 
considered  the  other's  purpose  secondary  to  its  own,  but  to 
nothing  else.  The  Puritan  clergy  were  gradually  hunted  out, 
and  were  ruined  by  illegal  fines  and  exactions;  '  but  the 
political  Puritans  formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons throughout  the  entire  reign  of  James  I.  As  these 
members  must  all  have  been  of  the  Church  of  England, 
this  is  an  illustration  of  the  (act  that  the  Puritans  were 
Episcopalians. 

Under  Elizabeth,  several  leading  members  of  her  court  had 
been  numbered  with  the  Puritans,  such  as  Leicester,  Burleigh, 
Walsingham,  Davison,  Essex,  Raleigh,  Ilatton,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  the  poet  Spenser.  Archl)ishi)[)  Grindal  and  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Durham,  and  Norwich  had  favored  a 
partial  adoption  of  their  views ; '  but  Elizabeth  and  James 
were  proof  against  every  influence  adverse  to  the  extreme 
ritualism  which  was  linked  with  such  slavish  doctrines  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  Crown.  James  was  a  despot, — fickle,  lying, 
and  craven,  but  also  cruel  and  treacherous.  Tlic  High  Ritu- 
alists supported  him  to  the  full,  and  from  their  pulpits  de- 
nounced eternal  damnation  on  those  who  should  question, 
even  in  Farliament,  the  propriety  of  anything  he  might  choose 
to  do. 

Of  the  Puritans,  Hume,  the  Tory  historian,  feels  obliged  to 
record ;  "  So  absolute  was  the  authority  of  the  Crown  that 

>  In  1604  thiM  bandred  were  "  silenced." 

i  \Vhii};iri  (k--i>.iiring)y  laid  tiutt  the  Qmco  ««■  UwoBlyoae  «t  court  who 

stood  squaiciy  by  bim. 
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the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and  was  pre- 
served by  the  Puritans  alone ;  and  it  is  to  this  sect  that  the 
English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  cnnstitution."  * 

Dr.  Palfrey  says  of  them:  "The  rank,  the  wealth,  the 
chivalry,  the  genius,  the  social  refinement  and  elegancies  of 
the  time  were  largely  represented  in  [their]  ranks."  And  of 
their  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England  and  their  policy 
of  reforming  it  from  within,  he  adds  that  they  opposed  sepa- 
ration  from  the  Church  as  a  deadly  sin ;  for  in  their  plan  "  The 
seamless  garment  was  to  be  cleansed,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
rent." 

Dr.  Ncal  says  that  the  Puritan  body  took  form  in  1564,  and 
dissolved  in  1644.  During  that  term  of  eighty  years  the 
Puritans  were  ever  "in  and  of  the  Church  of  England;  "  as 
Dr.  Prince  says  in  his  Annals  (1736),  those  who  left  the 
ICpiscopal  Church  "  lost  the  name  of  Puritans  and  received 
that  of  the  Separatists."  '  For  several  years  before  their  dis- 
band nicnt  the  Puritans  practised  some  passable  conformity ; 
for  Laud  was  able  to  report  in  the  latter  part  of  his  domination 
that  there  was  substantially  no  nonconformity  in  the  kingdom. 
Aiter  1644  some  of  the  Puritans  were  found  fighting  for  the 
king;  some  were  in  the  armies  of  Cromwell ;  but  many  were 
arrayed  in  the  Presbyterian  ranks  against  liini.^  Since  that 
time  no  body  or  class  of  men  has  been  properly  called  by 
the  name  of  "  Puritans,"  and  the  title  has  become  as  com- 
pletely  bygone  as  "  Lollards,"  "  Hussites,"  or  "  Crusaders." 

The  demoralized  writers  of  the  Restoration  were  as  igno- 
rant of  English  history  as  they  were  contcniptuous  of  con- 

1  Ix}rd  BaoMMytz  **TIm  OTiMiiof  the  PofiUuM  may  hardly  be  diaiembkd 

or  excused." 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  J35  (ed.  of  1736). 

>  Among  the  Parliamentary  commanders  and  naval  men  at  the  outset  were 
scarce  any  but  Nonconformists ;  there  were  also  Nonconformists  in  the  King's 
army.  See  M.-tRn.ilia,  Doolc  iii,  "Remarks."  It  mentions,  also,  "That  part 
of  the  Chufch  of  England  which  took  up  arms  io  the  old  cause  of  the  Long 
PaHtaraent.'* 

In  1^195  Archbisliop  TilloUon  rxprr<;'!cd  to  Increase  Mntlicr  liis  "  rescntmeniB 
of  the  great  injury  which  had  been  done  to  the  first  planters  of  New  England, 
and  Ms  great  disUks  of  Archbishop  Land's  spirit  toward  then."  (See  as 
above.) 
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ttitntiooal  rights  and  of  religion  in  daily  life.  They  knew  that 
the  defence  of  rel^^  and  law  had  formeriy  been  led  by  the 
Fnritam,  and  with  equal  malice  and  ignorance  applied  that 
name  to  all  who  were  above  tfke  servile  and  immoral  senti- 
ments then  in  vogue  at  court.  Especially  did  tlie  wits  and 
dramatists  revel  in  caricatures  of  zealots  and  canting  knaves 
whom  they  called  Puritans,  though  in  truth  there  was  plenty 
ij(  fanatieiiin  worthy  of  caricature  had  it  been  cuufuicd  to 
their  own  classes.  The  times  were  fruitful  in  fauatics  uf  every 
degree,  but  oi  lew  mure  dangerous  than  the  mad  Cavaliers, 
who  were  eager  to  sacrifice  liberty,  law,  and  religion  to  and 
even  beyond  the  caprice  of  their  licentious  king.  The  name 
"Fkiritao"  being  thus  misapplied  for  many  years  in  these 
productions  of  the  favored  few  which  a  tyrannical  censorship 
allowed  to  be  published,  the  reconstructed  literature  of  a 
better  era  carelessly  continued  its  use  as  synonymous  with 
Dissenter,  and  more  especially  with  advanced  religious  stern- 
ness and  sourness.  This  misuse  has  extended  to  the  present 
day,  and  into  it  have  fallen  even  such  historians  as  Mahon 
and  Macaiday.  Both  these  writers,  however,  late  in  life,  had 
their  attention  called  to  the  matter,  and  seeing  tlieir  error, 
began  to  distinguish  between  the  Puritans  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Pilgrims.'  Until  recently,  the  modern  historical  writers 
of  our  own  country  have  made  the  same  confusion  of  terms, 
and  not  many  of  them  have  even  yet  taken  pains  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subject  Excepting  two  grammar-school 
books,  the  author  is  not  aware  (1885)  of  any  so-called  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  which  is  correct  in  this  respect.  It 
is  surprising  that  Bancroft  and  Palfrey  are  not  also  exxcptions. 
The  admirable  text  of  the  latter  clearly  sets  forth  the  facts; 
but  the  learned  writer  was  so  influenced  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample as  to  overlook  the  logical  conclusion  which  he  had 

1  In  the  vcsiiliulc  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  a  fine  painting,  by  Cope,  «f  the 
•ailing  of  tbe  "  Mayriower."  It  was  fonaerly inacribed,  Departure  u(  a  Turitan 
Family  for  New  England."  Lords  Macatriay  and  Stanhope  (Mahon)  gave  a 
hearing  to  the  artist  and  others  luicit  stcd  ;  aiul  seeing  their  own  hal)itual  error 
in  confeonding  Puritan  with  Sc|>arati»(  and  I)U»entcr,the]r,u  Commis&ioucrs  on 
DeGontione,  changeil  **  A  Pwltan  Fanilj *  to  **The  Pilgrim  Fktbets.'* 
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made  pinin,  and  curiously  remarks.  "  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  word  *  i*aritaii '  scarcely  occurs  in  our  otcl 
writings."  lie  did  not  ace  the  reason  to  l>c  that  the  Pilgrims 
of  riymouth  were  not  called  Puritans  by  anybody  of  their 
generation,  and  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay  "  lost  the 
name,"  as  Dr.  Prince  says,  when  they  finally  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England.* 

Ihc  Separatists,  unlike  the  Puritans,  had  no  connection 
witli  the  National  Church,  and  the  more  rigid  of  them  even 
denied  that  Church  to  be  scriptural,  or  its  ministrations  to  be 
valid.  They  held  that  any  convenient  number  of  believers 
might  form  tlicmsclvcs  into  a  church,  and  make  or  unmake 
their  officers  as  they  saw  fit  Over  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
such  a  church  there  could  be  no  legitimate  authority  short 
of  its  Heavenly  Head,— > no  bishop,  director,  superintendent, 
council,  synod,  court,  or  sovereign.  Other  churches  of  the 
same  faith  might  not,  unasked,  even  ofTcr  it  advice,  and  they 
were  not  to  be  asked  as  churches,  but  as  detached  bretliren. 
Even  tlic  fastors  had  no  ofTicinl  standinf^  outside  of  their  own 
parishes;  but  when  they  spoke  to  other  churches,  they  were 
invited  to  do  so  like  any  visitinp  lay  brethren.  In  funda- 
mental doctrines  Ritualists,  Puritans,  and  Separatists  agreed; 
their  dinercnccs  were  over  matters  of  discipline. 

Among  the  Marian  martyrs  were  Separatists.  Under 
Elisabeth  a  London  congregatbn  of  them  was  cruelly  per- 
secuted in  1567-69;  but  while  men  and  women  died  of  the 
horrors  of  theur  prisons,  none  recanted.  Such  prisoners  were 
pven  no  clothing,  bedding,  fuel,  or  food.  Outside  chari^ 
was  their  only  support,  and  the  donations  from  that  source 
came  throuj^h  the  hands  of  jailers,  who  often  stole  the  better 
part  of  what  was  given.    Group  after  group,  the  Separatists 

•  The  seUlers  at  Massachusetts  Bay  "were  Puritans,  — Nonconformists,  but 
not  Separatists ;  Hiffcring  in  this  respect  from  Ihc  colonists  of  New  I'lymouth."* 
—  Dr.  Young,  Chron.  of  Afnsx.  p.  299. 

The  first  settlers  of  MamachusctU  Bay  had  apparently  no  intentioii  at  the 
otitsetof  separating  from  the  Choveh  of  England.  .  .  .  The  eanie  thing  Is  trae 

of  the  ficttlcrs  of  the  ('(innectlCBt  Wd  Nrw  lln\cn  rulonics,  who  soiighf  to  he 

free,  not  from  the  Anglican  Chmdl,  but  from  its  errors  and  abuses.  —  Afflttori* 
Bmy^  Ccngrtgnthimlim* 
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were  swept  into  prisons,  where  not  only  did  they  meet  with 
terrible  privations,  but  from  the  entire  Ui:>regard  of  all  ^ianitary 
pfecautioiistfaeiiorroCT  of  peitilencewere  more  than  frequent 
Governor  Bradford  idbs  to  a  printed  list  of  some  eighteen 
Sepaiatists  dying  of  jail-fever  in  London  betuveen  1586  and 
1592,  and  quotes  from  a  petition  of  sixty  of  the  survivors  that 
they  may  not  be  "murdered"  by  "hunger  and  cold,  and 
stifled  in  loathsome  dungeons;"  be  adds  that  many  died 
from  the  hardships  of  their  prisons  * 

While  Separatist  men  and  women  were  freely  thrown  into 
such  murderous  imj)risonment,  but  few  of  the  Puritans  were 
confined  for  tlieir  nonconfurmily ;  these  few  were  mostly  or 
entirely  clergymen,  whose  prison  life  was  made  mild  through 
the  interest  and  wealth  of  their  partisans,  and  was  generally 
brieC  The  released  Puritans  were  helped  to  congenial  places 
ns  teachers,  wardens,  librarians,  guardians,  trustees,  and  pri* 
vate  chaplains,  or  to  other  positions  controlled  by  their 
friends.  Bradford  says  that  the  Puritans  had  anotlier  great 
advantage  over  the  Separatists :  the  latter  had  not  only 
"harder  measure  "from  the  same  persecuting  prelatists,  but 
encountered  the  hostility  anil  "  sharp  invectives  "  i»f  the  Puri- 
tan preachers  themselves  ("the  forward  ministers"),  who  not 
only  stirred  up  against  them  the  people  at  home,  but  so 
prejudiced  the  Reformed  clergy  of  other  countries  that  while 
Puritan  refugees  found  a  cordial  reception  there,  the  Separa- 
tists met  with  no  favor.  Thus  the  ejected  Puritan  clergy  were 
mostly  well  cared  for  at  home;  but  the  unfr^nded  Separatists, 
deprived  of  a  livelihood,  were  compelled  to  fly  to  other  and 
uncongenial  lands,  or  " else  might  have  perished  in  prisons.**' 

'  George  Johnson,  ;i  C.nnbriilgc  "M.A.,"  and  son  of  the  M  lyor  of  KiVh- 
mond  (Yorkshire),  was  con&ned  in  London  as  a  Separatist  for  six  months  in  the 
most  dark  and  unwholeioiiie  part  of  **The  Clink."  Sometimet  for  two  days  and 
nights  he  h;i(l  IX)  -sustenance  of  any  kin<! ;  wliilc  fur  iwcnty  il.ty^  lie  li.ul  no  Ucil- 
ding  Imt  a.  sltiw  mat,  and  no  change  of  linen.  IIi»  bioUicr,  the  cniincnl  |ncjcUcr 
and  scholar,  was  imprisoned  at  IIm  Mine  lime. 

From  1660  to  1688  there  were  recorded  sixty  thousand  Nonconformists  and 
Dissenters  who  were  thrown  into  English  prisons ;  and  of  these  more  than  five 
thouitand  died  of  privation  and  disease. 

■>  Bradford's  Dialogue;  Chron.  Pil., pp. 436-410^  Intiieprchce  to  the  Dialogae 
flccretai^r  Morton  spmiks  ol  '*saaie  e$tt«i^pdnct»  **  vemalnlng  among  tlMMifr 
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This  high  testimony  is  of  itself  quite  pnoi  tmoa^  that  the 
Puritans  were  markedly  distinct  from  the  Separatists,  and 
were  indeed  hostile  to  them.* 
In  1580  Robert  Brown*  made  a  furious  Separatist  crusade 

cessors  of  those  formerly  "  forced  to  siistain  the  name  of  Puritans  and  Prowiv 
ists."  lie  als<i  mmtinnit  that  Mantoti,  preaching  bcfoic  the  Commons  in  the 
time  of  theCotnm'iiiwi-alth,  referred  to  the  nameTuritans  "as  one  used  formerly, 
but  no  longer;  the  preacher  then  specifying  the  various  bodies  of  anti-prelatists 
existing,  —  as  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents.  In  that 
presence  he  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  "  late  Puritans  **  if  the  name  was  still 
extant ;  for  had  thei«  tlieii  been  anjanxaUed  Paritaaa,  theic  leaxkn  wooM  have 
been  before  him. 

'  Many  peraona  aae  ..."  ragriuM**  and  **  Pwftans  "  as  meaning  the  same 
Ifafaigt  bat  thb  b  only  a  conhaed  wee  oC  hngrngk^JitP.  /.  If.  TtrttiXf  DJ>^ 
NIf.  I,  Thnrr.  O.  C.  Sre.,  Thtmtm,  M«s». 

Tlie  I'luilnii  «ns  a  nnt ionalist,  1>clieving  that  a  Christian  nation  is  a  Christian 
church ;  .  .  .  while  the  Pilgrim  was  a  Stfaraiist  from  all  national  churches.  — 

The  Pilgrims  were  Separatists,  havinj;  openly  withdrawn  from  the  National 
Church.  .  .  .  The  Massachusetts  Colonists  were  Puritans,  connected  with  the 
National  Church.  —  Barry's  Hist.  Mass.  I.  149. 

As  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Pitfitana  tbey  coald  not  coofonoi  to.— JftttcA- 
htton's  Hist.  Mass.  (a.  D.  1767). 

Arnold's  History  of  Rhode  Island  says  that  the  Pilgrims  were  distinct  from 
the  Poritans  in  England,  and  preserved  a  distinction  in  America,  and  that  they 
"were  more  liberal  in  feeling  and  more  tolerant  in  practice  than  the  Paritans  of 
Massachii-^ctts  li.iy." 

Benjamin  Scott,  F.R.S.,  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  in  a  lecture  to 
the  Qaakcni  there,  mya  nf  the  mgrhns :  "They  did  not  peiaecnie  Ibr coMdenoe* 
salcc  either  Kogcr  Willi  mis,  the  I'  riend%  or  any  Other  pciaoa;"  far  "th^ 
were  neither  Puritans  nor  persecutors." 

The  Pnrftans  disowned  and  disclaimed  the  fem  of  diactpline  of  the  Separ- 
atists —  Huhhird's  Ifist.,  p.  1 18. 

The  Puritans  "  walked  in  a  distinct  path.  .  .  .  Their  offence  was  rather  at  the 
esrsmonles  than  at  the  Asdpline  and  government*'  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Prownists  put  the  rule  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  "Ixring 
contented  the  eiders  should  sit  in  the  saddle,  provided  tlicy  might  hold  the 
bridle,"  as  is  said.  —  Ibid.,  p.  181  (a.  t>.  1684). 

We  (/.  e.  the  Puritans)  suffer  for  separating  in  the  Church ;  you  (1.  #.  the 
Separatists),  out  of  the  Church.  —  Sprint,  1606.   (See  Prince,  i.  2^) 

Archbishop  Abbott  (1610-1627)  "shows  no  mercy  to  thoie  of  the  Septra* 
tton,**  but  grows  indulgent  to  the  Puritans.— Ainw,  L  33IB. 

Coleman,  Burton,  and  otheia  imprisoMd  m  F^aritans,  in  a  petidon  to  tta 
Privy  Council  disclaim  all  Sympathy  with  SepaiatfMi,  9KfkB%,  **  Wa  abhor  thwe^ 
■ad  we  punish  them." 

In  I7S3  the  bmoaa  John  Wesley  pnblldied  a  Dtedonary,  hi  which  he  definea 
"Puritan  " :  "An  old,  strict  Church  of  England  man." 

'  Brown  was  bom  about  1549,  being  a  son  of  Anthony  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Fol- 
Ihoipb  Rattiwdiliha »  Ha  was  edocaicd  at  OfltbridipSi  ttid  became  a  echoalp 
MMer  at  Soothwark  and  fcctnier  at  blingtoo  before  lie  "ouae  oat"  in  i|Bo. 
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through  Northern  England,  and  issued  several  books.  Slow 
communication  and  the  friendship  of  his  kinsman,  the  great 
Burleigh,  tided  him  over  his  first  indictment  by  Bishop 
Freake,  and  secured  him  some  temporary  immunity ;  but  the 
next  year  persecution  became  so  hot  that,  with  a  flock  some 
time  gathered  at  Norwich,  he  fled  to  Middlcberg  in  Holland. 
After  some  yeais  he  returned  ( is^'j)  and  renewed  work ;  but 
soMi  re-entering  the  Established  Churdi,  <^itained  m  1591  the 
rural  rectorate  o£  Achurch,  Northamptonshire,  which  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1650.  The  Charchmen  believed  and  spread 
gross  slanders  against  the  fieiy  schismatic.  Lacking  the 
means  of  information  now  common  (but  often  disregarded), 
they  supposed  him  to  have  originated  the  movement,  which 
in  fact  antedated  him  by  a  generation,  and  so  termed  the 
new  sect  Brownists,  —  a  misnomic  term  which  pedants  like 
Hubbard  and  courtiers  like  Hutchinson  have  repeated  in 
New  England  historical  literature.  The  Separatists,  after 
Brown's  desertion,  also  in  their  turn  gave  credit  to  calumnies 
against  him,  and  regarded  the  title  of  '* Brownist"  as  an  es- 
pecial insult  Yet,  more  than  two  centuries  after  tlie  recant* 
ing  pastor's  death  the  historian  of  Congr^ationalism  finds 
him  to  have  been  a  bold,  id>le  man,  apparently  sincere,  and 
of  a  fair  character.* 

Brown's  raid  greatly  embittered  the  controversy,  already 
markeil  by  vituperation  and  cuarscncss  nn  b(»lh  siilcs.  But 
the  hierarchy  held  the  power,  and  finding  the  i)cstiferous 
dungeon  and  unlimited  abu^e .ineffective,  it  tried  the  gallows. 
For  circulating  Brown's  books  two  wortliy  Separatist  preach- 
ers, John  Copping  and  Mlias  Thackcr  (Tliachcr?),  were 
hanged,  after  a  trial  hi  which  they  were  cruelly  abused  by 

1  Ikown  Mill  that  he  had  been  in  thirty-two  diflcrcnt  dungcoiu,  in  wnm  oi 
whldi  be  coaU  not  see  hb  hand  «  ooiMMlny.  Thk  aiiHt  Im  ovcnlatcd;  lor 

wiih  lUl^tWo  separate  cotnmitniciUs  3ncl  rc'cn^cs  he  cottid  kwdly  IwW  hid 
auy  ot  hit  jcu  of  active  penecutioa  left  fur  jji  caching. 

Obo  tradition  mf»  that  the  vfotenee  of  hU  tctn|>cr  wa^t  such  that  at  the  age 
of  e^htj  he  was  sent  to  Northanplan  jail  (where  he  died)  lor  aaaaolt  on  n  con- 
stable.  (See  next  paragraph.) 

I  doubt  if  any  other  man  mt  ever  oMve  tied  iboni  cr  nfiiiiiilmiluiMl 
Jltv.  Dr.  lUxUr  t*  du  Amtkmr, 
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the  notorious  Judge  Popham.*  Bradford  snys  they  replied  to 
Fopham's  menaces  with  this  conciliatory  triplet:  — 

"  My  Lord,  your  face  we  fear  not, 
And  for  your  threats  we  care  not, 
And  to  come  to  jroar  read-service  we  dare  not  I " 

This  was  their  answer  to  an  ofTer  of  life  if  they  would  con> 
form.  Before  each  was  "  turned  off,"  a  bonfire  of  his 
"Brownist"  books  was  made  before  the  scaffold.  The  same 
year  another  preacher,  William  Dennis,  of  Thctford,  "  a  godly 
man,"  was  haiipcd  for  a  similar  cause.  In  1593-4  three 
Cambridge  scholars,  John  I'cnry '  and  John  Greenwood, 
together  with  Henry  Barrow,  a  lawyer,  one  of  Elizabeth's 
former  courtiers,  were  hanged  for  teaching  Separatist  doc- 
trines.* To  strengthen  the  case  against  Greenwood  and 
Barrow»  some  unworthy  PHriitm  ministers  visited  them  in 
prison  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  their  conversation  to  the 
prclatic  prosecutors.*  Burleigh  and  other  high  nobles  in- 
terceded in  vain  for  these  prisoners;  indeed,  some  official 
recorded  in  the  "  State-Paper  Office"'  that  the  execution  was 
through  "  the  malice  of  the  bishops."  The  warrant  is  also 
there,  and,  sad  to  sny,  the  first  signature  is  Archbishop 
Whitgifl's;  loss  strangely  appears  among  the  others  Judge 
Popham's.  This  ecclesiastico-judicial  slaughter  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  public  and  to  F^liament  that  the  persecutors 
then  substituted  banishment,  under  penalty  of  death  in  case 
of  a  return,  as  the  punishment  for  Separatism.* 

The  sect  was  never  large.  In  1593  Raleigh  estimated  it 
at  "  near  twenty  thousand ; "  but  this  was  probably  a  phi- 

1  Dexter  says  fFray  wm  Juifga  {Lamsdtwne  AfSS.}, 

•  A  Welshman,  whose  correct  nsmc  was  Ap  Henry. 

•  In  1594  John  Clerk  (Clark),  mayor  of  St.  Albans,  on  a  charge  that  k/ffrg 
Penry's  arrest  he  "  did  there  proini'^c  to  pray  for  him." 

•  The  Hidden  Church}  alau  I'unchard'a iiiatofjroi  Congregatk>naliam,iii.  11& 
»  Foanded  In  1 578. 

•  Of  this  law  Ilnn  W  T  D.Tvis,  of  Plymouth,  says:  "The  new  law,  passed 
by  a  pQritanC<munons,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  .  .  .  to  sweep  Separatism 
oat  of  England.  The  Poritani  coald  not  tolente  any  opposition  to  Hie  oM  Idea 
of  ecclesiastical  unity,  .md  were  willing  tOf0«fy6rM/Ar>(vMMf  In  topfllCSliqg 
iL"  —  /Au/rrV  4/({fu«j/fr,  January,  iS&fc 
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lanthropic  cxa^^rcration,  as  he  was  then  trying  to  demonstrate 
the  impracticability  of  the  bill  for  their  banishment  It  may 
be  doubted  that  they  exceeded  a  quarter  of  that  number. 

Through  the  united  pressure  of  prelates,  J'laikuu,  and 
placemen,  the  Separatists  were  dispersed.  Many  sought  the 
protection  of  obscuri^,  but  most  contrived  to  conform  far 
enough  to  escape  spedal  notice.  The  sect  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, and  at  the  accession  of  James  I.  there  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  whole  kingiloiii  but  one  of  their  churches  in 
operation.  That  was  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fioni  the 
capital,  at  Gainsborough,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  pastor  of 
"  right  eminent  parts,"  who  bore  the  neither  marked  nor  un- 
English  name  of  John  Smith.  Some  twelve  miles  to  the  west, 
around  the  han^  Scrooby,  this  body  had  a  few  scattered 
friends  who  remained  there  when  in  i6o5-'i6o6  the  Gains- 
borough flock  fled  to  Amsterdam.  That  deserted  and  then 
unnoticed  fragment  gives  rise  to  this  volume;  for  it  became 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  sowed  rare  seed, 
whence  sprang  modem  Congregationalism. 
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The  Great  Northern  Road.  —  Pott-Offices.  —  Gwvejpaacei.  —  Bmet 

Lane.  —  Scrooby.  —  Tlrewster's  Rise  and  Career.  —  Austerfield, — 
Willinm  Bradford.  —  Clifton.  —  Robinson.  —  Trying  to  emigrate  to 
Holland.  — Betrayed.— Dctton.  —  Second  Attempt  to  start  for  Hot- 
bud.—  Its  Fi^vn.— Arrival  in  tfie  Hew  Goontry. 


HE  direct  land-route  between  London  and  the  "  North 


JL     Country  "  was  formerly  by  the  Great  Northern  Road, 
—  a  very  ancient  way,  which  ran  from  the  capital  to  Berwick, 
some  three  hundred  miles.    Its  southern  half  was  mostly  an 
old  Roman  road,  which  in  its  turn  followed  the  general  route 
of  the  still  more  ancient  British  highways,  known  later  as 
Ermyn  Street  and  West  Ermyn  Street,  to  which  the  Great 
Nortiicm  Railway  now  closely  conforms  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.  Under  Eltsabefh  there  were  upon  this  route 
twenty-five  "post-offices"  or  stations,  each  in  charge  of  a 
postmaster,  usually  termed  "the  post"'   This  officer  was 
not  greatly  busied  with  postal  matters,  as  the  mails  were  then 
only  accessible  to  those  connected  with  the  court;  but  as 
there  were  no  side-routes,  he  kept  a  post-rider  to  deliver 
packets  to  a  great  distance  on  his  east  or  west.    This  court- 
service,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  continued  until  * 
1644,  when  Prideaux,  postmaster-general  of  the  Common- 
wealth, threw  the  mails  open  to  the  public,  with  a  weekly 
deliverjiL  to  all  parts  of  the  country  *  Until  then,  common 
people  s^nt  their  letters  by  travelling  friends  and  fay  drovers, 
pedlers,  freighters,  coasters,  and  even  by  routine  beggars. 

1        Keweastte  was  •  branch  to  Carlisle,  wMi  dwee  nore  post-oflces  on 

h;  ITuntrr  errs  liy  ronnling  this  branch  into  the  main  line. 

'  The  population  of  all  England  wai  then  about  that  o£  the  present  Londoa 
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The  chief  duty  of  the  "  post "  was  to  furnish  horses  to 
travellers,  and  for  centuries  the  government  kept  this  profit- 
able monopoly  to  itself.  A  traveller  could  only  hire  a  pri« 
vate  hoTM  when  tlie  **poit'*  was  unaUe  in  half  an  honr  to 
supply  him.  The  rates  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  41/. 
for  a  guide  to  the  next  station,  and  31^.  a  mile  for  each  hofse» 
—  a  large  charge  for  the  horse.  Wheeled  vehicles  in  Eliza- 
beth's  time  were  not  employed  for  travel  or  traffic.  As  the 
latter  was  done  by  the  aid  of  pack-animals,  some  bulky  and 
ponderous  articles  were  used  only  at  places  accessible  by 
water ;  as,  for  instance,  Newcastle  coal,  which  was  long  known 
in  London  and  southern  England  as  "  sca-coal."  The  con- 
veyance of  passengers  was  by  horseback,  except  that  in  some 
extreme  cases  a  hone-litter  might  be  had  (yet  the  famous 
Wolsey,  in  his  last  sickness,  rode  along  the  Great  Northern 
Road  on  the  back  of  a  mule).  The  guide  was  in  charge  of 
the  horses,  and  on  reaching  the  end  of  his  stage  took  Aem 
back  with  the  return  passengers,  if  any  there  were ;  his  ser- 
vices as  guide  were  also  necessary,  for  the  "  great"  road  was 
so  little  like  a  modern  thoroughfare  that  in  the  open  country 
stran^'crs  often  lost  their  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers 
of  molestation  to  a  lone  traveller.^ 

At  about  midway  of  this  Great  Northern  Road  the  '*  Hun- 
dred "  '  of  Basset  Lawe  filled  the  northeast  corner  of  Notting- 
hamshire, which  there  meets  both  Yorkshire  and  lincolnshire. 
In  Basset  Lawe,  near  this  junction,  was  the  hamlet  of  Scfooby, 
—a  post-station.  Under  Elisabeth,  the  **  post "  was  William 

>  Thk  court  potiiig  ■cnrice  was  originated  by  Edward  IV.  {temp.  1 461-1483) 
to  obtain  war  news  from  Scotland.  He  had  horsemen  in  waiting  at  every  twenty 
miles  ;  but  so  bad  were  the  roads  that  the  best  speed  of  the  message  was  only 
two  hundred  nilea  in  two  daya.  In  1484  Richard  III.,  wlio  tried  to  make  hit 
reign  beneficent.  Increased  his  bratber's  posting-system,  but  seenu  not  to  have 
extended  it  to  the  West ;  for  with  prompt  notice  of  Kichniuiul's  niuvciiicnts  he 
would  probably  have  repelled  him,  and  by  a  long,  intelligent  reign  have  earned 
a  far  higher  place  among  Engtaad's  nuen  tfum  b  due  to  his  rival  nsnrper, 
Henry  VII. 

s  The  "  Hundred"  (North  of  England  "  Wappentake")  is  a  Danish  Institu- 
tioo.  It  b  svpposed  the  **  Hundreds,"  or  subdivbioos  U  the  Shire,  woe  so 
called  from  the  number  of  fiimilies  in  each  St  tilC  time  dw  counties  wcie  Oltgi* 
■ally  divided  by  Alfred,  — about  897. 
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Biewsler,  —  probably  tke  one  who  in  the  subsidy  of  1571  was 
rated  as  of  Scrooby-cum-Ranskill.'  The  vicar  of  Sutton  and 
rector  of  Scrooby  was  then  Henry  Brewster,  who  after  thirty- 
eight  years  service  was  in  1598  succeeded  by  his  son  James 
(died  1614).  These  may  have  been  the  brother  and  nephew 
of  the  "  post."  The  latter  had  a  son,  William,  Jr.,  whose  sig- 
nature b,  so  fiur  as  may  be,  a  general  fac-iimilt  of  James's,^ 
b  cifcanistanoe  which  suggests  co-educatioii. 

This  William  Brewster  the  youngier  became  the  famous 
Elder  Brewster  of  Plsrmouth.  He  was  born  hi  1566-71  and 
must  have  been  young  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity; there,  Bradford  says,  he  '*^)ent  some  small  time," 
his  stay  bcinj^  perhaps  the  shorter  on  account  of  previous 
traiiiinjj.  While  still  in  his  nonage  he  left  college  and  entered 
the  service  of  Secretary  of  State  Davison,  —  a  rclij^ious  gentle- 
man, who  soon  found  him  given  to  serious  thoughts,  and  who, 
by  a  kindred  feeling,  was  led  to  '*  esteem  him  rather  as  a  son 
than  a  servant "  (  ?)•  and  to  employ  him  in  preference  to  his 
feUow-derks  in  matters  of  trust  and  confidence.  In  1585 
Davison,  as  ambassador  to  Holland,  took  young  Brewster 
with  hhn,  giving  him  the  sight  of  a  brave  people  in  arms  for 
national  and  religious  freedom.  As  security  for  a  loan  to  the 
Dutch,  the  English  ambassador  received  the  keys  of  three  of 
their  strong  places;  and  these  highly  valued  tokens  he  in- 
trusted to  Brewster,  who  so  strongly  felt  the  responsibility 
as  to  sleep  with  the  big  keys  under  his  pillow.^  On  leaving 
Holland,  Davison  was  presented  by  the  States-General  with 
a  gold  chain  or  regalia,  and  this  he  directed  Brewster  to  wear 
as  they  returned  to  Elizabeth's  court  This  brilliant  life  was 
of  short  duratfon. 

Not  two  years  after  this  embassy  Elisabeth  signed  the 
death'^wanant  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots.  When  execution 
had  been  done  (Feb.  18,  IS^?)*  the  English  Queen  sought  to 

'  For  gfx>d»  of  annual  valne  of  £y 

*  This  loan  vat  £np/3ao.  In  1616  James  I.,  trying  to  raise  money  withont 
kava  ef  ffteHamcM,  remitted  iht  debt  for  one  third  to  fKe.  Tkb  Jwtfy 
•aragsd  hit  Forilan  sab^Kts. 
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avert  its  odium'  by  pretending  that  loaie  oflicial  had  abused 
his  anthority;  and  to  oonviace  douiileft,  nade  a  victim  of 
Davison,  throwing  him  into  the  Tower  and  putting  his  prop- 
erty into  her  own  capacious  pocket  by  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 

marks.  Burleigh,  Essex,  and  others  vainly  pleaded  for  the 
sccrctaiy  as  a  most  faithful  and  valuable  servant,  who,  they 
nobly  said,  had  only  acted  in  concurrence  with  themselves. 
hut  it  was  two  years  before  lie  was  released,  and  all  the 
pecuniary  justice  he  ever  obtained  was  a  pension  of  i^icx> 
a  year. 

In  adversity  Brewster  faitfafully  adheted  to  his  patroUt 
devoting  himsdf  to  his  service  in  all  possible  ways;  but  the 
time  coming  when  no  further  aid  was  practicable,  the  oUaeki, 
then  hardly  twenty-one  years  old,  turned  away  from  the 

treacherous  attractions  of  that  court  where  Davison's  power- 
ful friends  could  have  greatly  advanced  his  favorite  proU'gi', 
and  returning  to  little  Scrooby,  acted  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  duties  of  the  "  post."  It  is  strange  that  liradfurd 
should  have  said  no  more  of  his  great  friend's  occupation 
or  place  of  rethnement  than  *'he  wente  and  lived  in  ye 
country." 

In  1590,  the  senior  Brewster  dying,  hb  son  sought  the 
vacant  office ;  but  it  was  given  to  Samuel  Bevercotes.'  Davison, 
however,  had  sufficient  influence  with  Postmaster-General  Stan- 
hope >  to  secure  a  reconsideration  and  the  final  appointment 
of  Brewster.  The  pay  was  icui.  a  day,  until  in  1603 't  became 
25}  If  Brewster  had  the  profits  from  entertaining  travellers, 
his  income  may  have  ranged  from  /40  to  /50  a  year,  —  a  larger 
sum  than  probably  was  paid  to  most  of  the  established  clergy 
in  his  vicinity.*   Hunter  has  exhumed  an  interesting  voucher 

'  A  great  deal  of  sentimental  sj-mpathy  is  wasted  over  the  unhappy  fates  of 
Mary  aud  Charles  Stuart,  — generally  iucxea^iug  in  amount  in  tatio  with  the 
■)pn>|Mittiier*t  lack  of  teqatlntance  whli  th«b  cfamncter. 

*  That  is,  to  his  protege. 

*  The  6rst  regular  I'ustmaster-General  of  England  was  Sir  Thomas  Randolph, 
appointed  I  jSi;  died  1590.  la  1533,  ^  Brim  Take  had  Mae  Mch  tiilo. 

*  Master  (?)  mechanics  then  were  paid  is.  a  day,  ordinary  clerks  about  4*/, 
and  State  secretaries  5^  dJ.  But  money  was  worth  at  least  five  timca  as  mucli 
as  now  for  most  purposes. 

'  G.  O.  NctU'»  EliflMh  CiviliatioB,  dc 
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of  Brewster's  business.  In  1603  Sir  Timothy  Hatton,  the 
archbisliop's  son,  journeyed  to  London,  and  in  liis  account- 
book  made  this  entry  while  going  south :  "  Paid  the  post  at 
Scrooby,  conveyance  to  Tuxford,  105.  ;  for  a  candle,  supper, 
and  breakfast,  7 J.  iCk/."  He  probably  lodged  with  Hrewster, 
and  included  tlie  charge  under  the  head  of  "  candle."  On 
his  return  he  entered :  "  Paid  at  Scrooby,  conveyance  to 
Doncaster,  81.;  for  bttrat  sack^  bread,  beer,  and  sugar  to 
wine,  2s.;  to  hostler,  3</.'*  This  time  he  merely  had  a  lunch. 
Tttxford  is  nine  or  ten  miles  south  of  Scrooby,  and  Doncastcr 
nine  miles  north.  It  is  not  evident  from  thb  account  what 
the  distance  was  then  reckoned  to  be,  nor  what  rate  was 
charged. 

Of  Brewster's  dwelling,  Bradford  casually  calls  it  "a  manor 
of  ye  bishops,"  but  does  not  suggest  in  what  part  of  the  king- 
dom it  was.  From  this  slight  clew  Hunter  discovered  it  to 
be  the  ancient  palace  at  Scrooby,  that  hunting-seat  of  the 
archbishops  of  York,  situated  at  Hatfield  Chase,  a  branch  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  so  charming  to  the  readm  of  "  Ivanhoe.'* 
The  palace  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  was  mainly  built 
of  timber;  but  its  front  was  of  brick,  approached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps;  it  contained  two  court-yards,  and  was 
defended  by  a  moat.  For  centuries  the  Northern  primates 
had  there  gathered  the  gay  and  noble  in  the  hunting  season, 
and  their  halls  had  witnessed  through  many  generations  such, 
not  painfully  subdued,  wassail  as  even  a  prelate's  table  might 
then  permit  after  the  chase.  Queen  Margaret  had  stopped 
there  in  1503  while  journeying  towards  the  Scottish  crown- 
matrimonial,  and  in  1541  her  brother,  Henry  VHI.,  had  lodged 
there.  In  1530  the  great  Wolsey  in  his  disgrace,  but  still 
primate  of  York,  spent  here  a  portion  of  the  last  year  of  his 
life ;  on  Sundajrs  he  ofliciated  in  some  of  the  littie  churches 
near  by,  and  on  week  days,  proud  and  imperious  no  longer, 
visited  and  relieved  the  poor  cottagers ;  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace  he  planted  a  mulberry-tree,  which  Brewster  must  have 
enjoyed,  and  which  in  its  decay  stood  until  blown  down  in 
1879.   Under  the  graver  manners  of  Protestantism  tlie  good 
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primates  Grindal  and  Sandys  hardly  needed  a  hunting-seat, 
and  tfacy  were  probably  glad  to  put  tiiis  property  in  charge 
of  the  senior  Brewster  as  a  man  of  official  chanicter;  their 
successors,  Piers  and  Hutton,  did  so  intrust  it  to  the  younger 

Brewster.  Hunter  supposed  that  Sandys  alienated  this  estate 
to  his  son,  who  leased  it  to  BreMrster;  but  Dexter  finds  the 
latter  to  have  been  merely  agent  for  the  archbishop  of  the 
time,  and  the  premises  still  belonging  to  the  See  of  York. 

Brewster  left  office  Sept.  30,  1607  (o.  s.),  and  his  place 
was  tilted  successively  by  Francis  Hall,  John  Nelson,  William 
Nelson,  and  Edward  Wright ;  in  the  tatter's  time,  during  the 
Commonwealth,  the  post-station  was  removed  to  the  litde 
market-town  of  Bawtiy,  about  a  mile  to  die  northward;  and 
(1658)  a  public  wagon  was  provided  to  cany  passengers  from 
London  to  Bawtry,  in  three  days,  for  zos}  No  private  person 
thereabouts  could  afford  to  maintain  the  "  manor  of  the 
bishops,"  and  as  decay  could  only  be  stayed  by  costly  repairs, 
the  edifice  was  taken  down,  and  its  materials  sold  to  make 
many  smaller  structures.  By  1673  it  had  so  thoroughly 
ceased  to  be,  that  the  historian  Thoroton  then  mentioned 
Scrooby  as  where  "  wiUiin  memory  stood  a  very  fair  palace." 
When  in  1849  Hunter  discovered  the  connection  of  Scrooby 
with  religious  events  now  to  be  mentioned,  the  loyal  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  became  intensely  interested.  In 
185 1  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  place;  this  he  repeated  in  1865,  i8yi  (when 
he  spent  a  month  there).  1877,  and  1880.  Nothing  remained 
of  the  famous  edifice,  but  the  line  of  the  moat  was  visible  in 
the  meailow  close  by  the  railway-station  on  the  bank  of  the 
little  B>  ton,  a  branch  of  the  near-by  and  well-named  River 
Idle.   A  large  brick  house  which  was  in  some  way  connected 

>  !■  1763  Ikere  was  but  one  suge-coach  between  London  and  Edinbingh.  Il 
made  a  trip  monthly,  taking  a  fortnight  each  way  (fare  £4). 

In  iUSo  market-fairs  were  held  at  Bawtry  (Vork&hire)  June  iith.  November 
161k,  aad  November  23d.  A  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company  was  there 
IhMb  awl  the  popnlation  wm  990.  Bawtry  is  nearly  mkhray  between  Scrooby 
and  AoMerfield.  birt  a  little  to  one  ride.  All  three  were  on  the  Great  Northen 
Kond,  thooglb  only  Somofay  and  Bavtiy  an  on  the  Gfcat  Noitlwni  Kailway. 
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with  the  mnnor,  is  still  inhabited,  nrnl  in  the  roof  of  its  more 
modern  covv-housc  the  enthusiastic  visitor  discovered  fifty- 
foar  carved  oak  beams  of  various  sizes,  which  were  evidently 
relics  of  the  departed  palace.  In  1855  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrejr 
made  a  loving  visit  there,  as  hatve  the  Editor  of  this  woik 
and  many  other  New  Englandert  in  lator  years. 

Brewster,  as  "  post "  at  Scrooliy,  might  have  lived  in  case 
as  well  as  dignity ;  but  he  became  very  industrious  in  InaUding 
up  the  Episcopal  congregations  in  a  wide  region,  persuading 
the  people  to  secure  learned  and  pious  clergy,  of  whom  many 
rural  parishes  had  been  made  destitute  by  the  removal  of 
Puritan  incumbents.  He  also  induced  them  to  put  their 
neglected  church  edifices  in  good  condition  and  to  become 
active  hi  filling  them;  he  often  aided  poor  parbhes  with 
money,  giving  beyond  his  means.  Basset  Lawe  thus  had  a 
religious  awalcening  through  Brewster's  seal,  which  was  ably 
seconded  by  some  of  the  young  Puritan-Episcopal  clergy, 
chief  among  whom  were  Richard  Bernard,  of  Worksop, 
Thomas  Toller,  and  Robert  GifTord;  these  zealous  Puritans 
remained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  till  their 
deaths  in  old  age.  Vicar  Brewster  of  Sutton  probably  left 
the  fine  little  church  at  Scrooby  to  a  curate  unequal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  postmaster  William  Brewster ;  for  on  Sundays 
the  latter  was  wont  to  walk  four  miles  through  tlie  fields  to 
Babworth,  idiere  preadied  Richard  Clifton.^  On  his  way 
Brewster  was  jofated  by  several  friends;  and  while  returning, 
spent  the  time  in  social  discussion  with  them  of  the  day's 
excfdses.  In  time  there  was  a  most  interesting  addition  to 
this  group. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Scrooby,  by  a  path  along 
the  meadows  of  the  Idle,  and  also  on  the  Great  Northern 
Road,  lies  the  Yorkshire  village  of  Austerfield.  There,  at 
the  subsidy  of  1571;.  the  only  laymen  of  suflicient  pro[>erty 
to  be  rated  were  William  Hr.idford'("  Hradfourth  ")  and  John 
Hanson,  —  two  of  those  small  landholders  known  as  yeomen, 
once  so  fanportant  a  section  of  the  English  commons,  coming 

S  Settled  there  1586,  aet  3> 

•  TlM  "BnMilcnd  Howt"  bstm  ocovlid. 
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next  to  the  gentry,  but  now  hardly  known  as  a  class.  In 
1584  their  children,  William  Bradford,  Jr.,  and  Alice  Hanson, 
were  married ;  and  on  March  39, 1590  (n.  s.),  there  was  bom 
and  baptised  a  third  William  of  tiie  name*— the  future  gov- 
ernor of  the  **Pilgrbi  Republic."  >  The  child's  fother  died 
the  next  ytwr,  and  his  guardianship  fell  to  two  uncles,  worthy 
but  plodding  men.  As  the  lad  had  some  inherited  land,  they 
intended  him  for  agriculture;  but  his  hcahh  being  poor,  he 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  indulge  his  natural  desire 
for  study.  We  often  hear  of  Bradford's  lack  of  educational 
advantages  from  writers  who,  misinformed  or  uninformed, 
think  that  his  early  life  was  spent  in  the  tillage  of  those  pat- 
rimonial acres,  and  to  a  vain  effort  at  marriage  into  a  neigh- 
boring Dunily  of  "  Carpenters/'  supposed  to  rank  as  his  social 
superiors.  But,  in  bet,  the  records  show  that  there  was  no 
such  Carpenter  family  in  that  region.*  Bradford  represented 
the  two  leading  families  of  Austcrfield;  he  had  barely  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  when  he  became  an  exile  from  England, 
and  his  scholarly  character  very  strongly  implies  close  study 
and  good  training  in  youth. 

At  about  his  twelfth  year,  from  a  study  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  Bradford  became  a  religious  inquirer.  His  soul  wanted 
something  more  than  he  could  get  iirom  the  stolid  incumbent 
of  his  ancestral  parish ;  but  from  his  uncles  he  had  little  sym- 
pathy, and  from  his  young  friends  he  received  coarse  ridicule. 
Mather  says  the  inhabitants  of  Austerfield  were  *'a  most 
ignorant  and  licentious  people,  and  like  unto  their  priest." 
Soon  the  eager  lad  found  his  way  to  Brewster.  Sunday 
mornings  he  followed  the  meadow-paths  to  Scrooby,  and 
thence  accompanied  his  friend  to  liabworth  and  Clifton.  As 
the  grave,  middle-aged  courtier  and  the  earnest,  confiding 

*  The  Austcrfield  churcb  having  a  modern  funt,  Dr.  Dexter  made  a  tearck  iot 
the  diicarded  one,  at  which  Bradford  romt  have  been  christened.  He  traced  it 
to  the  pcniUry  yaid  of  an  oKl  lady,  who  used  it  for  watering  her  fowls.  It  was 
a  good-sixed  »tone,  rudely  excavated.  It  was  reclaimed  and  placed  as  a  relic  in 
the  church  nave.  The  thrifty  PUlietlne  in  chaige  of  a  ahniiar  foot  at  Scrooby 
offered  it  for  sale,  and  it  found  its  way  to  the  Congregational  Church  of  Kcv. 
Dr.  Little  at  CbicJ^o.  (bee  Gen.  Keg.,  ax.  9a)  Scroobjr "  btodts,"  with  greater 
pn^ieqr*  wei«  alio  taken  lo  CUa^ 

■See  Chap.  XXIV. 
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youtli  paced  along  their  fragrant  pathway,  httlc  did  they  look 
like  the  Moses  and  Aaron  who  were  to  establish  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  in  a  Canaan  yet  to  be  conquered  from  tlic  Trans- 
atlantic wilderness. 

Bradford  found  in  Brewster  not  only  religious  sympathy, 
but  abo  secular  instructioii;  his  friend  was  a  bom  teacher, 
and  was  rarely  qualified  to  pass  bqrond  the  meagre  range  of 
text-books  and  make  his  pupil  fimiliar  with  the  affairs  of 
camps,  courts,  and  countries.  The  youtfi,  who  had  a  fond- 
ness for  history  and  antiquities,  must  have  found  no  little 
enjoyment  and  profit  in  studying  the  Scrooby  palace  in  its 
decaying  grandeur,  especially  with  the  expositions  of  its 
learned  master. 

When  the  boy  had  reached  sixteen  years  there  came  a 
rude  change.  Prelatical  persecution  had  become  active  in 
Basset  Lawe.  Some  of  the  clergymen  whom  Brewster  had 
with  such  sacrifice  procured  for  negleeted  parishes  were 
driven  from  their  pulpits,  while  many  others  were  harassed 
and  threatened.  At  first  Brewster  merely  claimed  that  the 
upper  church-ofRciab  were  exceeding  their  lawful  powers; 
but  under  a  continuance  of  persecution  soon  came  to  ques- 
tion the  rightfulness  of  such  powers,  even  though  legal.  If 
the  Church  of  England  had  then  changed  into  the  Church 
she  is  to-day,  doubtless  Brewster  and  Ikadford  would  have 
lived  and  died  in  her  communion  amid  tin*  scenes  of  their 
youth ;  probably,  too,  New  England  and  Canada  would  have 
been  to-day  a  colony  of  France.  But  the  prelatic  persecutbn 
was  madly  continued,  and  it  finally  repelled  many  talented 
and  [rfons  laborers  from  the  Church. 

As  Puritans,  the  Scrooby  reformers  had  been  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers;  now  tiiey  made  themselves  vastly  more  so 
by  becoming  Separatists. 

The  outlying  members  of  the  former  nainshoroii^rh  flock 
were  still  around  Scrooby.  A  Separatist  congregation  was 
gathered,  and  Clifton,  who  seems  to  have  been  rjccted  from 
Babworth  for  nonconformity,  became  the  pastor.  Hrewster 
was  early  in  this  movement,  and  with  him  came  his  youtliful 
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friend  Bradford.  Soon,  as  junior  pastor,  was  secured  John 
Robinson,  a  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  been  a  clergy- 
the  EitabliihtfdChwdiacarNonridi,  being  deprived 
Ibr  wm-ritnaliMi.  He  vwdKatliiit^  yean  old  <  1606).  His 
great  ability^  and  wortli  aie  atloled  cvea  by  BaiUie,  who  m  a 
•evere  attack  upon  tbit  Cbardi  §ay%:  "Ifr.  KoNnson,  their 
pastor,  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  most  learned, 
polished,  and  modest  spirit  that  ever  that  sect  enjoyed.  He 
ruined  the  rigid  Separation,  allowing  the  lawfulness  of  com- 
municating with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  \S  ord  and 
prayer,  tlnjugli  not  in  the  sacraments  and  discipline.'* 

Bradford  says  that  Brewster  was  "  a  special  stay  and  help  " 
to  this  flock,  which  ordinarily  met  for  worship  in  the  halb  of 
hit  old  maoor-hoiise,  where  "with  great  love  he  entertained 
them  .  .  .  naking  provisioa  for  theai  to  his  great  charge.** 
(Ftobably  auuiy  came  with  horses  froos  a  distance.)  Even 
tiie  seclusion  and  quasi-official  protection  of  the  "  post "  and 
his  OMnor^house  could  not  long  hide  this  congregation  from 
the  informers,  and  meetings  were  at  times  held  elsewhere. 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1607,  the  pursuit  was  so  persistent 
th.it  the  Church  determined  on  flight  to  Holland.  Brewster 
left  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  that  year, 
and  his  comrades,  turning  their  leases  and  litde  holdings  into 
cash,  packed  their  movable  goods  for  a  start;  but  the  King, 
to  prevent  such  emigrations,  had  closed  the  ports  against 
all  who  had  not  his  license  to  depart  As  Bradford  says, 
*'  Though  they  could  not  stay,  yet  were  they  not  suffered  to 
go*"  He  adds  that  they  were  forced  to  bribe  mariners  and 
give  exorbitant  prices  for  secret  conveyance ;  yet  were  they 
betrayed,  to  their  great  suffering  and  loss,  as  he  illustrates  by 
two  cases. 

A  large  company  of  them  hired  an  entire  ship,  which  was 
to  meet  them  at  Boston,  forty  miles  from  Scrooby.  The 
captain  having  kept  them  waiting  beyond  the  stipulated  time, 
at  great  expense,  finally  took  them  and  their  goods  on  board 
during  the  night;  but  havhig  bargained  with  the  catchpoles 
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to  prove  false,  the  pnsscnj^crs  and  their  cfTccts  were  at  once 
seized  and  hurried  ashore.  While  in  the  boats  the  officers 
robbed  the  people  of  tiicir  money,  the  men  being  examined 
to  their  very  shirts,  and  the  women  searched  "  further  than 
became  modesty,"  while  their  Iceepsalces,  booki,  and  other 
little  effects  were  ttolen  or  scattered.  The  Boaton  magis- 
trates, however,  were  very  courteous,  and  would  have  dis- 
charged the  victims  if  possible;  but  that  could  only  be  done 
by  a  higher  power.^  After  a  month's  imprisonment  most  of 
ihac  people  were  dismissed  ;  but  lirewster,  Bradford,  and  five 
others  of  "  principall "  were  kept  in  prison  for  the  assizes, 
with  a  result  not  stated.  This  robbery  by  unworthy  minions 
of  an  unworthy  law  fell  severely  upon  the  company,  and  it 
left  the  largest  loser,  the  great-hearted  Brewster,  so  nearly 
destitute  that  for  some  yean  in  Holland  he  lived  in  sad  pov^ 
crty  and  toil, — he  who  had  once  kept  the  keys  of  Dutch 
cities,  and  feasted  with  princes  and  ambassadors. 

The  next  spring  (1608)  '  some  of  this  company  and  others 
agreed  with  a  Dutch  vessel,  then  at  Hull,  to  call  for  them  at 
Grimsby  Common, — a  tract  of  unoccupied  land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber.  All  were  there  at  the  time;  but  the  women 
and  children  having  been  sent  with  the  goods  in  a  shallop, 
and  reaching  the  place  first,  had  on  account  of  severe  sea- 
sickness persuaded  the  boatmen  to  run  over  night  into  a  still 
creek,  where  next  morning,  on  the  arrival  of  the  others,  the 
shallop  lay  aground  at  ebb  tMe.  The  only  means  of  embark- 
ii^  was  tfie  ship's  one  small  boat;  so  Bradford  and  a  few 
helpers  went  on  board  by  this  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 

*  BiNlon  (England)  wit  tndhwd  to  fhen!Utf,  md  •  few  yeai*  later  wa*  noted 

for  Nonconformity,  though  not  for  Dissent.  Iltitchinson  credits  it  with  perhaps 
conUibating  more  among  the  leading  (amilies  at  Massachasctts  Bay  than  anj 
Mherphee.eaceptLoodM.  Some  of  to  Mrigiantt  were  tiie  vicar  JolmCoitoii, 
and  Governors  Dudley,  Bettingham.  and  VgftnUt,  and  llagbtnite  Coddlngton, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Rhode  laland. 

In  1607  Iu>^ton  petltimwd  ParllaaMnt  to  be  cUuncd  "  amnnp;  the  decayed 
towns.'*  In  1621  the  croHC*  were  aecreUy  cut  onl  from  her  official  maces. 
The  mayor  himself  was  sotpected  of  the  act,  bat  a  aharp  investigation  failed  to 
find  proof.  In  1624  John  Cotton,  the  vicar,  was  hdd  to  MiaTlir  for  lattlsg  MNM 
o(  Ua  people  tcoeive  in  the  communion  standing. 

'  Aflwaa  anaimlly  lavata  wlnlw ,    Pvhut,  i.  2^ 
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othefs.  Before  a  second  load  could  be  brought,  there  ap> 
peered  in  tiie  distance  a  great  crowd  of  horse  and  foot  with 
bills  and  guns,  for  the  tipstaves  had  raised  a  posse  to  letse 

the  fugitives. 

The  Dutch  skipper,  fearing  for  himself,  put  to  sea  with  his 
few  passengers,  some  of  whom  had  no  money  with  them,  and 
none  had  sufficient  clothing,  while  their  effects  hiy  in  the 
Stranded  barque,  exposed  to  tlic  rubble  which  was  bearing 
down  on  their  families  and  friends.  They  appealed  with 
tears  to  the  captain  to  return  them  to  the  shore;  but  that 
frightened  mariner,  as  Bradford  s^,  "swore  his  countries 
oath  '  sacremente,'  .  .  .  waiged  his  Ancor,  ho/sed  sayles, 
&  away."  Quickly  arose  a  great  storm,  and  for  seven  days 
the  unhappy  voyagers  saw  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars. 
The  sailors  gave  themselves  up  as  lost;  once,  as  the  ship 
plunged  beneath  the  wave-crests,  they  went  into  a  panic  with 
shrick-s  and  cries.  Yet  that  little  knot  of  ICnglish  ycunien,  all 
unused  to  the  sea,  preserved  their  calmness  even  when  the 
water  "  ran  into  their  mouths  and  ears ;  "  and  as  the  terrified 
saaofs  cried,  We  smk  1  We  sink  I "  Bradford  and  his  friends 
were  heard  repeating, "  Yet,  Lord,  thou  canst  save  1  Yet,  Lord, 
thou  canst  save  I " 

When  the  storm  ended,  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Norway 
was  close  under  their  lee ;  the  ship  having  been  blown  some 
four  hundred  miles  northward  of  her  course,  and  a  trip  of  two 
hundred  miles  lengthened  to  nearly  one  thousand.  When, 
in  two  weeks  from  Grimsby,  she  reached  I^'lushing,  the  hardy 
mariners  of  that  port  wondered  at  her  survival.  Oa  landing, 
through  some  maUctous  hint  to  the  magistrates  that  Bradford 
was  escaping  from  English  justice,  he  was  arrested,  though  at 
once  discharged  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  only  a  religious 
refugee.  The  exiles  then  went  to  Amsterdam. 

The  people  left  on  Grimsby  Common  had  short  time  for 
action.  The  men  would  incur  fines,  costs,  and  official  rob- 
bery, which  woufd  end  all  present  hope  of  emigration.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  they  must  escape  along  the  shore, 
leaving  the  youths  and  servants  to  aid  the  women  and  chil- 
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drcn.  Tlmsc  who  remained  were  soon  captured  and  drajrjrcd 
from  one  justice  (?)  to  another,  the  women  distracted  between 
concern  for  their  fu^'itive  husbands  and  brothers,  and  their 
"  poor  little  ones  hanging  about  them,  crying  for  fear  and 
quaking  with  cold ; "  but  as  no  one  could  censure  the  women 
for  following  their  husbaiuls»  childieii  their  parents,  or  ser- 
vants their  employers,  these  poor  people,  after  undergoing 
much  misery,  vrere  dismissed.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  men 
had  escaped,  for  there  would  have  been  small  hesitation  in 
punishing  them  ruinously.  Of  the  (ate  of  the  goods  in  the 
shallop,  nothing  is  said. 

There  were  many  other  "  notable  passages  and  troubles " 
which  winnowed  out  the  less  courageous  and  steadfast  of  the 
fugitives,  but  drew  in  others.  In  various  ways  the  constant 
ones  were  sent  over  to  Amsterdam,  the  rear  of  the  column 
being  guarded  by  the  brave  patriarchs  of  the  flock, — Clifton, 
Robinson,  and  Brewster.  A  stay  in  England  was  especially 
dangerous  for  this  Iloratian  three;  but  they  held  their  ground 
witii  there  were  no  more  to  be  helped  across,  and  then  they 

followed.* 

In  August,  1608,  like  the  Children  of  Israel  on  the  Arabian 
shore,  this  reunited  band  of  pilgrims  stood  by  the  banks  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  poured  out  songs  of  praise  for  their 
deliverance.  But  sadness  mingled  in  their  joy.  For  England 
they  had  an  abiding  love;  her  language  and  usages,  her 
traditions  and  history,  her  hills  and  meadows,  the  homes  of 
their  youth  and  the  graves  of  their  dead,  were  interwoven 
with  their  thoughts  and  affections.  The  religious  freedom  of 
Holland  they  could  only  enjoy  as  foreigners;  and  though 
jthetr  mother-land  had  been  to  Uiem  merciless  beyond  endu- 
rance, their  hearts  would  continue  untravelled  until  they  could 
beat  in  a  ntw  England  more  truly  English  than  England 
herself. 

>  In  1608  Archbishop  Matthew  of  York  ordered  a  fine  for  non-appearance 
befure  his  court  ngninst  William  Drewslcr,  Richard  Jackson,  and  Kot>ert 
Rochester.  They  probably  were  then  all  at  Amsterdatn,  —  a  very  good  place 
to  te  hv  wdcr  tkt  drcuMHiKm 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  a  Stnuice  Land.  —  Separatists  at  Amsterdam.  —  Separatist  Churches 
and  their  Officials.  —  Removal  to  Leyden.  — The  Pilgrims'  Vocations. 

—  Their  Church  under  Kobinson.  —  Robinson's  DisUnctioa.  —  His 
UberaUtjr* — MafrUigea.—R«»ooable  Desires  for  FortborEnifrati^ 

—  Prajeds.— >Tlie  Seteo  Ankles.  —  Invoicing  Ei^fah  Patronage.  — 
Failure  to  secure  Help  from  the  Virginia  Company.  —  Manhattan 
Offers.— The  "Adventurers'"  Offers. —  " Mayflower "  and  **Speed> 
weU**  «mng»iil  —The  Farewell  Tryst.  —  Departure  fion  L^dco. 


THE  ninl  fugitives  from  Basset  Lawe  found  much  matter 
of  marvel  in  their  new  abidiiig-placc.  The  memorable 
war  between  Holland  and  Spain  was  then  in  progress,  and 
the  sight  of  fleets  and  armies  in  motion  and  walled  towns 
fully  garrisoned,  mingled  strangely  with  evidences  of  a  world- 
wide commerce  pursued  through  novel  methods  of  business 
and  labor  by  a  dense  and  thrifty  population,  whose  manners 
and  language  ooutd  not  but  prove  nnoongenial  to  most  of 
our  immigrants,  wlio,  like  true  Britons,  toolc  but  unkindly  to 
a  foreign  tongue,  regarding  it  as  an  impractical>Ie  Jargon. 
Yet  their  heavy  losses  by  robbeiy  and  excessive  charges 
required  them  prompdy  to  find  such  work  as  they  could  do. 
Even  the  goitle  Brewster  had  nothing  left  of  his  fbrmer  com- 
petence; and  he  who  had  helped  so  many  in  his  prosperity 
had  now  to  resort  to  such  drudgery  as  could  be  found  by 
one  unused  to  any  handicraft,  and  practically  ignorant  of  his 
employer's  language.  But  in  due  time  the  Anglo-Saxon 
*'  pluck,"  which  had  made  the  emigration  possible,  secured  to 
all  a  weU-eamed  comfort 

At  Amsterdani  were  two  Separatist  congregations.  The 
chief  was  that  hanishud  from  London  hi  1593,  after  the  eace- 
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cution  of  Greenwood,  its  sub-pastor  or  teacher.  It  still  had 
its  former  learned  pastor,  Johnson,  while  the  martyr's  place 
was  filled  by  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  of 
his  day;  it  also  had  four  ruling  elders  (with  no  pastoral 
authority),  three  deacons,  and  a  deaconess.  Bradford  says 
the  ktler  was  "an  ancient  widow"  who  was  specially  niliMlfbl 
of  the  sick,  assigning  the  young  women  as  watchers  and 
nnrses,  and  was  also  in  charge  of  relief  for  the  sick  poor;  he 
adcb:  "She  usually  sat  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  congre- 
gation with  a  little  birchen  rod  in  her  hand,  and  kept  little 
children  in  great  awe  from  disturbing  the  congregation."* 
The  communicants  numbered  three  hundred,  and  their  church 
at  first  impressed  the  new  comers  by  its  "  order  and  beauty."* 
The  other  body  was  that  already  noticed  as  escaping  from 
Gainsborough,  and  Iciving  behind  tliose  ex-mcmbers  around 
Scrooby.  Its  dauntless  and  eminent  pastor,  John  Smith, 
whom  persecution  could  not  move,  was  becoming  so  wild 
and  changeable  in  a  state  of  Ireedom  that  his  society  was 
brealdng  to  pieces,  and  its  divisions  affecting  the  elder 
Church." 

The  new  comers  determined  to  leave  this  scene  of  strife 
before  it  should  involve  their  own  serene  circle ;  so  about 
May,  1609,  some  nine  months  after  their  arrival,  they  removed 
to  Lcyden,*  a  city  of  "  sweete  situation  "  on  the  Old  Rhine, 
about  twenty-two  miles  southwest  of  Amsterdam.  Brave 
Clifton,  who  then  ranked  as  "  a  reverend  old  man,"  though 
but  fifty-sue  years  old,  had  worn  out  before  his  time,  and  now 
retired  from  service,  himself  and  family  remaining  with  John- 

1  In  1753,  Cap«  Cod,  the  town  o(  Tniro  appointed  a  man  "  to  take  care 
of  and  chastise  the  boys  who  play  la  mutliig.* 

*  Cbron.  Pil.,  pp.  445-456. 

*  Smith  sttbseqaently  denounced  the  liberality  of  Roblnioa**  Church,  whidi 
he  elegantly  termed  "  as  very  a  harlot  as  either  her  mother,  the  Church  of  En^ 
land,  or  ber  grandmother,  Rome."— ^mA^^  Mft  IVarkSt  vii.  J851  ix.  409. 

^  The  IjHgAuuitt  9iikMitnuit  of  tho  Roiimm,  fran  dfailectic  EjuifUiUtt  f  Kcltto 
Mjk,  an  end  ;  linn,  a  hill) ;  !n  the  period  of  which  wc  write,  the  second  city  of 
Holland,  and  fast  becoming  the  "  Manchester  "  of  the  timet.  Ita  population 
was  Increasing  throogh  refogees  from  France  and  tfie  SpanUi  Slatai.  In  1640 
it  had  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  in  ij  rr  1  n  f  nf J  IllOMind  ]  In  iSoO^ 
thirty  thousand ;  since  when  it  has  happily  increased. 
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son's  people  at  Amsterdain.*  The  Scrooby  tMnd  at  this 
second  hegira  numbered  about  one  hundred  persons.  Their 
canal  journey  to  Leyden  must  have  brought  them  new  won- 
ders, especially  as  they  floated  through  Harlem,  over  the  site 

of  its  most  horrible  tragedy,  —  not  unlikely  to  be  repeated,— 
and  again  as  they  sailed  in  among  the  thirty  islands,  on  which 
was  built  "the  Venice  of  the  North."*  In  this  manufacturing 
city  unskilled  labor  was  far  less  remunerative  than  in  the 
world's  great  seaport  which  they  had  just  left.  As  most 
had  expected,  they  injured  themselves  in  a  business  point  of 
view;  but  this  was  the  price  they  readily  paid  for  harmony.* 
Yet  such  people  would  not  be  long  in  leamfaig  new  things, 
lircwster's  son  Jonathan  became  a  ribbon-weaver;  John 
Tilley  a  silk-worker;  William  White  a  "wool-carder,"  and 
Robert  Cushman  a  "  wool-comber ;  "  Degory  Priest  a  hatter ; 
John  Jenney  a  brewer  ;  William  Jepson  and  Francis  Katon, 
carpenters;*  while  Bradford  apprenticed  himself  to  a  French 
fustian,  bombazine,  or  baize-maker,  and  finally  carried  on  the 
manufacture  for  himself  with  some  success.  Dexter  thinks 
many  became  weavers  of  baize  and  serge, — a  large  local 
business, — while  others  were  twine-spinners,  masons,  cabinet- 
makers, bakers,  and  tailors,  and  some  were  known  as  "  mer- 
chants." All  were  busy;  but  business  was  so  hard  that 
constant  labor  enabled  few  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  living. 

Brewster  for  a  time  was  subjected  to  especial  hardship, 
which  he  bore  with  his  old-time  cheerfulness  and  dignity. 
After  several  years  he  was  employed  by  some  German  and 
Danish  students  at  the  University  to  teach  them  English. 

1  He  died  there  t6i6. 

*  A  title  now  more  frc(|ucnt1y  applied  to  Amsterdam  (three  hundred  bridges), 
■nd  sometimes  to  Stockholm.  Leyden  bad  over  one  hundred  and  foriy-five 
bridges,  mostly  of  itone. 

'  (icorge  Sumner  rather  zealously  contends  that  the  Pilgrims  must  have 
found  Leydcn  much  better  tot  their  industries  j  but  Bradford  twice  saya  the 
oontvaiy. 

«  It  is  not  certain  that  all  these  persons  were  among  the  Pilgrims  at  their 
arrival  in  I^ydcn,  though  there  is  little  doubt  ot  it.  Among  the  "  merchants," 
or  uirders,  are  not  onllke^  to  lutvi  been  Jobn  Carter,  Edmnd  Southworth,  aad 
Geotgp  MortoB. 
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They  were  of  h'l^h  families,  and  made  liberal  employers. 
Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  class  could  talk  in  the  other's 
language;  but  this  apparent  obstacle  to  school  exercises 
yielded  before  the  then  nbiqtiitotis  Latin.  No  English  gram- 
mar was  available,  but  Brewster  constructed  one  upon  the 
Latin  model.  One  of  these  original  text-books  would  now 
be  an  educational  curiosi^,  cheaply  purchased  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  some  scores  of  its  successors  in  that  field.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  set  up  as  a  printer,  his  work  consisting 
largely  <>f  such  tlicoldpicnl  books  as  iniRht  not  be  snfcly 
published  in  ICnglaml.  His  Cartwright's  Commentary  (1617), 
of  795  pages,  in  Latin,  is  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  and  also 
in  the  pastor's  library  of  the  original  church  there.  In  Pil- 
grim Hall  w  also  hb  "  Cartwright's  Confutation  of  the  Rhe- 
mists*  Translation"  (1618),  837  pages  folio.' 

In  1619  the  English  Government  complained  that  Brews- 
ter's books  were  "  vented  underhand  "  in  their  country,  and 
asked  that  he  be  delivered  up  for  trial  in  England.  Strange 
it  is  that  the  Dutch  should  have  descended  to  such  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  asylum.  Brewster  for  eleven  years  had 
been  an  industrious  and  peaceful  resident  of  Holland,  and 
was  still  pursuing  a  calling  useful  and  entirely  lawful  there. 
But  the  Dutch,  anxious  to  strengthen  their  English  alliance 
against  Spain,  promptly  sacrificed  principle  and  relf-rcspect. 
The  English  ambassador.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,*  wrote  home 
that  Brewster  had  been  seised;  but  soon  after  had  to  ex- 
plain that  the  drunken  "  Schout"'  employed  had  by  mistake 
arrested  one  Thomas  Brewer,  and  that  the  longed-for  Brew- 
ster had  disappeared  with  all  his  eflfects.  In  fact,  William 
Brewster  was  in  London,  which,  in  the  state  of  detective 
skill  then,  was  a  very  safe  place  for  an  obscure  fugitive. 
There  he  remained  until  the  sailing  of  the  "  Mayflower " 

I  Dr.  Ucxier  has  both  thcM  workt,  ud  wtwn  otlier  mutlkr  book*  from 
Biewiter't  preas. 

*  He  becMiM  Lord  Dorchester,  and  was  Ksteos  tn  helping  along  the  diarter 
forthe  Puritan  Colony  at  Mnssachusctt^  T^^y  TW"^  n[;nin  indicates  the  hoilDilf 
of  Airitans  vs.  Separatists.   Lord  Dorchester  died  i6j2. 

*  Aigfit*,  "  deputy  sherHt'* 
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(which  he  helped  fit-out),  except  that  during  the  time  be 

visited  Scrooby. 

The  Pilgrim  Church  continued  to  grow  under  Robinson  as 
sole  clergyman.  On  reaching  Lcydcn,  Hrewster  had  been 
made  ruling  cider,  and  three  deacons  had  been  ordained; 
probably  John  Carver  and  Samuel  Fuller  were  two  of  the 
latter,*  The  ruling  elder,  in  tiie  paator'a  absence,  was  to 
preach,  but  he  could  not  baptiae  or  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper;  he  drew  no  sakuy,  and  was  only  an  upper  deacon.* 
The  pastor  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sunday, 
and  preached  three  times  a  weeic 

Holland  in  her  long  war  for  freedom  had  learned  the 
pecuniary  value  of  able-bodied  inhabitants,  —  a  lesson  which 
England  and  France  did  not  comprehend.  Hence,  loyal 
Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  English 
Ritualists,  and  Puritans  were  not  only  provided  with  places 
of  worship,  but  received  a  partial  stipend  for  their  clergy. 
But  as  the  Separatista  were  especially  obnoxious  to  the  King 
of  England,  the  obsequious  Dutch  completely  ignored  them; 
they  were  let  alone  and  left  alone.  Hence  the  Pilgrim  flock 
had  to  provide  its  own  temple.  A  large  house  on  Klok 
Street'  was  bought  by  four  of  the  people,  the  deed  showing 
that  on  May  5,  161 1,  it  was  sold  for  8,000  florins  ($3,200)  to 
"Jan  Rabnits,"  preacher  of  the  English  communion,  William 
Jcpson,  Henry  Wood,  and  Reynulph  Tschickcns  (Dickens  or 
Tickcns*).  As  values  now  are,  this  price  wt>iilil  be  nearly 
$16,000.  The  next  estate  on  one  side  was  held  by  William 
Symonds,  —  probably  one  of  the  flock.  In  1 865  Dexter  Ibund 

^  Deacons  cuniinucd  to  be  ordainctl  >u>  in  the  parent  Church,  including  the 
laying  00  of  hands,  until,  in  1716,  Pastor  Little  of  Plymouth  disused  the  ccre- 
■MOj,  at  the  election  of  Thomas  Foster  and  John  Atwuod.  This  much  troubled 
the  older  people,  as  also  did  his  baptizing  a  sick  child  in  private  at  iUt  home,  in- 
stead of  in  church.  This  excellent  pastor  served  at  Plymouth  161)9-1723,  and  was 
the  fint  minister  interred  on  Burial  Hill  (aged  47).  where  bis  gravestone  isstili 
MM.  After  hit  death  the  ordlaadoa  of  deacons  was  for  a  time  retamed. 

*  At  Plymuuth  Brewster  wore  a  gown  and  bands.  These  articles  appctffal 
Us  inventory,  together  with  Ida  violet  coat,  green  waistcoat,  and  aword. 

*  •«ia6lc«ieeg**(lil«natnirtlBdoii,**BaliLaM'*)|  hi  eapccaaive  AaifikSm' 
lion.  **  nelfry  Street." 

*  The  aame  year  Didtens  (?)  married  Jane  Whiu,  a  sister  oi  Mr*.  Robinson 
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this  lot  to  measure  but  twenty-five  feet  on  the  street,  while  it 
wns  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep  ;  a  little  back  from 
the  street  it  spread  over  what  would  have  been  the  garden'; 
of  both  the  adjoining  houses.  On  the  rear  it  was  bounded 
by  the  "Falidc  Bagye"  cloister,  where  now  is  the  Univcrsi^ 
library.  If  one  vMtiiig  llie  latter  steps  into  the  second  alcove 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  he  will  see  under  the  window 
Robinson's  garden,  now  hi  fine  condition  and  fiiU  of  flowers. 
The  house  has  long  shice  given  way  to  the  French  Walloon 
asyhim  ;  but  with  the  cordi.il  consent  of  the  custodians  of  this 
edifice,  Dr.  Dexter  (aided  by  Prof  G.  E.  Day,  of  Yale)  placed 
on  Its  front  a  marble  slab  with  this  inscription :  — 

Oa  this  spot  lived, 

taught,  and  died, 
John  Rodinson. 
1611-1635. 

Every  American,  of  whatever  creed  or  name,  who  visits 
Ley  den  may  welt  pause  before  that  marble  tablet  as  before 
the  shrine  of  a  saint. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  house  (which  Winslow  calls  "  large  ") 
was  not  only  the  dwelling  of  the  pastor  and  a  general  place 
of  resort  for  the  congregation,  but  was  also  their  house  of 
worship.  Certainly  for  the  latter  purpc»se  they  occupied  no 
public  edifice,  nor  is  the  existence  of  dieir  society  mentioned 
in  the  Leyden  Records  beyond  the  reference  to  Robinson's 
clerical  function.  It  seems,  from  Dexter's  discoveries,  that  in 
the  prcat  garden  of  this  house  Williatn  Jepson  Iniilt  twenty- 
one  cabins,  in  which  it  is  presumed  the  poorer  nicmbcrs  of 
the  flock  lived,  possibly  in  a  co-operative  way.  Near  this 
hive  was  the  great  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  yet  closer  was 
the  Universify.  Soon  new  members  came»  and  the  congrega- 
thm  cannot  have  been  smaller  than  five  hundred,-— a  number 
for  which  even  the  large  house  was  hardly  sufficient,  diou^ 
no  allusion  b  made  to  any  other.* 

*  Bradford  Mq«(Chron.  Pit.,  pp- 45S>  4 56),  in  hii  "  Dialogae,"  that  "thef 
were  sometimes  not  much  fewer "  thnn  three  hundred  coaumtnkants.  Ths 
whole  coi^regation  must  have  been  much  larger. 
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To  this  community  Robinson  was  a  faithful  father.  He 
seems  to  have  had  much  secular  abihty,  and  to  have  taken 
general  char<^c  of  the  Httle  business  affairs  of  his  less  promi- 
nent parishioners,  besides  seeing  that  all  differences  were 
promptly  composed.  He  was  s  great  leader,  —  untiriiigi 
sagacious,  and  good.  In  a  few  yean  the  Univeisity  began  to 
Appreciate  him,  and  eietended  to  him  its  freedom,  which 
brought  privileges  and  pefquasttes;  *  and  it  was  tliought  that 
but  for  fear  of  King  James  he  would  have  had  some  gre^ 
prefcrmenL  In  the  contest  between  the  divinity  professors, 
Episcopius*  the  Arminian,  and  Polyandcr  the  Calvinist,  the 
latter,  when  getting  worsted,  insisted  that  Robinson  should 
meet  the  Arminian  in  debate.  Robinson  reluctantly  con- 
sented, and  held  several  public  discussions  in  l^tin  before 
the  men  of  the  University  and  others.  Bradford  describes 
Robinson  as  '*  terrible  to  the  Arminian^,"  and  Winslow  as- 
cribes wonderful  success  to  him;  but  th^  were  hardly  im- 
partial witnesses.  When  one  recalb  the  tragic  end  of  this 
controversy,  he  can  but  regret  that  Robinson,  however 
innocently,  was  connected  with  any  part  of  it* 

For  several  years  the  riU^rim  community  moved  quietly 
along.  The  Dutch  found  that  these  people,  however  poor, 
always  prompt!)'  paiti  their  debts  and  did  their  work  honor- 
ably; hence  their  custom  was  sought,  their  work  preferred, 
and  the  traders  were  ever  ready  to  loan  them  money.  Law- 
suits were  unknown.  Shortly  before  the  emigration  of  1620 
the  magistrates  of  Leyden  said  to  some  French  Ftatestants 
(Walloons'):  "These  English  have  lived  amongst  us  now 
lliis  twelve  years,  and  yet  wc  never  had  any  suit  or  accusation 
come  against  any  of  them;  but  your  strifes  and  quarrels  are' 
continual."  So  attractive  was  this  Pilgrim  community  that 

1  Ilxcniptinti  from  municipal  control,  half  •  bW  oC  twcr  e«Ciy  OMMth,  lod  ICH 
gallons  of  wttic  every  three  moottu. 

*  Sfanon  BlndM»pb  bocn  1593,  Sti 

*  Episcopius  was  stoned  nearly  to  dcnih,  and  later,  at  the  famous,  or  infamoos. 
Synod  of  Dort,  was  insulted  by  the  narruw  Calvinists,  expelled  from  the  Church, 
and  banished. 

*  French  immigrants  to  the  southern  lielgic  provinces,  callini;  tliem>clvcs 
**  Gaulois."  They  settled  on  the  River  Waal ;  tKoce  were  caUcd  by  the  Dutch 
•  WadKlw.**—  E^ith  OMrapiiaa,  WaUoans.* 
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in  1617  Edward  Winslow,  .i  young  I'^nglishman  of  talent  and 
education,  chancing  to  visit  Ixydcn  in  his  travels,  was  so 
charmed  with  the  manner  of  life  in  Robinson's  flock  that  he 
became  a  member;  the  next  year  he  made  the  tie  stronger 
by  marrying  EltiabeUi  Barker,  and  he  it  tupposed  to  have 
also  joined  Brewster  in  Ms  printing  bosiness. 

In  time  Robinson's  views  soitened,  and  instead  of  regarding 
his  parent,  the  English  Church,  as  vnchristian,  and  its  ordi> 
nances  as  nullities,  he  invited  to  communion  all  its  members 
who  professed  piety,  as  well  as  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and 
all  sects  of  French,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  IVotcstants.'  His 
Church,  which  at  one  time  was  called  "  Semi-Separatist,"  and 
not  infrequently  was  given  the  offensive  name  of  "  Hrownist," 
began  to  be  known  as  the  *•  Independent."  In  America, 
''Congrcgaticmal*'  is  the  term  in  nntveml  popular  use,  but 
in  England  'independent"  is  stiU  common.  In  the  two 
Amsterdam  Qiurches  rigid  Separatism  had  resulted  in  vio- 
lent quarrels;  their  congregations  dwindled,  and  in  time 
those  members  who  did  not  return  to  England  merged  into 
the  Dutch  population  so  thoroughly  that  their  very  names 
disappeared.  Rut  when  Robinson  began  to  advocate  liberal- 
ized views,  he  was  ru<U  ly  assailed  hy  his  former  Amsterdam 
friends  as  a  backslider,  tainted  with  "  the  harlotry  of  Episco- 
pacy;" while  his  still  earlier  associates,  Bernard  and  Toller, 
with  other  strong  Puritans  like  Ames  and  Ilildersham,  de- 
nounced his  Independency  as  based  on  separation  from  the 
Qiurch  of  England.  There  ensued  a  strong  tractartan  con- 
troversy, which  on  neither  side  abounded  in  courtesy  or 
charity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Robinson  was  inferior  to  none 
of  hb  opponents  in  vigor  and  acumen. 

As  jrears  passed,  many  changes  came  to  this  people.  In 
161 1  Isaac  AUcrtnn  married  Mary  Norris  from  Newburj' ;  in 
l6l3  Samuel  Fuller  and  Agnes  Carpenter,^  George  Morton 

'  Moshcim's  Ecclesiastical  Hint.,  v.  3R9.   See  also  Prince's  Annals. 

•  His  second  niarTi.ige.  His  first  wife  was  Elsie  Glasc<M:l{.  In  1617  he  was 
■arried  a  third  time^  his  wUe  then  being  Bridlget,  daqghter  of  Mrs.  "  Jooi  Lee,** 
— tiM  Dntck  cMe  fwdttcd  h. 
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and  Juliana  Carpenter,  William  White  and  Anna  Fuller,  were 
married;  in  1613  Edward  Southworth  became  the  husband 
of  Alice  Carpenter;  and  in  the  same  year  William  Bradford, 
then  twen^-three,  sailed  up  to  Amsterdam  and  brought  back 
as  his  wife  Dorothy  May,  who  was  only  sixteen.  At  least 
nineteen  other  marriages  took  place  befoie  1617.  Soom  of 
the  oldest  died;  and  tfaoae ^rfao  had  come  to  Leyden  at  chil- 
dren, succeeded  tiiem  as  heads  of  familiri.  Yet  the  Colon/s 
condition  was  unsatisfactory. 

By  1617  it  was  fonnd  that  few  with  their  constant  and  hard 
labor  could  cam  more  than  a  fairly  comfortable  living;  pro- 
vision for  old  age  and  reverses  was  impossible,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  deprived  of  proper  education,  many  of  the  young 
being  obliged  to  work  prematurely,  to  the  hindrance  of  their 
physical  growth,  —  a  lot  which  most  of  them  cheerfully  met 
Ibr  their  parents'  sake,  but  which  to  their  elders  was  a  source 
of  much  grief.  So  hard  was  this  life  that  many  later  comers 
fctumed  to  England,  choosing  die  risk  of  imprisonment  there 
to  tiie  constant  toil  which  in  Holland  wonld  only  earn  a  bare 
support  during  a  man's  best  years.  Henoe  the  oongr^tion 
fell  away  one  half  from  its  largest  size. 

The  young,  too,  were  naturally  acquiring  a  home-fccling 
for  Holland;  some  entered  her  army  or  went  to  sea  in  her 
ships,  and  others  had  found  the  daughters  of  the  land  fair  to 
look  upon.  Soon  they  would  become  Dutch  in  tastes  and 
habits,  and  the  third  generation  would  be  likely  not  only  to 
lose  the  English  language  and  character,  but  to  allow  the 
precious  fire  to  die  out  on  tin  Fflgrim  altar.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, as  in  tiie  odier  Cbntmental  countries,  Sunday  was  made 
a  day  of  recreation  and  jollity;  and  the  Pilgrim  lads  (the 
3rounger  portion  of  whom  had  never  known  any  other  public 
practice)  were  naturally  growing  into  the  ways  of  the  country. 
There  was,  too,  much  license  among  the  Dutch  youth,  which 
was  contagious,  and  had  already  made  some  moral  wrecks. 
The  welfare  of  the  children  especially  demanded  a  removal ; 
and  did  not  the  Lord's  service  require  them  to  go  where  they 
might  do  something  towards  extending  the  light  of  the  gospel 
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in  "  remote  parts  of  the  world,"  says  Bradford, — "  yea,  though 
they  should  be  but  even  as  stcpping'Stones  to  others,  for  the 
pcrfurining  of  so  great  a  work.** 

But  whither?  Raleigh  and  Haicoort  had  printed  glowing 
accounts  of  Guiana,  and  some  of  the  Leyden  flock  regarded 
that  as  the  land  of  promise:  hs  fertile  soil  required  little 
labor;  its  spontaneous  fruits  matured  every  month  in  the 
year;  slightly  built  dwellings  and  the  cheapest  of  clothing 
sufficed;  and  while  raising  surplus  crops  for  exportation, 
tlicrc  would  be  leisure  for  hunting  up  the  gold  of  which 
Raleigh  saw  such  plain  traces.  The  cooler  heads  replied 
that  English  constitutions  must  yield  to  such  a  climate,  or  at 
least  kae  dieir  vigor ;  neither  air  nor  water  would  suit  them, 
and  they  could  not  hope  for  health.  But  surely  fatal  to  the 
plan  was  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  claimed  that  region,  and 
would  extermhiate  a  friendless  and  Protestant  English  plan- 
tation quite  as  cruelly  as  they  had  the  French  Colony  in 
Florida,  which  was  countenanced  by  its  National  Government 
At  length  the  Guiana  *  project  was  sensibly  dismissed,  though 
very  reluctantly  by  some. 

The  dread  of  the  Spaniards  was  among  the  reasons  for 
leaving  Lcyden  and  the  Netherlands.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  had  the  sturdy  Dutchmen  warred  most  nobly  against 
the  Spanish  tjrrants,  and  had  so  far  sustained  themselves  that 
a  twelve-years^  truce  had  been  dedared  in  1609,  at  about  the 
time  our  Pilgrims  came  to  Leyden,  where  the  memories  of  its 
terrible  siege  were  still  fresh,  and  of  which  its  University  was 
and  is  a  grand  memorial.  The  truce  was  about  to  close,  and 
vast  preparations  were  beinp  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  most 
tragic  conflict  of  European  history,  worthy  to  be  known  as  the 
*'  Eighty  Years'  War,"  —  a  contest  between  one  of  the  least  of 
Continental  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
most  powerful  dominion  of  the  age;  a  contest  which  has 
eternally  written  In  blood  the  shame  and  barbarity  of  the 

'  Tlie  "Dictionary  nf  National  PiograpTiy"  (t,.  Stephen,  Kcl.)  has.  under  artf- 
d*  **  William  Bradford,"  among  others,  the  extraordinarj  and  stupid  error  ol 
sabUlMlns  '*  Gdnn'*  for  Oaima. 
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Spanish  bigot,  and  the  glory  of  those  heroic  clwcUcn  midst 
the  dykes  and  fens  of  the  resultant  Dutch  republic. 

Lcydcn  was  not  unlikely  to  feel  the  enemy's  renewed  rage, 
and  even,  this  time,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it  The  desired 
home  must  be  one  fiur  mmy  from  this  dMaoaiac  foe.  Still, 
some  were  so  angered  at  the  rejectioii  of  the  tempting  Guiana 
suggestion  that  they  doQ^ly  held  aloof  from  all  fiirther 
plans.  A  project  for  joining  the  Colony  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, was  overruled ;  for  Separatists  must  expect  less  immu- 
nity there  than  in  England.  Finally,  the  majority  voted  to 
settle  in  that  region,  but  on  a  distinct  grant. 

The  North  Virginia  Company  was  then  in  a  collapsed  con- 
dition, and  the  sister  corporation  alone  was  known  as  "  The 
Virginia  Company."  Its  territory  extended  from  34°  to  41' 
north  latitude,  or  from  Cape  Fear  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
reaching  a  hundred  miles  inland ;  upon  this,  with  great  ex- 
pense and  many  years'  labor,  the  Company  had  succeeded  in 
planting  but  one  colony,  and  that  a  precarious  one.  Its 
members  were  therefore  very  willing  to  make  any  concessions 
which  would  establish  a  self-supporting  plantation.  Through 
one  of  their  officers,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  they  promised  a  tract 
of  land,  with  all  the  rights  of  local  government  possessed  by 
the  Virginia  Company  itself.  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  the  leading 
Secretary  of  State,  undertook  to  get  from  the  King  a  charter 
confirming  these  privileges,  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 
James  heard  the  case  with  interest,  and  spoke  favorably ;  he 
also  asked  ftom  what  source  profits  could  arise  there,  and 
being  told  "fishing,"  he  replied:  **So  God  have  my  soul, 
'tis  an  honest  trade;  'twas  the  apostles'  own  calling!  "  But 
by  the  next  interview  the  fickle  monarch  had  changed,*  and 
referred  the  applicants  to  his  prelates.  Archbishop  Abbott, 
a  moderate  and  excellent  man,  was  an  open  favorer  of  the 
Puritans ;  but  from  him  Separatists  had  little  to  hope. 

To  clear  up  some  misrepresented  points,  the  following 
remarkably  liberal  and  somewhat  surprising  document  was 
then  sent  from  Leyden:  — 

'  *  Rcz  erat  iilizabeth,  icd  erat  regioa  JacobutI  ** 
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THE  SEVEN  ARTICLES. 

Seven  Articles  which  the  Chuidi  at  Lejrden  sent  to  the  Cooncfl  of 
England  to  be  considered  of,  in  respect  of  their  jwlgnieilll^  OGCMfamed 

about  their  going  to  Virginia  ;  anno  1618  :  — 

I.  'I'o  the  confession  of  fnith  published  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  every  article  thereof,  we  do,  with  the  Reformed 
Chaichet  where  we  Vnt,  mad  aho  dwwhew,  atsent  whofly. 

9.  As  we  do  acknowledgs  the  doctrine  of  fiMi  tiiere  tattg^t,  m  do 

wc  the  frnils  an«1  cfftTts  of  the  same  doctrine,  to  the  K^gctting  of 
mving  fiiith  in  ttionsands  in  the  land,  Conformists  and  Reformists  as 

they  are  called,  with  whom  also  as  with  our  brethren  we  do  desire  to 
keep  <ipiritual  communion  in  peace,  and  will  practise  on  our  [>arts  all 
lawful  tilings. 

3.  The  King's  Majesty  we  adaioiHedge  kt  snpiene  gomnor  hi 
liis  domniion,  in  all  causes  and  over  aO  persons;  and  diat  none  may 

dedare  or  appeal  from  his  authority  or  jtidgment  in  any  cause  what- 
ever, but  that  in  all  things  obedience  is  due  unto  him,  either  active  if 
the  thing  commanded  be  nut  against  Ckxl's  Word,  or  passive  if  it  be, 
except  pardon  can  be  obtained. 

4.  Wc  judge  it  lawful  for  Hn  Majesty  to  appoint  bishops,  dvil  over- 
seers, or  ofUcen  hi  attthori^  under  Mm  in  tlie  several  provinces, 
dioceses,  congregations,  or  parishes,  to  oversee  the  parishes  and  gov- 
ern them  civilly  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  unto  whom  in  all 
things  they  are  to  give  an  account  and  by  them  to  be  ordered  accord- 
ing to  godliness. 

5.  The  authority  of  the  present  bishops  m  the  land  we  do  acknowl- 
edge, so  far  as  the  same  is  indeed  dofared  from  Hb  Majesty  unto 
them,  and  as  they  proceed  in  his  name,  whom  we  will  abo  therein 
honor  hi  all  things,  and  Um  hi  them. 

6<  We  believe  that  no  synod,  classis,  convocation,  or  assembly  of 
erc1e<:iast;cal  officers  hath  any  power  at  all,  but  as  the  same  by  the 
magistrate  given  unto  them. 

7.  Lastly,  we  desire  to  give  unto  all  superiors  due  honor  to  preserve 
unity  of  the  spirit  with  all  that  fear  God ;  to  have  peace  with  all 
men  what  fai  us  liedi,  and  wheteb  we  eir  to  be  instructed  by  any. 

John  RuniN<;oN, 
WnxuM  BaawsTER. 
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Sandys  wrote  back  that  the  Seven  Articles  had  given  the 
Virgiitia  Company  such  "  good  degree  of  satisfaction  "  that 
they  would  **  set  forward  your  desire  in  the  best  sort  that  may 
be; "  and  he  received  from  the  pastor  and  the  elder  a  very 
courteous  reply,  which  concluded  with  these  five  reasons  for 
the  proposed  emigration :  — 

I.  Wc  verily  believe  and  trust  the  Lord  is  with  us,  unto  whom  ami 
whose  serv  ice  we  have  given  ourselves  in  many  trials ;  and  that  he 
will  graciously  prosper  our  endeavors  according  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
heaiti  therein* 

a.  We  are  weB  weaned  fiom  the  dcKcale  milk  of  our  mother  conn- 
tiy,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  stnnge  and  hard  huid«  which 

yet  in  a  great  part  we  have  by  patience  overcome. 

3.  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them,  industrious  and  frugal,  we 
think  we  may  safely  say,  as  any  company  of  people  in  ihc  world. 

4*  We  are  knit  together  in  a  body  in  a  roost  strict  and  sacred  bond 
and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violatton  whereof  we  make  great 
conacienoe,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  do  hold  ourselvei  stndghtly  tied 
to  all  care  of  eaek  0tkir*s  gBod,  and  of  the  whole  by  eveiy  one,  and  ao 
mutually. 

5.  Lastly,  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men  whom  small  things 
can  discourage,  or  small  discontentments  cause  to  wish  themselves 
home  again.  We  know  oar  entertainment  in  England  and  Holbnd ; 
we  shall  much  piejudioe  both  our  arts  and  means  by  removal;  if  we 

should  be  driven  to  return,  we  should  not  hope  to  recover  our  present 

helps  and  comforts,  neither  indeed  look  ever  for  ourselves  to  attain 
unto  the  like  in  any  other  place  during  our  lives,  which  are  now 
drawing  towards  their  periods. 

Early  in  1618  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,'  a  wealthy  merchant 
in  tiie  Virginia  Company,  undertook  to  procure  the  Arch- 
bishop's consent  to  the  desired  charter.  The  prelate  seems, 
naturally  enough,  to  have  objected  to  the  creation  and  dis- 
missal of  the  clergy  by  a  vote  of  the  congregation,  and  Sir 
John  wrote  privately  to  Leyden  for  some  concession;  but 
Robinson  and  Brewster  could  but  adhere  to  the  Congrega- 

>  BradiNd  miles  ltplMMCItadl]r*WonMnhaBi.'* 
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ttonal  way  of  cbttrdh  government,  referring  to  the  French 
Protestants  as  an  example.  Sir  John  suppressed  this  letter, 
as  caloilatcd  to  injure  their  cause,  tlinuf;h  he  felt  justified  in 
reporting  that  both  the  King  and  the  Primate  had  consented 
to  the  desired  privileges;  but  the  only  result  was  bitter 
disappointment 

Some  of  the  Leyden  eongregadon  were  discouraged  at  thb 
fidlure,  and  thought  themaehres  worse  off  than  if  nothing  had 
been  done;  for  now  the  Kfaig  in  some  fit  of  ill-wiU  coald 
cliarge  them  with  positive  defiance.  But  answer  was  made 
that  James  was  not  unfriendly  to  their  enterprise,  though  he 
liad  reasons  of  state  for  not  openly  indorsing  it.  He  had  said 
he  would  "connive  at  them  and  not  molest  them,  provided 
they  carried  themselves  peaceably;  "  and  if  this  promise  was 
no  protection  from  his  caprice,  neither  would  be  "  a  seal  as 
broad  as  the  house-floor." 

Through  1 6 1 8-1 619  Carver,  Cushman,  and  nre\vster,  or  two 
of  them,  were  active  at  London;  but  tlic  King's  tyrannical 
interference  had  so  confused  the  affairs  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany that  it  was  difficult  to  conclude  anything.  At  length, 
on  June  19^  1619  (N.  S.),  on  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
there  was  granted  a  patent  of  land  near  the  northern  limits 
of  the  Virginia  territory,  ^^y  advice,  the  patent  was  not 
issued  directly  to  the  Separatists  who  were  then  non-resident 
in  England,  but  it  ran  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob  (or  Win- 
kop),  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  liousehold  who  intended  to 
join  the  emigration ;  he  is  no  more  heard  of  in  that  connec- 
tion, however,  but  without  doubt  he  is  the  Piifitan  minister  of 
his  name  who  preached  in  London  at  Easter,  1632,  two  of  his 
brothers  preaching  the  same  day  at  the  same  place.  Ptobably 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  Congregational  form  of 
government,  for  the  Puritan  clergy  were  not  at  all  disinclined 
to  magnify  their  office  and  guard  its  tenure.  For  some 
reason  this  patent  was  given  up  in  a  few  months. 

While  matters  were  in  doubt,  some  Dutch  capitalists  would, 
if  they  had  consented,  have  colonized  the  Leyden  exiles  on 
Zealand,  near  Flushing,  giving  them  an  ample  outfit;  but 
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thb  would  have  left  them  to  be  Dutch  citizens,  which  their 
British  instincts  forbade.  Early  in  1620  the  traders  to  Man* 
hattan  (New  York),  where  was  as  yet  no  settlement,  were  also 
ready  to  transport  the  entire  congregation  to  that  trading- 
post,  providing  cattle  and  funUshing  protectkHi  as  long  as 
needed,  but  leavii^  die  G>lony  to  adf-management  in  iU 
internal  affaiis.  This  proposition  was  not  to  be  ligiitly 
needed;  bvt  wbile  it  was  under  consideration,  one  Tlionias 
Weston,  of  London,  came  to  Leyden,  offering,  if  the  Manhat- 
tan idea  might  be  dismissed,  to  furnish  all  the  funds  required. 
He  finally  connected  with  him  some  seventy  English  mer- 
chants and  others,  who  as  a  matter  of  speculation  took  stock 
at  £10  a  share  for  promoting  this  emigration,  on  the  basis  of 
a  division  of  the  Colony's  possessions  and  earnings  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  between  the  stockholders  and  the  inhabitants. 
These  merchants  are  mentioned  in  Pilgrim  Ustoiy  as  "The 
Adventurers.**  ShcNrtiy,  articles  weie  signed  fay  both  parties, 
Weston  acting  for  the  Adventurers. 

A  iast  day  was  then  held  at  Leyden,  Robinson  preaclung 
from  the  text:  "And  David's  men  said  unto  him,  See,  we 
be  afraid  here  in  Judah:  how  much  more  if  we  come  to 
Keilah  against  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines?  Then  David 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord  again"  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  3-4).* 

As  only  some  eighty  or  ninety  of  the  flock  could  go  at 
first,  they  were  selected  from  volunteers,  witli  due  regard  to 
age  and  fitness;  they  were  to  take  the  "elder**  with  them, 
while  the  pastor  would  remafai  with  the  majority  at  Leyden; 
each  body  to  be  a  distinct  Church,  with  Robinson  as  the 
official  pastor  of  both,  and  membership  to  be  interchangeable 
for  those  passing  from  one  country  to  the  other.  Those  who 
were  to  go,  had  turned  their  property  into  money,  and  were 
awaiting  the  word.  The  Wincob  patent  had  been  superseded 
on  Feb.  12,  1620,  by  one  running  to  John  Pcirce  (one  of  the 
Adventurers),  which  conveyed,  with  self-governing  powers, 
a  tract  of  land  to  be  selected  by  the  planters  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson.   So  little  did  the  body  of  the  Adventurers 

>  m  ll^rim  oidl  tkt  "GcMW  BOite"  iflw  «]U«g  Jaiacs'k  **  appcarad. 
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know  of  the  Pilgrims,  that  they  long  termed  them  *'Mr. 
Peiroe*8  Company.*** 
The  crisis  drawhig  near,  Weston  began  to  be  captious* 

urging  inaction  until  a  projected  New  England  Company 
should  be  chartered,  so  that  the  settlement  might  be  made 
under  that  body ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  a  chanpe.  Several 
friends  in  England  were  to  join  the  emigration,  and  one  of 
their  number,  Christopher  Martin,  of  Billerica*  (Essex),  was 
made  co-agent  with  Carver  and  Cushman.  The  new  member 
was  violently  opposed  by  Cushman ;  bat  being  fully  sustained 
by  Carver,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  quite  right.  There  was 
much  dissatisfaction  at  Leyden  with  Ctishman's  course,  and 
some  pithy  correspondence  ensued,  especially  when,  in  vio- 
lation of  his  instructions,  he  consented  to  Weston's  making 
serious  changes  in  the  articles  of  their  contract  A  few  weeks 
before  the  parting  members  left  Leyden,  Robinson  wrote  to 
Carver  that  but  two  mistakes  had  been  made,  one  of  which 
was  "  that  wc  employed  Robert  Ciislnnan,  who  is  known 
(thougli  a  good  man,  &  of  special  abilities  in  his  kind),  yet 
most  unfit  to  deal  for  other  men,  by  reason  of  his  singularity 
and  too  great  indiflerency  for  any  conditions;  and  for  (to 
speak  truly)  that  we  have  had  nothing  from  him  but  terms 
{i.e.,  phrases,  talk]  and  presumptions."  Cushman  says  that 
there  came  over  to  him  "  many  quirimonies  '*  and  charges  of 
"lording  it  over  my  brethren,  and  making  conditions  fitter 
for  thieves  and  bond-slaves  than  honest  men ;  "  and  he 
actually  defends  his  policy  of  making  it  impracticable  to 
build  any  good  houses  in  the  new  colony,  because  he  would 
prevent  luxury  there  !  Sundry  sharp  jiassagcs  occurred 
between  him  and  Fuller,  VVinslow,  Bradford,  and  Allerton, 
acting  together.  Still,  the  correspondence  manifested  Gush- 
nan's  devotedness  to  the  common  cause,  and  the  probaUy 

■  TIm  tvnii  of  1(83-1(^4  indicate  that,  jodfing  the  MidprBnti  from  Piem 
md  Wdtoo,  the  Advaatoiw*  supposed  dMB  to  of  tiw  Ihvllan  wing  of  th« 
Episcofal  Church,  and  became  dinficcted  on  fading  them  to  be  Stpantist*. 

See  Chap.  XXVI. 

*  Now  by  execnldt  iMte  epdlcd  **  Bllleriaqr*'*  Bndfbvd  quaintly  wrato 
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accidental  results  showed  that  his  acts  which  were  moftt  coft- 
demned  might  well  have  been  approved. 

As  spring  waned,  Thomas  Nash  went .  from  Leydcn  to 
oonfer  with  the  agents.  He  toon  fctuned  with  a  pilot 
(doobtlesB  Robert  Coppin),  who  was  to  conduct  the  Conti- 
nental  party  to  Englaad.  In  June  John  Turner  was  sent*  and 
he  soon  lebimed  with  a  petnbuit  letter  from  Cushman,  which, 
however,  announced  tiiat  Uie  idlip  Mayflower"  had  been 
selected,  and  in  two  weeks  would  probably  leave  London  for 
Southampton.  This  vessel  (Thomas  Jones,  master)  was  rated 
at  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  —  equal  to  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  of  the  present  rating,  wliich  is  much 
1^  than  the  tonnage  of  our  medium  coasting-schooners,  and 
not  a  tenth  of  that  sometimes  seen  among  them.  Yet  she 
was  called  **  a  fine  ship,"  and  was  larger  than  most  of  the 
vessels  then  crossing  the  Atlantic* 

In  the  "  Mayflower"  fiom  London  were  to  come  the  Eng» 
lish  comrades,  including  a  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe.  Cushman  said 
that  £l2O0  could  be  raised  for  the  voyi^,  but  that  this  would 
not  be  enough  by  ^^400,  though  no  more  couUl  be  had. 

A  sixty-ton  pinnace,  the  "  Speedwell,"  had  been  bought 
for  the  Adventurers  and  fitted  out  in  Holland.  She 
was  to  take  the  Leyden  people  to  Southampton,  and  with 
n  proper  number  of  the  whole  body  was  to  accompany  the 
"  Mayflower**  across  the  Atlantic,  and  then  remain  with  the 
G>iony,  Reynolds,  her  master,  and  his  crew  being  engaged 
for  a  year. 

It  was  on  or  near  the  last  day  of  July  (n.  S.)  that  the 
L^den  people  kept  a  farewell  fast.  Robinson's  text  was 
happy  indeed  for  that  Rhine  valley:  "  And  there  at  the  river 
by  Ahava,  I  proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might  humble  our- 
selves before  our  God,  and  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us, 
and  for  all  our  chiklrcn,  and  all  our  substance "  (Ezra 
viii«  21).    Bradford  says  that  on  tins  text  tlie  pa:>Lor  "  spent  a 

*  In  1577  Drake's  famous  drcanuuvigation  was  nude  in  the  "Pelican"  (lao 
laaB),aooiM|Mdad  by  fotulcMcr  craft.  U  ijlBjUKicwef^aoiiBall  Eai^Uiidli 
0tttmomhamSi9*mitHhm  iinrii  cwwMm  two  IwHwIwii  iom^ 
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good  part  of  the  day  very  profitably."  Communion  was  of 
course  a  part  of  the  exercises.  Nevertlieless,  it  was  probably 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  tame  day  fhat  fbow  who  were  to 
sUqr  provided  at  the  pastor'a  house  a  feast  for  the  depaitfaig. 
Bradford  does  not  allude  to  this  festhml,  but  says  that  after 
the  last  "the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  pouring  out 
prayers  to  the  Lord  with  great  fervency,  mixed  with  abund- 
ance of  tears;"  but  Winslow  not  only  mentions  the  feasl^ 
but  says:  — 

''We  lefiwdied  oursdhw%  after  teaii^  with  singiiv  <>flMln^ 
joyfid  mdody  in  our  hearts  as  wdl  as  with  the  voice,  there  being 
many  of  our  congregation  very  expert  in  music ;  and  indeed  it  was 
the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears  beard.** 

Winslow  also  gives  the  substance  of  certain  farewell  counsel 
from  their  pastor.  Robhison  charged  them  most  solemnly  to 
follow  him  no  farther  than  they  found  him  to  follow  Christ, 
and  to  hold  themselves  as  ready  to  receive  new  truth  from 

any  other  mcs«?enpjer  as  they  had  hitherto  been  to  accept  it 
from  himself.  He  assured  them  that  much  further  light  was 
to  come  from  the  gospel ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  possible 
the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick 
antichristian  darkness,  and  that  the  full  perfection  of  knowl- 
edge should  break  forth  at  once."  He  advised  them  to  shake 
off  the  name  of  "  Brownist,'*  tiien  usually  applied  to  them, 
but  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  generally  intended 
as  a  term  of  contempt  as  tiie  sensitive  pastor  supposed.  He 
further  urged  that  they  study  union  with  the  moderate  and 
pious  portion  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  latter  when 
in  freedom  would  come  to  have  no  difference  with  them;  he 
also  recommended  them  to  take  another  pastor  when  some 
fit  one  should  ofTer.^    This  "  counsel "  was  of  wonderful 

1  He  iKiwallcd  the  rondition  of  the  Reformed  Chtuchcs  as  having  come  lo 
a  period  in  their  religion,  and  would  go  M  farther  than  their  former  leaden. 
LaMmrmdCdvkiiicte predow liglils m  tMrtfmest  yelGod  bad  not  revealad 

Ms  tt'W^  will  to  them,  nn6  were  ttef  MOW  living,  they  would  he  as  ready  and 
willing  to  embrace  further  light  as  tint  they  had  received.   (See  Chroo.  riL. 
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liberality  for  that  age  of  bi{^otry,  and  was  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  farewell  discourse;  but  Winslow,  the  only 
authority  on  it,  does  not  mention  it  as  a  part  of  that,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  seraion,  —  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  portion  of  the 
goodly  converaatioii  following  the  solemnities. 

It  seems  to  have  been  late  on  the  evening  of  tfie  same  day 
that  both  sections  of  the  coi^regation  set  out  for  Delfthavcn, 
some  fourteen  miles  distant.  The  canal  route  between  Ley- 
den  and  Delfthaven  was  much  in  1620  as  we  find  it  now. 
The  channel  was  full  to  the  brim,  elevating  the  boats  so  that 
the  travellers  had  a  view  of  an  immense  plain,  along  which 
grazed  a  constant  succession  of  neat-catllc,  standing  deep  in 
verdure.  Almost  countless  hamlets  and  farmsieads  were  to 
be  seen,  near  and  far;  and  occasionally  along  the  banks  of 
the  canal  {JtanaaJ)  were  ranged  rich,  elaborate,  and  fantastic 
countiy-houses  (Mim  pUuttn),  with  their  geometrical  flower- 
gardens,  marlced  off  by  white  wallcs  of  pounded  shells,  with 
gaudily-painted  barriers,  often  supported  by  gilded  posts, 
while  around  was  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  tulips,  flaunting 
above  the  plebeian  flowers.  The  view  was  like  a  brilliant 
diorama,  leagues  in  length.  About  the  middle  of  the  route 
the  canal  ran  between  the  two  ancient  fcji  taliccs  known  as  the 
Gates  of  Delft,  and  then  it  passed  tlirough  the  centre  of  that 
city,  already  important,  but  destined  in  a  few  years  to  become 
far  more  so  through  its  adoption  of  the  keramic  art,  of  which 
at  the  time  of  tiiis  emigration  it  scarcely  knew  the  rudest 
forms.  Our  company  probably  hired  one  or  more  large  canal- 
boats  for  conveying  the  passengers  with  their  goods,  and 
thus  had  an  opportunity  for  farewell  conversations  or  for 
repose.  They  also  brought  extra  provisions  ;  for  on  reaching 
Delfthaven  those  who  were  to  remain,  once  more  gave  a  feast 
to  the  departint^'  Pil^Miins  and  friends  from  Amstenlani  who 
had  come  to  join  in  the  parting  salutations.  Winslow  says 
that  this  festival  also  was  followed  by  abundant  tears,  and 
was  closed  in  the  morning  with  a  prayer  by  the  pastor. 
Bradford  merely  says  of  the  whole  trip  and  the  exercises 
following  it:  — 
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.  "That  night  was  tpent  with  little  deep  If  the  motH,  but  with 
friendlj  oitertainment  and  Chriitiaii  diiooiine^  and  other  real  txpm- 
•ions  oftme  Chiiitian  love.*' 

Ttie  emigrants,  however,  absorbed  by  the  things  which  were 
before,  cannot  have  left  Leydcn  without  emotion.  That  still 
was  the  home  of  tlic  greater  part  of  the  congregation ;  witltin 
her  walls  many  of  tiiem  had  pasaed  from  youtii  to  adult  life ; 
there  not  a  few  had  married ;  there  had  most,  of  the  children 
been  bom,  and  many  of  the  worn-out  exiles  been  buried« 
In  their  memories  Leyden  must  always  be  cherished,  and 
her  peace  be  remembered  in  their  prayers.  Bradford  never 
wrote  a  finer  sentence  than  this,  which  ends  his  story  of  the 
departure :  — 

"So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  dty  which  had  been  their 
i«ttng>pbce  near  twdve  years ;  but  thqr  knew  diey  were  FuxntiM^ 
and  hKAed  not  much  on  those  things,  but  liAed  up  their  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  their  desrest  oountiy,  and  quieted  their  spirits."' 

>  The  hjpercritica  who  query  why  these  people  should  becdkd  "  Pilgriin'* 
win  see  that  tbqr  appHed  the  tem  to  thcntelvct. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Dcpvlare  firom  VMmmu'^JdMag  die  "Mayflower.**— Dtapnea.— 

'T^HAT  midsummer  night  at  Delfthaven  quickly  passed, 


X  and  the  morning  brought  a  memorable  sight.  The 
goods  had  been  stowed  in  the  "  Speedwell,"  which  with  sails 
hoisted  to  a  finrondMe  wind  was  tugging  at  her  warps,  im^ 
patient  to  be  gone.  On  the  pier  beside  her  were  gathered 
some  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  not  ■ 
until  now  felt  the  full  pain  of  parting.  Husbands  were  leav^ 
ing  wives,  parents  children,  and  dear  friends  one  another. 
Those  who  stayed  were  to  find  almost  half  the  scats  vacant  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  more  than  half  the  life  and  li^ht  gone  from 
daily  life.  Those  who  were  to  go  must  in  any  event  face  a 
host  of  unfamiliar  dangers,  fearful  at  best  with  terrible  possi- 
bilities of  shipwreck,  starvation,  pestilence,  massacre,  and 
savage  torture.  Not  all  could  meet  again;  how  many 
chances  that  for  all  thb  was  the  Uat  interview  on  earthi 
Sobs,  broken  ^nytn,  and  utterances  of  affection  were  heard 
OA  every  side,  none  being  too  strxMig  to  join  in  them.  Even 
Dutch  strangers,  drawn  near  by  curiosity  and  not  compre- 
hending the  English  words,  understood  the  language  of 
humanity  and  were  moved  to  manly  tears.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later  the  people  of  Delfthaven  preserved  the  memory 
of  this  scene. 

Time  and  tide  called,  but  no  one  could  say  the  last  word. 
At  length  the  pastor  fell  on  his  knees,  as  did  all  the  others, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  entreated  God's  special  protection 
for  die  dear  departing.  The  company  arose;  but  unable  to 
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^leak  "for  the  abundance  of  aomnr,"  tiicy  silently  em- 
braced each  other,  and  the  weeping  voyapcrs  passed  on  board 
their  ship,'  which  at  once  swung  away  from  her  pier.  As  she 
passed  down  the  channel,  those  on  board  fired  a  parting 
volley  with  their  small  arms,  followed  by  three  cannon.  The 
hull  was  wrapped  in  smoke,  through  which  was  seen  at  the 
stem  the  white  flag  of  Enghuid,  doabty  bisected  by  the  great 
red  cross  of  St  George* -—a  token  tiuit  tlie  emigrants  had  at 
last  resumed  tiidr  dearly-loved  nationality;  lar  above  at  the 
main  was  seen  tiie  Union  Jack,  of  new  device,  surmounted  by 
the  long  pennant  which  like  a  radiant  finger  pointed  pro- 
phetically to  the  mysterious  West.  When  the  smoke  had 
lifted,  those  on  ship  and  those  on  shore  extended  their  hands 
toward  one  another,  and  then  with  one  accord  lifted  them  to 
heaven.  With  this  mute  but  most  affecting  salutation  the 
embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  passed  into  history. 
-  A  pleasant  trip  brought  the  "  Speedwell "  to  Southampton, 
where  for  a  week  the  ''Mi^ower**  had  been  receiving  her 
stores  and  outfit  Greetings  were  exdnnged  with  the  Eng* 
lish  comrades  who  had  come  in  the  lai^er  ship,  and  the 
passengers  were  assigned,  —  ninety  tO  the  "Mayflower,"  and 
thirty  to  the  "  Speed welL"  To  prevent  suspicion  of  favor- 
itism, some  of  the  leaders  went  in  the  narrow  cabin  of  the 
"Speedwell,"  Martin  being  "governor"  of  her  passengers, 
and  Cushman  his  assistant.  In  the  "  Mayflower  "  the  "  gov- 
ernor "  was  the  third  of  the  agents,  Carver. 

The  financial  troubles  were  not  over.  Some  who  had 
promised,  refused  to  contribute  because  the  destination  was 
not  Guiana;  several,  because  it  was  not  Jamestown;  odiers, 
^because  it  was  not  at  all  under  the  Virgmia  Company;  and 

1  Bradford  says,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  parting  prayer  was  on  board  Hm 
vend,  and  Weir's  celebrated  paindag  in  the  United  State*  Capitol  10  gKrei  it} 
Imt  Wlmloir  dtften.  A«  the  veeael  was  not  much  Wgger  tiian  one  of  otir  little 
fotly4on  coa.Htcrs,  and  was  lambered  up  with  the  household  be1on|c;ing^,  rtc  ,  nf 
■Hue  tlian  eighty  emigrants,  it  seems  moch  more  proliatilethst  tbe  larger  number 
lohdng  In  these  exercises,  as  Wtnslow  says,  wtn  on  the  pier, — ccftalnly  mom 
than  a  majority.  Thit  review  therefore  heic  Ibnowt  WioilOW,  Ihoagb  in  moSt 
matters  Itradford  is  the  supreme  authority. 
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yet  some,  because  the  expedHion  would  not  wait  until  it 
could  go  out  under  the  anticipated  "  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land." It  was  only  by  the  efiorts  of  his  friend  Cushman  that 
Weston  had  been  led  even  measurably  to  fulfil  his  promises. 
Weston,  presumably  for  his  own  profit,  had  insisted  that  the 
"Mayflower"  should  be  victualled  at  London,  and  Cushnian 
had  consented;  but  Carver  and  Martin,  directed  from  Lcyden, 
liad  selected  Southampton.  This  enraged  Weston,  as  he  saw 
his  quiet  little  commbsionB  vanish  into  tiiin  air.  He  now 
demanded  the  assent  of  the  emigrants  to  two  veiy  serious 
changes  in  the  articles.  Cushman,  contrary  to  escpnx  orders 
firom  hb  employers,  had  agreed  to  these  alterations;  but  the 
Leydcn  exiles  had  chai^red  their  departing  friends  not  to 
confirm  his  unwarranted  action. 

The  articles  as  doctored  by  Weston  and  Cushman,  were 
as  follows :  — 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT. 

I.  Tlie  Adventurers  and  Planters  do  agree  that  every  person  that 
goeth,  being  aged  sixteen  yeaxs  and  upward,  be  rated  at  ;i^io,  and 
;^io  to  be  accounted  a  sin^  share. 

s.  That  be  dntgoedi  in  permn  and  finnfalies  himself  out  irith^^fo^ 
cither  in  money  or  odier  provtsi(MU,  be  accounted  as  having  ^ao  U 
stock,  and  in  the  division  shall  receive  a  double  share. 

3.  'Hic  persons  transported  and  the  Adventurers  shall  continue 
their  jouu  slock  and  partnership  together  the  space  of  seven  years 
(except  some  uneipecied  impediBent  do  came  die  whole  Company 
to  agree  otheiwiie),  during  whidi  time  all  prafils  and  benefits  that  are 
got  bjr  trade,  tiaffic,  tracking,  fishing,  or  any  other  means  of  any  per> 
son  or  persons,  remain  still  in  the  common  stock  until  the  division. 

4.  That  at  their  coming  there,  they  choose  out  such  a  number  of 
fit  persons  as  may  furnish  their  ships  and  boats  for  fishing  upon  the 
sea ;  employing  the  rest  in  their  several  faculties  ujion  the  land,  us 
building  houses^  tilliAg  and  planting  the  gnmnd,  and  making  such 
commodities  as  shaH  be  moat  uaefiil  for  the  Colony. 

5.  That  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  the  capital  and  profits,  viz. ; 
the  houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  be  cciually  divided  betwixt 
the  Adventurers  and  Planters ;  which  done,  eveiy  roan  shall  be  free 
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Trom  other  of  them  of  any  debt  or  detriment  concerning  the 
adventure. 

6.  ^VhcMoever  oomelh  to  the  Colonjr  heretfter,  or  potteth  anjr  imo 
the  atodc,  dMfl  at  the  end  of  the  Wfcii  yem  be  alloiped  iNT^^ 

to  the  time  of  his  so  doing. 

7.  He  that  shall  carry  his  wife  and  children,  or  servants,  shall  be 
allowed  for  every  person  now  ngcd  sixteen  years  and  upward,  a  sinj^le 
lhare  in  the  division ;  or  if  they  be  between  ten  years  old  and  sixteen, 
then  two  of  them  to  be  leckoaed  fcr  •  pcnon,  both  fat  transportatfam 
md  dhrhioiL 

8.  That  sach  children  as  now  go  and  are  under  the  age  of  ten 
y(^ars,  have  no  other  share  in  the  diviBkm  bat  fifty  acres  of  wnmaniired 

land. 

9.  That  such  persons  as  die  before  the  seven  years  be  expired, 
their  executors  to  have  their  part  or  share  at  the  division,  pioportion- 
aUf  to  their  fife  in  the  colony. 

la  That  all  inch  persons  as  are  of  this  Colony  are  to  have  their 
meat,  drink,  apparel^  and  aH  ptovltions  oat  of  the  oonmon  slock  and 

goods  of  snid  rompany. 
An':  1630,  July  i. 

Y\y  the  changes  two  provisions  had  been  stricken  out, —  1st, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  each  planter  sIkmiUI  own 
the  house  and  garden  land  occupied  by  him ;  and  2d,  that 
he  should  during  the  seven  years  work  four  days  in  each 
week  ibr  the  Colony*  and  have  two  for  himself  and  family. 

To  the  first  provision,  originally  proposed  Weston 
himself,  the  Pilgrims  attached  much  importance.  Robinson 
ui^;ed  that  the  house  and  lot  could  prove  but  a  trifling  benefit 
to  the  Adventurers*  while  the  prospective  ownership  would 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  planter,  who,  he  said.  "  would 
with  singular  care  tnake  it  comfortable  with  borrowed  hours 
from  his  sleep."  lie  also  claimed  it  to  be  unfit  for  such  men 
as  Deacon  Carver  to  "  serve  a  new  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  and  not  a  day's  freedom."  Others  protested  that  some 
time  in  each  week  for  domestic  affairs  was  a  privilege  not 
denied  to  *'Wallachian  ser6."  Cushman  declared  that  but 
for  agreement  to  these  changes  he  could  not  have  drawn  a 
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penny  from  the  Adventurers,  and  that  the  necessities  were 
so  pressing  that  he  could  not  wait  to  hear  from  Lcydcn.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  alleged  that  not  one  quarter  of  the 
Adventurers  desired  the  alterations. 

Weston  was  told  that  the  original  agreement,  lairiy  and 
deliberately  made,  must  stand,  as  tfaoae  at  Leyden  had  so 
decided.  Upon  this  he  left  itut  Pilgrims  in  anger,  telling 
them  to  "  look  to  stand  on  their  own  legs."  He  refused  to 
disburse  £ioo  required  for  port  charges  and  some  deficien- 
cies of  equipment,  and  never  gave  any  further  aid.  Still,  the 
Pilgrims  long  remembered  him  with  kindness  for  the  assist- 
ance rendered  at  first. 

The  poor  emigrants  were  forced  to  sell  some  eighty  firkins 
of  butter  to  raise  £60  to  "  clear  the  port,"  and  to  dispense 
with  things  still  lacking.  They  had  little  butter  left,  no  oil, 
not  a  piece  of  leather  to  mend  a  shoe-sole,  nor  a  sword  for 
each  man,  nor  nearly  enough  muskets  and  other  means  of 
defence.  But  for  these  lackings  they  cared  far  less  than  that 
an  old  though  mercenary  friend  should  have  left  them  in 
wrath,  charging  them,  however  falsely,  with  injustice.  In  their 
troubles  they  could  expect  no  further  help  from  man,  but 
set  sail  in  perfect  confidence  of  receiving  it  from  a  higher 
source. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Letffntr  England.— Hm  "Speedwdrs**  alidad  Dafeela.— Tha  Qip- 

Uin  s  Knnvery.  —  TlMV€f«ga.--J<NNabaBdMaD«pBeity.--Lattd.-* 

The  "Compact" 

A  UGUST  15  (n.  S.),  1620,  the  two  transports  dropping 


Jr\.  down  Southampton  Water,  passed  by  the  rocky  Isle  of 
Wight  into  tlie  English  Channel.  A  long-continaed  bvom- 
ble  wind  had  been  lost  1^  the  delajr,  and  now  their  way  was 
slow.  When  four  days  out.  Captain  Reynolds  reported  the 
''Speedwell"  as  leaking  veiy  dangerously.  After  a  consul- 
tation between  him  and  Captain  Jones  it  was  decided  to  bear 
up  for  Dartmouth.  That  port  was  reached  about  August  23d. 
Ten  days  were  spent  in  discharprtng  and  re-stowinpj  the 
"Speedwell  "  and  repairing  her  from  stem  to  stern,  although 
no  serious  defects  were  found.  Then,  with  assurance  of  her 
seaworthiness,  the  voyage  was  resumed.  When  three  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  Land's  End,  Reynolds  again  reported  his 
cralt  leaking,  and  alleged  tiiat  he  could  scarcely  keep  her 
afloat  with  constant  pumping.  After  another  consultation 
they  pot  back  as  fer  as  Fljnnootli.  There  another  survey 
was  had,  but  no  special  leak  Ibund,  though  Reynolds  and  his 
crew  continued  positive  that  the  vessel  was  not  seaworthy. 
Time  being  of  vital  importance,  it  was  decided  to  return  the 
*'  Speedwell "  to  the  Adventurers  at  I^ndon.  Eighteen  of 
her  passengers  went  back  in  her,  the  other  twelve  crowding 
into  the  "  Mayflower." 

Most  of  the  eighteen  who  were  left  behind  consented 
through  fear  or  discontent.  To  Uiese  a  few  were  added  who 
were  in  Ming  health  or  had  large  families  of  small  children. 
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The  returning  ones  were  probably  of  those  who  joined  in 
England,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  Pilgrim  spirit.  As 
the  emigrants  from  Leyden  were  selected  from  volunteers,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  any  of  them  to  have  been  among  the 
faint-hearted.  The  reader  will  learn  with  pain  that  among 
tlioae  who  wididfeir  tiiroug^  fisar  asd  discouragement  was 
Cushman  witii  liis  fiunily.  WhOe  at  Dartmouth  he  had  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  Edward  Southworth,  of  London,  speaking 
most  despairingi/  of  Us  own  healtfat  expressing  discontent 
and  even  ill-feeling  about  the  voyage,  and  indulging  in  dismal 
forebodings.  He  even  declared  that  its  success  would  be  a 
miracle,  and  that  Mr.  Southworth  must  be  prepared  for  dis- 
astrous tidings  any  day,  although  Cushman  counted  upon  his 
own  early  death  in  any  event.  Bradford  deals  tenderly  with 
Cushman's  weaknesses,  and  says^of  (his  letter:  "Though  it 
discover  some  infirmities  In  him  who  under  temptation  b 
free?),  yet  after  this  he  continued  to  be  a  special  instrument 
for  their  good,  and  to  do  the  offices  of  a  loving  friend  and 
frithfiil  brother  onto  them»  and  partaker  of  much  comfort 
with  them."* 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  when  the  "Speedwell** 
reached  London  no  serious  trouble  was  found,  Ilcr  masts 
were  too  long  and  heavy;  but  these  changed,  she  was  thor- 
oughly seaworthy,  and  after^vards  made  several  Atlantic  voy- 
ages.* The  fact  was  that  Reynolds,  like  his  men,  repented 
of  his  bargain  to  stay  a  year  in  the  Colony,  and  by  collusion 
and  knavety  made  it  appear  impossible  to  make  die  voyage. 
His  lesson  was  probably  taught  him  by  those  Dutch  mer- 
chants who  were  anxious  that  no  emigrants  should  go  to  tfie 
Hudson  except  under  their  control,  and  enforced  by  them 
with  a  bribe.  Bradford  charges  him  with  dealing  "  falsely," 
and  Jones  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  will  also  be  seen  to  be  guilty 
of  fraudulent  dealings  with  those  merchants  for  the  same 
purpose.    Perhaps  the  two  captains  acted  together,  their 

>  DeMM  ThoMtt  BkMMMi  wm  mh  huk  fai  dtt**SpeMliidl'*  wkb  a  worn 

whodicil  l>cf<ire  his  father  finally  came  to  Plymouth,  —  some  ten  years  later, 
s  A  vuscl  of  thi»  name  was  saiiiog  between  England  and  Boston  in  1656. 
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consultations  as  to  the  "  Speedwell's  "  condition  being  a  part 
of  their  joint  i<navcry. 

It  b  not  known  when  the  flotilla  reached  PlymouUi.  Tlie 
tarry  there  was  certainly  short  There  was  time  enough* 
however,  for  some  of  the  residents  to  entertain  the  harassed 
Pilgrims,  who  grateftiUy  referred  to  the  hospitality  long  after- 
ward. It  was  fortunate  for  the  overloaded  "  Mayflower  "  that 
she  had  fine  weather  while  lying  at  anchor  tlicrc  and  while 
beginning  her  new  voyage;  for  the  port  of  Plymouth  was 
then  only  a  shallow,  open  bay,  with  no  protection.*  In 
southwesterly  gales  its  waters  rose  into  enormous  waves,  with 
such  depressions  between  that  ships  while  anchored  some- 
times struck  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  and  were  dashed  in 
pieces.  Ordinarily  the  beach  was  strewn  with  the  timbers 
and  the  dead  mariners  of  at  least  ten  vessels  a  year.  More 
tiian  two  centuries  after  tiie  visit  of  the  Pilgrims  a  fine  break- 
water, a  mile  long,  was  built  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
making  it  safe  in  all  weathers;  while  ofT  its  entrance  Smcaton's 
wonderful  tower  beaconed  the  once  terrible  Eddystonc.  The 
completion  of  the  breakwater  was  celebrated  as  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  and  in  connection  with  the  event  this 
visit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  noticed  by  the  people  of 
tliat  ancient  port  as  among  their  pleasant  and  honorable 
assodatioas.' 

September  i6th,  after  another  parting,  the  **  Mayflower " 
made  her  tiiird  and  final  departure.  A  fine  wind  from 
E.  N.  E.  bore  them  rapidly  out  of  sight  of  the  land  they  so 
loved,  and  continued  until  they  were  near  the  middle  of  the 
I  Atlantic.  The  crowded  passengers  were  in  excellent  health, 
'  excepting  temporary  but  severe  sea-sickness,  though  from 
this  many  were  exempt.  Jones  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
sympathizing  man,  and  his  sailors  exceptionally  coarse  and 
brutal.  As  the  poor  passengers  lay  prostrated,  a  stout  young 
seaman  was  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  their  sufferings  by 

*  Thin  rslnnry  w.is  rnllrtl  "Tlir  ("ntwntcr." 

*  May  18,  iSSa,  the  Eddy-stone  lighthouse  was  opened ;  and  at  the  dedicaUoo 
tfibsMs  vcie  again  paid  to  tbe  Fllgrimi  ami  Ibdr  Rock. 
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abusive  langm^;  and  when  gently  reproved,  would  vtolently 
cone  and  blaspheme,  expressing  tiie  hope  that  he  should  soon 

tlirow  the  bodies  of  half  the  passengers  into  the  sea.  Yet 
in  a  few  days  this  man  sickened  and  died,  so  that  he  was  the 
Rrst  to  go  to  an  ocean  grave.  It  is  not  strange  that  his  asso- 
ciates saw  in  his  fate  both  retribution  and  warning. 

Wlien  nearly  half  way  across,  the  "Mayflower"  encoun- 
tered a  succession  of  terrible  storms.  She  was  "  shrewdly 
shaken,"  and  the  seams  of  her  upper  works  were  so  badly 
opened  that  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  whom  the  storms 
confined  below  tiie  deck,  had  to  endure  wet  garments  and 
bedding  for  many  days.  This,  combhied  with  bad  «r,  lack 
of  exercise,  and  an  unusual,  unwholesome  diet,  rapidly  under- 
mined their  health.  Had  the  Adventurers  and  Reynolds 
treated  them  fairly,  their  voyage  would  have  been  two  months 
earlier,  when  the  weather  would  have  been  favorable.  Cruel 
indeed  were  the  results  of  the  cupidity  which  had  hindered 
them. 

In  one  of  these  storms  a  main  beam  of  the  ship  was  sprung, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  crew  and  led  to  thoughts  of  return- 
ing. The  Pilgrim  leaders  had  a  conference  with  the  officers, 
in  which  Jones  vouched  for  the  strength  of  the  vessel  below 
her  bearings,  and  die  carpenter  agreed  to  make  her  strong 
above  if  the  main  beam  could  be  replaced.  As  it  was  no 
farther  to  America  than  to  Europe,  and  as  the  matter  of 
wages  was  pending,  the  timid  mariners  consented  to  go  on. 
The  forethought  of  the  Colonists  was  now  apparent,  for  one 
of  them  produced  so  unusual  an  implement  as  a  great  iron 
jack-screw,  which  he  had  brought  from  Lcyden;  this  soon 
crowded  the  t>eam  home.  The  decks  were  re-caulked,  and 
care  taken  not  to  carry  a  press  of  saiL 

Still  the  storms  continued,  sometimes  forcing  the  battered 
"Hayfiower"  to  "lie  to"  for  days.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, John  Howland,  "  a  lusty^  young  man,"  came  on  deck, 
when  in  a  "  seel "  of  the  ship  he  was  licked  up  by  a  wave  and 
carried  overboard.  The  coil  of  the  topsail-halyards  had  also 
been  washed  over,  and  trailed  in  the  sea.   Howland  being 
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fortunate  enough  to  catch  this,  lhout;h  the  waves  rolled  over 
him  fathoms  deep,  kept  his  grip  until  hauled  alongside,  where 
he  was  safely  fished  up  with  a  boat-hook.  A  short  illness 
was  the  result;  but  John  was  reserved  for  many  a  year  of 
noble  service  to  the  Colony.  , 

Although  the  seeds  of  death  had  been  planted  in  maay 
bosoms,  only  one  passenger  died  during  the  voys^  This  was 
William  Button,  servant  of  Dr.  Fuller,  the  Pilgrim  surgeon. 
The  extended  meaning  then  given  to  the  word  "  servant,"  and 
the  fact  that  Fuller  brought  none  of  his  family,  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  l^utton  was  rather  a  student  or  professional 
apprentice  than  a  domestic.  For  instance,  Howland  is  men- 
tioned as  "servant"  to  Carver;  but  a  man  of  Howland's 
character  and  standing  would  hardly  have  "  served "  except 
as  secretary  or  general  man-of-aiTtdrs.  So  Brewster  is  de- 
scribed by  Bradford  as  havuig  been  in  youth  the  '* servant" 
of  Davison, — by  which  is  deariy  meant  what  we  should  call  a 
*'  private  secretary," 

Poor  Button  finished  his  pilgrimage  November  i6th.  The 
passenger  list  of  one  hundred  and  two  was  kept  gof>d,  how- 
ever, for  Stephen  and  ICIizabcth  Hopkins  at  about  that  time 
became  the  parents  of  a  son,  who,  from  his  birthplace,  was 
named  Occanus  Hopkins,  and  in  after  life  became  a  sailor. 
Thus  attended  by  the  angels  of  life  and  of  death,  tlie  weary 
"  Mayflower  "  neared  her  goal. 

On  the  morning  of  November  soth  (N.  8.),  as  Bradford's 
account  shows  the  day  to  have  been  (though  he  squarely 
states  the  9th  O.  S.  [or  19th  N.  s.]),  there  came  at  daybreak 
the  electric  sound  of  "  Land  ho  1 "  ^  Hills  lieautifully  wooded, 

1  When  did  the  "  Mayflower  "  tight  land  ?  Brad/ord  aays,  in  "  Mourt,"  '« the 
gtfi  of  November  "    r.,  oM  M]^),  *'Mid  apon  Um  I  itk  «f  Novmber  we  came  to 

an  anchor."  Yet  this  narrative  does  not  nccotmt  for  the  intervcninp  flay  and 
nfght  In  his  History,  however,  he  mentions  the  discovery  of  land,  and  adds 
(p.  77):  "  And  ye  next  day  they  gott  into  ye  Cape-harbour,  wher  they  ridd  in 
aaitie ; "  and  he  afterward  says  (p.  80) :  "  Reing  thus  arrived  at  Cape-Codd 
ye  It.  of  November,"  etc  (It  further  appears  that  the  anchoring  was  on  Sat* 
urday  aftcrnoun;  and  the  almanac  shows  that  Saturday  was  the  nth,  O.S.) 
Ai  **  Movrt "  and  the  Hiitory  are  contradictorj,  the  autlKMr  followe  the  fauter*— 
viieh  li  not  only  mori  cnifully  prepared,  but  biimcee  lie  line  eeaeHwd  iritfi 
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sloping  to  the  watec^a  edge,  made  a  chaiming  cootiast  to  the 

monotony  of  the  ocean  view,  and  caused  a  delight  which  is 
rarely  inspired  by  a  view  of  the  Truro  shore  late  in  Novem- 
ber. Jones  said  that  he  thought  the  land  to  be  Cape  Cod. 
The  villain  might  have  spoken  with  certainty,  for  he  luxd  kept 
faith  with  the  Dutch  merchants  who  bribed  him  to  carry  the 
Pilgrims  far  to  the  north  of  Manhattan.^ 

the  work  performed ;  while  "  Mourt "  seems  to  ignore  a  day  and  a  night.  Noveai> 
ber  aoth  (n.  &)  is  tlicicfore  taken  to  Iw  tbe  date  uf  making  land,  and  "  vc  neat 
day,"  November  «t«t.  as  the  tine  of  anclioring  and  going  ashore  on  the  Cape. 

•  Did  Jones  bclr.iy  the  Pilgrims  ?  The  only  witness  is  Morton,  secretary  of 
F^rnoiuh  Colony,  who  in  1669^  in  bis  Memorial,  said :  "  But  some  ni  the  Dtitcli 
havlnf  notloe  of  their  fatention,  and  having  thoughts  about  the  sane  tine  pf 

erecting  a  plantation  there  likewise,  they  fr,iiiJii!<  ntty  hur.l  the  saitl  Jones,  by 
delays  while  they  were  in  England,  and  now  under  pretence  of  ttie  shoaU,  to  dis> 
appoint  them  in  their  going  thither."  He  adds :  "  Oi  this  plot  between  the 
Dutch  md  Mr.  Tones  I  have  had  late  and  certain  intelligence  "  This  statement 
is  clear  and  bUung.  There  is  no  evidence  against  it,  and  the  known  circumstances 
are  in  its  favor.  Vet  Moulton,  Uroadhcad,  llildreth,  and  Dr.  Voung  have  in  turn 
iovglit  to  discredit  it.  The  latter  ia  cspedally  sodous,  and  says  that  i<  Mor- 
ton^ hilonnation  **  had  been  Mrf^  intelligence,  it  would  have  been  more  certain." 
This  is  a  Mil  J  remark.  Forcaample,  the  world  within  a  hulf-ccniury  has  gained 
much  more  o(  certain  information  concerning  the  Tudor  and  btuart  sovereigns 
and  ef  the  contemporary  affaire  of  lloltand  and  Spain  than  it  had  before.  On 
Dr.  Young's  favorite  subject  —  this  very  one,  the  Tilytinis  —  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain information  discovered  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  titc  death  of 
Elder  Brewster  is  very  great,  and  in  the  Doctor^  own  eyes  would  lutve  been  of 
Inestimable  value.  Bradford  and  Winslow  say  nothing  of  Jum-sS  fi:iu<l ;  the 
objectors  therefore  assume  that  they  did  not  know  uf  it,  and  tliat  it  it  had  existed 
they  would  have  known  of  it  far  better  than  their  successor,  Morton.  Uut  in 
1665  the  English,  having  subjugated  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  established  as  the 
first  mayor  of  that  place  Thomas  Willctt.  a  prominent  officer  of  Plymouth.  From 
boyhood  to  manhood  he  had  lived  among  the  Dutch  at  Leyden,  and  was  selected 
because  ia  taste,  sympathy,  and  language  be  was  nearly  as  much  Dutch  as  Eng* 
liih,  and  so  especially  acceptable  to  tlie  conquered  pcopl&  He  now  Came  into 
possession  of  the  secret  Ictterit,  records,  and  accounts  of  the  Dutch  founders  and 
rulers.  He  was  just  the  one  to  ferret  out  anyiliing  in  these  archives  which  con- 
cerned Us  fellows  at  Plynioutli,and  totransnritlttoUsoldsssoclate.theoolonlal 
secretary.  Thus  Morton  could  get  intelligence  inaccessible  at  an  early  datCi 
and  which  moreover  was  certain  because  late  Morton  bad  no  lack  of  wcakncsscSi 
but  Ids  veracity  is  above  question. 

Some  of  their  neighlxjrs  in  Holland  having  a  mind  themselves  to  settle  a 
plantation  there,  secretly  and  sinfully  contracted  with  the  master  of  the  ship 
.  .  .  to  put  a  trick  upon  them.  —  ./l/<if>ia/«a,  book  i.  chap.  ii.  [This  work,  of  small 
value  when  uncorroborated,  is  worth  sonetbing  as  confirmatory  evidence.] 

The  Dutch  by  **  nnder^ootrivance  .  .  .  subtly  deprived  **  the  Pilgrims  of 
their  "birthright  of  the  \^nA."  —  I/uhbarJ,  1684. 

Who  was  Jones?  It  is  but  recently  that  his  first  name  or  early  history  hat 
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Soon  it  was  generally  known  that  the  latid  wa«;  really  near 
the  end  of  the  already  noted  Cape.  Tlic  ship  was  at  once 
headed  S.  S.  E.,  to  pass  around  to  the  Hudson.  After  run- 
ning that  course  half  a  day,  she  found  herself  in  the  shoals 
and  currents  oiT  the  elbow  of  tlic  Cape.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  |ku«i  through,  until  toward  evening,  the  wind  hauling 
ahead,  the  ship  with  tome  difiicully  sailed  back  to  dear  water 
to  pass  tbe  night^  Thes6  waters  had  been  navigated  by 

been  known.  In  1617  the  ooming  Eart  of  Warwick  tent  two  «hf|M  to  the  EUl 

Indies.  (>nc  was  the  "  Linn,"  under  Cnptaiu  Thom.ns  Jones.  Like  m.my  others, 
these  ships,  under  pretence  of  cruising  agaiitst  pirates,  did  a  little  piraqr  them- 
sdvcs.  The  fenHtos  Metth  Pring,  sent  In  the  **Ro]ra1  Junes"  to  soppress 
biiccanccrinf;.  cniiRht  the  "  Lton  "  nnd  her  consort  pursuing  a  junk,  and  after  s 
blooily  actiun,  in  which  the  "  Lion  "  was  burned,  with  several  of  her  crew,  he 
sent  Jones  home  a  prisoner  in  the  "  Bull  ;**  bat  Warwick  obtained  his  release. 
Jannary,  if>2o  (n.  s.),  the  Kast  India  Company  complnincd  of  Jones  for  hiring 
away  their  men  for  the  Danish  service.  Jmies  w.is  ng.iin  arrested ;  but  Warwick 
obtained  his  release  on  the  ground  that  he  was  cngnged  to  take  a  cargo  of  cattle 
to  Virginia.  The  next  month  Jones  sailed  thither  in  the  "FalOQo"  (l50tons), 
with  thirty-six  p.-isscngeni,  four  mares,  and  fifty-two  kine. 

Just  iKfure  that  the  Virginia  Company  had  John  Clark  in  Ireland  bajribtg 
cattle  for  Virginia.  As  this  was  the  only  cattle^bip  in  a  long  period,  we  can 
pretty  surely  identify  Clark  as  the  master's  mate  of  the  **  Mayflower,"  who,Cusli« 
man  says,  "went  last  year  to  Virginia  with  .1  ship  of  kinc."  As  1620  did  not 
bc^  until  March  35tb,  a  ship  sailii^  in  February  would  have  gone  oat  in  1619. 
Jones  end  Clark  eoald  easily  ha^e  made  the  voyage  in  thne  to  engage  fbr  the 
"  Maynnwcr."  Six  months  after  Jones's  trip  in  the  latter  he  took  the  "  Discov- 
ery "  (60  tons)  to  Virginia,  and  then  northward,  trading  along  the  coast  The 
Coimdi  for  New  England  compMned  of  Mm  to  the  Vligtohi  Company  for  robbing 
the  natives.  In  he  stopped  at  Plymouth  on  his  way  home,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  distress  there,  was  extortionate  in  his  prices.  In  July,  1625,  be 
appeared  at  Virginia  in  possession  of  a  Spanish  frigate,  which  he  said  had  hoeil 
captured  hy  one  Powell  under  a  Dutch  commission,  but  was  thought  a  rcsmnp« 
tion  of  his  old  buccaneering  practices.  Before  investigation  he  sickened  and 
died.  (See  Rev.  E.  D.  NeUI  in  N.  Y.  Hist  Msg,  Jamaiy,  18691  N.  B.  Gen. 
and  Hist.  Reg.,  xxviii.  314.) 

In  November,  1C21,  Clark  seems  to  hare  come  toVlrgfnta  as  pilot  of  rtio 
"Flyii^  Hart "  with  the  senior  Gookin's  cattle,  and  in  1^1:3  as  master  of  the 
"  Providence,"  djing  soon  after  his  arrivaL  In  i6ia  he  was  captured  by  the  Span* 
Ui  while  at  Vitiate. 

)  Professor  Agasrit  and  Amos  Otis  —  high  authority  certainly  —  think  the 
shoals  which  the  **  M^flower"  encountered  were  oil  Nauset  Beach  (Eastham)} 
Dts.  VTeeman  and  Voung  thhik  them  these  off  Monamo^*  There  seems  no  fsa^ 
son  to  doubt  the  latter  conclusion.  Archer's  Relation  of  Gosnold's  discovery  of 
the  Cape  says  Tucker's  Terror  and  Point  Care  were  twelve  leagues  from  the  end 
of  the  Cape.  From  HIghlaMi  UifiA  to  Pollock  Rip,  at  the  very  elbow  of  the 
Cape,  is  just  alxjut  twelve  leagues  ;  Nauset  Peach  is  hardly  half  that  distance. 
The  "  Mayflower  "  stood  southerly  for  half  a  day,  with  apparently  a  good  breexe, 
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Gosnold,  Smith,  and  various  En^ish  and  French  exploreiSt 
whose  descriptions  and  charts  must  have  been  familiar  to  a 
veteran  master  like  Jones.  He  doubtless  magnified  the 
danger  of  the  passage,  and  managed  to  have  only  such  cli'orts 
made  as  were  sure  to  fail.  Of  course  he  knew  that  by  stand- 
ing well  out,  and  then  southward  in  the  clear  sea,  he  wuuld  be 
able  to  bear  op  for  the  Hudioii.  His  professed  inability  to 
devise  any  way  for  getting  south  of  the  Cape,  is  strong  proof 
of  guHt  Reaching  deep  water,  an  anxious  consultation  was 
held.  The  apparent  danger  of  the  southern  paasage,  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  indications  of  disease,  led  the  Pilgrims  to 
decide  on  putting  into  Cape  Cod  Harbor  (now  Provincetown), 
and  there  keeping  the  ship  until  a  suitable  place  for  settle- 
ment could  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  by  means  of  the 
shallop.  Thus  they  felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
living  in  the  Virginia  Company's  territory  under  the  patent 
considered  so  valuable.  The  **  Mayflower "  thereupon  fell 
off,  and  headed  for  the  pofait  of  the  Cape. 

The  neict  day  the  leadeis  learned  that  some  persons  were 
advancing  the  idea  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  author- 
ity as  soon  as  the  company  should  land.  The  Virginia  Com- 
pany had  no  rights  in  New  England,  and  of  course  their 
patent  could  confer  none ;  neither  did  any  other  body  exer- 
cise authority  there.  The  King  made  a  general  claim  to  the 
whole  territory,  but  had  delegated  no  power  to  the  Pilgrims, 
not  even  authorizing  them  to  enter  the  country.  It  was 
therefore  asserted  that  as  soon  as  tliey  had  Icti  the  biiip 
every  one  would  be  his  own  naster,  and  that  all  government 
would  be  at  an  end.  It  was  true  that,  landing  beyond  the 

before  she  came  to  the  shoals,  and  she  ought  to  have  made  twelve  leagues 
Tl)c:>c  shuals  muM  be  the  same  with  what  liradford  in  1632  calls  "/i/ shoal  of 
Cape  Cod."  south  of  CIuMIhmi  (Hilt,  p.  isfQ,  ud  wtkkh  WiMlcrar  ncatioM 
(Chron.  Pi!.,  p.  300). 

Many  years  after  this  voyage  Bratiford  (Hist,  p.  77)  describes  the  point  off 
wMdl  the  "  Mayflower"  found  these  shoals  as  that  which  Gosnold  "  called  Point 
Cam  and  Tudwr't  Tenor  i  tml  Uw  French  and  Dutch  to  Uito  day  all  it  Malip 
tar.**  AicbertpealcsofGoMeld^doobling  this  point  HcwoaldMllMM  Med 
that  expression  if  the  "  CoMonl**  had  Mvilgrghm  ft  «M«  berth  to  •  shod 
■uUnf  out  from  Nauaet 
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limits  of  the  Virginia  Company,  the  rilgrims  would  loie  tttch' 
rights  as  they  might  claim  to  derive  from  their  patent,  and 
would  be  outside  of  all  established  authority.  They  indeed 
rccofinizcd  James  I.  as  their  sovereign,  but  he  ignored  them. 
The  moment  they  landed  north  of  41°  north  latitude,  they 
would  become  waifs  and  estrays,  save  that  they  would  still  be 
a  voluntary  church.  The  leaden  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. If  England  had  no  government  for  them,  they  would 
make  one  for  themselves.  If  none  had  any  daim  to  especial 
privileges,  all  should  stand  equal,  and  be  bound  by  such  laws 
of  equal  bearing  as  the  majority  should  adopt.  If  the  world 
would  not  provide  them  with  a  civil  orgaaii^ion,  they  would 
present  the  world  with  a  new  system,  of  a  simplicity  and 
excellence  hitherto  unknown.  Not  that  they  fully  compre- 
hended the  logic  of  their  own  ideas,  but  that  in  this  un- 
foreseen emergency  they  instinctively  laid  hold  on  great 
principles  hitherto  unrevcalcd  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  Swiss  republic  was  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  tlie  Putch 
republic  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Our  English  yeomen  and 
artisans  could  not  have  founded  the  one  or  the  other;  but  the 
twelve  leaders  who  were  distinguished  among  their  Ibllows  by 
the  then  significant  title  of  "master"  would  have  been  com- 
mended by  the  best  English  and  Continental  sentiment  of 
their  day  if  they  had  claimed  official  and  social  superiority. 
Their  nobility  showed  itself  in  anticipating  the  day  when 
"just  and  equal  laws,"  adopted  and  administered  by  the 
people,  should  govern  great  nations. 

The  adult  males  of  the  company  were  summoned  to  the 
** Mayflower's''  cabin,  the  necessities  of  the  case  explained, 
and  tiie  following  document  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all 
the  men  of  the  company,  as  follows  (those  hi  italics  had  the 
tide  of  «  Master,-  or  "  Mr.") ;  — 

Im  n  HAMS  or  God^  Amen  I  We  whose  names  are  underwrileD, 

the  k)ynl1  siihjects  of  our  dread  soveraignc  I>ord,  King  James,  by  ye 
grnre  of  God,  of  Great  Hritaine,  Frnnr,  &  Ireland  king,  defender 
of  ye  faith,  &c.,  haveing  undertaken,  for  ye  glorie  of  God  and  advance- 
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mente  of  ye  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  and  countrie,  a 
voyage  to  plant  ye  fint  colonie  in  yc  Nurthcrnc  paxt;*  of  Virginia,  doc 
by  these  presents  solmuJy  and  matnaly  in  ye  preseooe  of  God^  tad 

body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  presemtiknaiid  forthenoce 

of  ye  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  verttu  hearvf  to  enacte,  constitute,  and 
frame  such  just  and  equall  lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and 
ofifices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  and  con- 
venient for  ye  general!  good  of  ye  Coloaie,  unto  which  we  promise  all 
due  mbninrion  and  obedience, 

b  wteics  iriwnf  we  have  heieuuder  wbecfibed  onr  nawiei  at 
Cap-Codd  ye  1 1 .  of  November,  in  ye  year  of  ye  raigne  of  our  sover- 
aigne  lord.  King  James,  of  England,  France,  &  Ireland  yc 
eenthyand  of  Scotland  ye  iiftie-fourth.   An°.  Dom.  1620.' 


John  Carver^ 
WiliMtn  Bradford^ 

WUIkm  Brmikr, 

Isaac  Allerton, 
Myle!  Standishf 
John  AKlcn, 
Samuel  Fuller^ 
Christopher  Martin^ 
Watiam  MtOtiM, 
WUliam  Wkiie, 
Richard  Warren, 
John  Howbnd, 
SUphen  Hopkms, 


Edward  'I'i)lqr» 
John  Tilley, 
Tkancii  Cool^ 
TboQHM  Roga% 

Thomas  Tinker, 
John  Rigdale, 
Edward  Fuller, 
John  Turner, 
Francis  Eaton, 
James  Chllloni 
John  Crackattm, 
John  Billington, 
Moses  Fletcher, 
John  Goodman, 


Degory  Priest, 
Thomas  Williams, 
GObeit  Winslow, 
Kdnwrnd  Ifargeson, 
Peter  Brown, 
Richard  Britteridg^ 
George  Soule, 
Richard  Clarke, 
Richard  Gardiner, 
John  ABerton, 
Thomas  EQg&h, 
Edward  Dotey, 
£d«atd  Lister.' 


Thus  in  a  few  mimites  was  dits  little  ttnorgaaised  group  of 
adventurers  converted  into  a  commonwealth.  The  first  act 
of  the  citixens  of  the  new-made  State  was  to  confirm  John 

Carver  as  governor  till  their  next  New  Year's  Day  (March 
25U1).'  It  is  probable  that  this  business  was  not  ended  until 

>  liradford^vetaolislof  tigacca  I  His  b  adapted  froMllortoa. 

*  Toul,  4i. 

*  Bradford  says  that  after  making  this  compact,  "  they  chose,  or  rather  con* 
firmed,  John  Carver  their  governur  for  that  year  "  (p.  93) ;  and  in  **  Moort  **  Im 
teUtM  that  on  the  ajd  of  the  nest  Matciik  Carver  was  dioaw  *  our  govcraor  for 
lUsfear.**  Maay  leanMd and ikDfnl  wiiieis  law  aadaaeoMd  to riiow  theft tte 
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the  ship  had  reached  her  andioragc,  and  that  Frovincetown 
iiUQrjastly  claim  to  be  the  birthptooe  of  that'*  free  and  equal** 
government  which  now  spans  the  continent' 
Of  this  compact  John  Qttincy  Adams  remarlccd,  in  1802 : 

*'  This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  human  history  of  that  posi- 
tba^  of^^nd  social  compact  iriiich  speculative  philosophers  have 
BDi^pnni  ai  nw  oniy  K^iuumie  Miaive  01  governiDenu  nere  was  a 
unanimous  and  personal  a<;sent  by  all  the  Indhndoab  of  die  commu- 
nity to  the  association,  by  ivhich  they  became  m  lUtim.  .  .  .  Tlie  set- 
tlers of  nil  the  foriinT  l-jircpr.-in  foli)nics  hail  roiUotilcil  themselves 
with  the  [Muvers  conferrctl  upon  thcin  by  their  resiH.'(  live  charters, 
without  looking  beyond  the  seal  of  llie  royal  jiarchroent  for  the 
meaiuic  of  their  rifljhls  and  the  rule  of  tlieir  duties  The  fiDundeis 
of  flymonth  had  been  impelted  by  the  peodiarities  of  their  situa- 
tion to  examine  the  subject  with  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
reseaidk** 

While  this  important  matter  was  in  progress,  the  "  May- 
flower "  had  doubled  tlie  Cape,  and  headed  for  a  time  toward 
the  east  along  Long  Point,  finally  luffing  to  an  anchorage  a 
furlong  within  this  Point  and  about  a  mile  from  the  site  of 
Provincetown. 

The  voya^  between  riymoudi,  England,  and  Cape  Cod 
lasted  sixty-seven  days.  But  the  company  had  been  ninety- 
nine  days  on  the  passage  from  Soutliampton,  and  the  greater 

word  "eotifimied*  was  not  ttie  one  Intended,  and  dflicr  tfcst  one  of  ttieae  e1ee> 

tions  did  not  happen,  or  the  sccim'l  was  the  confirmatory  one.  The  two  slatc- 
nicnts  arc  not  only  consistent,  but  are  easily  explained.  At  Southampton  there 
tras  appointed  a  "  governor,"  with  one  or  more  atsittmts.  for  each  fhip.  For 
the  '"  Speedwell  "  were  selected  Ntnrtin  and  Cusliman,  —  two  "f  the  Tfjentswho 
bad  attended  to  fitting-out  the  expedition.  What  more  sure  than  that  for 
governor  in  the  other  ship  thoold  be  taken  die  remnhiing  agent,  cspedalty  aa  h« 

w  as  deacon  of  the  emigrating  church,  the  confidential  friend  of  U>>1>inson,  and 
one  oC  the  foremost  mcmliers?  On  the  vo)ragc  he  was  the  only  povcrnor,  and  it 
was  quite  a  nuttter  o(  course  that  upon  the  adoption  ol  a  new  frame  of  Rovcm- 
nicnt  he  shou'd  lie  "  confirmed  "  for  the  rest  of  that  year,  and  that  on  March  ajd, 
be  should  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  began  on  March  S5th. 

1  TUa  was  the  bifthplaoe  of  popular  oonathotiooal  VSbtttf^'^Stmnjfi't  U.  £, 
1.31a 

It  was  here  that  the  govemnieiit  liMcd  on  the  wID  of  the  govemtd  ww/rd 
ntaMWwd  on  tlie  AnMrican  coast —A'iwe*  Auuritm  Jtm,  L,  jjfi, 

5 
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portiofi  had  passed  one  hundred  and  fhirtx-three  days  in 
cramped-up  quarters  on  shipboard  since  they  had  given  that 
parting  salute  to  their  friends  in  the  harbor  of  Delfthaven. 

A  month  longer  of  this  life  must  be  endured,  amid  the  rigors 
of  a  New  England  winter,  and  some  ten  weeks  drag  away 
before  all  the  women  and  children  can  be  provided  for  on 
shore.  Yet  not  all  of  them,  even  then ;  for  there  be  many 
patient  waiters  who  will  be  taken  from  the  ship  by  the  grim 
feny-man  and  conveyed  to  a  landing  which  mortal  feet  can 
never  tread. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Landing  on  Cape  Cod.  —  Sni!  nnd  Vegetation.  —The  Shallop. — Two 
Cape  Explorations.  —  Peregrine  White.  —  A  Third  Coasting  Explora- 
tioa, •xtencBiig  to  PIjiMii^ which  it  OHahwd.— Chrk^  Island.— 
The  Rock 

'^"^IIKRE  is  a  tradition  that  the  "Mayflower"  was  driven 
-L  into  her  harbor  by  a  storm;  but  she  sccm«;  to  have 
had  pleasant  weather,  for  immediately  after  anchoring,  sixteen 
well-armed  men  went  on  shore  to  explore,  and  others  to  pro- 
cure fire-wood.  The  explorers  climbed  the  hills  and  ascer- 
tained the  shape  of  that  portion  of  the  Cape.  They  reported 
tiiat  tiie  land  consisted  of  liilb  of  sand,  which  reminded  them 
of  the  dnnes  of  Holland,  except  tliat  these  were  better,  be- 
cause covered  with  fine  Uacle  earth,  a  "spit"  deep,  in  which 
grew  forests  of  oak,  pine,  sassafras,  juniper,  birch,  and  holly, 
with  some  ash  and  walnut,  while  grape-vines  abounded.  The 
woods  were  like  a  prove  or  park,  beinfj  so  free  from  tmdcr- 
brush  that  a  person  niij.;ht  ride  a  horse  in  any  direction. 
They  afterwards  found  that  this  was  due  to  the  savat^es,  who 
burned  the  country  over  every  spring  and  fall  to  destroy  the 
undergrowth,  which  hindered  their  hunting. 

The  other  party  had  been  attracted  by  tlie  wood  they  called 
jonlper.  This  was  really  the  red  cedar,  which  resembles  its 
cousin,  the  European  savin,  from  which  are  gathered  the 
medicinal  berries  called  juniper.  Tlic  red  cedar,  like  the 
famed  sandalwood,  "  sheds  its  perfume  on  the  axe  that  slays 
it."  anfl  is  very  frapfrant  while  burning.  It  at  once  became 
the  favorite  fuel.'  (The  salt-boilers  have  lonf^  since  extermi- 
nated the  trees  and  made  "  Wood  End  "  a  misnomer,  and  tlie 

'  The  "  camphirc  "  of  Solomnn'*  Snn^  fi  14  and  iv.  13).  which  some  con- 
Ipand  with  the  "  camphor,'*  but  which  is  the  sweet-stneUing  cypress,  reminds  one 
aflht-Joipcr*'«fMrr 
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unprotected  black  soil  luis  been  succccdeJ  by  diifiing  sand. 
To  save  ihc  harbor  from  ruin,  Government  ha^  adopted  the 
Dutch  practice  of  sowing  the  saod  with  beach-grass  {Psammm 
atrttaria),  which  grows  readily  and  prevents  drifting.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Prmnncetown.  near  Snow's  Hill  and  along  the 
railroad,  is  now  a  fine  litde  grove  showing  a  great  varic^  of 
trees,  under  which  we  still  find  the  rich  black  earth  that  once 
extended  through  tlie  town.^) 

The  first  morning  which  greeted  the  Pilgrims  in  their  port 
of  refuge  was  that  of  Sunday,  November  22.  With  heartfelt 
thankftdncss  for  preservation  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  they 
held  their  worship  and  sang  "  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land."  On  Monday  morning  worldly  cares  returned.  Jones 
was  ver>  impatient  <A  delay  on  the  coast  at  that  time  of  year ; 
he  refused  to  move  his  ship  until  they  should  have  fixed  their 
place  of  settlement  and  found  him  anotfier  safe  harbor.  Some 
of  his  company  even  proposed  that  the  passengers  and  stores 
be  set  on  shore,  and  the  "  Mayflower"  started  for  home; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Jones  was  inclined  to  any  such 
outr.igeous  proceeding. 

The  I'ilgrimb  at  once  prepared  to  explore  the  coast  in  liieir 
own  shallop,  —  a  sloop-ri[;^ed  craft  of  twelve  to  fifteen  tons, 
whicli  tliey  had  brought  between  decks,  having  been  obliged 
to  take  her  partly  to  pieces  for  stowage.  It  was  supposed 
that  their  carpenters  would  trim  her  up  in  six  days;  but  parts 
had  been  so  strained  during  the  voyage  that  seventeen  days 
were  required.'  In  the  mean  time  the  people  went  on  shore 
for  exercise,  while  many  were  engaged  in  helving  and  fitting 

*  Even  midst  the  streets  of  Provincetown  the  sand  (ormerly  blew  alraut  in 
■ncomfurUible  drifts,  and  no  slight  trouble  and  expense  have  hccu  incurred  in 
giving  those  most  travelled  a  durable  vcneeriag  of  variou."^  iimrc  stable  material*. 
The  writer  himself  once  heard  a  tradesnun  on  the  main  street  of  that  siliccotu 
lOWB  cautioning  lus  &hui>boy  not  to  sweep  the  imported  earth  sidewalk  too 
vigoroiibly,  Ic&t  he  make  a  hole  therein  to  the  sand  below. 

*  Itt  160^  on  the  Maine  coast,  Wcjnaoatb  bad  a  shallop  which  be  **  brougbt 
im  pieces  oat  of  England.**  BradfonPi  History  says  the  Pilgrim' iballop  was 
"stowed  in  quartern  in  the  shi|) ;  "  and  Mourt  says  that  they  were  "  foiccil  to  cut 
her  down  in  bestowing  iter  bctwlat  deck*,"  and  "  slie  was  much  opened  by  the 
people**  Ijriqg  in  iMr.**. 
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tools  and  getting  out  timber  for  another  shallop.  From  Wood 
Knd  anitind  to  the  cast  sitlc  of  the  harbor,  the  flats  extend 
from  tlic  shore,  and  at  low  water  it  is  very  shallow  for  a  long 
way  out  The  Pilgrims,  when  going  ashore  and  returning, 
were  forced  to  wade  for  "a  bowshot  or  two,**  though  they 
availed  themselves  as  far  as  posuble  of  the  greater  depdi  at 
high  water.  Many  of  the  more  active  and  frolicsome  often 
exposed  themselves  by  jumping  from  the  boat  and  wading 
ashore  unnecessarily ;  and  the  resulting  coughs  and  colds  most 
disastrously  affected  systems  already  impregnated  with  the 
scurvy  of  sea-life. 

The  women,  like  good  housewives,  were  anxious  to  dispose 
of  the  accumulated  washing.  There  was  a  bank  in  front  of 
the  present  village  of  IVovincctown,  between  which  and  the 
shore  %vas  a  large  pool  of  fresh  water.  Dr.  Dexter  finds  that 
here  was  the  washing  done,  while  the  busy  matrons  were  ex« 
posed  to  the  weather  of  the  last  of  November.  The  bank 
has  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  the  pool  is  now  a  part  of  the 
harbor;  but  at  times  may  be  found  near  the  wharves  some  of 

j  the  black  eartii  which  once  formed  the  ridge. 

The  voyagers  tried  for  cod  and  other  fish,  but  found  none 

1  except  a  few  left  by  the  tide.    They  evidently  fished  entirely 

'  in  the  harbor;  for  outside  there  would  have  been  some  cod 

at  that  season,  tlic  supply  increasing  till  spring.  Gosnold 
found  them  so  abundant  hi  May,  1602,  that  he  named  the 
Cape  for  them.  John  Smith  changed  the  name  in  1614  to 
Cape  James,  in  honor  of  the  King;  but  the  abounding  cod- 
fish weighed  more  strongly  with  the  public,  and  the  old  name 
prevailed.    The  great  muscle-clam  was  found,  and  its  rude 

I  pearls  made  it  an  object  of  interest  to  the  visitors ;  but  its  meat  I 

caused  them  "to  cast  and  scour"  in  a  manner  at  first  alarm- 
ing. Along  the  shores  was  the  "  greatest  store  of  fowl  that 
we  ever  saw,"  —  an  abundance  which  long  characterized  Prov- 
incctown  winters,  but  has  been  reduced  by  pursuit.  Our 
travellers  were  the  most  astonished  at  tiie  whales  which 
played  about  them,  and  much  regretted  their  lack  of  whaling 

I  gear;  for  the  crew  declared  that,  if  equipped,  they  might 

I 
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easUy  secure  £3000  to  £4poo  worth  of  oil  for  a  letom 

cargo. 

As  they  entered  the  harbor,  they  had  noticed  on  the  Cape 
shore,  some  five  miles  to  the  southeast,  what  looked  like  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  Thinking  that  tliere  might  perhaps  be  a 
good  place  for  their  plantation,  and  weary  of  waiting  for  the 
shallop  to  be  made  seaworthy,  some  of  the  more  daring 
desired  to  explore  the  icgioa  by  the  toilsome  land  route 
through  forests  and  swamps.  The  great  hasard  of  such  a 
journey,  in  pathless  and  unknown  r^ons  where  savage  foes 
might  be  lurking,  led  the  more  prudent  to  urge  waiting  for 
the  shallop  ;  but  the  volunteers  were  so  eager  that  finally  the 
journey  was  "  rather  permitted  than  approved." 

THE  FIRST  EXPLORATION. 

Wednesday,  November  25^1,  diere  were  set  on  shore  six- 
teen  men,  each  widi  a  musket,  sword,  and  corselet,^  all  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hyles  Standish,  to  whom  were 
joined  as  advisers,  William  Bradford,  Stephen  Hopkins,  and 

Edward  Tillcy.  Standish's  name  now  first  appears  in  the 
record.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Pilgrim  church,  and 
was  a  scion  of  a  distinguished  English  family,  including  in  its 
genealojry  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  besides  several  knights, 
and  which  still  held  large  estates.  The  first  known  of  him 
with  certainty  is  that  while  a  youth  he  received  from  Eliza- 
beth a  commission  in  the  English  army  in  Holland.  As  the 
first  mention  of  him  in  the  Pilgrims'  journal  is  as  "Captain** 
Standish,  such  was  probably  his  army  rank.  Skill  and  bra- 
very,  joined  to  a  perlect  devotioa  to  die  interests  of  hb  new 
f  associates,  made  him  of  priceless  value  as  their  military  leader 
and  as  a  civil  officer.  Stephen  Hopkins  was  one  of  those 
who  joined  the  "  Mayflower "  from  London,  his  family  in- 
cluding eight  persons.  He  long  was  prominent  in  the  Colony, 
being  often  associated  with.  Standish.    Edward  TUley's  days 

I  Strictly,  *'l'«*Mt«imor,'*li«t  looddyappMed  to  aJnat  anaorg  jl«i,biCMt 
and  Lack. 
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were  to  be  very  few  in  llic  land ;  he  appears  to  have  been  of 


noons  Of  m  iubt  tito  bujomikm, 

the  Leyden  band,  and  tliis  appointment  shows  him  a  person 
held  in  esteem. 


I 
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On  landing,  the  party  of  twenty  proceeded  along  the  shore 
for  a  mile.  They  then  saw  six  people  with  a  dog  coming 
towards  them.  Supposing  this  to  be  a  party  alfeady  ashoM 
with  Jones,  th^  kept  on ;  but  the  othets  on  seeing  tbem  ran 
into  the  woods,  whisding  the  dog  after  them  and  showing 
themselves  to  be  Indians.  Fearing  that  the  narrow  beach 
might  be  ambushed,  the  explorers  also  turned  into  the  open 
forest  and  continued  their  way.  The  Indians  thereupon  left 
the  wooti  to  the  northward,  running  away  over  the  sand  at 
the  back  of  the  hills.  As  the  explorers  followed,  hoping  to 
open  communication,  they  saw  by  the  footprints  that  the 
savages  had  come  die  same  way  by  which  they  were  return- 
ing;  also,  that  in  their  retreat  they  had  run  up  a  hill  (prob- 
ably "  Negro  Head  ")  to  reconnoitre. 

Night  coming  on,  the  escplorers  encamped  near  the  present 
eastern  boundary  of  Provincetown.  They  built  a  barricade 
of  logs  and  boughs,  making  it  the  height  of  a  man  and  shaped 
like  a  horseshoe,  the  open  end  to  the  leeward.  In  the  middle 
a  fire  was  kept.  Three  of  the  number  stood  as  sentries  during 
the  time  occupied  by  the  burning  of  six  inches  of  match  on 
their  muskets,  and  then  were  relieved. 

Thursday,  November  36th,  the  march  was  resumed  at  day- 
break. The  Indian  footprints  were  followed  around  East 
Harbor  nearly  to  the  outer  shore,  whence  they  led  into  a 
wood  from  which  the  underbrush  had  not  been  burned,  while 
the  surface  was  broken  into  a  tiresome  succession  of  hills  and 
valleys,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  traveller  through  the  region 
north  of  East  Harbor  village,  Truro.  The  woods  have  long 
since  disappeared,  giving  place  to  bleakness  ami  sterility,  and 
the  present  generation  is  doing  itself  credit  by  persevering 
efforts  to  restore  the  trees.'  Hut  our  Pilgrims  were  obliged  to 
force  their  way  up  hill  and  down,  through  a  dense  thicket 
which  tore  their  very  armor  apart. 

>  The  traveUer  ol  to-daj  will  there  lee  the  oaiuual  (for  New  England)  sight 
of  faurg*  patches  of  pine^Mid  with  the  tneo  eel  oat  hi  prim  orchard  ttyle,  fono- 

ing  regular  lines  and  squares.  So  jealous  has  it  been  nctcsi.iry  for  the  dwellers 
in  tlus  niodem  desert  to  become  for  their  boscage  and  heibagc,  that  ^oiue  years 
a|o  ponoMwere  Ifaied  for  climfaiag  the  aitifidillyiaralKlad  hlUodtt  or  wdUng 
om  the  wiitalilo  Mrard  (}). 
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They  were  also  much  troubled  by  fhint,  having  brought 
only  some  biscuit  and  Dutch  cheesct  with  a  "  little  bottle  of 
aqna  Hfie.**  Since  leaving  the  *'  Mayflower  "  they  had  found 
no  firesh  water»  and  on  tiiis  second  day  their  suflTerings  were 

intense.  At  about  lo  A.  M.  they  came  to  the  deep  valley 
whicli  now  holds  the  sad  remains  of  the  once-thriving  village 
of  East  Harbor.  The  hollow  was  overgrown  with  brush, 
"  wood-gaiic, "  and  long  grass;  through  the  tangle  were  sev- 
eral little  paths,  along  one  of  which  they  saw  a  deer  disap- 
pearing. Mere  they  found  abundant  and  excellent  springs, 
which  accounted  for  the  deer-patht.  Thb  was  their  first 
draught  of  New  England  water.  It  would  have  been  thought 
good  at  any  time;  but  in  tiieir  exhausted  condition  th^ 
declared  it  "  as  pleasant  unto  diem  as  wine  or  beer  had  been 
in  fore-time."  They  then  turned  to  the  inner  shore,  and  soon 
reached  a  point  on  the  great  circle  of  the  harbor,  only  four 
miles  across  the  water  from  the  anchorage  of  the  "  May- 
flower." Here,  as  they  had  promised,  they  made  a  fire  to 
notify  the  sliip  of  their  safety. 

A  mile  south  of  this  valley  they  came  to  another,  containing 
a  line  pond,  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the  Truro  hamlet  of 
Pond  Village.  A  mile  to  the  east  is  the  elevation  on  which 
stands  the  famous  Highland  Light  This  was  found  to  be  a 
haunt  of  wild  fowl  and  deer,  and  continued  so  for  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards.  It  also  abounded  in  sassafras,  ^  a  plant 
to  which  the  Europeans  then  ascribed  extraordinary  medici- 
nal virtues.  As  the  roots  sold  in  England  for  three  shillings 
a  pound,  ships  were  glad  to  load  home  with  it,  and  explorers 
always  rejoiced  at  finding  the  bush.*  Farther  south  were 
indications  of  the  former  cultivation  of  maize.  At  length  a 
little  path  was  found  leading  to  several  peculiar  heaps  of 
sand.  One  of  these,  covered  with  old  mats,  was  crowned 
with  a  great  wooden  mortar,  and  had  an  earthen  pot  at  one 
end.  Wondering  what  it  might  be,  the  explorers  dug  into  it 

*  Cbamplain  (1O04-1C07)  found  no  Bn^arniA  ca<«t  nf  PurtUnd,  Mc.  It  WM 
then  wortli  hi  Fkmce  fifty  Bnci  per  pound,  —  about  I9.25, — Iho  eqitlTalmit  of 
forty  ddlhn  or  noio  now. 
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and  found  the  decayed  ffagments  of  a  bow  with  arrows. 
Judging  the  place  to  be  a  grave,  they  caicfully  replaced  its 
covering,  that  they  might  not  give  ciflenoe  by  disturbing  a 

sepulchre. 

Stubble  from  the  last  season's  corji  was  next  found,  but  no 
indications  of  the  cultivators.  The  strawberry-plant  abounded 
in  every  direction,  and  there  were  many  walnut-trees  full  of 
nuts  and  festooned  with  grape-vines.  Soon  were  discovered 
the  traces  of  a  civilised  person's  house,  near  which  were  a 
pile  of  planks  and  a  great  kettle  from  some  ship. 

Not  far  amy  was  a  heap  of  sand  idiidi  had  been  recently 
patted  over  with  hands.  Examination  showed  it  to  contain  a 
smaUi  old  basket  of  shelled  com,  while  farther  down  was  a 
large,  new  basket,  round  and  narrowed  at  the  top,  holding 
three  to  four  bushels  of  maize,  including  thirty-six  whole  ears, 
some  yellow,  some  red,  and  some  mixed  with  blue,  such  as 
one  sees  often  in  the  Cape  Cod  granaries  of  to-day.  The 
Pilgrims  were  intensely  interested.  They  had  never  before 
seen  Indian  com,  but  they  were  aware  that  their  main 
dependence  would  be  their  annual  crop  of  it  They  had 
become  exceedingly  anxious  over  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
some  seed,  and  the  improbability  of  being  able  to  get  any  in 
season.  This  which  they  had  found  could  be  worth  to  its 
owner  only  its  commercial  price,  but  to  the  Pilgrims  it  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  inestimable  value.  If  they  should 
take  it  for  their  seed,  they  could  improve  the  earliest  inter- 
course with  the  savages  to  find  the  owner  and  reimburse  him 
beyond  his  own  estimate  of  justice.  If  they  left  the  deposit 
untouched,  they  might  and  probably  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  a  supply  hn  time  for  the  planting  season;  the  lack  of 
this  crop  might  reduce  the  Colony  to  starvation,  or  the  aban* 
donment  of  their  settlement  The  result  proved  that  the 
settlers  would,  without  their  corn-crop,  have  been  placed  in 
this  very  dilesuna.  After  "  much  consultation  "  the  explor- 
ers, as  they  record  in  their  Diary,  "  concluded  to  take  the 
little  and  as  much  of  the  corn  as  we  could  carry  away  with 
US  i  and  when  our  shallop  came,  if  we  could  find  any  of  the 
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people  and  come  to  parley  with  fhem,  we  would  give  them 
the  kettle  again  and  satisfy  them  for  their  com."  All  the 
ears  were  placed  in  the  kettle,  which  was  then  filled  as  full 
of  loose  com  as  two  men  could  easily  carry  on  a  staff.  After 
empty  pockets  had  been  filled,  the  rest  of  the  com  was 
reburied. 

In  this  case  the  Pilgrims  were  governed  by  necessity,  —  a  law 
unto  itself,  —  and  wronged  no  one;  for  the  next  summer  they 
succeeded,  after  anxious  inquiry,  in  finding  and  fully  satisfy- 
ing the  owner,  even  paying  him  double  price.  But  judge 
Baylies,  a  friendly  critic,  calb  thdr  course  ''bexcosable;" 
though  he  afterwards  says  it  "was  probably  the  means  of 
saving  the  Colony  from  starvation,  for  the  grain  was  all  used 
for  planting,  and  from  its  product  they  derived  at  one  time 
their  sole  support"  This  second  statement  shows  the  first  to 
be  itself"  inexcusable."' 

Not  far  to  the  south  the  explorers  discovered  the  rivulet 
which  they  had  from  the  start  intended  to  reach.  It  was  the 
stream  now  called  rainct  River  (pronounced  Pmv-mct). 
Close  by  was  the  ruin  of  a  rude  fortification,  evidently  made 
by  Europeans.  The  river  had  two  arms,  divided  at  the 
montii  by  a  high,  sandy  hill.  The  lartiier  branch  extended 
nearly  across  the  Cape,  but  two  canoes  lay  ready  for  use  on 
the  shores  of  the  central  penhisula.  Farther  joumejdng, 
however,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  party  had  strict 
orders  not  to  be  gone  more  than  two  nights ;  so  it  became 
necessary  to  leave  the  examination  of  the  Tntiict  valley  to 
another  time.  Retracing  their  steps  as  far  as  the  present 
Fond  Village,  they  made  a  barricade  and  mounted  guard. 
That  night  was  very  rainy,  affording  little  rest  to  the  jaded 
and  unsheltered  travellers. 

Friday,  November  27th,  the  party  finding  the  kettle  too 
burdensome,  concealed  it  in  the  pond ;  they  also  put  hi  order 
their  muskets,  which  had  been  disabled  by  the  rain.  While 
marching  towards  home,  they  found  a  sapling  bent  over  a 

t  Rev.  Mr.  Sfaifter,  h  hit  admirable  cditfon  of  Clim|iUn*i  voyages  to  oar 
com,  whet  ■ewe  very  mjut  rcantki  upon  lU»  affair. 
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Spot  where  some  acorns  were  scattered.  Stephen  Hopkins 
knew  tliat  it  was  a  deer-trap,  and  kept  his  comrades  away 
from  it;  but  Bradford,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  not  hearing 
his  caution,  went  to  examine  the  affair,  upon  which  the  sap- 
ling flying  up,  he  was  caught  by  the  leg,  but  not  hurt.  This 
entrapping  of  the  grave  young  counidlor  of  the  party  must 
have  created  a  good  deal  of  mirth,  in  which  Ikadfoid  was 
likely  to  take  a  leading  part  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that 
the  trap  was  not  powerful,  for  the  Indians  often  made  them  so 
strong  that  moose,  bears,  and  wolves  woe  tossed ;  and  some 
years  afterwards  a  straying  horse  was  found  suspended  in  the 
air  by  one.  The  noose  around  Bradford's  leg  was  a  cord  neatly 
made  from  the  wild  hemp  of  the  region,  and  it  was  carried 
alon^,  as  vahiablc  fur  the  imitation  of  the  rope-makers. 

ihc  travellers  afterwards  started  up  three  bucks,  which 
were  soon  out  of  reach;  and  weary  Bradford  had  enough 
bttflior  to  make  a  comment  on  tiie  greater  advantage  of 
Anwv^onedeer  than  of  ji»M!f  three.  Partridges^  and  great 
flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  also  tantalised  the  par^.  As 
the  toilsome  march  drew  towards  its  end,  the  explorers  saved 
distance  by  wading  creeks,  instead  of  going  around.  At 
length,  in  the  early  darkness  of  that  season,  they  came  to  the 
"Mayflower's"  landing-place,  and  gave  notice  of  their  pres- 
ence by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  The  anxious  Carver,  with 
Jones  and  a  large  party,  were  already  on  shore  near  by,  and 
came  to  meet  tliem.  Bradford  says:  "And  thus  we  came 
weaiy  and  welcome  home,  and  delivered  our  com  into  the 
store  to  be  kept  for  seed ;  for  we  knew  not  how  to  come  by 
any,  and  therefore  were  very  glad,  purposing  so  soon  as  we 
could  meet  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  to  make 
them  Urgi  saHs/aOion** 

TIIB  SECOND  EXPLORATION. 

For  the  next  ten  days  nothing  noteworthy  happened.  At 
length  the  shallop  could  be  used,  though  two  days  would  be 

*  Kufictl  grouse  ?  —  Z>r.  DtxUr. 
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ncctUd  I')  finish  her;  nud  the  anxious  Pilgrims  determined  to 
send  iicr  as  she  was,  with  twenty-four  explorers,  to  the  Pamct. 
Jones  volunteered  to  accompany  them  in  his  lon^-boat  with 
nine  sailors,  and  the  Pilgrims,  as  a  sort  of  pcacc-oITcring, 
made  him,  instead  of  Standish,  leader  of  the  expedition. 

Monday,  December  7th  (n.  s.),  the  riiallop  and  the  long- 
boat put  oir.  They  at  once  encountered  heavy  seat  with 
head-winds,  and  Jones  (or  some  one  else)  used  little  judg- 
ment in  prosecuting  the  voyage.  The  shallop  was  forced  to 
shelter  over  night  in  East  Harbor,  while  her  inmates,  wading 
ashore  in  a  freezing  snow-storm,  marched  five  miles  to  find  a 
shelter  from  the  cutting  wind.^  They  must  have  missed  the 
hollow  (East  Harbor  village)  where  the  former  party  found 
water,  and  strti^^led  on  in  the  chilling  tempest  to  Great 
Hollow.  The  distance  was  estimated  by  them  at  two  miles 
more  than  it  was,  so  toilsome  was  the  way.  The  exposure 
told  upon  the  enfeebled  systems  of  some  to  such  an  extent 
that  Bradford  sa3rs  they  "took  the  original  of  their  death 
here." 

Before  noon  of  the  second  day  (December  8th)  the  parly 
was  re-embarked  and  brought  to  the  Pamet.  This  entrance, 
which  they  named  Cold  Harbor,  was  found  too  shallow  for 
ships,  although  there  was  and  still  is  twelve  feet  depth  at 
high  water.  Through  half  a  foot  of  snow  the  explorers 
tramped  up  and  down  the  diluvial  hills  and  valleys,  until 
when  witliin  a  mile  of  the  Atlantic  shore  Jones  himself 
clamored  for  a  halt  A  pine-grove  offered  a  good  place  for 
their  barricade,  while  three  fat  geese  and  six  ducks  well  sup- 
plemented the  ship's  rations,  and  were  eaten  with  "  soldien^ 
stomachs.** 

TTie  Pamct  proving  still  salt  or  "  brackish,**  some  who 
wished  to  settle  there  were  for  following  it  up  to  the  fresh 
water  at  its  head;  but  they  were  outvoted  by  those  who  dis- 

^  East  Harbor  has  recently  been  closed  by  a  costly  scientific  dike,  built  by 
Ae  SWe  to  prMcrw      main  hartMr,  which  was  In  dufsr  of  fflHng  nidi  nod 

from  the  f>rrnir<;  lircnkinp  throuKh  irito  l"n^f  H.nil«ir.  The  r:\iIroad  MW tlS^ 
terses  the  dike,  and  the  enclosed  space  will  soon  become  solid  land. 
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liked  the  rough  surface  and  poor  harbor.  The  next  nioniing 
(December  9th)  they  went  to  the  deposit  of  corn  found  by 
the  first  party  and  removed  the  remaimlcr,  as  well  as  a  neigh- 
boring store,  together  with  some  beans.  They  now  had 
about  ten  bushels  of  seed,  —  a  quantity  ample  for  their  spring 
planting.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  so  that  but 
for  their  hrst  discovery  while  the  ground  was  bare,  they 
wrould  not  now  have  iband  the  oom  at  all.  The  earth  was 
also  frozen,  so  that  they  had  to  chop  into  it  a  foot  with  their 
swords  before  they  could  dig.  Their  side-arms  must  have 
been  pretty  substantial  weapons  to  withstand  this  usage. 

Jones,  who  had  become  homesiclc,  now  returned  to  the 
ship  with  fifteen  of  the  men  and  the  corn.  The  next  day  he 
sent  back  the  shallop  with  a  new  crew.  The  eighteen  who 
bivouacked  a  second  night  at  the  Pamet  began  the  day 
(December  loth)  by  following  a  deer-path,  sui)[)o.sing  it  a 
trail  which  would  lead  to  the  Indian  dwellings,  and  returning 
to  the  fiver  made  an  astonishing  discovery.  They  found  a 
large  mound  covered  with  boards,  and  to  ascertain  its  char- 
acter carefully  dug  into  it  First  appeared  a  bow  between 
two  mats;  next  came  a  finely  carved  and  painted  board, 
three  fourths  of  a  yard  long,  having  upon  it  three  prongs 
like  the  points  of  a  crown  or  the  tines  of  a  trident.*  With 
the  bow  there  were  bowls,  trays,  dishes,  and  trinkets.  Last 
came  a  large  and  a  small  bundle.  Tlie  first  conUiined  a  great 
quantity  of  fine,  pungent  red  powder,  in  which  were  the 
bones  of  a  man,  with  the  skull  still  clothed  with  fine  yellow 
hair.  By  his  side  was  a  knife,  a  pack-needle,  and  a  few  iron 
articles,  all  bound  up  in  a  pair  of  cloth  breeches  and  a  sailor's 
canvas  cassock.  The  small  package  had  the  bones  of  a  child, 
packed  in  the  same  pui^nt  but  not  offensive  powder.  The 
child's  limbs  were  bound  around  with  bracelets  and  strings  of 
fine  white  beads,  while  alongside  were  many  curious  little 

*  Wa«  not  this  part  of  a  "  fleur-de-Iys  "  ?  Roger  Ludlow,  of  Dorchester,  while 
digging  his  cellar  (1631),  found  at  a  foot  frcMU  the  rariace  two  French  coins 
ol  1596.  Were  these  brought  by  the  sailor  rescued  at  the  bay  by  Dcrmer  ? 
Tkotnas  Mortoa's  account  of  a  French  ship  and  crew  destroyed  at  Boston  Bay 
was  doubUesa  an  inaccurate  version  of  the  Cape  Cod  aftdr. 
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matters  and  a  small  bow.  Some  few  small  things  were  taken 
as  samples  for  tiie  ioformation  of  those  on  ship-board ;  but, 
unlike  explorers  and  investigators  of  the  present  day,  the 
party  carefvUy  replaced  nearly  all  of  them,  and  neatly  re- 
covered the  grave. 

This  tomb  was  the  subject  of  much  wonder.  The  hair 
showed  the  man  not  to  have  been  an  Indian.  Some  thought 
him  to  have  been  a  European  who  had  been  buried  by  the 
natives  with  especial  honor,  while  others  thought  he  might 
have  been  slain  and  buried  in  this  way  as  a  triumph  over 
hini.  Dr.  Dexter  has  advanced  the  idea  that  tlie  body  was 
that  of  some  Norse  explorer.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Pilgrims  ever  afterwards  troubled  thonselves  about  tiie  matter. 
They,  however,  learned  facts  which  solved  various  puaxlet 
besetting  them  at  thb  time. 

About  1616  a  French  fishing-ship  was  wrecked  on  Cape 
Cod.  Her  inoMtes  reached  the  shore,  bringing  their  pro- 
visions and  many  other  matters.  The  natives  remembered 
the  atrocious  act  of  Captain  Thomas  Hunt,  who  in  1614  had 
kidnapped  seven  of  their  number  and  twenty  natives  from 
the  mainland,  carrying  them  to  Europe  as  slaves.  Knowing 
no  dincrcnce  in  white  men  as  to  such  mailers,  they  pursued 
the  poor  French  mariners  witli  untiring  hostility,  waylaying 
and  slaying  them  at  every  turn.  Soon  only  tiiree  whites  sur- 
vived. These  were  captured,  and  were  sent  from  tribe  to 
tribe  to  be  made  subjects  of  amusement  or  contempt  The 
poor  fellows  were  treated  worse  than  slaves  for  a  time ;  but 
at  length  one  was  allowed  to  marry  into  the  tribe.  He  be- 
«  came  a  father,  but  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  his  new  digni- 
ties, nor  did  his  child  survive.  In  the  summer  of  1619  Captain 
Dernier  rescued  the  two  survivors,  finding  one  at  Middlcboro* 
(Namaskct),  and  the  other  at  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  story 
accounts  for  the  ship's  kettle,  the  hut  of  planks,  the  attempt 
at  a  European  fortilicatkm,  tiie  honored  grave  containing  a 
body  of  European  appearance  with  nautical  relics,  and  the 
child  buried  in  the  same  place.  (The  subsequent  discovery 
of  a  ship's  bucket  is  explainable  in  the  same  manner.) 
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On  returning  to  the  shallop  the  explorers  found  that  the 
newly  arrived  sailors  bad  ferreted  out  two  Indian  dwellings. 
Bradford  with  seven  odiers  thereupon  proceeded  to  examine 
them.  The  wigwams  had  been  recently  occupied.  Each 
was  made  of  long  saplings  bent  over  in  an  arch  and  crossing, 
both  ends  being  stuck  in  the  earth.   The  structure  was  thus 
rounded  on  the  top,  and  formed  a  circle  on  the  ground.  It 
was  snugly  covered  with  mats  on  the  outside,  and  lined  with 
neater  and  finer  mats.    A  little  place  for  a  fire  was  in  the 
centre,  the  smoke  finding  its  way  out  at  the  top  by  a  large 
hole,  easily  closed  by  a  mat  if  desired.    Though  the  door 
was  only  three  feet  high,  there  was  sufficient  height  within 
for  a  man  to  stand  upright,  and  for  several  to  lie  about  the 
fire.  These  houses  were  well  provided  with  wooden  bowls, 
tXByt,  and  dishes,  earthen  pots,  small  baskets  made  of  crab- 
shells,  and  a  great  variety  of  big  and  little  woven  baskets. 
There  was  also  a  ship's  bucket,  without  a  bail,  but  retaining 
its  iron  ears.    There  were  three  deer's  heads,  one  not  long 
dead,  and  in  a  neighboring  hollow  tree  was  some  venison, 
which  was  even  too  "gamey"  for  the  luiglish  slDm.ich  of 
that  day.    There  were  also  fragments  of  fish,  baskets  of 
parched  acorns,  sedge  and  rushes  for  mat-making,  silk-gr:uis, 
tobacco-seed,  and  seeds  of  unknown  kinds.  A  few  specimens 
were  selected  from  the  knick-knacks,  with  the  understanding 
that  when  the  shallop  returned,  a  variety  of  goods  should  be 
left  in  these  wigwams,  both  in  payment  for  what  had  been 
taken,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  peace  and  traffic 
Late  on  December  lOth  (Thursday),  the  explorers  were  once 
more  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  making  their  report.    During'  their 
absence  a  son  liad  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
White,  and  in  token  of  the  pilgrimage  then  in  prt)j,Mess,  the 
little  stranger  was  named  Peregrine.    lie  was  ikslincd  to 
outlive  every  member  of  the  company  into  which  lie  was 
bom;  and  alter  a  youth  unduly  gay  for  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, even  in  the  next  centuiy,  long  after  Plymouth  Colony 
had  been  mei^ed  in  Massachusetts,  a  fine,  hearty-looking 
veteran  of  Marshfield  used  to  be  pointed  out  with  great 
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respect  as  Captain  rcrcgrine  White,  the  first  English  child 
born  in  New  Eiiplanrl.' 

The  Panict  region  odicrcd  a  fine  harbor  for  boats  at  least ; 
it  had  corn-land  obviously  good,  fish  and  great  whales 
abounded  along  the  shore,  suggesting  a  profitable  situation 
fttr  oO,  bone,  and  dried  fish,  it  seemed  healthful,  and  the 
promontoiy  between  the  riven  was  easy  to  defend.  Sickness 
was  faicreasing,  and  a  pestilence  was  feared  unless  the  com* 
pany  should  soon  debaric  Therefore  some  insisted  that  a 
settlement  be  at  once  begun.  It  was  answered  that  a  ship- 
harbor  must  be  found,  and  if  a  colony  were  now  planted,  its 
position  would  eventually  be  changed  to  a  better  place  yet  to 
be  discovered.  The  headland  in  the  Pamct  had  no  supply  of 
water,  and  furnishing  that  even  in  time  of  peace  would  be 
severe  labor.  In  1616  Captain  John  Smith,  in  connection  with 
his  map  of  New  England,  had  overmuch  praised  the  harbor 
of  Agawam  (now  Ipswich),'  and  many  of  ^e  people,  attracted 
by  hb  description,  were  for  an  expedition  to  that  point 
Others  opposed  going  so  far.  Coppin,  one  of  the  two  pilots* 
said  that  across  the  bay  was  a  fine  harbor  at  die  mouth  of  a 
large  river, called  'Thievish  Harbor'  because  when  he  was 
there  a  native  stole  a  harping-iron®  from  his  ship;  he  advised 
an  expedition  to  that  point 

1  In  1632  Peregrine  White  went  to  Marshfield  with  his  stepfather's  famOjt 
in  l6j6  he  volunteered  for  the  Pequod  war;  1642  he  was  " ancient-beaucr** 
(oreM%n)of  the  "tndn^Nuid}'*  i4S^  he  mrrled  Sinh,  dnghter  of  WflHun 
Bassett,  and  wxs  fined  for  the  prcm.ifnre  opening  of  his  family  record  (she  died 
1711).  He  was  very  attentive  to  his  mother,  visiting  her  daily  in  her  later  years. 
He  made  these  visits  on  a  btacli  horse,  and  wore  a  coat  with  battons  the  size  of 
a  silver  dollar.  He  was  "  vieorotui  and  of  a  comely  aspect  to  the  last."  In 
1665,  at  the  request  of  the  King's  Commtodoners,  the  General  Court  gave  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  to  him,  as  the  first  white  native  of  New  England.  His 
estate  Is  still  fai  the  family,  being  now  held  by  J.  A.  White.  It  is  two  and  a  half 
nrilee  north  of  the  Wetssier  place  (Manhfield).  He  Joined  the  Charch  In  hb 
seventy  fil^lith  year,  and  died  at  Marshfield  1704,  aged  eighty-four.  His  descend- 
ants are  many  and  honorable.  One  of  them  (George  W.  French,  of  Itridge water) 
has  the  «etefan%  R|»y.glaaa. — an  fawtrmnent  much  ahaltered,  Imt  slill  containing 
fine  lenses.  (The  inventory  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Na^h,  of  Duxiniry,  1684,  men- 
tions a  "  perspective  glass."  Such  glasses  were  invented  1G09.  only  eleven  years 
iMfore  pNcgrine's  birth,  by  Galileo^  who  «h  tdtfa^  ttfafe  hi  HoUaad  while  the 
Filgrims  were  there.) 

>  Smith  writes  it "  Aogoam."  *  Harpoon. 
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Every  fair  day  the  dwellers  at  Provincctown  sec  a  beautiful 
blue  mount  in  their  western  horizon.  This  is  the  height  of 
Manomet,  on  the  south  side  of  Tlymouth  Harbor.  It  rises 
three  htmdfed  and  ninety-six  feet,  and  is  a  famous  landmark 
for  navigators  from  all  parts  of  the  bay.  Coppin's  vaguely 
remembered  harbor  may  have  been  Boaloii,  Ipawich,  New- 
bttfyportt  or  Portsmouth ;  but  he  conjectured  that  k  might  be 
near  diis  constantly  seen  headland.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  a  new  expedition  should  follow  the  shore,  looking  for  an 
eligible  harbor,  and  if  not  sooner  finding  one,  should  examine 
that  supposed  to  be  near  Manomet,  but  should  not  push 
beyond. 

Tuesday,  December  15th,  weather  prevented  the  start;  and 
the  **  Mayflower "  with  her  company  had  that  day  a  narrow 
escape  firom  disaster  and  probable  destruction.  At  London 
some  of  the  Adventnrers,  for  secret  purposes,  had  foisted  into 
the  ship  a  profone,  nifllanly  fellow  named  John  BUlington, 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  John  Jr.,  and  Francis.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  leaders  was  absorbed  until  the  ship  was  at  sea; 
then,  when  Billington's  intrusion  became  understood,  it  was 
too  late  to  return  him.  On  the  day  named,  one  of  these 
mischievous  boys  went  into  the  stateroom  of  his  parents  in 
their  absence ;  finding  a  loaded  gun,  he  fired  it  in  the  little 
apartment,  where  was  a  small  cask  half  full  of  loose  powder, 
while  close  by,  and  within  four  feet  of  the  stateroom,  was  the 
cabin  fire,  around  which  the  people  were  gathered  on  account 
of  the  cold.  Had  an  explosion  taken  place,  the  loss  of  life 
must  have  been  great,  the  ship  might  have  been  so  shattered 
as  to  sink,  and  if  not,  would  hardly  have  escaped  taking  fire. 
But  their  journal  well  says,  "  By  God's  mercy,  no  harm  was 
done." 

THE  TfURD  EXPIjORATION. 

Next  day,  December  i6th,  the  wcatlier  was  still  severe; 
but  progress  was  possible,  and  every  moment  must  be  im- 
proved. The  mortality  had  begun.  On  the  14th  died  Edward 
Thompson,  a  youth  in  the  employ  of  William  White,  and 
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now  on  the  i6th  Jasper  More  was  ilying.  He  was  one  of  four 
orphans  whom  the  kind-hearted  i'ilgrims  had  adopted.  Rich- 
ard, the  eldest,  had  found  a  home  with  Elder  Brewster,  as 
also  had  a  brotfier  whose  name  Is  not  given ;  littfe  EUen  was 
fortunate  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Winslow;  Jasper  had  been  taken 
by  the  childless  Carvers.  Richard  alone  survived  the  winter* 
and  he  became  the  head  of  a  Duxbury  family.  Those  who 
were  setting  forth  must  have  had  sad  forebodings  as  to  tfie 
vacant  places  they  shotild  find  on  their  return.  Tlie  voyage, 
too,  might  be  of  fearful  peril  to  themselves  n"?  the  frail,  over- 
loaded shallop  coasted  in  a  lcm[>cstiKnis  winter  along  unknown 
shores  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  savages. 

*'  Ten  of  their  principal  men  "  had  been  selected  from  vol- 
unteers, as  Bradford  says ;  and  the  names  recorded  in  Mourt 
are  Captain  Standish,  Governor  Carver,  William  Bradford, 
Edward  Whislow,  John  TUley,  Edward  Tilley,  and  John  How- 
land  from  Leyden;  with  Richard  Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
and  Edward  Dotey  (Doten)  from  the  London  section.  The 
Pilgrims  also  took  of  their  own  seamen  John  Allerton  and 
Thomas  English.  Jones  sent  three  of  his  seamen,  with  the 
two  mates  and  pilots,  Clarke  and  Coppin.  The  niastcr-gun- 
ner  of  the  "Mayflower"  also  by  importunity  got  into  the 
party,  for  he  had  been  much  taken  by  the  Indian  curiosities 
brought  in,  and  had  hope  of  trafHc  with  the  natives.  The 
party  thus  consisted  of  e^teen,— twelve  of  the  passengers, 
and  six  of  Jones's  men.  Bradford  seems  to  have  been  the 
journalist,  as  he  had  been  of  the  previous  expeditions. 

It  was  late  on  Wednesday  before  the  shallop  left  the  ship. 
.Owing  to  a  northeasterly  wind,  it  was  necessary  to  row  the 
■heavy  craft  until  she  could  stretch  by  Long  Point.  During 
this  protracted  effort  Edward  Tilley  became  insensible  from 
cold,  while  the  gunner  was  "  sick  unto  death,"  in  which  state 
he  continued  till  the  next  day.  It  is  probable  that  Tilley 
would  not  permit  him.sclf  to  be  carried  back  It)  the  ship;  but 
he  should  have  been  returned  by  force,  if  need  be,  for  he  had 
already  contributed  his  entire  strength  io  the  work  of  expio* 
ration,  and  now  he  (with  his  brother)  was  giving  his  life. 
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After  the  shallop  could  make  sail,  the  exposure  was  still 
prcnt.  The  waves  broke  over  the  pnssenfTcrs  and  immediately 
froze,  so  that  their  journal  says  tlicir  clothes  were  like  unto 
coats  of  iron.  At  length  a  long  course  of  "  full  and  by  " 
brought  them  under  the  lee  of  the  Truro  shore,  and  they 
became  comparatively  comfortable. 

After  coasting  along  the  inner  side  of  the  Cape  for  about 
twenty  miles,  they  came  to  the  point  now  known  as  Billings- 
gate; the  present  islands  were  then  connected,  fomdng  a 
part  of  the  mainland.  Doubling  thb  point,  the  cxplorets 
were  charmed  with  Wcllflcct  liay,  —  a  sheet  of  water  a  league 
across,  and  more  than  twice  as  long.  On  the  Eastham  beach 
a  group  oflndians  were  busy  about  a  great  black  thing;  but 
seeing  the  shallop,  ran  inland.  The  craft  put  ashore  near  the 
present  camp-meeting  landing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  a 
voyager  to  that  region  that  the  Pilgrims  had  much  trouble  to 
get  near  tiie  shore.  A  shoal,  bare  at  low  water,  reaches  a 
mile  out,  while  at  high  water  it  is  only  a  veiy  light  boat  that 
comes  within  a  long  jumping  distance  of  the  strand.  The 
explorers  slept  with  unusual  precautions,  for  the  camp-fire  of 
the  savs^es  could  be  seen  not  five  miles  away. 

In  the  morning  eight  men  toolc  the  shallop,  and  the  other 
ten  cx.imincd  the  land.  Their  course  was  first  northerly,  up 
VVellflcet  Hay.  They  found  here  a  harbor  with  over  thirty 
feet  of  water.  Indian  Ikook,  between  Eastham  and  Wellfleet, 
and  Cook's  Brook,  farther  south,  interested  the  land  party, 
for  these  were  the  first  "  becks  "  they  had  seen  in  the  country. 
At  different  places  along  the  beach  they  found  three  medium- 
sized  grampuses,  about  eighteen  feet  k>ng,  and  clothed  with 
two  faiches  of  blubber.^  But  finding  Wellfleet  Bay  not  suit- 
able for  settlement,  both  parties  turned  about  to  the  south. 

In  due  time  the  spot  was  reached  where  the  Indians  had 
been  seen  the  previous  night  It  appeared  ttiat  they  had 

>  The  grampBS  (from  Ftrench  "  Grand- fcisxtm  **)  is  a  remarkable  cetacean  often 
half  the  she  of  a  Greentaml  ^ale,  it  l>cing  from  fifteen  to  ttiiilf  feet  la  length, 

and  from  two  to  three  In  dinmcfer ;  tliey  rite  sometimes  cast  on  the  CapeOfW 
twenty  feet  lonf^  and  having  a  "  blanket "  of  blubber  four  inches  Uiick. 
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been  stripping  a  grampus.  The  shore  party  at  ten  o'clock 
started  on  the  track  of  the  Indians,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
shallop,  which  contained  their  dinner.  Old  corn-land  \vas  dis- 
covered, but  no  houses.  At  length  they  came  to  a  great 
burial-place ;  one  part  of  it  was  surrounded  by  palisades  set 
close  together.  Some  of  the  graves  were  paled  around,  and 
others  had  a  frame  like  a  wigwam  nicely  bnilt  over  them,  but 
not  matted.  Outside  the  endosuie  the  graves  were  much 
more  simple.  None  of  diese  sepulchres  were  disturbed. 
Farther  on  were  a  few  frames  of  houses  now  deserted,  and  a 
deposit  of  acorns  in  the  ground;  but  the  most  careful  search 
did  not  reveal  any  inhabitants,  —  a  matter  much  regretted,  for 
the  explorers  were  anxious  to  establish  friendly  relations  and 
pay  their  debts.  At  sunset  the  party  returned  to  the  beach, 
and  by  good  luck  found  the  shallop  within  hailing  distance. 
The  men  on  shore,  though  hungry  and  weary,  repaired  to  a 
neighboring  creek,  where  they  built  a  barricade  and  laid  in 
their  night's  stock  of  liiel,  before  the  tkle  allowed  the  shallop 
to  come  to  them.  Their  camp-fire  was  tlways  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  for  the  Indian  fires  every  six  months,  in  destroying 
the  underbrush  of  the  woods,  licked  up  all  the  dry  wood  also, 
and  rendered  fuel  scarce. 

At  about  midnight  a  hideous  cry  rang  through  the  woods 
beside  them,  am!  their  sentries  shouted,  '•Arm!  Arm!" 
Two  muskets  were  fired,  and  the  noise  ceased.  Coppin,  or 
some  other  person  who  had  been  on  the  coast  before,  quieted 
the  alarm  by  declaring  this  noise  to  be  from  wolves  or  foxes, 
such  as  he  had  often  heard  in  Newfoundland.  The  remainder 
of  the  n^t  passed  without  incident,  and  the  weary  explorers 
doubtless  slept  soundly;  for  aldiough  it  was  past  the  mkidle 
.'of  December  and  they  lay  in  the  open  air,  they  make  no 
mention  of  sufTering  from  the  cold.  Their  disadvantages 
were  partly  offset  by  a  season,  for  the  most  part,  wonderfully 
mild.  Had  the  winter  been  of  the  severer  sort,  such  as  occur 
at  brief  intervals,  their  toils  and  perils  would  have  been 
terribly  increased. 

Friday,  December  1 8th,  was  an  eventful  day.   At  5  A.M., 
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nearly  two  hours  and  a  half  before  sunrise,  the  party  was 
called,  that  the  full  advantage  of  high  water  might  be  had. 
Some  who  thought  their  guns  damp,  fired  and  reloaded  them 
as  aa  ordinary  precaution.  After  public  prayer,  the  break- 
fast not  being  ready,  the  greater  number  carried  their  neap- 
cms  firom  the  barricade  down  to  the  creek  and  piled  tliem  on 
the  bcacht  where  they  would  be  ready  when  the  shallop 
should  come  up  to  high-water  mark;  but  Standish,  Bradford, 
and  two  others  declared  that  they  would  not  part  with  their 
arms  on  any  account,  although  they  saw  no  cause  for 
precaution. 

After  the  explorers  had  settled  down  in  the  barricade,  eating 
breakfast  around  their  fire,  the  woods  all  at  once  rang  with  a 
terrible  yell,  and  a  sentinel  rushed  in,  crying, "  They  are  men  1 
Indians  I  Indians  1"  The  careless  ones  who  had  disarmed 
themselves,  now  ran  to  recover  their  weapons.  Staadish's 
military  progrcssivencss  was  here  illustrated.  All  his  asso- 
ciates had  matchlocks,  such  as  were  used  by  the  British 
army  till  at  least  seventy  years  later;  the  matches  were  extin- 
guished, and  there  must  be  a  perilous  delay  before  many  could 
be  lighted.  But  Standish  had  a  "  snaphancc,"  or  a  gun  with 
a  sort  of  flint-lock;  and  advancing  to  the  open  end  of  the 
barricade,  he  delivered  his  fire  while  his  three  associates  were 
lighting  their  matches  at  the  camp-fire.^  From  the  beginning, 

1  The  prncticnl  use  of  musVets  frnm  a^wtit  M70, — a  century  later  lluni 

the  use  of  cannon.  In  1619  the  M.-iss.-icluisctts  oflliccr*  in  L^nglantl  wrote  to  En* 
dicott:  *'  We  have  followed  )our  advice,  and  sent  most  of  our  guns  snaphance, 
tiMtard-maBket  lx)re."  Vet  m.-itchlocks  prevailed;  for  in  1631  it  was  ordered 
■t  the  Bay  that  every  man  who  has  a  musket  keep  one  pound  of  powder,  twenty 
1)olleta»  and  two  fathoms  of  match. 

In  1(61  the  Marqnia  of  Worcester  patented  breechloading  ftreams ;  but 
lliqr  wet*  lint  put  in  ptaelical  ne  by  the  British  Major  Ferguson,  who  had  de> 
viawl  ior  Ua  corps  a  rifle  of  that  sort,  which  did  our  men  much  damage  at 
Braadywiae  in  1777.  (See  Gen.  Reg.,  xxaviii.  340, 351.)  Yet  in  1688,  when  the 
finely  cqaipped  aoMcia  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  advainoed  on  St  Jamcs'ti  Falaee^ 
thry  "  had  their  matches  lighted"  [their  bayonets  were  diggers,  which,  after 
firing,  they  were  to  insert  in  the  muzzles  of  tlieir  guns).  —  jlfSsAWfa^V  Eng. 

Strange  to  aay.  bi  1645,  forty^hree  years  beforo  tMa  thna,  when  the  beat 
troops  of  England  and  Ilolhnd  were  thtts  adhcrinp  to  matchlocks,  Standish  was 
marching  to  the  support  of  Uncas,  and  his  forty  Plymouth  soldiers  were  "well 
•mad  AH  «hh  maplianca  pceeea."— 4!>w$|nff  m$l^  431- 
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arrows  haU  been  flyiug  thickly  around  the  whites,  but  no  one 
had  been  uijured. 

The  great  majority  of  the  party  had  nm  to  feoover  their 
weapons  and  protect  the  shaOop,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
litde  craft  was  a  prime  eweotial.  The  two  divisions  were  out 
of  each  other's  sight  Wlien,  therefore,  the  four  at  the  barri- 
cade, by  firing  in  alternate  couples,  had  caused  the  savages  to 
fall  back,  they  anxiously  shouted  for  those  in  the  shallop,  not 
knowing  but  they  had  been  cut  off,  or  at  least  the  craft  and 
weapons  ilcstroycd.  Back,  out  of  the  semi-darkness,  came 
the  cheering  answer:  '*  Well,  well,  every  one  I  "  "Be  of 
good  courage  1 "  Three  of  tlieir  guns,  probably  on  board, 
were  fired,  and  diere  was  a  caU  for  coals  to  light  the  other 
matches.  One  at  the  barricade  (very  likely  Bradford  him- 
self) seised  a  huge  biasing  fird»rand,  and  throwing  it  over  his 
shoulder,  darted  out  Arough  the  dim  light  among  the  bushes 
and  supplied  the  want  This  sudden  apparition  terrified  ^ 
Indians  greatly. 

There  was  one  stout  fellow,  probably  the  Indian  leader, 
who  took  a  position  behind  a  tree  within  half  musket-shot  of 
the  English,  whence  he  deliberately  shot  three  arrows,  which 
were  all  seen  and  skilfully  avoided  by  the  persons  aimed  at. 
Three  shots  were  fired  at  him  witfiottt  hb  flinching.  But  one, 
taldng  more  careful  mm,  struck  the  tree  close  by  din  chiefs 
head,  tiurowing  a  shower  of  baric  and  splinters  about  his  ears, 
upon  which  the  savage  gave  a  terrific  "  shrike"  and  fled,  fol- 
lowed by  his  whole  support  The  Indians  numbered  from 
thirty  to  fifty,  and  were  screened  by  the  darkness  of  the 
woods,  while  the  Knglish  wore  exposed  by  their  fire  or  posi- 
tion on  the  beach.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  what  was 
really  a  sharp  skirmish  no  white  man  was  wounded,  though 
the  coats  hanging  in  the  barricade  were  shot  through  and 
through,  and  that  no  Indian  b  known  to  have  been  injured. 

When  the  men  first  ran  out  to  regain  their  arms,  the 
Indians,  with  terrible  cries,  swept  around  them;  butsomewho 
were  dad  in  armor  and  had  cudasses,  made  a  dash  and  caused 
the  savages  to  fall  back.  By  the  tune  the  arms  were  regained. 
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the  Indians  with  renewed  conmpc  were  again  ready  for  a 
charge,  and  were  only  deterred  by  a  sharp  fire.  Their  war- 
cry  is  represented  by  Bradford  to  have  been  "  Woach,  woach, 
lia  ha  hach  woach!"  These  words  arc  not  Indian,  nor  is 
their  intended  sound  quite  evident.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
one  has  yet  explained  the  explanation. 

Six  men  being  left  to  guaid  the  shallop,  the  remainbig 
twelve  pursued  the  flyhig  savage  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Then, 
that  the  latter  might  understand  that  the  English  claimed  a  . 
victory,  the  whites  shouted  In  concert  several  times  and  fired 
two  muskets.  This  defiance  was  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
courage the  natives  from  future  assaults.  Returning,  the 
whites  picked  up  eighteen  arrows,  which  they  afterwards  sent 
by  Jones  to  their  friends  in  England.'  The  arrows  were 
headed,  some  with  brass,  some  with  deer's  horn,  and  others 
with  eagle's  claws.  The  brass  may  have  come  from  the 
French  wreck,  for  these  were  tiie  Nausets,  the  only  inhabi- 
tants from  Chatham  to  Tkwincetown.  There  evidently  was 
little  or  no  traflSc  between  the  tribes,  wampum  being  unknown 
in  that  whole  region;  othenirise,  quartz  and  flint  arrow-heads 
would  have  found  their  way  from  the  mainland,  where  their 
manufacture  was  a  regular  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
dustrial inirsiiils  not  deemed  disgraceful  to  men.  The  dilu- 
vium of  the  Cape  affording  no  good  mineral  for  the  purpose, 
the  arrow-heads  were  made  as  described. 

The  place  of  this  attack  was  unquestionably  Great  Meadow 
Creek  (Herring  River),  in  Eastham.  Morton  has  named 
another  place;  but  it  is  one  which  the  land  party  could  not 
have  reached  in  time  to  encamp  when  they  did.  After  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance,  the  travellers 

1  Monrt  says  that  doubtless  mxny  more  arrows  were  shot,  "  for  thet*  we 
found  were  almost  covered  witk  leaves."  Thfai  lennt  to  bmm  UuU  tlie  gMOMl 
was  then  free  from  snow,  ud  the  arrowi  Imried  tlienMlvet  In  tmtaeaHytr 
of  dead  leaves.  Dr.  Dexter,  in  his  "Mr  urt  "  fnofc  JQt),  is  certainly  ingenious 
in  the  theory  that  the  meanfaig  is  that  the  arrows  in  flying  throtigh  the  air  tiruttf 
themacWct  wkh  the  dead  foHage  edtl  on  the  trees.  If  to,  Iww  did  the**  Many 
more  "  arrows  get  loal^  Dedor^  Tbt  bdlut at whA  dow qoKtei*  nwdd not 
have  idmed  so  Ugh. 
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named  the  spot  "  The  First  Encounter."  ^  They  then  stood 
away  before  an  easterly  and  southerly  wind.  Manomet  was 
some  forty-five  miles  distant  by  a  coasting  route,  and  the 
explorers  intended  to  reconnoitre  the  intervening  shore. 

After  two  hours  it  began  to  snow  and  be  rough,  to  which 
fact  Young  attributes  tlieir  not  putting  in  at  Barnstable  Har- 
bor, where  he  thinlcs  it  liighly  probable  tiiey  otherwise  would 
have  settled.  The  waves  became  so  violent  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  that  the  hinges  of  the  rudder  were  broken,  and 
the  steering  had  to  be  done  by  two  men  with  oars.  At  length 
Coppin,  looking  alicad  through  the  storm,  announced  that 
he  saw  the  harbor  to  which  they  were  bound.  A  press  of 
sail  was  carried,  so  as  to  bring  the  craft  in  before  dark;  but 
the  gale  increasing,  its  mast  split  in  three  pieces,  the  sail 
dragged  overboard,  and  the  shallop  narrowly  escaped  foun- 
dering. Fortunately,  they  were  near  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Haihor;  and  having  the  flood-tide  with  them,  easily  rowed  in 
by  Manomet 

As  they  made  an  entrance  the  excited  Coppin  shouted, 
*'  The  Lord  be  merciful  unto  us,  for  my  eyes  never  saw  this 
place  before !  "  Then  he  and  Clark  undertook  to  run  the 
craft  ashore  between  Saquish  and  the  Gurnet,  in  a  cove  full 
of  breakers,  where  destruction  would  have  been  swift  and 
sure;  but  a  stout,  cool-headed  sailor  who  held  one  of  the 
steering  oars,  bade  the  rowers,  if  tlicy  were  men,  to  pull  her 
head  to  port,  or  they  were  lost  He  was  promptly  obeyed ; 
upon  which  he  told  them  to  give  way,  for  he  saw  a  lair  sound 
before  them,  and  doubted  not  to  find  a  safe  anchorage.  These 
words  inspirited  hb  comrades;  and  thou^  it  was  dark  and 
rainy,  he  soon  had  them  fast  in  a  sheltered  position  between 
Clark's  Island  and  Saquish  Head,  which  was  then  also  an 
island.' 

1  This  was  only  three  miles  from  the  point  on  the  Atlantic  side  wlwrt,  ia 
1605,  Indians  murdered  one  of  Chaniplain's  men  for  the  salce  of  the  kettle 
which  he  was  getting  water.   The  French  cha^siiscd  them  fur  this. 

*  Dr.  DeiMr  Mourt,"  n.  196)  thinks  the  wind  was  northeast,  and  that  the 
cove  warn  tm  the  loatli  aide  of  tbe  harbor.  liut  I  do  not  think  the  tieavy  shallop 
ooold  tmm  ben  iwrrad  in  the  teeth  of  e  gale  from  Warren's  Cove  over  Brown's 
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The  explorers  were  now  safe ;  but  thejr  and  their  equipments 
were  wet  through.  They  did  not  dare  to  land  in  the  dark- 
ness, for  fear  of  savni^cs,  except  a  few  of  the  more  venture- 
some, who  succeeded,  after  great  effort,  in  kindling  a  fire  on 
Clark's  Island  in  the  rain.  About  midnight,  however,  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  northwest,  with  a  freezing  temperature  that 
drove  all  the  company  tu  tlic  watch-fire.  Such  was  their  rude 
weicooM  to  Flymoudi  Haifior.  (thh  place,  nearly  five  years 
before*  had  been  named  Plymouth  by  Captain  John  Smith. 
Of  course  the  rilgrims  had  his  map,  which  was  common  in 
£ngland,  and  on  that  the  name  and  position  were  diatfaictly 
set  down,  and  from  the  discussion  upon  Ipswich  it  appears 
tiiat  they  had  studied  his  narrative.*  The  story  that  their  new 
home  was  named  from  a  grateful  recollection  of  Plymouth, 
England,  is  pleasant  bnt  unfounded.  They  found  the  place 
named  to  their  hand,  and  began  using  the  name  during  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  In  time  the  town  was  known  as 
Plymouth,  and  the  whole  Colony  as  New  Plymouth.) 

Saturday,  December  19th,  rose  bright  and  warm.  The 
explorers  at  daylight  found  themselves  in  a  safe  positicm  on 
a  small,  uninhabited  island,  abundantly  wooded  with  their 
fitvorite  red-cedar.  They  then  or  soon  after  named  the 
place  Clark's  Island,  from  the  master's  mate,  because  he  was 
the  first  to  land  upon  it'  They  proceeded  to  repair  the 

Island  shoal  to  Clark's  Island.  A  northeast  gale  there  at  that  time  of  year  is 
prettjf  sure  to  blow  itself  out;  Imt  a  southeast  one,  with  rain  or  snow,  is  yet 
•arer  to  whirl  into  the  northwest,  with  clear  cold  weather.  By  the  latter  tetl^ 
the  gale  was  southeast,  and,  l>y  Mourt,  the  shallop  in  entering  the  harbor  ban 
vp  northward,  and  by  continuing  that  course  would  have  been  cast  away. 
1  See  map.  Chapter  XI. 

*  Clarkli  Island  cmtalns  eightjr-four  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  is  of  good  soil. 
Crop*  of  figs  are  imiliiitd  ther*  every  year  in  the  open  air.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  island  is  a  huge  boulder,  formerly  called  "  Election  Rock,"  from  the  picnic 
parties  held  there  on  the  andent  election  htriiday.  Of  late  jeara  a  story,  taking 
die  form  of  tnuKHon,1ias  averred  tint  vndcrtlie  dielier  of  this  rock  the  Ftlgrhm 

held  thi-?  Sunday's  worship.  Some  members  of  the  Mass.ichusetts  Hiit'irirnl 
Society  have  therefore  cut  on  the  rock's  perpen<Iicular  southern  face  the  words 
ftora  Mourt,  "ON  THE  SABBOTH  DAY  WEE  RESTED."  The  boulder  is 
mnr  called  "  Pulpit  Rock."  While  this  tradition  is  Rroundless  and  of  nifHlcrn 
'<N%in,  the  author  in  many  a  twilight  hour  has  foumi  it  very  full  of  sermons, 
npecially  when  its  late  veteran  owner,  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isle."  Edwafd  F. 
MM  (coUoquiaUjr  Inunm     "  Uncle  Ed.**),  has  acted  as  czpoander. 
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shallop  and  put  the  arms  in  order.  By  the  end  of  the  mild, 
bri|^t  day  they  were  once  more  in  good  trim  and  ready  to 
advance.  Time  was  of  exceeding  value  to  them.  How  many 
in  dieir  sitiiation  would  not  have  felt  justified  in  examining 
the  harbor,  even  on  Sunday?  Like  Moses,  they  could  see 
their  promised  land;  unlike  his  case,  an  hour's  sail  would 
take  them  into  it.  But  their  historian  says :  "  And  this  being 
the  last  day  of  ye  wecke,  they  prc[)arcd  thcr  to  kecpe  ye 
Sabath ;  "  and  Mount's  Journal  simply  states :  •*  On  the  Sab- 
both  day  wee  rested."  Much  has  been  eloquently  and  poeti- 
cally said  concerning  the  worship  of  the  Pilgrim  explorers 
on  that  famous  Sunday,  but  the  two  quotations  above  given 
comprise  all  that  can  be  known  concerning  it 

Monday,  Dec.  21,  N.  S.  (i  i,  O.  S.),  was  the  birthday  of  New 
England ;  for  then  was  the  technic^  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth.  Bradford  ("  History,"  pp.  87,  88)  says  of  this  day: 
"  On  Monday  they  sounded  the  harbor  and  found  it  fit  for 
shipping;  and  marched  into  the  land  and  found  divers  corn- 
fields and  little  running  brooks,  1 — a  place  (as  they  supposed) 
fit  for  situation;  at  least  it  was  the  best  they  could  find." 

For  situation,  the  explorers  required  four  conditions,  —  a 
ship-harbor,  drared  land,  an  abundance  of  good  water,  and 
natural  defences.  Various  places,  like  Pamet,  offered  some 
of  these;  but  in  all  that  region  the  only  sufficient  combination 
of  the  four  was  at  Plymouth.  The  harbor,  if  not  excellent, 
was  truly  "  the  best  they  could  find "  between  Cape  Cod 
Harbor  (Provincetown)  and  Boston  Bay;  there  were  the 
broad  cornfields  left  by  the  Patuxets  only  three  years  before 
(the  only  cleared  land  known  to  have  been  thereabouts); 
while  a  deliciously  pure  water  filtering  from  the  sandy  back- 
ground danced  across  the  fields  to  the  sea,  forming  the  only 
group  of  brooks  around  Plymouth  Bay;  the  site  was  pro- 
tected on  tiie  cast  by  &e  harbor,  on  the  south  by  a  great 
brook  in  a  ravme,  on  tiie  west  by  an  abrupt  hill  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  elevation,  and  on  the  remaining  side  was 
an  open  field  ready  for  a  palisade  which  would  be  covered  fay 
cannon  on  the  hill. 
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Venters  of  "historic  doubts"  have  advanced  die  idea  that 
this  first  landing  was  in  some  other  direction  from  Clarlc's 
Island;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  topography  concemedt 
aided  by  records,  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  was  at 
Plymouth,  and  at  tlic  very  site  of  the  present  village.  The 
I'ilf^rinis  themselves  described  the  event  to  the  future  Elder 
Fauuce,  who  was  tweiity-scvcn  years  old  when  he  followed  to 
the  grave  John  Howland,  the  last  survivor  of  this  exploring 
party;  in  his  old  age  the  elder  sat  by  the  Rock  before  a 
great  assembly,  and  as  he  watered  the  relic  with  his  tears, 
repeated  dearly  to  the  people  of  1741  the  account  which  the 
Fathers  had  given  him.^  If  the  question  had  not  been  settled 
by  the  local  physical  geography,  it  would  have  been  by  thb 
testimony  of  an  associate  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  shallow  water  gave  few  opportunities  for  landing  dry- 
shod  froni  the  heavy  shallop.  For  miles  along  that  diluvial 
shore  but  one  rock  was  to  be  seen,  and  that  was  a  sienitic 

'  There  is  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  opinion  on  this  point  of  Plyw 
mouth  in  the  provincial  era.  In  1774.  Blaskowitz,  one  of  the  Xing's  deputy- 
surveyors  for  North  America,  presented  Kdward  Winslow,  Jr.,  with  a  fine  and 
accurate  pciwand-ink  map  of  I'lymouth  Ilarltor.  Winslow  (rilprim  F.dwnrd'.-^ 
great-great  grandaon)  was  one  o(  the  original  meoibera  of  the  Old  Colony  Club 
wlien  in  1769  It  held  the  first  celebration  of  **t1ie  landing,"  and  he  was  Us  first 
orator.  Two  notes  on  the  map  were  matlc  evidently  by  himself  or  family. 
At  Clark's  Island  is  written:  "On  this  island  the  pious  Settlers  of  this  Andent 
TowB  fint  landed,  DecV  t,  O  itei^  ft  here  Icept  their  first  Christian  Sabbadi.* 
The  site  of  Plymouth  Rock  i>  marked  with  a  "  i,"  and  near  by  is  this  note: 
"NOb  I.— Tlie  place  where  the  settlers  above-mentioned  first  landed  upon  the 
main,  Dec  as.  h.  ■.,  i6ao^  «p«n  a  large  rock,**  etc.  Many  of  Wbtslow^  asso- 
ciates nuint  have  been  present  when  Elder  Faunce  formally  identified  the  Rock, 
and  declared  what  he  had  (>een  told  by  the  Forefathers  themselves  of  the  landing 
upon  It  The  minute  made  by  Winslow,  or  at  least  transimed  bf  Mm,mwt  b« 
received,  until  impeached,  as  the  declaration  of  Elder  Faunce.  The  error  as  to 
I>eoember  sad  for  December  31st  has  l)een  explained  (p.  xvi).  The  fact  is  un- 
mistakablc  that  Winslow  meant  to  state  that  the  explorers  at  Clark's  Island  De- 
cember 8lh,  9lh,  loth  (o.  s.),  on  the  nth  (O.  s.)  landed  on  Tlvmouth  Rock,  and 
^t  tlllt  landing  is  what  his  clnb  was  formed  to  commemorate.  Winslow's  idea 
must  have  Iwcn  the  i<lca  of  the  club.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  claim 
that  m  note  "  No.  i,**  the  words  "settlers  idxive^nentioned  "  do  not  mean  those 
Jest  mentioned  as  landinR  on  Ctark^  TsTand  *■  Dec.  8,  o.  s.,  ifiao'^  This  map 
is  preserved  in  Pilgrim  If. nil,  I'lymooth,  and  is  a  relic  of  great  v.nhic.  The  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey  Ins  reproduced  its  technical  part,  omitting  the  historical  notes, 
wd  ON  die  amne  sheet  it  gives  Chamfdalii't  chart  of  1605  and  the  reocal  one  bf 
tile  Coast  Survey  itseli 
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boulder,  itself  a  travel-worn  pilgrim  from  some  far-off  north- 
land.  It  weighed  perhaps  half  a  dozen  tons,  and  its  irregular 
top-surface  offered  a  convenient  landing-place.  Directly  be- 
hiod  it  rose  a  bluff  (Cole's  Hill)  some  thirty  feet  high,  firom 
the  edge  of  which  for  a  fifth  of  a  mile  along  a  protecting 
ttream  (Town  Brook),  the  recently  tilled  fields  sloped  gently 
back  to  the  sharply  defined  foot  of  the  mam  hill  at  the  rear. 
In  dim  and  prehistoric  ages  "Forcfiithen*  Rock"  had  been 
reft  from  its  parent  ledge  by  icy  Nature;  wrapped  in  the 
chill  embrace  of  some  mighty  floe  or  berg  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  it  had  been  slowly  borne  for  centuries  over  mountain 
and  valley,  until,  guided  by  the  Divine  Mand,  it  found  at  last 
a  resting-place  between  land  and  water  where  in  future  cons 
it  was  to  be  so  greatly  needed,  and  where  it  was  to  become 
the  most  noted  boulder  in  Christendom*  On  that  redden 
strand  it  had  patiently  awaited  the  great  day  which  should, 
fhon^^  unconsciously,  make  it  forever  famous  as  die  stcppii^- 
stone  of  New  England  civilization.^ 

1  A  rock  oi  alatott  the  same  sise  md  character  was  glacially  "  dropped  "  into 
Town  Brook,  aear  ha  aMMth,  nd  not  geven  hondred  and  ifty  feet  from  the  his- 
toric Loulilcr.  In  December,  i&Si,  Guvcrnincnt  raided  it  aiul  luck  it  :i way  for 
uae  as  a  buoy-rock  at  IJostoa.  The  only  other  ktoricd  boulder  about  I'lyinouth 
it  the  Clark'*  Island  "  ^Iph  Rock.**  There  is.  howtver,  on  the  toatheasterly 
shore  of  the  same  isle  a  small  boulder  which  bears  strange-looking  oval  black 
narks,  of  traditionally  diabolical  origin.  These  inipres!>ions  wc  have  heard 
delicately  alluded  to  as  **  the  okl  wmmmfs  fooliicinU."  —  thereby  avoiding  the 
faintest  siopfekm  oC  fndMaUy,  They  are  voy  fireqwatlj  calkil  **  Mary  ChiUon'ii 
Footpriota." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  *'  Mayflower  "  reaches  Plymouth.  —  Plymouth  Harbor.  —  The  Gur- 
ae^  Saqnith,  Browa't  liland,  etc.— Pljnnoutb's  Natural  Cbancterbdct. 

PROBABLY  the  sounding  and  exploring  filled  out  the 
3ist  (the  shortest  day  of  the  year),  and  sent  the  weary 
party  to  another  night's  rest  at  Clark's  Island.  In  due  time 
they  sailed  for  thefar  ship*  the  high  land  near  which  she  lay 
being  in  favorable  weather  visible  from  the  hill  at  the  Fly- 
mouth  site  they  had  chosen  as  "  the  best."  Their  return  trip 
of  twenty-five  miles  deviated  but  slightly  from  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude.* 

As,  after  a  week's  suspense,  the  people  in  the  "  Mayflower  " 
sighted  the  returning  shallop,  they  must  have  most  anxiously 
counted  and  re-counted  the  heads  of  its  party,  to  sec  if  all  had 
survived  their  perils;  joyful  must  have  been  the  welcome  as 
the  wanderers  came  over  the  gangway.  Yet  two  who  should 
have  been  among  the  foremost  to  greet  the  returning,  were 
missing.  On  the  17th,  while  Bradford  was  toiling  through 
the  wilds  of  Eastham,  his  wife  Dorothy  had  fallen  over- 
board from  the  ship,  or  a  boat  alonp^sidc,  finding  a  watery 
grave ;  and  the  next  day,  James  Chilton's  wife  and  daughter 
closed  his  eyes  forever.  On  many  others  disease  was  telling 
steadily.  Still,  courage  was  unabated,  and  the  good  news  of 
the  explorers  gave  much  comfort. 

On  December  25th  the  "Mayflower"  sailed  for  the  new 
harbor;  but  when  witliin  six  miles  of  its  entrance,  the  wind 
coming-ahead,  she  was  forced  back  to  her  old  anchorage. 
December        the  passage  was  successfully  made;  but  half 

>  End  of  Cape  Cod,  42°  4'  N.,  70°  14'  W.  j  Saquish  ia  00  the  forty-cecood 
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an  hour  aAer  arrival  the  wind  again  shiflcd,  so  that  with  a 
little  delay  the  ship  would  have  been  once  more  driven  back 

to  Cape  Cod. 

As  she  hnally  ploughed  her  way  into  Ptymouth  Harbor,  the 
most  eager  curiosity  must  have  prevailed.  Four  or  five  miles 
under  her  lee  rose  the  beautiful  mount  of'*  Hither  Manomet," 
around  whose  base  the  waves  had  brought  from  sea  and  land 
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a  long  range  of  boulders,  upon  which  in  northeasterly  gales, 
such  as  may  have  been  then  blowing,  it  vras  literally  true 
that— 

"  'I'he  breaking  waves  dashed  high, 
On  a  stem  and  radc«bound  coast" 
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On  the  right,  not  a  mile  away,  rose  the  promontor)'  of  the 
Gurnet,  then  covered  with  trees,  growing'  perhaps  over  tlic 
grave  of  the  bold  Norse  chieftain,  Thonvald,  who  in  1004 
was  buried  on  this  headland,  or  some  similar  one  near  by, 
and  hb  grave  marked  at  each  end  with  the  Christian  cross. 
The  woods  long  ago  disappeared,  and  now  this  outpost  shows 
its  twin  lighthouses  standii^  in  the  centre  of  Fort  Andrew^s 
verdant  ruins,  while  near  by  is  the  life-saving  station.* 
Farther  in  came  Saquish  Head,  also  well  wooded,  but  now 
having  only  one  tree,  while  its  green  r1oi>cs  arc  crowned  by 
the  roninins  (if  Fort  Stntulish.  Saquish  then  being  an  islanil, 
the  long,  graceful  sweep  of  Stage  Cove  between  it  and  the 
Gurnet  was  broken  by  a  channel  *  Just  witiiin  Satjuish,  with 
its  exhaustless  clam-banks,  lay  Clark's  Island,  —  doubly  inter- 
esting to  the  emigrants  from  the  shelter  it  had  given  their 
brethren.  Beyond,  stretching  to  the  right,  appeared  the  bay 
of  Dttxbuiy  and  nook  of  Kingston,  between  which  rose  the 
symmetrical  slope  of  Captain's  HDl;  on  the  left,  beyond  the 

'  The  Gumcf  lights  are  a  hundred  and  two  feet  above  low  water,  and  show  at 
twelve  and  a  half  mile*.  The  white  towers,  which  are  of  thingled  wood,  are 
•eventy-two  feet  tall.  In  1768  the  Fro*iiKe  Mh  the  fint  KghdMHise  there,  coet* 
Ing  £(i('<o.  This  l)cing  burned  in  iRoi,  the  present  structures  were  erected  in 
180 J.  In  1776  a  fort  was  built  on  the  Gurnet,  and  armed  with  six  guns  of  from 
■far  fwmde  to  twrire  poends  calihre^  light  ta  they  were,  they  not  ansocccae- 
folly  exchanged  shots  with  the  British  frigate  "Niger."  In  1812-1815  ^omt 
fgrty-tiro-pounders  were  provided.  In  the  Civil  War  the  work  was  heavily  armed, 
and  was  then  named  Fort  Andrew,  from  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

From  the  Gurnet  to  Elisha's  Toint  directly  acroaa  the  harbor's  mouth  is  three 
and  three  quarter  miles.  Yet  during  the  Rebellion  an  artillery  sergeant  stationed 
at  the  Garnet  persisted  to  the  author  that  the  distance  was  seven  miles,  and  that 
he  had  the  exact  range.  Other  official  author!^  aiserted  the  course  from  the  Gur- 
net to  PfynMuth  Rock  to  be  seven  miles ;  bat  It  does  not  moch  exceed  five,  snd 
nn  nit  line  is  fniir  ntul  three  qn.irtcr  miles.  So  difTicnU  is  it  to  ohtnin  nccin  nic 
information  on  very  simple  matters  1  From  the  Gurnet  to  Saquish  is  one  and 
three  quarter  mfles  falHIne)— two  nfles  by  beach  t  from  Clark's  Island  to  the 

Roclc  the  boat-c<inrse  is  three  nnd  a  half  niflcs,  and  tn  the  nuMith  of  Jones  V.'r.x  r 
almost  the  san>e;  from  the  Rock  to  Jones  River  is  three  and  a  quarter  miles, 
•nd  to  the  skat*  at  the  foot  of  Captaln%  Hill  fonr  miles.  See  note  6^  p.  99. 

'  1?.  M.  Watson  has  a  deed  (1712)  which  calls  Saquish  an  island.  J.  M. 
^Vats^n,  of  Clark's  Island,  has  often  shown  the  author  the  probable  line  of  the 
insulating  creek ;  and  Captain  Hall,  of  the  Gurnet,  has  also  pointed  him  to  a 
place  where  in  great  storms  the  water  even  now  breaks  over  and  separates  the 
two  heads.  See  Wood's  map  ( 1654),  which  gives  two  islands ;  also  next  note. 
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shoal  now  called  Brown's  Island,*  was  the  wonderful  natural 
breakwater  known  as  Plymouth  Beach,  then  clothed  with 
trees  and  vines  which  have  long  since  been  vandalized. 

Within  the  Beach,  half-way  between  the  Rock  and  the 
excellent  anchorage  called  the  Cow- Yard,"  the  "  Mayflower  " 
came  to  rest  Her  tnilwaria  liad  been  tent,  her  tiinbers 
sprang,  and  her  hull  battered;  but  with  her  work  nobly 
performed  and  her  name  made  immortal,  she  now  reposed 
peacefully  at  the  goal.  Freedom's  ark  had  reached  its 
Ararat' 

>  Not  far  outside  Ucach  Point  begins  the  sboal  called  Drown 's  Islllld,  which 
Ortaidi  tumud  bajoad  th»  Gnraet.  For  tonm  three  miles  the  water  at  l«>w 

tide  on  this  flat  varies  from  six  to 
twenty-four  inches,  and  parts  are 
often  bare.  The  practical  bliip- 
channel  from  the  Gurnet  to  the 
CowVwxi  does  not  nvcfs^  mors 
than  half  a  mite  in  width.  At  itt 
inner  end  there  is  a  tine  anchorage, 
with  deep  water, — the  avenge  lide 
ho^ng  9*3  feei^  Um  exuene  tide 

13.8. 

Champlain  gives  Sa(|lli^h  as  an 
island,  omitting  "  liruwn'a  "  a  such. 
The  latter  never  was  a  true  island. 
Bradford  himself  speaks  of  it  as 
**ye  flnu  lhat  lye  wilboot,  cakd 
Brown's  Itandt,**  and  Secretary 
Morton  mentions  it  as  "a  flat." 
The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  the 

A  PORTION  O,  CMAMrLAIH'S  SUTCH  (itec)  "fff"?!  ^  l"?  Pngtlmi 

[SHOWiNQ  rmm  MOOtll  or  rumomu  Clark  s  and  Safjuish,  and  that 

hakbur].  those  "old  inhabitants  "  who  have 

^  c      I.  L>  I  I  .1  Stumps  on  Brown's  Island  saw 

I.  Tb«  Guroci;  a.  SMuwh  i  j.  Clatk  •  uuad:        l-  •  . 

4.  Iln>in>'i  lilind.  1  ihMl (wliiie  Oiawylsln's  iMy  nothing  more  than  mciit.il  or  .ictual 
ptmd»A);  $.  Plynoulb  BMCh.  driftwood  ;  tor  the  shual  i»  pioUaljly 

larger  than  it  ever  was  before.  This 
■abject  has  received  so  much  attention  here  partly  for  the  vindication  o<  Dr. 
Young,  whose  stmilsT  conclusion  (Chron.  l*il.,  p.  161)  has  l>ccn  disputed. 

I'lymoutb  licich,  which  is  three  miles  long  on  its  ca^t  shore,  stretches  be- 
(oro  the  town  at  about  a  mile's  distance.  It  is  a  very  interesting  formatioa,  and 
of  the  Ugheat  value  to  the  barbor.  Mourt  says  the  «  Mayflower  ■***  lay  a  mile 
and  almost  a  half  off."  From  the  Rock  to  the  point  of  the  beach  is  one  and 
three  quarter  miles  (by  channel),  and  to  the  Cow* Yard  anchorage  is  two  and  a 
ImU  mOea.  So  thediip  mmt  have  late  eoasMeraUy  within  Beach  Point  At 
the  vldalty  indicated  there  is  now  from  fourteen  to  twenty-foor  feet  depth  •! 
low  mlsr,'— ample  for  the  "  Mayflower/'  almost  in  ballast. 
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The  next  clay,  being  Siitulny,  \va<;  devoted  to  worship  and 
rest;  yet  curious  eyes  must  have  been  peering  over  that 
ship's  rail  during  much  of  the  day. 

Monday,  December  28th,  the  position  of  the  settlement 
was  to  be  deckled  by  fhe  whole  company.  Accordingly,  the 
men  landed  at  some  point  near  their  ship,  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  woods.  They  took  note  that  with  an  occasional 
oak  there  were  the  pine,  walnut,  beech,  ash,  birch,  hasel, 
holly,  poplar  (which  they  called  "  asp,"  from  aspen),  wild' 
cherry,  wild-plum,  and  a  profusion  of  grape-vines;  they 
also  found  the  highly  prized  sassafras.^  Coming  to  the  open 
land,  they  discovered  abundant  strawberry  plants,'  with  yar- 
row, sorrel,  carvel,'  brooklime,  liverwort,  watercress  and 
wild  leeks,  onions,*  flax,  and  hemp,^  of  fair  quality.  There 
were  (naturally)  good  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  also  fine 
pottery  clay,  which  would  wash  like  soap.  The  old  Patuxet 
cornfields  were  ready  for  cultivation,  and  had  a  rich  black 
soil,  "a  spit  deep,*'  like  that  at  the  Cape.  Along  the  shore 
were  wild-fowl  of  many  kinds,  with  cod,  skate,  herring,  and 
what  the  Pilgrims  called  a  "  turbot  "  (probably  a  flounder,  or 
young  halibut) ;  there  were  also  the  larj:jcst  and  best  of  mus- 
cles and  clams,  with  traces  of  crabs  and  lobsters.  A  whole  day 
was  spent  at  this  point,  though  a  score  of  miles  of  harbor  shore 
remained  to  be  visited."  ICvitlcntly  the  leaders  were  holding 
their  comrades  there,  and  trying  to  demonstrate  the  fitness 

•  The  chestnut  and  e!m  are  not  mentioned  as  found  at  Plytnmith ;  but  Wins- 
low  discovered  great  chestnut-trees  in  the  Taunton  region  six  months  later,  and 
now  elms  of  over  a  century's  growth  shade  Leyden  Street. 

'  Roger  Williami  nys  that  in  the  ProvMenoe  territory  were  cnonf^  wild 
itnwberries  within  a  few  miles  to  fill  a  sUp.  **  Wood**  Prospect  **  Maftoa  ibat 
at  Massachusetts  Day  this  fruit  was  found  tWO  iodm  In drcmfarciMe^  and  OM 
coold  gather  half  a  bushel  in  a  forenoon. 

•  Cherril,  AtOkrifmt  Crre/e/ium, 

•  rrol)al)y  t'lc  Allium  Canadcnte. 

•  The  Af-ocynum  Cunnahinum.  Captain  John  Smith  mentions  "  a  kind  or 
two  of  *  flax,'  wherewith  they  make  nets,  Unea,  and  ropes  both  small  and  sreat, 
very  strong  for  their  q«inn(iiies."  Morton  aaya  "there  ia  hempk  Mtiiralty 

growelh,  finer  than  our  hemp  of  Engl.ind." 

•  Historian  John  Ohhnixon  (1673-1742)  makes  a  glorious  blunder  when  he 
States  that  "the  Harbour  [IMvmouth]  was  a  Day  larger  than  Cape  Cod,  and  two 
fine  Islands,  Rhode  Island  and  Elizabeth  Island,  in  it  t "  (CIrwi.  PU^  164.) 
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of  the  place  Of  course  this  first  she  examined  would  be  tlut 
iHiidi  had  been  approved  on  December  21st  fay  Governor 
Carver,  Captain  Standish,  and  Masters  Bradford,  Winslow, 

Warren,  and  Hopkins ;  for  the  decision  of  such  men  would 
have  received  the  first  and  fullest  consideration.  In  fact,  the 
Pilgrims'  journal  says  that  at  this  place,  so  closely  inspected, 
were  "  four  or  five  small  brooks  of  very  sweet  fresh  water, 
that  all  ran  into  the  sea."  As  has  been  shown,  this  group  of 
brooks  identifies  the  region  as  tliat  about  Plymouth  Rock, 
for  not  more  than  three  such  streams  can  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  entire  circuit  of  that  inland  bay,  and  these  are  widely 
detached.  The  visits  of  the  21st  and  the  28th  were  both  to 
the  same  place,  and  that  place  the  present  Plymouth. 

Tuesday,  December  29th,  as  some  wished  to  look  farther,  the 
party  went  to  "  discover  "  at  Kingston,  where  they  sailed  three 
miles  up  a  river  and  found  they  had  only  gained  half  a  mile. 
With  unthought-of  humor  and  still  more  uninlcntional  satire, 
they  named  this  crooked  stream  Jones  River  for  their  cap- 
tain, whose  knavery  was  unsuspected  and  whose  good -will 
was  much  desired.  Some,  who  wished  to  settle  at  Kingston, 
were  overruled  because  of  the  forest,  which  could  not  be 
cleared  in  time  for  planting;  furthermore,  the  site  was  not 
naturally  defensible.  Clark's  Island  was  advocated  as  a  safe 
position;  but  that  was  rejected  because  thicldy  wooded  and 
poorly  watered.  Here  again  is  seen  what  a  place  required  to 
be  "  fit  for  situation." 

Wednesday,  December  30th,  it  was  agreed  to  seek  Divine 
guitiance,  and  after  re-examining  two  localities,  to  settle  the 
matter  by  vote.*  The  result,  liradford  says,  —  in  Mourt,  —  was 
the  "  condusioB  by  most  voices  to  set  on  tbe  main  land,  on 
THB  FIRST  PLACE."  This  last  expression  seems  to  mean  that 
the  setticmcnt  was  on  the  first  place  which  had  been  under 
consideration  throughout  No  one  of  information  doubts 
that  the  place  now  selected  was  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Their  home  having  been  selected,  some  twenty  of  the  more 

*  Wc  co«ld  not  worn  lake  time  far  fiurdMr  icuch  or  cooridcratkwi,  ow 
victuls  htiag  mck  ^«al^  ufdaUj  oar  beer.— iAmrA 
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enthostaitic,  tint  very  afteroooo,  buOt  a  barricade  and  deter- 
mined to  begin  sleeping  on  sliore.  The  others  left  them  there, 
<igrccing  to  bring  food  in  the  morning,  and  prepare  with  them 

for  building.  It  would  seem  that  the  wcnthcr  had  been 
pleasant  ever  since  the  first  landing  of  the  shallop  at  Clark's 
Island.  The  enumeration  of  herbs  and  soils  by  the  explorers 
shows  that  the  ground  was  bare,  and  probably  not  even 
frozen.*  A  very  disagreeable  change  was  at  hand.  That 
night  there  arose  a  tempest  of  great  severitsr.  The  shore 
party,  having  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  roof,  were  drenched 
through,  and  were  forced  to  sit  in  the  pouring  rain  all  the 
long  wmter  night 

Thursday,  December  31st  the  shallop  was  unable  to  reach 
the  shore  with  food  until  near  noon,  and  she  then  could  not 
make  her  way  back  to  the  ship.  The  latter  was  obliged  to 
keep  three  anchors  down,  so  tremendous  was  the  wind.  In 
the  midst  of  the  stcirm  one  of  the  Tili^riins,  nnim-d  Richard 
Britlcridgc,  died  on  board ;  but  no  messages  of  life  or  death 
could  pass  between  ship  and  shore. 

Thus  ended  the  last  day  of  December,  as  time  is  now  reck- 
oned, and  with  it,  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  passed  away 
the  notable  year  of  idK>.  But  to  our  ancestors,  with  their 
<*  old  style  "odendar,  that  day  was  only  "December  21st;  "and 
as  their  new  j^ear  began  on  March  25th,  their  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary was  no  more  to  them  than  the  first  day  of  any  especially 
unattractive  month.'  So  what  to  us  would  be  full  of  interest 

*  Lowing  (Pict.  Field- Book  of  the  Revolution)  theatricilly  invents  eighteen 
inches  of  mow  to  accompany  the  landing.  The  critical  observations  of  the  ea> 
ploffcn  IS  to  Mil,  herbs,  roots,  the  washing  qualities  U  the  daj,  etc,  made  a 
week  later  (December  «8th,  n.  s.),  indicate  not  only  bare  bat  nnfrmen  groond. 
Moart  m.ikcs  no  mention  of  snow  at  Plymouth  vill.nge  that  entire  winter.  After 
the  storm  on  the  day  of  the  First  Encounter  (December  l8th),  the  only  reference 
tosnow  at  any  place  la  tint  which  Brown  and  Goodona  encountered  ioiM  e^ht 
milc^  nway  from  Plymotith  January  22d  (N.  !.)•  SaOW  is  CBBMnoniy  ¥ery  l%ht 
at  Plymouth,  and  (cw  |>crHonA  keep  sleighs. 

*  At  the  Conquest  the  Ei^lbh  year  began  at  Christmas.  January  ist  wssnot 
tl>e  legal  New  Ycnr's  Day  nntil  1752;  hwt  ihr  piiMic  bn'l  p.irtially  recognized  it 
for  generations  before.  Scwall  mentions  that  in  1700-1  January  ist  (o.  s.)  was 
■shercd  In  by  four  trumpeters  on  BoMmi  CooMMM,  la  honor  of  the  new  ytar. 
(Sec  note  on  page  avi,  Preface.) 
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as  New  Year's  D^,  was  to  tliem  oolx  the  33d  of  December, 
and  the  year  of  1620  was  but  three  quarters  finished.  It 

made  small  difference  to  them  just  then.  They  were  not 
holiday-keepers  at  anytime;  and  with  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities which  taxed  their  energies  to  the  utmost,  their  only 
surcease  of  labor  could  be  on  the  holy  day  when  they  gath- 
ered weekly  to  seek  further  strenj^th  from  that  Source  which 
they  had  ever  found  so  bountiful.  Thus  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  explorers  was  on  December  21st,  N.  s.,  and  the  per- 
manent landing  was  on  December  30tb,  o.  s.,  or  December 
30th,  N.  8.;  yet  the  alBuence  of  historical  error  which  attends 
Pilgrim  histoiy  has  not  spared  even  these  shnple  dates. 
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Building  and  Land  Aliotments.  —  Indian  Alarnos.  —  Pestilence  and  Pron> 
lit.--Coadiif  of  SaaMMet  — •  lUoq^tfon  of  Masnioll,  ud  Tim^. 

TANUARY  I,  i63i(N.S.),  on  board  tlie  *' Mayflower," 

^  which  was  madly  rolling  and  afcraining  at  her  anchors 
in  the  middle  of  the  storm,  there  came  to  Isaac  and  Itlaiy 
Allcrton  a  son  who  did  not  survive  his  birth. 

Saturday,  January  2d,  the  work  of  building  the  town  actually 
began.  All  who  were  able,  went  on  shore  and  spent  the  day 
felling  and  carrying  building  materials;  but  tugging  timber 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  must  have  been  severe  work 
for  their  debilitated  bodies.  Sunday,  the  shore-guard  of  some 
twenty  men  were  alarmed  by  an  outcry  of  unseen  savages, 
and  anxiously  prepared  to  sustabi  an  assault;  but  soon  all 
became  quiet.  The  next  morning,  those  afloat  returned  to 
their  labor.  Some  felled,  some  rived,  and  some  carried ;  and 
their  journal  says:  "  So  no  man  rested  all  that  day."  These 
words  arc  significant;  for  it  was  December  25th  by  their  reck- 
oning, and  that  day  their  native  land  was  in  a  tumult  of 
Christmas  festivity. 

As  this  day  of  the  year  had  been  selected  by  the  Tope  for 
Christmas  ofasennuice,  and  from  his  Church  had  descended  to 
that  of  England,  the  Separatists  and  Independents  denounced 
it  as  a  part  of  antichrist;  and  their  opposition  was  most 
unfortunately  intensified  by  tiie  general  license  and  excess  of 
tiie  day.  The  prejudice  against  celebrating  Christmas  long 
continued  in  the  Old  Colony.  Within  fifty  years,  descen- 
dants of  that  land,  though  living  elsewhere  and  professing 
great  theological  liberality,  have  been  known  to  distinguish 
the  day  by  an  excess  of  disregard,  even  enforcing  an  ostenta- 
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tious  simplicity  at  the  family  tabic.  Tlic  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  this  prejudice  is  one  of  the  happy  signs  of  the  growth 
of  Christi.in  charity.  Christmas  is  now  welcomed  by  people 
of  every  branch  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  a  regard  for  its 
associations  is  each  year  extending  more  wiilely  through  the 
"  many  mansions  "  in  the  earthly  house  of  our  !•  aihcr.' 

As  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  another  outcry  of  Indians  was 
heard,  causing  all  to  fall  to  arms;  but  nothing  further  came 
of  it  beyond  additional  care  imposed  on  the  weaiy  settlers. 
At  n^t,  as  usual,  8<mie  twenty  were  left  to  "  keep  the  court 
of  guard**  on  shore,  and  the  others  returned  to  the  ship. 
That  morning  Jones,  finding  his  stock  of  beer  Cut  diminish* 
ing,  and  determined  to  keep  enoug^h  for  his  voyage  home, 
had  refused  to  serve  out  any  to  the  pu.ssengers.  The  latter 
were  ill  content  with  plain  water  for  hard-working  men  accus- 
tomed to  more  liberal  cheer.  But  in  the  evening,  as  Bradford 
and  his  tired  comrades  were  resting  around  the  cabin  hre, 
iht  buccaneer  captain's  heart  warmed  a  little  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  festivities  at  home,  and  he  entertained  tfaem 
with  beer  in  abundance.  Thereafter,  those  on  board  were 
occasionally  supplied  widi  i^  but  those  on  shore  received 
none.  Beer  was  a  very  important  article  of  diet.  Tea,  cof- 
fee, chocolate,  and  cocoa  were  then  unknown  to  the  English ; 
our  settlers  had  no  cider,  and  not  even  milk  or  whey.  Beer 
was  the  substitute  for  all  these,  and  its  withdrawal  was  a  posi- 
tive hardship,  especially  as  the  people  were  still  conhned 
almost  entirely  to  ship's  provisions.' 

January  5  th  ended  widi  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  continued  Uirough  die  follovring  day,  once  more  cutting 
off  cmnmunicatHMi  and  preventing  work.  On  the  7th,  labor 
was  resumed,  and  the  company  divided  mto  nineteen  families. 

>  In  1659  MawachusctU  liay  forbade  keeping  "  any  such  day  as  Chrutmas, 
either  by  forbearing  to  labor,  or  feasting,  or  any  other  way,"  under  penalty  ol 
five  shillings.  Plymouth  never  had  any  such  contemptible  law.  ChriltaBU 
"ales"  and " wwininp " would haidly hnc  beta pcnaiued  then ;  butn^OM 
might  freely  tunc  fniiMl  aad  ohtcwed  tlw  4«jr  in  aagr  iMiwwtr  ttot  tntradfag 
opon  those  who  did  not  wUk  to  keep  lit 

*  i>ee  note,  p.  loa 
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The  households  of  Carver  and  Hopkins  had  comprised  c\^ht 
each;  but  the  first  was  now  reduced,  by  a  death,  to  seven: 
Urewster's  ami  Allerton's  numbered  six  each.  The  single 
men  were  assigned  to  the  different  famihes,  according  to  the 
greatest  convenience  of  all.  Each  family  was  to  build  its 
own  house,  and  to  have  a  plot  diree  rods  long  and  h^n  rod 
broad,  for  each  of  its  members.  The  choice  of  location  was 
determined  by  lot,  and  then  the  homesteads  were  staked  out 
The  village  was  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  single  street,  run- 
ning; from  the  water  back  to  the  foot  of  Fort  Hill,  and  parallel 
with  the  high  bank  of  the  stream,  with  room  for  the  house- 
lots  on  each  side  of  the  way.  This  rivulet  is  now  called  Town 
Brook.  The  street  was  first  called  The  Street;  then  succes- 
sively First  Street,  Great  Street,  and  Broad  Street,  until,  in 
1823,  it  received  its  present  name  of  Leydcn  Street.  The 
street  IS  still  tliere,  passing  between  its  "  two  rows  of  houses  " 
from  the  sea-side  to  the  hill;  the  latter  no  longer  teems  with 
artiltety,  but  it  is  thickly  studded  with  the  graves  of  seven 
generations  who  in  torn  walked  the  street  below.  As  the 
visitor  traverses  this  avenue  and  recalls  the  scenes  it  has  wit- 
nessed, he  must  be  insensitive  indeed  if  he  does  not  feel  the 
thrill  that  comes  from  treading  on  "  hallowed  ground."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  a  full  plan  of  the  allotments.  If 
the  modest  Pilgrims  could  have  imagined  the  interest  with 
which  their  posterity  would  regard  their  minutest  movements, 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  left  us  something  far  more  satis- 
fiKtory  than  the  fri^mentary  accounts  we  have.  Yet  even 
then,  the  first  and  second  generations  of  their  successors 
might  in  their  astonishing  indifference  have  exposed  such 
memorials  to  the  same  destruction  that  has  swept  away  much 
of  what  actaally  was  handed  down.  (Not  only  written  and 
printed  documents,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  such  material  things 
as  weapons  and  armor — even  the  battle-sword  and  corselet 
of  Mylcs  Standisli  —  were  stupidly  lost.) 

But  we  have  a  partial  sketch  of  the  new  street.  The  first 
entry  in  the  records  of  the  Colony  is  a  very  incomplete  plan 
of  it,  in  Bradford's  handwriting,  as  follows :  — > 
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"The  Mecntetdi  and  Gndn-ploiei  of  Ihote  wfaidi 
kyed  out  i6ao. 

TktNtrth  nil,  Smuk  tUt. 

Peter  Brown 
John  GoodMB 
Mr.  firewMcr 


Ifl^'t  UM)'. 


iohn  llillingt 
fr.  luak  Al 


;ton 
lllertoa 
FrancU  Cooke 
Edwaid  Window 


fint, 


A  plan,  more  fully  drawn,  would  probably  be  as  follows: 
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After  two  (lays  of  rain  (which  prevented  work)  and  a  quiet 
Sunday,  labor  was  resumed  on  Monday,  the  nth.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  ship  and  the  landing  was  no  small  dis- 
advantage, for  a  trip  of  a  mile  and  a  half  was  of  Itself  a  waste 
of  time;  but  the  frequent  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  tide 
increased  the  trouble.  A  vessel  of  eighty  tons  might  have 
lain  near  the  shore;  but  one  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  could 
not  safely  do  so.  This  day  dcatli  took  Dcgory  Priest,  who 
had  left  his  wife  and  cliildrcn  behind  to  foUow  him  when  he 
should  have  their  new  home  ready. 

The  ne.xt  day  a  party,  sent  to  gather  the  dry  swam[)-grass 
for  thatching  the  roofs,  found  recent  cornfields  and  saw  the 
smoke  of  great  camp-fires.  The  following  day  Standish  took 
five  men  and  boldly  went  into  the  wilderness  to  the  place 
where  the  fires  had  been  seen;  he  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish* if  possible,  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  none 
of  whom  had  yet  been  visible  around  Plymouth.  Some  old 
wigwams  were  found,  but  no  inhabitants.  It  is  recorded  that, 
coming  home,  they  shot  an  "eagle,"  which  was  exwllent 
meat,  hardly  to  be  tf)ld  from  mutton;  upon  which  Raylics 
remarks:  "  So  grateful  was  the  flesh  of  this  nauseous  bird  to 
these  famished  men,"  Hut  the  Colonists  were  not  famished, 
for  they  had  plenty  of  food  until  their  harvest  renewed  the 
supply.  They  must  have  slain  some  great  sea-fbwl  of  good 
flavor,  and  from  want  of  familiarity  have  supposed  it  to  be  a 
species  of  eagle;  for,  with  their  European  experience,  they 
probably  knew  as  little  about  eagles  as  they  soon  after 
showed  they  did  about  lions. 

The  next  day  a  sailor  found  a  live  herring  on  the  beach 
(Jones  appropriated  it  for  his  supper),  which  encouraged 
the  Pilgrims  to  hope  for  the  speedy  coming-in  of  these  fish. 
By  a  remarkable  oversight,  they  brought  no  fish-hooks  of 
moderate  size,  and  had  been  unable  to  take  cod  or  lesser  fish 
since  the  first.^    Their  hooks  must  have  been  very  large. 

January  t6th  word  came  from  the  ship  that  Mr.  Martin  could 

1  Some  years  before  the  obstruction  of  Town  Drook,  toni<od  were  abandant 
In  Daceariief ,  eels  md  Madia  eoning  into  tlie  InoqIw  eailier. 
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live  but  a  few  days,  and  that  Governor  Carver  must  see  him 
about  his  accounts.  Rev.  Dr.  Chccver  absurdly  supposes 
that  "his  accounts"  meant  the  preparation  of  liis  mind  for 
death,  thus  forgetting  that  Mr.  Martin  was  the  treasurer  of 
tlie  company,  and  that  Governor  Carver  was  its  civil,  not  its 
teligioiis,  leader.  The  sad  visit  was  made  on  Sunday ;  Mon- 
day Martin  was  no  more.^ 

On  Monday,  the  i8th,  all  able  to  work  were  busy.  Jones 
sent  some  of  his  men  in  the  shallop  for  fish,  and  they  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  sudden  storm ;  but  at  night  brought 
in  a  great  cod  and  three  seals.  The  seals  still  abound  in 
those  waters,  ami  are  to  be  seen  basking  on  the  beaches  or 
amusing  the  visitor  by  the  curious  scrutiny  tliey  give  his 
boat 

The  same  day  one  of  the  Billingtons  went  with  a  master's 
mate  to  explore  the  fine  lakelet  now  called  BtUington  Sea. 
They  were  disappointed  at  finding  diis  not  to  be  a  branch  of 
Narraganset  Bay  or  of  the  Hudson,  which  latter  was  then 
supposed  to  be  a  great  strait  making  New  England  an 
island.* 

*  Of  Marthi  little  b  known  {  but  u  agent  to  latitfy  inch  men  as  Warren, 

Hopkins,  ariJ  MuUins,  he  inu^t  have  been  able  and  trusty.  The  .March  before 
the  "  Mayflower  "  sailed  be  was  cited  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Chclnuford  for 
**safiBringhbsontoanswerine  .  .  .  that hb' father ' gave hfan Ms wune.*  The 
same  day  the  Archdeacon  complained  of  Solomon  Proper  of  Billerica  for  refus- 
ing to  answer  him"  unless  questioned  from  some  catcxhisin."  I'rowcr  (who  died 
JaiMtary  2)  was  u  mcmlicr  ciit  Martin's  famUy,  and  is  (lc!>ciilH:(l  by  the  vague  term 
^'servant.''  He  doubtless  was  something  more, and  had  been  taught  Separatism 
along  with  young  Martin,  who  did  not  come  in  the  "  Mayflower."  Many  his- 
tories call  Prower  the  son  of  Martin. 

*  The  author  too  much  fears  seeming  pfetnnptiioat  to  aiivascly  assume  that 
John  Mllington,  Sr.,  was  the  discoverer.  Bradford,  in  **  Moort,**  says  it  was 
Francis  Hillington;  but  in  the  record  of  a  munlli  earlier  he  calkd  a  boy  "one 
oi  Francis  Billin^oa's  sons^"  when  he  unmistakably  should  have  laid  "  one  of 
^Mit  BUHngton^  eona.**  Bdltota  especially  are  aware  that  when  a  writer  hat 

made  siicli  an  error  once,  the  probabilities  are  slrimn  that  he  will  repeal  it  if  the 
name  soon  recurs.  Proliably  the  copy  of  Mourt's  Kclaiiun  which  eventually 
leadMd  the  fMrinter  was  hastily  made  Arom  the  original  by  or  for  Cuahman,  at 

Plymouth,  on  his  visit  in  \Ci2\  ;  and  these  two  errors,  with  others,  may  be  due 
to  the  transcriber.  Something  of  this  sort  is  more  probable  than  that  a  master's 
mate  while  "  in  some  fear  "  of  encountering  Indians  should  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  only  a  little  ix>y  for  his  guide  and  companion,  or  that  liradford  should 
leOQird  the  distance  of  various  points  as  according  tu  "  their  esUmation,"  or  roen> 
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The  fiiBt  iMtUding  erected  was  one  twenty  feet  square,  for 
common  use  until  all  were  privately  boused,  and  for  meetings 
afterwards.  Its  walls  (begun  Janttafy4ili),  probably  of  rudely 
squared  logs*  were  by  Januaiy  19th  ready  for  tbe  root  Some 

were  set  to  making  mortar  and  "  pointing-up  "  the  crevices* 
while  others  gathered  and  laid  the  thatch  of  swamp-grasSt 
of  which,  after  the  Enr!i<^1i  fashion,  all  their  roofs  were  con- 
structed. The  Forefathers  are  often  pitied  because  they  had 
no  better  slielter  than  these  thatched  roofs;  but  at  that  very 
time  many  thousands  of  the  urban  houses  of  KuKland  were 
so  covered :  they  abounded  in  such  thriving  towns  as  York, 
Worcester*  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Nottingham,  often 
forming  whole  streets.  Since  1600  the  itU*  of  London  had 
regularly  gathered  under  "the  thatdwd  roof  of  the  Rose 
Theatre,"  and  in  1613  the  Globe  Theatre,  while  Shakspere 
himself  was  a  lessee,  had  been  burned  because  the  ignited 
wad  of  a  gun  used  in  the  play  ("  I  lcnry  VIII.")  lod^^cd  in  the 
thatched  roof.  In  1688,  when  William  III.  landed  at  Forbay, 
his  lodging  was  in  a  thatched  house,  above  which  tlic  banner 
of  his  headquarters  was  displayed.  The  settlers,  tlierefore, 
must  have  held  their  roofing  in  no  low  estimation.* 

tioo  what  "  they  found  "  and  "they  saw,"  and  their  risk  as  "  they  were  bat  two 
petMNH."  Had  Clark  gone  wKh  only  a  man  boy,  the  ct^nales  and  oteerva. 

tions  wotik!  have  been  attrihiitctl  to  him  rnther  than  to  the  two  as  cqu.ils.  There 
is  little  room  to  doubt  that  Plymouth  in  naming  her  lovely  lake  unwittingly  com- 
memorated Billington,  Iwr  first  malefactor. 

The  tendency  to  repeat  a  slip  of  the  pen,  a«  snggested  above,  Is  shown  in 
Winlhrop's  History,  where  he  calls  his  fellow-governor  Sir  Robert  Berkley, 
instead  of  Sir  William,  and  soon  docs  so  a  second  time. 

Billington  Sea  is  the  aoorce  of  Town  Brook,  which  was  in  1621  a  highway  for 
marrellous  crowds  of  alewfves  fn  their  season.  Several  excellent  mill-sites  have 
been  established  along  its  course,  and  the  passage  of  the  fish  impeded.  The 
''Sea"  it  stiU  a  aeduded  qwt,  the  deer  coming  to  drink  of  its  waters,  while  the 
wood-deck  Is  found  artMmd  fti  ehotea,  and  ocearionaTly  an  eagle  may  be  acen 
soaring  far  above  it.  Near  by  ran  the  path  by  which  the  natives  came  from  the 
Interior  to  fish  around  Plymouth,  and  which  was  long  used  by  the  whites  in  their 
tripe  to  MUMleborovgb  and  weatward.  B.  M.  Watson  informa  the  author  that 
this  path  in  entering  Plymouth  not  only  crossed  his  beantifnlcatateof  "HiUiide^'' 
but  passed  nearly  or  quite  over  the  site  of  his  house. 

nymoath  b  remarkalily  well  watered.  Between  the  beach  and  Jones  River 
eight  streams  empty  into  the  harbor,  while  scattered  about  the  township  are 
tome  two  hundred  ponds,  with  a  total  surface  of  about  three  thousand  acres. 

>  8m  Appaidfat^**Biddliig^«le.'* 
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Frost  and  rain  hinilcrcd  work  nearly  half  the  lime  in  cacli 
week;  but  the  house  was  speedily  finished.  The  tired  workers 
could  now  rest  and  sleep  in  an  English  house ;  but  the  beds 
of  twenty  men  covered  the  entife  floor  at  night.  The  com- 
pletion of  any  portion  of  the  village  was  a  source  of  especial 
satisfaction,  from  the  fear  that  the  community  would  soon 
become  unable  to  continue  building,  and  yet  need  houses  for 
the  sick  and  dying. 

Bradford  had  been  foremost  in  all  undertakings;  he  was 
already  suffering  with  rheumatic  pains  in  his  ankles  as  the 
result  of  liis  exposures,  when  on  January  21  he  was  seized 
while  at  work  with  a  terrible  pain  in  "  his  hucklebone,"  or 
hip,  which  attack  was  so  severe  that  death  was  momentarily 
expected ;  he  says,  "  he  grew  a  little  better  towards  night, 
and  in  time,  through  God's  mercy  in  the  use  of  means^  re- 
covered.*'  Here  is  seen  one  phase  of  the  sensible  Pilgrim 
faith.  They  believed  most  fully  in  God's  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  d^y  life  dirongh  "  special  providences,"  more  par- 
ticularly m  answer  to  prayer;  but  this  came,  not  by  any 
phenomenal  suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature  or  change  in 
their  motle  of  operation,  but  by  a  blessing  on  ordinary  means 
faithfully  and  earnestly  used.  They  were  less  inclined  to 
pray  that  God  would  work  out  plans  for  their  benefit  than 
that  He  would  bless  their  own  efforts.  If  KIdcr  Hrewstcr 
prayed  for  protection  against  enemies,  he  took  good  care 
that  his  gun  wu  ready  and  his  sword  sharp,  so  that  he  might 
do  Au  part  towards  securing  Uie  blessing  asked. 

January  22d  and  23d  were  unhappy  dasrs.  Four  men  were 
sent  to  cut  thatch  along  Town  Brook.  At  noon  two  of  them, 
Peter  Browne  and  John  Goodman,  told  their  comrades  to 
bind  what  was  cut,  and  then  to  join  them  at  a  place  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  village,  and  half  a  mile  short  of  Hillington 
Sea.  When  the  others  repaired  to  the  spot  they  could  find 
nothing  of  Browne  and  Goodman,  nor  obtain  any  response  to 
their  shouts.  Full  of  alarm,  they  reported  the  matltcr  at  the 
plantation.  Although  the  rain  was  now  heavy,  the  gallant 
Carver  at  once  took  four  men  and  made  a  search ;  but  could 
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find  no  trace  of  the  lost  ones,  A  fear  then  arose  that  they 
had  been  captured  by  Indians.  The  next  morninj^  twelve 
armed  explorers  scoured  the  vicinity,  but  had  to  return  with- 
out tidings.  Of  course  great  gloom  spread  through  the 
circle  so  msrsteriously  broken. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  two  lost  men,  on  reaching 
the  appointed  place,  took  dieir  dinner  in  their  hands  and, 
while  eating,  strolled  to  a  little  pond.  They  had  with  them 
a  spaniel  and  a  large  female  mastiff.^  At  the  pond  a  deer 
had  come  to  drink.  The  dogs  pursued  it,  the  men  following. 
The  excited  chase  led  far  to  the  south ;  and  when  the  deer,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  escaped,  the  men  realized  that  they  were 
lost.  The  rain  was  then  pouring,  so  that  they  could  not  see 
far;  they  had  not  learned  to  tcU  the  north  from  the  south 
side  of  a  tree  by  its  moss,  and  their  dogs  were  at  fault,  or  not 
allowed  to  act  on  their  instinctB.  So  long  as  light  lasted,  the 
poor  fellows  tramped  about  In  the  woods.  At  dark  it  became 
tnowy  and  freesing.  They  were  thinly  dad  and  had  no  food, 
nor  any  weapons  but  their  sickles.  They  searched  In  vain 
for  some  old  wigwam.  In  the  night  two  wild  beasts,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  lions,  began  to  roar  or  howl,  while  a 
third,  nearer  still,  kept  up  a  response.  The  only  refuse  from 
the  beasts,  if  they  should  make  an  attack,  was  in  a  tree.  So 
the  men  stood  by  the  trunk  of  one,  ready  to  climb  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  but  delaying  until  then  because  of  the 
exposure  to  the  piercing  wind,  and  also  to  save  their  dogs. 
The  brave  mastiff  was  already  anxious  to  rush  at  the  nearest 
beast,  and  was  with  difficult  held  by  the  neck,  the  men  fear- 
ing that  the  "  lion  "  wonkl  destroy  her.  At  length  the  wild 
beasts  departed,  and  the  men  spent  the  rest  of  the  ni^t 
walking  up  and  down  to  keep  from  freesii^. 

The  late  sunrise  of  that  Saturday  morning  must  have  been 
long  indeed  in  coming  to  our  shivering,  famished,  and  fatigued 

>  Martin  rring  at  Plymouth,  1603,  had  two  great  "  mastive  dogges."  named 
**nwl'*  aiHl*'Ga1lml,*'  the  farner  being  trained  to  carry  a  half-ptke  In  Ms 
Month.  The  Indians  were  moittafnild  of  thCM  dogi  thwi  «i  tWHUtyntN.— 
AKUritam  Alagasine  of  Hittory. 
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cstrays,  who  probably  then  took  the  sun  for  a  guide.  They 
passed  many  of  the  lakelets  just  mentioned,  and  eight  miles 
southwest  from  town  struck  a  plain  six  miles  long,  which  had 
been  burned  over  by  the  Indians.  In  the  afternoon  from  a 
hill-top  they  got  a  gUmpse  of  the  sea  and  of  two  islands 
which  they  recognized  as  those  at  Plymouth,  and  by  night 
reached  home,  when  just  ready  to  sink  from  their  sufferings. 
Goodman's  feet  were  in  such  condition  that  his  shoes  had  to 
be  cut  from  thi-m,  .ind  he  to  be  carefully  nursed.  Those  on 
shore  were  much  rejoiced  at  this  return ;  but  those  on  board, 
not  knowing  of  it,  were  very  sorrowful  till  the  next  day.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  case  we  iiave  the  first  mention 
of  snow  since  the  cruise  of  the  shallop,  more  than  a  month 
before.  There  probably  was  no  snow  at  Plymouth  during 
that  time,  the  many  storms  taking  the  form  of  rain.  The 
winter,  with  its  exceptional  mildness,  tiiough  vety  blustering, 
was  of  no  greater  severity  —  perhaps  of  less  — than  the 
settlers  had  been  accustomed  to.* 

The  ne.xt  day  was  Sunday  (January  24th)  ;  and  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  were  now  stopping  on  shore,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  all  able  to  leave  the  ship  should  come  to  wor- 
ship in  tiie  new  common-house.  The  morning  opened  with 
a  high  wind,  during  which,  more  than  an  hour  before  sunrise, 
those  in  the  ship  saw  that  the  common-house  was  on  fire. 
They  had  come  on  board  the  previous  night,  supposing  that 
the  two  lost  men  had  been  captured  by  the  savages;  the  lat- 
ter, they  now  feared,  emboldened  by  success,  had  entered  the 
settlement  and  set  the  building  on  fire.  Anxious  as  they 
were  to  join  their  comrades  and  find  the  true  state  of  things, 
it  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  tide  would  permit. 
On  arriving  they  were  relieved  by  learning  tiiat  Ikowne  and 
Gooilm.m  hail  returned  and  that  the  fire  had  caught  from  a 
spark  lodging  in  the  thatch.  The  framework  of  the  roof 
was  in  good  condition.  The  house  had  been  full  of  beds, 
and  the  muskets  were  all  there,  loaded;  Carver  and  Bradford 

*  la  1631  Dudley  of  MaauchuKtu  lUy  wrocc  to  the  Couotew  of  liocola  that 
tte  uiMw  «f  ate-t  wn  **aadBi«irter,MMliat«MMma8Mlwiewwe." 
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were  both  sick  in  bed,  but  escaped  with  all  speed.  The  dry 
thatch  naturally  burned  with  a  flash,  while  the  high  wind 
swept  the  cinders  away  from  the  building,  so  tliat  tlie  loss  of 
the  thatching  was  the  chief  damage. 

Monday  the  rain  poured  all  &asy  long  on  the  shore  people 
in  their  roofless  house;  tiicn  followed  three  days  of  bright, 
mild  weather,  in  which  diey  "  wrought  cheerfully ;  "  then 
another  rainy  day.  In  the  evening,  the  weather  clearing, 
Goodman  tried  to  take  some  exercise  with  his  frost-bitten 
feet.  The  little  spaniel  kept  him  company,  and  when  but  a 
short  way  from  h(imc,  was  pursued  by  two  great  wolves.  It 
took  refuge  between  Goodman's  lame  feet,  while  he  picked 
up  a  slick,  which  he  threw  at  them,  hitting  one  and  causing 
bodi  to  run  away.  He  tiien  found  a  piece  of  paling,  with 
which  he  stood  at  guard,  while  the  wolves,  returning,  sat  a 
long  time  *'  on  their  tails,  grinning  at  him,"  and  hoping  to 
secure  the  dog,  but  finally  sneaked  away.  The  next  day  the 
Colonists  built  ashed  for  storii^f  their  coarser  provisions,  and 
on  Sunday,  January  jist^  they  were  able  for  the  first  time  to 
hold  undisturbed  a  regular  service  in  their  common-house. 
The  sanctuary  on  Leydcn  Street,  or  on  the  summit  at  its 
head,  has  been  duly  opened  on  the  first  day  of  every  week 
from  that  day  to  tliis,  and  the  voice  of  public  prayer  and 
praise  has  continued  unbroken  to  the  ninth  generation. 

The  first  week  of  Februaty  work  went  actively  on.  Among 
other  matters,  their  **  hogsheads  of  meal "  (probably  rye) 
were  brought  ashore  and  put  in  the  store-house.  It  was 
escpedient  to  grind  the  finer  grains  before  shipping,  and  to 
have  the  meal  "  so  hard  trod  "  in  the  cask  that  "  you  shall 
need  an  adze  or  hatchet  to  work  it  out  with  "  (  Winslow)* 

The  second  week  was  mingled  wet  and  cold,  the  rain  caus- 
ing much  of  the  fresh  clay  "  daubing  "  between  the  imper- 
fectly joined  logs  of  their  houses  to  fall  out.  On  the  9th 
or  loth  Jones  saw  from  the  ship  the  retreating  forms  of  two 
Indians  who  had  been  reconnoitring  from  Clark's  Island; 
these  were  the  only  natures  that  had  been  actually  teen  shice 
the  '*  First  Encounter.*' 
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The  little  houses  grew  apace,  but  the  number  of  prospec- 
tive occupants  steadily  diminished.  The  bluff  overlooking 
the  Rock  had  been  set  apart  as  a  burial-place  at  the  point 
now  known  as  Cole's  Hill.*  The  mortality  was  more  than 
four  a  week.  Husband  and  wife,  paient  and  child,  employer 
and  servant,  the  robust  and  the  delicate,  were  borne  away  in 
constant  succession.  By  the  end  of  their  Februaiy,  thirty- 
one  had  died.  One  of  the  first  cottages  finished  bad  to  be 
taken  for  a  hospital;  in  the  effort  to  keep  it  warm,  its  thatched 
roof  was  set  on  fire  one  cold  day,  but  the  flames  were  checked 
before  much  harm  had  been  done.  Even  Captain  Jones 
showed  an  intermittent  sympathy,  for  on  the  19th,  having 
been  shooting  and  killed  five  geese,  he  sent  them  to  the  sick. 
The  lack  of  proper  medicines,  delicacies,  and  conveniences 
must  have  been  distressing,  although  Surgeon  Fuller  seems 
to  have  been  ttnusually  intelligent  and  sldUtil.* 

Jones  in  his  hunting  esccursba  found  a  dead  deer  from 
which  the  Indians  had  cut  the  horns,  leaving  the  carcass. 
A  week  later  a  Colonist,  while  Ijrang  in  wait  for  game, 
was  startled  to  see  twelve  natives  pass  close  by  his  hiding- 
place  and  proceed  towards  the  plantation.  lie  hurried 
home  and  gave  the  alarm,  upon  which  the  men  were  called 
from  work  and  put  under  arms;  but  nothing  further  was 

1  The  oldest  house  in  Plymoath  village  (1883)  is  the  "  I>cach  House,"  on 
Summer  Street}  it«M  tNiilt  in  1679^  The  Dunch  ot  Grapes  tavern,  on  Main 
Street,  «i»  long  ago  made  nio  an  "  L  "  for  Dr.  Wairea'i  former  hoiiM^  wbera 
It  edit  it. 

Judge  Sewall  says  in  his  Diary  (1697) :  "  I  lodge  at  Cole's  ;  the  house  was  built 
by  Govemor  Winalow,  and  is  the  oldest  in  Plymouth."  W.  T.  Davis,  in  a  nota 
to  the  aatlMr,  ny«  that  Cole  was  a  **  vintner,*'  and  Iccpt  a  tavern  on  the  lot  aa* 
•igned  Elder  Hrcwstcr  in  1621  ;  and  on  this  land  is  the  house  of  the  late  Han. 
Thomas  Russell  (father  of  the  late  Judge  Thomas  KusscU,  president  of  the  Pil- 
grim Sodetjr).  This  Cole  nmiat  have  been  the  son  of  JaoMi  Cole  «Im»  i4)0«t 
i6j3  built  the  first  house  on  the  bl ti IT,  Iromwhidi  it  WM  Called  Cole^  llin. 
James  kept  a  tavern  from  i6j8  to  i66a 

*  The  only  aalt  then  made  hi  Kpgland  «M  by  evaporation ;  thb  waa  nradk 
used  in  its  criide  state,  and  waa  very  impurei,  and  promotive  ol  scurvy  and  con> 
sumption.  The  rich  osed  salt  from  France.  Rocl(-salt  was  not  found  in  Ei^(land 
until  1660,  and  was  not  worked  until  long  after.  The  Pilgrims,  from  living  on 
food  cured  with  the  se»salt  of  the  times,  oootracted  acorbutic  diseaaea,  whkll 
doubtless  gave  fbe  fMal  dutncler  to  micli  of  their  winter^  riclmtiti 
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leen.  Standish  and  Cooke,  on  coming  liome,  left  their 
toob  in  the  woods,  and  on  returning,  found  that  the  savages 
had  taken  tfie  implements.  These  various  indications  tliat 

the  Indians  were  lurking  about  the  village  led  to  the  prompt 
adoption  of  a  military  organization,  distinct  from  the  civil 
povcrnmcnt,  on  Sattirf?ny.  February  27th,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  people  in  the  common  house,  Mylcs  Standish  being 
'chosen  captain,  with  full  authority  as  commandant.  But  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  two 
Indians  on  Stiawbetry  Hill  (Watson's  Hill),*  an  eminence 
eoncsponding  to  Fort  Hill,  but  on  the  other  side  of  Town 
Brook,  though  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Hie  Street 
Each  party  made  signs  to  the  other  to  come  to  them,  but 
neither  moved.  At  length  the  Colonists  stood  to  their  arms, 
whWc  Standish  and  Hopkins  crossed  the  brook  to  parley  with 
the  strangers.  They  took  only  one  gun  with  them,  and  this 
they  laid  upon  the  ground  in  token  of  peace ;  but  the  savages 
disappeared  behind  tlie  hill,  where  by  the  noise  a  multitude 
seemed  to  be  gathered,  though  no  more  were  seen. 

Standish  at  once  set  about  placing  artillery  on  the  Fort 
Hm  pbtfomn,  so  as  to  comnand  the  approaches  to  the  vil- 
lage. On  March  3d  Jones  and  his  men  aided  in  landmg  five 
cannon  and  getting  them  into  place.  The  largest  was  a 
"saker,"  a  gvn  of  ten  feet  length,  wdghing  about  eighteen 
hundred  pounds*  and  havii^  a  bore  of  four  inches;  this 
indicates  something  near  a  four-pound  ball.  Tlie  next  was 
a  "  minion,"  a  gun  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight  and  a  ball  of 
between  three  and  four  pounds.  l"he  third  gun  is  uncertain, 
but  was  probably  a  "  minion,"  or  else  was  a  "  falcon,"  — 
about  a  two-pounder.  The  two  small  pieces  were  "  bases," 
'throwing  balls  of  perhaps  half  a  pound.  When  the  heavy 
day's  wofk  was  done,  die  men  received  proper  entertainmenL 
Jones  contributed  a  vciy  fiit  goose,  and  his  hosU  added  a 
naBaed,  n  firt  crane,  and  n  dried  neat's  tongue.  This  little 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  <;ca-captain  much  pleased  the 
Colontsts,  wifto  seem  ordinarily  to  have  stood  in  some  awe  of 
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him;  and  their  journal  adds  to  its  mention  of  this  supper: 
'*  and  so  we  were  kindly  and  fiiendly  together." 

While  the  able-bodied  men  were  thus  laboring  for  their 
common  safely,  the  invalids  still  dropped  away.  On  the  day 
the  great  guns  were  mounted,  William  While  and  WHliam 
Mnllins,  with  two  of  less  note,  were  added  to  the  dead.  Four 
days  later  Mrs.  Maiy  Allerton  was  laid  in  the  burial  plot  on 
Cole's  Hill,  where  a  month  earlier  Standish  had  stood  beside 
the  grave  of  his  fair  young  wife.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  mortality  began  to  abate;  but  it  had  nearly  halved 
the  company,  and  was  destined  to  exactly  do  so  before  it 
ended.  At  one  time  there  were  but  seven  well  persons ;  and 
these,  Bradford  says,  tended  the  sick  with  the  utmost  faithful- 
ness and  Idndness,  washing  their  loathsome  Ihien,  cooking 
their  food,  and  performing  duties  "vrfiiGh  dainty  and  quea^ 
stomachs  cannot  endure  to  hear  named.  Two  of  these  seven 
were  Mr.  William  Brewster,  their  reverend  elder,  and  Myles 
Standish,  their  captain  and  military  commander,  unto  whom 
myself  and  many  others  were  much  beholden  in  our  low  and 
sick  condition.  And  yet  the  Lord  so  upheld  these  persons 
that  they  were  not  at  all  infected."  Governor  Carver  was  for 
most  or  all  the  time  able  to  join  these  devoted  laborers. 
Bradford  adds  that  many  who  died,  while  they  had  any 
strengdi  remaining,  used  it  m  mmistering  to  those  yet  ferther 
gone.  He  adds:  "  I  doubt  not  but  their  recompense  is  with 
the  Lord.**  Fearing  that  the  savages,  seeing  by  the  graves 
horn  a&r  how  much  tiie  settlement  was  reduced,  mig^t  be 
emboldened  to  make  an  attack,  the  mounds  on  Cole's  Hill 
were  smoothed  down  and  the  spot  sowed  with  grain.^ 

The  13th  of  March  was  warm  at  noon,  and  "  the  birds  sang 

1  This  tradition  haa  passed  through  only  two  hands :  Elder  Faunce  tnu> 
■ihted  it  to  Deacon  Spoooer,  who  gave  it  penaanou  iona ;  and  Elder  Fawio* 
beard  It  from  the  PQgrims  tlieiBadTe&  One  can  have  thtle  paticiice  with  those 
careless  writers  who  say  that  these  graves  were  planted  with  Indian  corn.  The 
PilgriflU  letaiaed  the  English  usage  of  calling  all  grain  **  corn."  (The  English 
today  Me  this  wwd  as  a  finfly  name  for  com,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  etc) 
Planting  maize  (Indian  com)  would  have  involved  waiting  until  late  sprinp,  and 
would  not  have  been  done  bciore  the  treaty  with  Massasoit  bad  rendered  ^uch 
preourtiM  BMdkM. 
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in  the  woods  most  pleasantly," — an  entry  which  shows  that 
the  sick  jounialist  appreciated  the  charms  of  Nature;  but 

the  day  ended  with  heavy  thunder,  the  first  that  the  Colonists 
had  heard  since  their  arrival.  On  the  17th  some  garden 
seeds  were  sown.  The  sickness  was  rapidly  abating,  and  the 
spirits  of  all  felt  the  gcninl  influence  of  spring.' 

Friday,  March  26th,  was  a  momentous  day.  On  that  fair, 
warm  morning  the  men  met  at  the  common  house  to  finish 
the  business  interrupted,  four  weeks  before,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  savages  on  Watson's  Hill,  and  for  whidi  they  had  not 
since  been  able  to  spare  time  from  the  sick  and  their  labors. 
Now  they  met  with  an  astonnhing  interruptfon.  While  they 
were  deliberating  they  saw  a  solitary  Indian  coming  down 
Leyden  Street ;  he  advanced  with  a  bold  air  and  gave  them 
the  good  old  English  greeting  of  "  Welcome !  "  The  histo- 
rians usually  put  into  his  mouth  the  words  "  Welcome,  Eng- 
lishmen !  "  but  the  second  word  was  no  part  of  his  salutation. 
He  would  have  entered  the  common  house,  but  was  stopped, 
from  fear  that  he  was  a  spy.  He  said  in  broken  English, 
which  the  .settlers  easily  understood,  that  he  did  not  belong 
in  that  region,  but  was  a  sachem  of  Monhegan,'  where  he  had 

>  UofiMttmately  the  kinds  of  seed  are  not  given.  The  native  bean,  squash, 
and  pumpkin  were  probably  planted  in  the  liilb  with  the  maize ;  certainly  the 
bean  was,  ud  it  climbed  upon  tlie  oom-stalks.  (The  indigenous  beans  are  said 
to  liave  been  of  the  "  Sieva  "  variety.  Champlain  called  the  native  beans  of 
Capo  Cod  "  BnuUtan  beans.")  The  potato  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cnlti- 
vaMd  at  Ptymootb  ontt  the  neat  century.  The  cucumber  was  not  then  hi  com* 

mon  ii5f  ill  rngl.nnd.  It  had  been  under  Edw.irtl  III.,  but  l>ecame  disused,  and 
was  forgotten  foraoentorj}  thoogh  reintroduced  long  before  1621,  it  had  not 
beeome  gensially  known. 

The  steward's  account  for  the  Commencement  dinner  at  Harvard  College  In 
170J  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  vegetables  then  provided  for  good  tables.  He 
botjjbt  only  carrots  and  tnmfpa  1  hot  for  fnrits  thcte  weve  ap^es,  oranges,  and 
cherries;  for  drinks,  wine,  hecr,  and  cider.  In  170.S,  M  Prc-iirlent  L«verett*f 
installation,  the  vegetables  were  parsnips,  onions.  cranl)crrics.and  fotatots  (though 
the  latter  were  probably  sweet  potatoes,  which  had  been  known  In  Ttoston 
since  imported  from  the  West  Indies  by  William  Pcircc.  seventy  years  licfore). 
At  this  dinner  there  were  wine  and  a  little  beer,  but  no  cider,  its  place  being 
taken  bjr  two  pounds  tobacco  (zr.)  and  four  dozen  pipes  {U.  &/.). 

*  Monhqpui,  or  Mobegan  (Indian,  Muhekamiumi^  from  SMM|{inr,a  wolf),  is  an 
Mmd  en  tbe  Maine  coast  bdiveea  the  Kennebec  and  fenobacot  rivers,  sod  b 
•bent  luelfe  miles  from  the  sbor&  It  was  an  earlj  fcsoit  of  Engliah  firiiennen. 
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learned  bis  English  from  fishing-vessels.  He  proved  hit 
•tatement  by  giving  tbe  naina  of  noat  of  the  captaint  who 
lished  on  the  Maine  coast  He  said  fliat  be  came  to  Cape 
Cod  with  Captab  Denner  the  year  before,  and  had  remained 
eight  months  on  a  visit;  he  could  reach  home  by  sea  in  one 
day  with  a  good  breeze,  but  it  would  take  five  days  to  go 
by  land.  He  described  the  native  tril>es  iar  and  near,  their 
sachems  and  their  strength. 

This  chiefs  name  was  Saiuoset.  A  ridiculous  attempt  has 
been  made  of  late  to  secure  for  his  name  the  pronunciation 
of  Sa.-moss-€t.  The  right  sound  is  Satu-o-sct.  The  Indian 
open  a  had  the  sonad  of  aw/  tliis  name,  doubtless,  was  origi- 
nally Stfw-mo-set,  as  sachem  was  raii^>kem.^  In  1623  Sir 
Christopher  Lovet,  at  die  present  Soudiport,  Me.,  had 
much  intercouiae  with  him,  and  caUs  him  "Somerset"  who 
had  rendered  many  services  to  the  whites;  and  in  1625  John 
Brown  bought  a  tract  of  land  of  him,  and  mentions  him  as 
"Summerset."  So  late  as  1653  the  then  aged  chief  was  still 
at  his  Maine  home,  and  continued  to  be  called  *'  Somerset" 
by  his  white  neighbors;  this  is  the  last  known  of  him.  Now, 
with  no  other  guide,  people  spell  names  by  their  sound ;  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  Lovet  and  lirown  give  us  pretty  nearly 
the  sound  of  the  chiefs  name  as  spolcen  by  himself  and 
aswociatfs. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  Indian  pronunciation  and 
complete  alteration  of  a  name  through  adherence  to  its  old 
sound,  is  that  of  the  Manomet  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  It  was  of 
course  spoken  as  Afaw-no-met;  this  sounds  so  much  like 
Monument  that  the  latter  name  came  into  use,  and  is  now  the 
only  one  known  for  that  railway  village.' 

Samoset  was  entirely  naked,  except  for  a  leathern  girdle, 

1  A  traveller  among  Maine  Indians  telb  me  that  they  pronounce  Piscataciua 
Pis-ca-AiUMjua "  (from  pisgaltauwi,  "growing  dark;**  or  kffw.it,  "  pine- 
tree,**  and  wafust  "  »b'tc  A  like  Indian  name  is  tbat  of  Tewksbiuy  and 
eatera  LoiraU  (lfiM.|.— Wamesit,**  stfll  spoken  "  WmmbmIl** 

S  Another  case  is  that  of  Sagus,  the  Indian  name  of  the  region  of  Lynn, 
Maaa.  lu  old  sooad  has  been  preserved  by  apelling  it  **  Sai^ua."  The  aboriginal 
«  PttoclMl "  is  BOW,  Adbs  MMMw,  «*  PmMikImI.** 
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which,  with  its  fringe,  was  about  a  foot  wide ;  he  had  straight 
black  hair,  sliort  in  front  and  long  behind,  with  no  beard. 
His  only  weapons  were  a  bow  and  two  arrows,  of  which  one 
had  no  head.  He  was  quite  talkative,  and  of  good  presence. 
The  wind  arising,  a  horseman's  cloak  was  put  around  him, 
and  upon  his  asking  for  beer,  he  was  taken  to  dinner;  and 
hen  wc  get  a  i^hmpse  of  the  FUgrim  larder  at  that  tune. 
In  the  lack  of  beer,  Samoset  was  given  some  strong  water* 
followed  by  biscuit,  with  butter  and  cheese,  pudding,  and 
mallard.  All  these'he  liked  well,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  them  on  English  ships. 

After  dhmer  he  resumed  his  conversation.  He  said  that 
the  Indian  name  of  Plymouth  was  Patuxet  (Paw-tux-et),* 
and  that  nearly  four  years  before  all  the  inhabitants  had  died 
of  a  remarkable  plague,  so  th.it  now  no  one  of  the  tribe 
remained  to  claim  possession.  Their  nciglibors  to  the  west 
were  Mass.nsoit's  tribe,  numbering  sixty  warriors;  about  as 
far  down  the  Cape  were  tlie  Nauscts,  who  made  the  attack 
on  the  Pilgrims  (at  Eastham).  They  were  still  exasperated 
against  the  whites  on  account  of  Hunt's  villany;  some  eight 
months  before  they  had  attacked  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges* 
men,  killing  three  and  barely  missing  two  more.  (This 
doubtless  referred  to  Dermer's  voyage.)  Samoset  knew  all 
about  the  Eastham  fight  or  *^  huggery  he  also  knew  of  the 
stolen  tools,  and  was  charged  by  the  Pilgrims  with  a  threaten* 
ing  message  demanding  their  return. 

At  night  his  entertainers  would  gladly  have  parted  witli 
him,  not  feeling  quite  safe  to  let  him  remain  in  their  houses; 
but  as  the  complacent  visitor  was  not  inclined  to  go,  they 
offered  to  keep  him  on  board  the  **  Mayflower,"  to  wfakh  he 
assented  quite  readily;  but  the  shallop  could  not  get  olf.  So 
they  lodged  him  at  Stephen  Hopldns's,  and  quietly  kept  a 
witch  on  hun.   The  next  day  (Saturday)  they  presented 

>  The  TimUmi  name  for  Ihb  locality  was  Patuxet  (pronoanced  Pitw4ii»4t, 

meaninj! "  Little  Bay '*  or  "  Little  FalH").  I'Wx^  title  is  mwM  more  appropriate 
to  riymouth  than  Accomac  (  "  Acruss  thc-walcr  "),  often  given  as  its  definite 
Indian  name.  Itm^htbe  "Aeooiue''to  Cq^Codor  DwdNirfflmliMtto  to 
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him  with  a  knife,  a  bracelet,  and  a  ring.  He  tlien  left  for  the 
Wampanoags,*  promising  soon  to  bring  some  of  them  back 
with  beaver,  — a  kind  of  fur  unknown  to  the  English  at  that 
time. 

Sunday,  March  28di,  the  pious  settlement  was  not  a  little 
embamased  by  the  return  of  Samoset  with  five  tall  savages. 
They  were  liberally  entertained,  and  with  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions sought  to  rq>ay  their  Sunday-kceptng  hosts  with  en* 
etgetic  singing  and  dancing.  These  Indians  were  better 
apparelled  than  Samoset  at  his  first  visit.  Each  had  a  deer- 
skin hung  on  his  shoulders,  and  long  hose  of  dressed  deer* 
skin  extending  from  the  feet  to  the  groin,  meeting  there  a 
leathern  girdle.  They  had  their  hair  sliort  in  front,  but  in 
the  rear  coming  to  their  shoulders.  One  had  his  front  hair 
done  up  on  a  feather  in  a  fan-shape ;  another  wore  a  fox-tail 
pendant.  The  chief  had  on  his  left  arm  a  wild-cat  skin,  which 
the  Indian  l^eis  made  a  badge  of  authority,  as  the  modem 
white  man  does  the  epaulet' 

The  chief  carried  a  pouch  of  tobacco',  firom  which  he  occa- 
sionally smoked,  or  gave  some  for  smoking  to  tlie  others. 
The  operation  of  smoking,  from  the  deep  inhalations  by 
which  the  smoke  was  often  drawn  into  the  lungs,  was  then 
called  by  the  English '*  drinking  "  tobacco.''  The  chief  also 
carried  a  long,  slender  bag  like  a  hollow  girdle,  filled  with 
corn  parched  and  pulverized ;  this  meal,  called  "  nocake," 
when  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  water  would  subsist  the 
Indians  for  a  long  time,  and  was  their  chief  reliance  on  Jour- 

1  WuipuuMfp:  w^fam,  «ait|  «Ar,  laadi  «, the  had  caat  of  Namcamet 

Bajr. 

'  Morton  of  Meny  Moont  says,  in  his  "  New  Canaan,** that  the  Mvage  men 
wear  one  deerskin,  and  the  wumen  wear  two,  which  trail  after  fham,  and  '*fai 
tfme  I  tUnk  they  may  haTe  tiieir  pages  to  bear  Aem  ap.**  Bat  Mortoa'e  iquawa 

had  learned  more  than  one  extravagance  at  the  M<:>uiit. 

*  Anthony  Tbacber  and  George  Poole  were  chosen  a  committee  to  drawHip 
an  order  coacemtng  dliovderljr  ^Htikbtt  tobacco.— iA^MMMCl  Ctl.  Jfee.,  16461 

Of  the  Indians,  Winslow  says,  "ThoaMn  take  much  tobacco."  They  gener- 
ally all  take  tobacco,  and  it  is  tho  oirif  plant  which  men  labor  in,  the  women 
managing  all  thereat  They  lay  they  take  tobaeoo  for  two  cauie8,—iir8t,againat 
the  rheum,  which  causeth  the  toothache,  which  they  arc  impatient  of ;  secondly, 
to  revive  and  refresh  them,  they  drinking  nothing  but  water.-— ^o/rr  /fW/idWi. 


vnrr  of  tbb  ntoiANa  i2t 

ncys  and  marches.  Roger  Williams  says  that  a  spoonful  of 
nocnkc  (also  spcllccl  "  nokake  "  or  "  nokchich  ")  and  a  ??poon- 
ful  of  water  often  made  him  a  good  dinner;  but  in  that  case 
he  must  have  been  an  uncommonly  light  cater. 

The  savages  had  left  their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  as  Samoset  had  been  at  first  charged  to 
have  them  do.  They  had  some  four  beaver-^kins;  but  the 
Pilgrims  refosing  to  trade  on  Sunday*  the  Indians  agreed  to 
bring  more  on  another  day,  and  tesisted  on  leaving  their 
present  stock  with  the  whites  till  their  next  visit.  This  party 
also  returned  the  tools  taken  in  the  woods  a  month  beforCt 
These  Indians  were  slightly  different  from  Samoset  in  speech 
and  customs.  For  instance,  they  had  their  faces  painted, 
often  repulsively ;  some  had  a  black  band,  five  fingers  broad, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  wliile  others  were  striped  and 
colored  in  various  styles.  After  a  short  visit,  which  they 
seemed  to  enjoy,  the  strangers  withdrew,  some  armed  Pilgrims 
accompanying  them  as  for  as  the  place  where  they  had  left 
their  weapons,  though  two  of  tiie  savages  were  disposed  to 
run  from  the  English  guns,  until  their  companions  reassured 
them. 

Samoset,  knowing  when  he  wm  well-off,  pleaded  sickness, 
which,  though  thought  a  pretence,  obtained  him  permission 
to  remain  till  the  next  Wednesday,  at  which  time  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  hat,  shirt,  stockings,  shoes,  and  a  cloth  to  tie 
about  his  waist,  and  was  sent  to  remind  the  others  of  their 
promise  to  come  and  trade.  This  was  the  last  day  of  March, 
witfi  fine  warm  weather,  and  garden-seeds  all  in  the  ground. 
After  Samoset's  departure  a  meeting  was  held  to  further 
consider  the  matters  twice  postponed  by  interruptions  from 
the  natives.  The  third  meeting  had  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment when  two  savages  appeared  on  Watson's  Hill,  daring 
the  whites,  and  by  whetting  their  arrows  and  rubbing  their 
bow-strings  inviting  a  fight.  Standish  and  two  men  armed 
with  guns  moved  towards  the  hill,  upon  which  the  challen- 
gers fled.  So  tlie  meeting  was  broken  up  a  third  time.  The 
same  day  their  ship-carpenter,  who  had  been  long  disabled 
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by  scurvy,  succeeded  in  refitting  the  shallop,  so  that  the  last 
passengers  in  the  "  Mayflower"  were  brought  to  land.  Thus 
it  was  eight  full  months  from  the  embarkation  in  Holland 
before  the  last  of  the  paaiengen  was  released  from  shipboard. 

Thursday,  April  ist,  was  a  fine  sprhig  day.  About  noon 
the  Colonists  met  to  attend  to  the  business  which  had  now 
been  tknt  times  interrupted  by  the  Indians.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  the  session  was  broken  oflT  by  the  same  cause  for 
the  fourth  time.  Samoset  rc-nppearcd,  and  with  him  came 
one  destined  to  be  an  invahiablc  friend  to  the  Colony.  This 
was  Tisquantum,  sometimes  called  Squanto.who  was  the  only 
member  living  of  the  Patuxet  tribe  that  formerly  dwelt  at 
Plymouth.  He  had  been  carried  to  England  by  Hunt  and 
found  a  home  for  three  years  with  Gorges,  and  afterwards 
with  the  "  Worshipful  John  Slaney,"  a  London  merchant  and 
treasurer  of  the  Newfoundland  Company.  Tisquantum  was 
next  sent  to  Newfoundland,  whence  Captam  Dermer  took 
him  back  to  England,  and  then  brought  him  back  on  his 
famous  voyage  of  1619-20,  when  the  two  visited  Plymouth. 
Tisquantum  on  reaching  his  former  home  found  himself 
alone  in  the  world;  for  in  1617-18  a  great  plague  had  swept 
from  the  Kennebec  to  Narraganset  Bay,  cutting  off  iii)icty-jive 
per  cent  of  the  natives,  and  totally  annihilating  the  tribe  at 
Patuxet  Hence  it  was  that  the  Pilgrims  found  the  land  deso- 
late, yet  bearing  marks  of  cultivation.  Six  months  before 
the  landhig  of  the  Pilgrims  Tisquantum  and  Samoset  had 
accompanied  Dermer  to  Plymouth,  and  he  had  pronounced 
it  the  very  place  for  a  setdement  The  captam  had  also  gone 
inland  to  Middleborou|^  where  he  had  a  friendly  interview 
ivith  Massasoit  and  his  brother,  but  found  the  people  so  hos- 
tile from  recollection  of  Hunfs  wickedness  that  they  would 
have  slain  him  save  for  the  earnest  appeals  of  Tisquantum. 
The  latter,  who  could  speak  English  better  than  Samoset, and 
had  acquired  more  English  habits,  was  a  permanent  and  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  Colony.  Three  other  fiatives  also 
came,  bringing  a  few  skins  to  trade,  and  some  fresh-dried 
herring.    The  news  they  brought,  however,  rendered  petty 
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trading  a  tiling  to  be  set  aside;  for  Maasasoit,  the  grand- 
sachem  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  Pokanolcct,  was  close 
at  hand  with  his  warriors,  including  his  brother  and  other 
counsellors. 

The  excitement  was  great,  for  the  coming  interview  was 
full  of  good  or  cvH.  If  friendly  relations  could  not  be  estab- 
lished with  the  potentate  of  Pokanoket,  the  Colony  would  be 
in  great  and  continued  danger;  but  if  everything  should  be 
amicable,  the  benefits  would  be  incalculable,  for  with  Massa- 
soit  as  an  ally,  peace  would  be  well  assured  with  all  the 
tribes,  from  Narragansct  Bay  to  the  end  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
fierce  Nausets  could  be  made  friendly;  an  opening  be  found 
for  a  mutually  beneficial  traffic,  and  a  way  prepared  for  the 
introduction  of  civilisation  and  Christiani^  among  the  scat- 
tered tribes.  The  unexpected  opportunity  called  for  conduct 
alike  resolute,  dignified,  and  conciliatory;  but  concern  soon 
yielded  to  hope  and  curiosity  as  the  appearance  of  the  Indian 
monarch  was  awaited. 

Massasoit  in  about  an  hour  appeared  on  Watson's  Hill 
with  a  train  of  sixty  men.  The  Colonists  were  not  willing 
that  their  governor  should  venture  among  the  savages,  and 
the  latter  very  naturally  hesitated  about  letting  their  chief 
visit  the  armed  village.  Tisquantum  at  length  brought  from 
the  grand-sachem  a  request  for  a  messenger  to  come  over 
and  confer  with  him.  The  mission  required  skill  and  bravery, 
for  there  was  yet  no  security  agidnst  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  who  might  be  playing  a  far  deeper  game  than  the 
assailants  at  Eastham.  But  Edward  Winslow  at  once  set  out 
for  the  savage  camp,  wearing  his  armor  and  side-arms.  His 
comrades  must  have  anxiously  watched  as  he  walked  down 
the  slope  to  the  ford  and  then  advanced  boldly  up  the  oppo- 
site hill  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd  of  Indians.  It  was 
several  hours  l>crorc  they  saw  htm  again. 

On  l>eing  conducted  to  Massasoit,  Winslow  presented  him 
with  a  pair  of  knives  and  a  chahi  of  copper  work  with  a  jewel 
attached;  and  to  Quadequina,  the  ruler's  brother,  he  gave  a 
knife,  an  earring,  a  pot  of  strong  waters,  a  good  quantity  of 
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biscuit,  and  some  butter.  These  presents  (probably  selected 
by  the  advice  of  Samoset  and  Tisquantum)  were  gladly 
accepted.  The  king  ate  and  drank,  and  gave  the  rest  of  the 
provision  to  his  followers.  He  then  examined  Winslow't 
sword  and  armor  with  much  curiosity,  expressing  a  desire  to 
buy  them. 

Winslow  made  a  speech,  saying  that  King  James  saluted 
the  Indian  ruler  with  peace  and  love,  accepting  him  as  a 
friend  and  ally,  and  that  the  governor  desired  to  sec  him, 
that  he  niigiit  "  confirm  a  peace  with  him,"  establish  neigh- 
borly relations,  and  open  a  trade  for  mutual  benefit.  The 
interpreters  did  not  succeed  very  well;  but  Massasoit  gatlicrcd 
the  substance,  and  was  much  pleased.  Leaving  Winslow  as 
a  hostage  with  his  brother,  and  taking  a  guard  of  honor  of 
some  twenty  warriors  without  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
chief  then  started  for  the  village.  When  the  watchful  Col- 
onists saw  him  coming.  Captain  Standish  and  Master  Allerton, 
with  six  musketeers,  repaired  to  the  passage  over  Town 
Brook.    As  he  crossed,  the  Pilgrim  guard  saluted  him,  and 
the  two  leaders  took  their  places,  one  at  each  side,  and  con- 
ducted him  ceremoniously  to  The  Street,  where,  in  a  house 
not  yet  quite  finished,  there  had  been  placed  a  green  rug  and 
some  cushions  for  him.    Governor  Carver,  wisely  assuming 
some  Utile  state,  came  at  once  with  a  small  body-guard  of  mus- 
keteers, attended  by  drum  and  trumpet  After  grave  obeis- 
ances, tiie  governor  kissed  the  chiefs  hand,  and  was  kissed  in 
return.    They  then  joined  in  some  strong  drink,  of  which 
Massasoit  "  drunk  a  great  draught,  that  made  him  sweat  all 
the  while  after;  "  he  also  ate  of  meat  oflered  him,  and  gave 
to  his  men  what  remained.    The  following  treaty  was  then 
concluded  between  the  two  rulers  (it  is  in  the  words  of 
Bradford) :  — 

I .  That  neither  tie  nor  any  of  his  should  injure  or  do  hurt  to  any 
of  our  (}eople. 

9.  And  if  any  of  his  did  hurt  to  any  of  ours,  he  should  send  the 
offender,  that  we  might  punish  him. 
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3.  Thtt  if  any  of  our  tools  were  taken  away,  when  our  people 
were  at  work,  he  should  cause  them  to  be  restored  ;  and  if  oun  did 
any  harm  to  any  of  his,  we  would  do  the  like  to  them. 

4.  If  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  we  would  aid  him ;  if  any 
did  war  against  us,  he  should  aid  us. 

5.  He  tbould  send  to  Mi  neighbor  ooofederalet  to  oeitlQr  dwm  of 
lUs,  that  they  might  not  wrong  vm,  but  might  be  likewise  comprised 
in  the  conditions  of  peace. 

6.  That  when  their  men  came  to  us,  they  should  leave  their  bows 
and  arrows  behind  them,  as  we  should  do  our  pieces  when  we  came 
to  them. 

Lastly,  that  doing  thus,  King  James  woukl  esteem  of  him  as  his 
fiknd  and  aBy. 

By  this  negotiation  otir  little  Colony  was  perfecting  itself 
as  an  independent  govcriiiiicnt,  with  only  a  general  allegiance 
to  the  British  king.  Making  foreign  treaties  and  alliances 
defensive  and  offensive  is  certainly  a  high  assumption  of  sov- 
ereign powers;  nor  does  the  formal  use  of  King  James's  name, 
without  his  permission  or  knowtedgc,  much  modify  the  action. 
The  spirit  of  independence  was  germinating,  although  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  training  was  still  necessary  to  mature  it 
This  treaty  was  made  in  all  sincerity  by  the  parties,  who  evi- 
dently meant  and  mutually  understood  its  spirit  to  extend 
vastly  beyond  the  bare  letter.  Voltaire  says  of  William 
Penn's  treaty :  "  It  was  the  only  one  ever  concluded  between 
savages  and  Christians  that  was  not  ratified  with  nn  oath,  and 
the  only  one  that  was  never  broken !  "  Yet  here  was  such  a 
treaty,  made  long  before  Penn's  birth,  and  it  was  ratified  by 
no  oath,  nor  was  it  broken  during  the  lifetime  of  any  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Massasoit  ruled  some  forty  years  after 
this  event,  outlhring  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Brewster, 
Standish,  and  Allerton;  yet  he  had  been  many  years  in  his 
grave  before  this  compact  was  violated  by  his  younger  son. 

As  the  provirions  of  this  agreement  were  interpreted,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  and  they  were  applauded  by  his  fol- 
lowers. This  business  ended,  some  little  courtesies  were 
extended.   Massasoit,  who  differed  little  in  his  apparel  from 
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his  attendants,  was  distinguished  by  a  great  necklace  ofiriiite 
bone  beads,  on  which,  behind,  hung  a  little  bag  of  tobacco; 
from  this  he  occasionally  smoked  ("  drank,"  the  whites  called 
it),  and  gave  to  his  hosts  for  tlieir  pipes.  He  also  carried  in 
his  bosom  a  long  knife,  hung  by  a  cord.  His  face  was 
painted  a  dull  red,  while  his  head  was  oiled,  and  he  looked 
greasy.  He  was  a  stout  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  grave 
manners  and  lew  words,  but  waa  e^»edally  pleased  with  the 
Colonists'  tntmpet,  which  some  of  his  foUoweis  made  efforts 
to  sound.  Still,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  experience  of  his 
people  with  former  English  and  French  visitors,  and  seemed 
not  entirely  free  from  fear  tlirougiiout  the  interview.  Ilia 
followers  all  had  painted  faces,  some  black,  some  red,  some 
yellow  or  white,  frequently  laid  on  in  crosses  or  curious 
figures  ;  some  were  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  animalsi  and 
others  naked;  all  were  strong  and  tall. 

The  governor  at  length  escorted  Ma6i>a;>uit  to  the  brook, 
where  they  embraced  and  took  a  eoorteooa  ftrewell.  The 
Pilgrims,  however,  retained  seven  of  his  men  as  hostages  (or 
Winslow's  safe  letnm.  Soon  Quadeqnina,  tlie  king's  brother, 
came  across  the  rivtdet  with  a  laige  IbUowing;  Winslow  re- 
maining  as  security  for  him  also.  This  chieftain  was  a  fine- 
looking,  tall  young  man,  of  much  modesty,  who  received  the 
hospitalities  of  the  place  very  kindly;  he  was,  however,  quite 
fearful  of  the  muskets,  which  at  his  request  were  laid  away. 
At  his  departure  two  of  his  men  wished  to  remain  over  night; 
but  it  was  not  thought  best  to  permit  it.  Winslow  w  as  then 
released,  as  also  were  the  native  hostages,  bamubct  and 
Ttsquantum  spent  the  ni^  with  thdr  white  friends,  who 
kept  a  sharp  watch,  as  Massasoif  s  men,  with  their  families, 
were  encamped  in  the  woods  half  a  mile  away.  This  precau- 
tion was  wise,  though  the  Indians  were  doubtless  thoroughly 
friendly.  Indeed,  they  already  had  a  plan  for  coming  in  a 
few  days  to  plant  eom  south  of  the  Brook,  by  Watson's  Hill, 
and  spend  the  summer  by  the  side  of  their  new  friends. 

The  next  morning  several  natives  came  to  the  village,  evi- 
dently hoping  for  furtlicr  good  cheer,  and  brought  word  that 
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Maasasoit  would  like  a  call  from  some  of  the  setttefs.  The 
good  faHh  of  the  savages  had  not  yet  been  so  0ur  tested  as  to 
relieve  such  a  visit  from  aU  sense  of  danger;  but  this  element 
was  probably  an  attraction  to  Standish  and  Allerton,  who  at 
once  went.  The  chief  welcomed  them,  giving  them  a  few 
ground-nuts  and  some  tobacco.  On  their  return  the  king's 
kettle  was  sent  for  by  the  whites,  and  was  returned  full  of  peas, 
—  a  present  which  gave  much  satisfaction.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  besides  Massasoit's  natural  kindness,  fear  of  the 
Nanragansets,  his  powerful  and  bitter  enemies,  was  a  strong 
inducement  to  him  to  make  a  close  alliance  with  the  settlers, 
whose  terrible  firearms  would  add  much  strength  to  his 
scanty  resources. 

It  was  now  Friday,  April  3d,  another  fair  day.  Samoset  and 
Tisquantum  were  still  guests  of  the  Colony.  In  the  after- 
noon the  latter  went  to  Eel  River,  apparently,  and  by  tread- 
ing in  the  mud,  caught,  with  his  hands  alone,  as  many  fat, 
sweet  eels  as  he  could  brinp  bnck  to  his  entertainers.  The 
settlers  this  day  resumed  the  public  business  that  had  been 
four  times  broken  off.  There  was  no  further  interruption. 
Military  orders  were  adopted,  and  various  civil  laws  and  ordi- 
nances established, — which  latter  ftct  the  historians  have 
very  generally  overlooked.  This  was  March  23  (o.  s.),  and 
two  days  before  Carver's  term  as  governor  would  expire  by 
Ihnitation ;  he  was  therefore  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

Here  ends  Bradford's  journal  as  given  in  Mourt's  Relation, 
It  is  indeed  invaluable,  and  the  student  will  close  it  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  long  continued. 
Appended  to  it,  however,  are  four  narratives  and  a  letter,  all 
by  Edward  VVinslow,  which  give  many  of  the  more  important 
events  of  the  remainder  of  the  year;  and  Bradford's  formal 
history  has  much  additional  information.  Bradford  and 
Winslow  are  the  only  authorities  as  to  the  transactions  of  this 
year;  yet  many  historians  neglect  their  writings,  and  by  rely^ 
ing  on  Morton,  Hubbard,  Baylies,  Bancroft,  the  second  Free- 
man, and  so  on,  are  led  Into  many  errors  of  detail,  and  the 
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setting  forth  of  an  amount  of  false  hUtory  that  is  amazing, 
when  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  the  accessibility  of 
llie  evidence  are  considered. 

The  reader  will  regret  to  part  company  widi  Simoart,  who 
is  anaUoMd  no  aoie  in  l1yM>«lh  kSntboty  after  Canret^s  le- 
dediML  He  retnmed  moo  to  his  own  tribe  at  the  prewat 
Bristol,  Me. ;  but  a  warm-hearted,  hospitable  peopk  like  the 
Pi^rriins  would  not  be  likely  to  lose  sight  of*  one  who  had 
proved  such  a  benefactor,  while  a  chief  in  no  way  diffident, 
and  so  fond  of  the  accessories  of  civilization,  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  continue  an  acquaintance  that  must  have  proved  of  no 
small  benefit  and  honor  to  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  often 
visited  his  white  friends,  but  that  they  found  no  occasion  to 
formally  mention  the  (act 

The  next  Sunday.  April  4th,  at  tiie  aervioe  hi  the  coamKm- 
house  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Elder  Brewster  fiuled  to 
lengthily  "improve"  the  ooconcaces  of  the  last  week.  Their 
importance  was  not  to  be  estimated.  The  Colonists  had 
secured  in  Usquantum  an  invaluable  associate;  they  had 
gained  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  their  surroundings 
and  possibilities;  they  had  changed  their  condition  of  con- 
stant alarm  to  one  of  no  small  degree  of  strength  and  quiet; 
and  they  began  to  see  a  way  by  which,  slow  though  it  must 
be«  the  light  of  Christianity  could  be  shed  upon  the  daricened 
nuids  of  their  aeiglibots.  Secidar  and  religioas  ieelings 
combined  to  make  the  il^  one  of  giateful  praise  and  joyful 
tfHiffktgjyiftgi 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  ABORIGINES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  histoiy  of  tlie  New  Englaiid  fadittis  previous  to  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  is  absoltttely  unknown.  They  had 
no  relics  and  memorials,  no  traditions  and  legendaiy  songs. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Dighton  Rock,  of  which 

they  knew  not  the  story,  all  their  previous  generations  had 
died  and  made  no  sign.  Even  tiic  intelligent  Maaaasoit  knew 
nothing  of  his  immediate  predecessors.* 

These  savages  invariably  had  tawny,  but  not  always  un- 
pleasing  complexions,  straight  black  hair,'  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  bright  but  sunken  black  eyes.  Further  than  this, 
there  was  no  uniformity ;  in  stature,  shape,  erectness,  energy, 
power  of  endurance,  and  character  of  countenance,  there 
was  no  general  rule.  Some  were  brave  to  a  fiuilt,  cour- 
teous, tractable,  genial,  chaste;  others  were  the  contrary. 
All  were  fierce  in  battle,  revengeful,  and  crud  to  captured 
enemies.  They  rarely  possessed  sentiments  of  honor  and 
chivalry,  but,  as  their  ardent  friend  Gookin  records,  were 
generally  "much  addicted  to  lymg  and  spealdng  untruth." 

>  The  andenli^  iwvMtlMlMa^  poMtMcd  MNne  kiiowk<lge  of  tha  existence 
of  Amctlce  t  for  tlie  IhdleM  menlloiicd      PHny  end  Pomponioe  Mels  ee 

having  been  cast  on  the  shore  of  Northern  Furojy;  nnd  sent  to  MeJclhi^  Cclcr, 
proconsul  of  Uaul,  were  andoubtedly  Amtruait  Indians,  and  not  Asiatic -> 
Antm. 

*  Hiey  "bm  •eueaiy  nqr  bwid^aad  tear  k  Ml  m  int  ••  It  pii«i.*-> 
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Their  ideas  of  war  were  surprises,  pillage,  and  cruelty  to  the 
vanqoished.^ 

Respect  for  the  chastity  of  female  prisonen  was  the  gen- 
eral, peritaps  universal,  rule  among  them.  But  the  female  sex 

was  held  in  great  contempt;  on  their  women  was  put  the 
whole  physical  labor  of  ordinary  life.  When  the  hunter 
brought  home  a  deer,  his  wife  had  to  skin  and  dress  it; 
while  her  master  sat  in  the  shade  smoking  his  pipe,  the  weary 
woman,  wlio  had  labored  the  whole  day  in  the  corn-field, 
perhaps  willi  an  infant  on  her  back,  was  compelled  to  prepare 
the  meal  and  then  to  sit  aside  while  her  husband  at  his  leisure 
devoured  the  food,  leaviiig  Ibr  her  only  what  he  did  not  want, 
if  any  such  there  was. 

The  women  varied  as  widely  as  the  men  in  physical  and 
moral  qualities;  divorce  was  easy  and  common,  concubhiagc 
often  practised,  and  some  women  followed  lewdness  as  an 
occupation ;  but  this  was  held  discreditable. 

The  aged  and  sick  were  generally  cared  for.  These 
Indians,  considering  their  lack  of  tools,  were  remarkably 
ingenious  and  skilful.  They  kept  time  by  the  moon  and 
seasons;  they  were  good  wcather-piuphets  and  rude  ob- 
servers of  the  stars,  even  calling  the  nortli  star  mosk,  which 
meant  "bear."  Their  religion  was  gross  superstition,  and  con* 
sisted  largely  in  slavish  submission  to  their  powahs  (powows) 
or  priests.  They  wordilpped  many  gpds,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  KiekUm  (supposed  to  mean  old  mait),  the  original 
creator  and  dispenser  of  good  here  and  hereafter.  Abamacho^ 
the  chief  evil  spirit,  was  much  prayed  to  for  the  cure  of  sick- 
ness, the  powahs  pretending  to  have  ready  access  to  him, — 
if  suitable  offerings  were  furnished  them. 

In  1620,  by  constant  and  cruel  warfare,  aided  by  terrible 

>  GifW  to  ImdNnr*— 'iK  Prbigm  FtymmM  Imikmt,  1603. 

They  are  great  thieves.  —  Ch.ifrtf>lain. 

All  Induns  arc  cxucuicly  Ucacherous.  —  Plym.  Rtcordi,  Ro^er  IVUliamt, 

They  [the  Pokanokets]  were  wont  to  be  the  most  crnel  and  treacberow  peopte 
in  all  these  parts, even  like  lioosi  b«at  to  tu  they  hav«  iMen  like  Iambi. — R,  cUsk' 
«iM  (Chrae.  PfL,  as^ 
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plagues,  the  Indian  tribes  had  become  mostly  small,  and  WCie 
still  dwindling.  Their  decay  began  years  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  settlers,  and  would  have  continued  even  if  they 
had  been  left  to  themselves. 

At  that  time  Maine  contained  several  tribes,  of  which  the 
Abenakis*  were  the  principal.  Thb  name  was  probably 
generic  Along  the  coast  was  a  fierce  people  called  Tanan- 
tines,  who  used  to  make  bloody  forays  on  their  weaker 
brethren,  even  beyond  Boston.  Central  Massachusetts  con- 
tained a  thousand  Nipmucks,  in  disconnected  families  or 
groups,  having  nothing  in  common.  At  Springfield  and 
Hadlcy  were  two  small  kindred  tribes ;  but  the  rest  of  western 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  northern  New  Hampshire,  were 
all  vacant.  On  the  lower  Connecticut  and  westward  along 
the  Sound  swarmed  so  many  small,  detached  tribes  that 
western  Connecticut  was  the  most  densely  populated  region 
north  of  Mexico. 

Tlic  tribes  lastmcntbned  had  all  been  reduced  to  vassalage 
by  the  Mohawks,*  who  levied  tribute  annually  Nei^ect  to 
pay  was  punished  by  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  delinquents, 
taking  them  away  as  slaves,  or  putting  them  to  death.  The 
fierce  Mohawks  were  sometimes  known  to  pursue  their  victims 
into  the  English  cabins  and  to  slay  them  there.  Yet  they 
would  not  force  a  white  man's  door  if  bolted  against  them, 
nor  did  they  ever  molest  the  settlers.  The  solitary,  unarmed 
Colonist  often  met  predatory  Mohawks  in  the  woods,  but  was 
invariably  treated  with  respect  Even  in  their  merciless  on- 
slaughts  on  the  Massachnsetls  Indians,  Mohawks  nsnally 
spared  the  convert^  or  "  praying  "  Indian,  as  behig  a  ward  of 
the  whites. 

From  the  Saco  to  the  Connecticut,*  and  extending  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  seaboaid,  was  the 
territory  of  the  Five  Confederacies.  These  were  composed 

1  Abamlms  fraa  — Jbwwy,  "His  cut/*  or  "ptact  «f  IVHf**  aad 
land. 

*  Roger  wnUams nyt  from  imlfk  "to at" (A 4v, casnHMiil). 

•  Saco:  sauk  or  M^^k,  •*poarii«  brtk"  CwwHcatt  fw^iwrtlfcMf,  "dw 
cndlett  tidal  river." 
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of  several  tribes  with  well-defined  limits,  each  being  under  a 
sachem,  whose  powers  were  . great  but  generally  mildly  exe- 
cuted.  The  tribes  forming  a  confederacy  had  a  grand-sachem, 
or  "  king,"  as  the  early  setders  sometimes  called  him.  The 
powers  of  this  federal  chief  seem  to  have  depended  entirely 
on  his  strength  and  energy.  Massa8oit*8  were  slight;  those  of 
Sassacus,  at  one  time,  large.* 

The  Pequod^  nation  was  the  strongest  confederacy;  it  cov- 
ered the  eastern  half  of  Connecticut,  and  extended  some  five 
miles  into  Rhode  Island.  The  Pequod  tribe  proper  occupied 
New  London,  Groton,  Mystic,'  Stonington,  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  Westerly.  The  grand-sachem,  Sassacus,  was  a  bold, 
grasping  chief,  who  had  under  him  twenty-six  tribes,  includ* 
ing  some  on  Long  Island  and  a  part  of  the  Nipmucks.  His 
despotic  rule  was  odious,  and  die  cmdty  of  his  people  caused 
them  to  be  greatly  hated.  The  Pequods  were  the  only  New 
England  Indians  who  put  their  prisoners  to  death  with  pro- 
tracted tortures.  Yet  they  were  in  some  respects  unusually 
enterprising.  They,  with  their  bitter  enemies,  the  Narragan- 
sets,  were  the  only  nations  that  used  wampum,  or  money 
made  of  shell-beads;  with  such  a  representative  of  value 
they  were  able  to  carry  on  traffic  to  advantage  and  to  reach 
a  higher  prosperity  than  tlie  other  nations.  The  Dutch 
traders  to  the  Hudson  had  found  them  out,  —  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  A  large  tribe  of  this  nation  on  the  west  was  the 
Mohegan ;  its  sachem  was  Uncas,  who  though  by  birth  and 
marriage  one  of  the  ruling  family  of  the  Pequods,  was  led  by 
dieir  tyranny  to  rebel,  about  1634,  and  secure  his  indepen- 
dence. Hl-  became  from  the  first  a  friend  of  the  whites,  and 
continued  through  life  to  be  their  ally,  though  often  a  trouble- 
some one. 

The  Nanaganstt^  nation  extended  from  the  Pequods  to 

I  In  1682,  un  a  question  as  to  Hog  Islanil  (uff  Uri^tuI,  R.  L),  Ae  VCRCnUe 
John  Alden  testified  that  it  wm  always  Pokanoltct  property ;  in  pnof  of  whkh  Im 
dted  tbe  teet  that  andenltjr  Maisasoit  had  ^royaltkt'*  of  all  deer  killed  on  it 

*  Pc^uttog  o\  paijwiiauog,  the  "  deatroycrs." 

•  Miuit  "great,"  and  tuh  or  Muk^  "stream.** 
«  PralMbly  from  mak^umtt  "M  the  poim." 
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Narrap^nnsct  Hay,  mid  inchKlcd  tlic  smnll  islands;  it  also  made 
a  claim  to  the  large  island,  then  called  Aquiday ;  ^  but  Massa- 
soit  disputed  their  title.  The  Narraganscts  comprised  several 
tribes,  including  those  on  Block  Island.  Their  grand-sachem 
was  Canonicus,  who  served  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 
Miantonomo,  and  afterward  had  a  joint  rule  with  him.  These 
chie&  are  credited  with  making  to  Roger  Williams  a  princely 
gift  of  territory  at  Providence ;  but  it  appears  that  Williams 
had  a  life  lease  only,  the  chiefs  retaining  the  title,  and  that  he 
paid  the  full  cash  value  for  all  he  received.  Still,  they  had  a 
great  regard  for  the  brave  preacher,  and  showed  it  by  patiently 
sitting  out  ail  his  knotty  monthly  sermons,  although  opposing 
his  missiotiary  work  among  their  people* 

This  nation  was  so  favored  by  traffic,  climate,  soil,  and  fish- 
eries that  life  was  generally  easy  and  prosperous.  Still,  they 
were  only  less  ferocious  and  aggressive  than  the  Pequods,  and 
waged  with  die  latter  many  bloody  wars.  The  great  plague 
of  i6i7'-i8  had  spared  the  Pequods  and  Narraganaets;  but 
wars  and  ignorance  of  the  treatment  of  disease  were  fiat  thin- 
ning their  population.  The  nations  to  the  east  were  only 
saved  from  subjugation  and  slavery  by  the  hostility  of  these 
rivals,  neither  of  which  dared  detach  warriors  for  distant 
operations,  lest  its  watchful  foe  sliould  ravage  the  home- 
territory  thus  left  unguarded.  These  two  great  nations  are 
reputed  to  each  have  had,  when  strongest,  from  four  thousand 
to  five  tliousand  fighting  men. 

The  Pawtuekei*  confederacy  was  the  northeastemmost 
of  the  five  Indian  States.  Its  chief  sachem  was  Fbasacona- 
way,  head  of  the  Wamesits.  The  principal  tribes  of  this 
nation,  with  the  modern  names  of  their  central  location* 
were:  the  Wamesits  at  Lowell,  Naumkeags  at  Salem,  Aga- 
wams  at  Ipswich,  Pcnacooks  from  Lowell  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  ' 
Piscataways  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  and  the  Accomtntas 

'  A»|iii*Jncr,  now  Ncw|>t)rl,  K.  I. 

*  In  1870  the  Narraganseu  lived  mottly  In  Charltstown,  R.  I.,  where  thcj 
owned  one  seventh  of  tha  tmHaty.  Tim  «tt»  ilMwt  ft  iMndiD^  bet  oaljr  om 
oC  pore  Indian  descent. 
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(Sacot?)  in  aoudnKsteni  Maine.  Ten  yetn  lieiore  i6ao  dUs 
nation  had  numbered  nearly  twenty  thousand,  of  wliom 

three  thousand  were  warriors.  Every  spring  all  the  tribes 
joined  in  a  vbit  to  their  chief-sachem.  The  beautiful  region 
of  Wamesit  (eastern  Lowell,  now  known  as  Bclvidcrc),  about 
the  confluence  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack,  gave  them  a 
noble  camping-ground,  while  the  long  series  of  falls  and  rapids 
affordcil  most  attractive  fishing,  and  hosts  of  natives  here 
caught  and  cured  their  year's  supply.  The  reunion  festivities 
and  fishing  continued  some  tiuee  weeks,  and  then  great  squad* 
rotts  oi  canoes  conveyed  tlie  people  to  tlieir  widely  acattefed 
iMMnes.  These  gatherings  arc  supposed  to  have  drawn  to- 
gether as  many  as  twelve  thousand  persons.  Around  this 
r^Mtfian  place  of  assemblage  the  stone  implements  and  the 
fiagmentary  skeletons  of  the  natives  are  still  not  unseldom 
brought  to  light. 

Early  in  the  century  the  Tarrantincs  had  made  a  foray,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  unprepared  Pawtuckcts  resulted. 
Their  chief  sachem,  or  bathsheba,  being  among  the  slain,  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  succession,  entailing  a  civil  war,  with 
an  immense  additional  loss  of  life.*  Fassaconaway,  formeiiy 
a  priest;  and  then  sachem  of  the  Wamestts,  won  tiie  position 
hy  his  valor  and  retdned  it  with  astrong  liand,  joined  to  a  not 
unintelligent  administration.  In  1646  the  apostle  Eliot  began 
to  visit  him,  converting  many  of  his  subjects  and  making  the 
chief  a  life-long  friend  of  the  whites,  as  also  was  his  son  and 
successor,  the  amiable  Wanalancct,  *'  the  last  of  the  Indian 
kings."  The  plague  of  1616-17-18  completed  the  ruin  of 
this  nation.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  doubtful.  It  began 
near  Saco  and  swept  down  to  Narragansct  Bay,  but  not 
beyond.  Richard  Vines,  a  physician,^  passed  the  winter  of 
1616-17  among  the  victims  of  the  plague ;  he  and  his  men 
even  slept  in  the  cabins  of  the  sick,  but  not  a  white  man  was 

t  At  to  hdgtit  t6iS.  —  Gtrp*. 

'  Vines  was  Gorges'  agent.  He  stayed  at  Maine  until  1645,  when  his  royal- 
ism  led  him  to  retire  to  liarbadocs,  where  be  practised  until  bis  death  in  1648. 
lie  warn  a  worUqr  ana.  and  ever  a  friend  to  New  Englaad.  Ilis  Fcmoval  faidi> 
aawapopatarktMllll^lothe  KioglKcaMe. 
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affected.  The  skin  of  the  victims  was  of  a  deep  yellow,  both 
before  and  after  de.ith;  still,  it  seems  tlic  disease  was  not 
yellow  fever,  and  it  evidently  was  not  that  terrible  scourge  of 
the  natives,  the  small-pox.  The  Uving  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  bory  the  dead;  and  long  afterwafds,  white  explorers  de- 
scribed the  Goontiy  with  its  bleaching  slcdetona,  as  a  "  modem 
Golgotha."  The  Pawtuckets  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
At  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  tiiey  were  slightly  improving 
in  condition,  but  never  again  became  a  people  of  importance. 
(The  Penacooks  were  left  in  the  best  condition  of  the  tribes 
of  this  nation  by  these  various  disasters.  After  Philip's  War 
they  acted  with  the  Maine  Indians  in  depredations  on  the 
whites.  In  1690  they  could  muster  ninety  men;  but  in  1726 
their  effective  force  was  only  Jive.) 

The  MmaeJkMStttf^  confederacy  adjoined  the  Flawtncket 
on  the  aoitth,  and  was  friendly  with  It;  these  nations  had 
alike  suffered  from  Tarranthie,  Narraganset,  and  Mohawk 
attacks.  The  great  pestilence  had  been  highly  destructive  to 
the  Massachusetts,  reducing  their  warriors  from  three  thou- 
sand to  not  much  above  a  hundred,  —  which  left  the  nation 
so  weak  that  it  nominally  transferred  its  federal  allegiance  to 
Massasoit,  chief  sachctn  of  the  Pokanokcts.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  authority  Massasoit  ever  exercised  over  it,  or 
what  duty  it  obscr\'cd  towards  him  beyond  acknowledging 
him  as  its  sovereign.  This  nation  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
Massachusetts  around  Boston,  the  Nashuas  around  Lancaster 
and  Groton,  the  Nashobas'  at  Littleton,  the  Nonantums  at 
Newton,  the  PUnkapoags  of  Canton  and  Stoughton,  and  the 
Neponsets  at  Quincy,  Weymouth,  and  thence  southward. 
Some  of  the  Nipmncka  were  also  included,  and  some  indefi- 
nite bodies  that  ranged  as  far  south  as  Pembroke  and  Brklge- 
water  (they  were  probably  Neponsets).* 

'  Fram  ^  '  ^rrat,**  md  mdtMm,  "nomdu,"— "big  Ulls."  "Bfaw 
biUa."— Jr«»^  WiUiamt. 

•  NiiMm,     wtvf  wotf.** 

•  An  5mporl.inl  pnrt  of  Plvnionfli  tcrrUory  wnn  hoiiRlit  nf  riifckatabut,  th« 
Neponset  tachem ;  and  th»  portion  went  so  far  south  as  to  include  liridgewater 
•ad  part  of  TaimloB,  bom  which  latter  ha  booadvy  nm  to  the  northeast  coner 
QCRhodabltBd 
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The  Pokanokct^  confederacy  filled  the  space  between  the 
Massachusetts  and  tlie  Narragansets.  Massasoit's  official 
home  vat  at  Sowams,  noir  Use  site  of  Waftoi,  on  Narragan- 
aet  Bay.  Bdbfc  the  plague  he  had  an  alliance  vttfi  the 
Maasacfatiielts  and  Pi»tiidEels»  which  gyve  a  johit  aecnri^ 
agpunst  the  Narragansets,  who  were  moa/S^  dreaded  by  all; 
but  in  1620  the  Pokanoket  army  of  three  thousand  had  &Uen 
to  not  much  above  three  hundred,  and  his  own  Wampanoag 
tribe  had  but  sixty  warriors  left.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
Tequod  hostility  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Narragansets 
from  Massasoit,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  uncertain  safe- 
guard he  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  an  alli- 
ance, defenai¥e  and  oflbnahre,  with  die  Pilgrims.' 

The  Pokanoket  nation  waa  compoaed  mainly  of  the  Warn* 
panoaga  aroond  Bristol  GNin^,  Rhode  Island,  the  Pocaasets 
at  Rehoboth»  Swansea,  and  Tivefton,  the  Saconets  (5iati^co- 
nets)  at  Little  Compton,  the  Namaskets  at  Middleborough, 
the  Agawa)rwams  at  Wareham,  the  Manomets  at  Sandwich, 
the  Sakatuckets  (Saw^-ka-tuck-ets) '  at  Mashpee,  the  Matta- 
kees  at  Barnstable,  the  Nobsquassets  at  Yarmouth,  the  ISIona- 
moys  at  Chatham,  and  the  Nausets  at  Eastham.  The  islands 
to  the  south  were  also  all  included.  The  Patuxct  {Paw- 
tux-et)  tribe  at  Plymouth,  which  disappeared  in  the  time  of 
the  great  plague,  had  been  a  member  of  this  nation.  The 
devastation  wrought  fay  the  disease  In  this  region  was  horri- 
ble, yet  the  Cape  Indians  were  not  mnch  affected,  while  those 
on  Uie  islands  escaped  altogether;  and  strange  to  say,  die 
Namaskets  (Middleborough),  who  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
path  followed  by  the  pestilence,  were  also  spared,  the  deluge 
of  death  dividing  at  that  point  and  depopulating  the  country 
on  each  side  of  them.  The  Nausets  (who  attacked  the  Pilgrim 
explorers  at  "  First  Encounter  ")  were  credited  with  a  hundred 
warriors.* 

»  Poquanock,  "  cleared  land."  (?) 

*  Robert  Ciuhnuui,  i6si,  calls  tliciii "  dejected."  and  "  it  a  people  afiirigbtcd." 

«  The  northernmost  Nausets  wen  MMMliMS  Called  FlMMiS;  but  thetC  is  M 

Indicatioa  ol  any  separate  uribe. 
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The  size  of  t!ic<;c  vnrioti*?  nation*;  and  tribes  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Tiic  total  Indian  population  of  New  England 
after  the  plague,  is  set  by  some  at  twenty-fivc  thousand,  and 
by  others  so  high  as  a  hundred  thousand.  It  probably  was 
rather  under  than  over  the  average  of  those  numbers;  forty 
tilousand  will  not  be  a  very  unsafe  supposition. 

Statistical  science  was  unknown  in  the  da>'s  of  tlie  Fflgrim 
Fathers.  Estimates  of  the  population  of  London  diflnned 
widely,  and  tlie  population  of  England  was  altogether  un- 
known. Exactness  in  numbers  seems  not  to  have  been 
appreciated.  I'^or  example,  Bradford  often  speaks  of  "  eight 
or  ten  men,"  "  four  or  five  men,"  and  so  on,  where  he  might 
more  easily  state  the  number  precisely ;  thus,  on  the  ninety- 
first  page  of  his  History,  thirteenth  line,  he  says  "  six  or  seven 
sound  persons,"  while,  as  appears  in  the  twcnty-foui  ih  line,  he 
means  exactly  seven.  He  was  as  accurate  as  most  historians 
of  his  generations,  and  merely  shared  the  prevailing  vague- 
ness and  neglect  of  statistical  statements. 
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BARLY  EXPLORERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  Norsemen  visited  the  site  of  Plym* 
outh,  their  sagas  seeming  to  narrate  the  following  adven- 
tures: In  the  year  986  Bjorne,  while  near  Iceland,  was  blown 
southwesterly  by  a  storm  and  saw  Labrador.'  He  returned 
safely,  and  in  lOOO  Leif  and  Eric  not  only  followed  his  route, 
but  explored  the  coast  of  New  England,  which  they  called 
Vineland,  from  the  proftnkm  tji  wild  grape-vines. 

In  1003  Thorwald,  brother  of  LeIf,  visited  the  regibn  and 
spent  the  winter,  where  he  found  the  shortest  day  nine  hours 
long;  this,  of  course,  with  his  rude  means  of  measuring  time, 
was  only  an  approximation,  but  it  indicates  his  winter  quar- 
ters as  not  far  from  latitude  41**  to  42".  From  incidental 
allusions  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  place  was  in  Buzzard's 
or  Narraganset  Bay.  The  next  spring,  sailing  for  home,  he 
coasted  along  an  extended  promontory,  the  description  of 
which  answers  to  that  of  Cape  Cod,  and  within  it  found  a 
great  bay ;  upon  the  western  side  of  this  bay  he  came  to  a 
fine  headland,  which  drew  from  Thorwald  the  exclamation : 
"This  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my 
dwelling."  Shortly  after,  being  mortally  wounded  by  natives 
(jSkralHngtr)^  he  gave  the  following  directions:  "Let  me 

1  The  oompMt  wat  not  practically  known  in  Europe  till  Marco  Polo.  VeiM* 

tian  traveller  (1260),  or  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Amaifi,  a  Ncapolit.iii  ii>:uincr,  who  sus- 
pended the  needle,  which  had  previousily  been  floated  in  a  &uaw  ur  a  little  split 
•tick,  aVv.  1303(f).  The  Swedes  are  supposied  to  have  known  the  compass  in 
•ome  form  aliout  1250;  its  variation  remarked  by  Columbus  149a,  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  1540.  The  compass^box  and  hanging  compass  invented  1608  by  William 
^rlowe,  an  English  clergyman  and  natural-philosopher. 

•  From  adjective  skrat,  "slim."  " lean,"  and  subatantive  JubWo,  "a  peeling," 
— dri«d4ipk  abriveUed  lUBg^*  or  lean,  spare  am. 
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be  buried  on  tlic  beautiful  headland  where  I  wished  to  fix  my 
dwelling !  I'ut  a  cross  at  my  head  and  one  at  nay  feet,  and 
let  the  place  be  hereafter  called  Krossaness." 

The  Gurnet  head,  which,  fortress-crested  and  crowned  with 
two  lighthouses,  stands  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Plymouth  Harbor,  answers  to  well  to  the  detcription  of  Thor- 
wald's  burial-place  that  the  lo3ral  descendant  Irom  Plymouth 
stock  feeb  stfODgly  that  here  was  that  spot  where  the  brave 
captain  was  laid  to  rest  with  Christian  rites,  and  his  grave 
marked  with  the  symbol  of  this  faith.  The  now  nearly  tree^ 
less  Gurnet  with  its  scarped  sides  comprises  twenty-seven 
acres  of  excellent  land,  which  recently  as  i6ao  wn  finely 

wooded,' 

In  1007  Thorfin  Karlsefnc,  with  his  wife  Gudrid  and  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  came  with  three  vessels  to  Vineland  and 
remained  tlirce  years.  During  this  time,  at  "  Straumfjord  " 
(on  Bustard's  Bay?),  a  son  was  bom  to  him  who  received 
tiie  name  of  Snorre,  and  was  the  first  white  child  bom  on  the 
American  continent,  and  an  ancestor  of  Thorwaldsra.  Frqr- 
dis  came  in  ioii,and  in  iiai  Bishop  Eric  made  a  voyage 
from  Greenland  to  Vineland.  Tlie  last  Norse  expedition  was 
in  1347.  when  came  the  Black  Plague,  which,  with  home  cares 
and  perils,  prevented  any  more  exploring  expctlitions.  The 
Welsh  claim  that  Prince  Madoc  discovered  ^ew  England 
in  1170.* 

1  See  pp.  96b  97,  and  98. 

'  Gudrid.  Thorfin**  widow,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  leavii^  accounts  of 
and,a8i8suppoicd,aMpof  *'Vliilukl'*faitlwVBliGn.  lUt  nap  «m  ttadtod 
by  the  Pfauom. 

"  Adam  of  Bremen  **  (died  t07(S)  wat't  emum  and  tihlorlan.  At  the  end  of  Ms 

magttum  0f>us,».  m.muscript-book,  entitled  "On  the  Propng.ition  of  the  Christian 
Religion  in  tlie  North  of  Europe,"  which  was  made  public  in  107J,  in  an  extra 
geographical  treatise  "On  the  PMitkm  of  Dernnark  and  other  Regions  bejrond 
Denmark,"  Ad.im  says:  "Besides  these  there  is  still  another  Region  which  has 
been  visited  by  many,  lying  in  that  Ocean  [the  Atlantic),  and  which  is  called 
Vtntand,  liecame  Vines  grmr  there  spontaneoo^,  prodneinK  very  good  Wine  % 
Corn  likewise  sptiiips  up  ilirrc  without  1)c5ng  sown  ;  "  after  drsrt iliinj;  wliii  h  the 
canon  addsi  "This  we  know,  not  by  fabulous  Conjectures,  but  Uom  positive 
Statements  oC  the  Danes." 

The  Sagas  concerning  North  America  are  in  the  "Codex  Flatccnsis,"  a  man* 
osaipt  sliin-boolc,  6nished  in  IJS7,  and  presenred  in  Copenhagen.  It  was 
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Printing  was  then  unknown;  even  the  simplest  literary 
lenovriedge  was  rare»  and  the  means  of  preserving  manuscripts 
very  poor.  Soon  the  story  of  far-away  Vineland  became 
vague  and  broken;  then  it  passed  into  the  form  of  Sagas,  and 

before  many  generations  was  regarded  as  a  myth.  At  the 
birth  of  Columbus  the  European  world  was  largely  as  tliough 
Vineland  had  never  been  visited,  and  Thorwaid  had  been 
buried  in  the  fabled  Atlantis. 

Vigilant  has  been  the  search  for  relics  of  these  visitors. 
So  early  as  t68o  much  interest  was  excited  by  a  boulder  at 
the  margin  of  Taunton  River,  where  now  is  Berkley;  but  the 
territoiy  then  pertainhig  to  Dlghton,  the  relic  gained  celebrity 
as  **  The  Digfaton  Rock."  On  one  side  of  it  are  cut  charac- 
teis  or  figures,  which  were  at  length  attributed  to  Norsemen. 
Casts  of  the  rock  were  sent  to  Danish  antiquaries,  together 
with  rival  and  contradictory  copies  of  the  inscription,  and 
much  interest  was  excited.  Strange  to  say,  it  rcquircc,!  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  to  obtain  a  conclusive  decision 
against  the  Norse  theory.'  The  history  of  the  rock  is  now 
completely  in  the  dark,  but  the  inscriptions  may  be  by  some 
prehistoric  tribe  coeval  with  the  "  mound-builders.'**  On  the 

reprinted  «t  Chrutiania,  i86c>-^,  with  the  tiUe  FlaUyarbSk.  Torfaeus,  an  Icelao* 
dtc  hfartorlaa,  called  nAkleni  attentioa  to  tboae  Sagas  in  170$. 

The  Landndmabik  (a  sort  of  Norse  " Domesday  Book ")  and  the  F.yrhyxga 
Sagaa  give  elaborate  accounts  ol  Are  Marson  [anaa  983),  Bjorne  Asbrand:>on 
{mm  999),  and  Gudleif  Gudlaiigion,  and  tbdr  vtehs  to  *' Irland-ii-Mikfai,'* 

translated  "  Great  Ireland,"  and  supposed  to  be  the  middle  Atlantic  coast. 
These  eariy<omers  mistook  the  Indian  language  for  Iri»h,  —  hence  the 
MBte. 

>  Those  favoring  the  "Norse  theory"  claim  a  portion  o{  Um  imciipCioil  10 
consist  of  Koman  letters,  and  ideographs' as  follows  — 
-•••ORFIM  CXXXI  N  ['SST]  M,"  (NAM) 

which  they  interpret:  "Thorfin's  >5I  (•"«")  ^  <^  (ilc^ 

was  iMtrn)  Suoric." 

[Tlw  None  fcckoned  la  ticcadcs  to  llie  bumlreU ;  lience  llie  mimlicr.) 

Tkia  agrees  substantially  with  the  relevant  Saga  account  of  Thorfin,  which 
givtt  the  number  of  his  people  as  151.  — "  S'am"  is  from  the  Nurse  verb 
BManlag  "to  take." 

*  Tte  rock  it  of  a  aandatoae  belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  suffen  by 
weathering.  BMabe  Slade  diinke  tbe  inKriptkm  mint  have  been  cut  with  ne- 
lelUc  toole  and  by  n  pfrton  of  akHL 


THE  ARMORED  SKELETON. 


Maine  coast  is  a  similar  rock,  bearing  upon  its  side  eighteen 
mysterious  cliaracters,  and  having  on  its  top  three  holes 
about  a  foot  apart,  as  if  to  receive  the  feet  of  a  tripod. 
Archceoiogists  hope  to  identify  this  and  some  like  rock- 
work  as  Runic. 

For  a  long  time  the  curious  atone  tower  in  the  heart  of  New^ 
port,  R.  I.,  was  believed  to  be  a  Norse  edifice;  but  with  great 
reluctance  antiquaries  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tower  was  a  windmill,  built  in  1676-7  by  Governor  Benedict 
Arnold,  and  was  by  him  copied  quite  closely  from  a  mill 
near  his  English  birthplace.'  In  1832,  at  Troy,  Mass.  (now 
Fall  River),  was  exhumed  an  ancient  skeleton ;  it  had  on  a 
brass  breastplate  and  a  belt  made  of  brass  tubes,  while  by 
its  side  were  several  bra/en  arrows.  Some  imagine  these  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  chieftains  who  followed  Thorwald  or 
Thorfin;  wfaHe  the  iconoclasts  declare  it  to  be  the  skeleton 
of  an  Indian  who  had  obtauied  some  sheet  brass  firom  tradii^;- 
vessels.  Pring,  in  1603,  mentions  savages  at  Plymouth  who 
wore  on  tbdr  breasts  '*  plates  of  brasse  a  foot  Imig  and  half 
a  foot  broad;"  and  the  Pilgrims  at  Nauset  (1620)  were  at- 
tacked with  arrows  headed  with  brass.  Still,  the  debatable 
accoutrements'  structure  was  ahead  of  Indian  art,  and  an 
analysis  by  Hcr/.elius  shows  their  composition  to  be  nearly 
identical  with  old  Norse  armor,  to  which  their  shape  also  bears 
close  resemblance.* 

For  almost  four  hundred  years  after  Eric's  voyage,  Vine- 

<  With  thdr  osol  «■!,  Rmnm  CaftwHc  Ustorim  dalni  it,  abnrdly  re|NiliBg 

!f  to  Iwr  the  lupfistrry  of  a  Nor^e  lnflhn  raf^ci/ml  hw\i  by  Eric  Upsi,  who  in  Ilia 
was  made  bishop  of  Garda,  Greenland,  his  see  including  that  country  and  Vine* 
land.  Verazzani  spent  6fteen  dajrs  exploring  tMt  vfcbity  in  1534,  and  does  not 
mention  what  would  then  have  been  a  still  more  remarkable  ruin  ;  neither  do 
any  others,  Roger  Williams  included;  while  Governor  Arnold  dofs,  in  1678,  be- 
l|oeath  it  in  his  will  as  "my  stone-bailt  Wind-mill."    (See  note,  Chap.  XLV.) 

'  //(V/  is  a  None  word,  meaning  "  hill,"  and  the  fact  is  held  by  enthusiasts 
•a  significant  tliat  on  the  tonth  shore  of  Massachnsetts  are  to  be  fonnd  six  local 
geographical  names  with  the  termination  "  Hole  "  or  "  IIoll,"  and  this  suffix  doea 
not  oocvr  nolaM J  elsewhere  on  the  coast.  The  places  referred  to  are :  Powder- 
Hole.  Ilotmea^f  Tole,  WoodVHole  (or.  recent  oMwe, «  Holl RoUhwttVHolc, 
Quick's-TIolc,  and  nutlcr's  Hole  (  now  obooktc)^  Anottcr  Hofw  tcnMMlioa  it 
"  Ji^."  (See  -  Mount  Hope,"  p.  165.) 
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land  was  once  more  practically  unknown  to  Europe.  At 
length,  in  1497,  after  Columbus  had  brought  to  light  the  West 
Indwsy*  bat  nearly  a  year  before  he  had  readied  the  conti- 
nent beyond  them,  John  Cabot,  with  hu  young  ion  Sebastian, 
in  an  English  ship  named  the  **  Matthew,**  discovered  our 
mainland  of  America,  coming  upon  it  near  Nova  Scotia.* 
The  same  year  he  returned,  and  induced  that  royal  miser, 
Henry  VII.,  to  aid  in  an  expedition  for  the  next  year.  The 
senior  Cabot  dying  before  the  preparations  were  complete, 
Sebastian  took  command.  He  examined  the  New  lui^land 
coast  and  doubtless  passed  some  distance  southward,  taking 
possession  at  all  points  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England. 
The  Cabots  were  therefore  the  rediscoverers  of  North  America, 
and  Sebastian  added  the  central  portion  to  the  British  Crown. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known  until  1549,  when 
Edward  VI.  appointed  hhn  Grand  Pilot  of  England.  His 
death  is  unrecorded,  and  his  grave  unknown.'  Bancroft  says 
of  him:  "  He  gave  England  a  continent,  and  no  one  knows 
his  burial-place." 

Little  more  was  done  by  English  sailors  for  generations, 
beyond  efforts  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  Imlia;  but 
France,  Spain,  and  I'ortugal  were  all  active  in  attenipts  to 
make  discoveries  on  which  to  found  claims  to  some  part  of 
tiie  new>found  territoiy.  Yet  a  hundred  years  after  John 
Cabot* s  death  there  was  not  a  white  family  in  America  north 
of  the  Chesapeake.*  The  coast  was  but  slightly  known,  the 

>  Columbus  visited  Iceland  in  1477,  sailed  far  enough  west  to  see  the  eOMi 
of  Greenland,  and  probably  learned  all  almut  Vinland.  and  farther  south,  as  Sagas 
also  (it  is  claimed)  tell  of  the  Chesapeake,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  regions. 

*  N.  E.  Hist,  and  GeneaL  Reg.,  nodL  381.  The  landfall  has  been  frequently 
ascribed  to  Labrador.  Professor  E.  N.  Ilorsford,  of  Cambridge,  thinks  it  was 
Cape  Ann. 

*  The  stipjMted  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  an  1477  and  1551. 

*  Early  wrttera  (notably  Milton,  ia  "Paradbe  Lost")  refer  fn  extravagant 
terms  to  a  semi-mythical  New  England  city  called  Norumbcga.  A  mere  tradi- 
tion has  located  this  f tur-uadiqg  post — fur  such  it  was,  if  it  was  anything  —  in 
Maine,  and  on  tfMs  ffenatecot;  bat  PmleiMr  RoniHd  fSMa  he  has  identi- 
iicd  its  site  on  the  Charles  Kivcr,  near  the  iMMndarlea  ol  Walt  ban  and  WottNl, 
Mass.,  four  miles  above  tide-water. 

A  daiBiatd  up  baafai  bciaig  drained  to  ^-f^rlt  the  coostractton  of  the  Caa^ 
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climate  was  considered  unendurable  in  winter  by  luiropeans, 
and  the  Indians  had  uniformly  proved  to  be  not  only  arrant 
liars  and  thieves,  but  every  way  treacherous  and  destructive. 
Yet  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  had  quickly  sprung  up.  In 
1517  there  were  fifty  vessels  engaged  in  them,  and  in  1577 
even  three  handred  and  fifty;  <^  tiie  latter  fleet  a  hundred 
and  fifty  were  French,  a  hundred  Spanish,  fifty  Portuguese, 
and  fifty  English.  Eveiy  yw  tliete  hardy  adventurers  con- 
tinued Aeir  profitable  trips. 

In  1602  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  company  with  Bartholo> 
mew  Gilbert,  went  on  a  trading  voyage  in  the  ship  "  Concord." 
May  24th  the  craft  made  the  coast  of  Maine  near  Cape  Ned- 
dick;  thence  it  stood  southward,  and  next  morning  was 
*'  embayed  with  a  mighty  headland."  A  day  was  spent  on 
shore  traversing  this  headland,  which,  from  the  abundance  of 
fish  taken  along  it,  was  named  by  Gosnold  Cape  Cod.  The 
southeasterly  point  of  the  Cape  he  called  Point  Care,  and  the 
breakers  near  it,  having  alarmed  one  of  his  men,  were  named 
Tucker's  Terror.  After  exploring  the  arehlpelago  and  find- 
ing Gay  Head  (set  down  as  **  Dover  Qiff"),  Gosnold,  on  June 
4th,  anchored  off  Cuttyhunk,  by  the  western  entrance  to  Buz- 
zard's Bay.  This  bland,  which  they  named  Elizabeth  Island, 
contained  a  fresh-water  lake  two  miles  around,  and  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  beach  only  a  hundred  feet  broad.  There 

bridge  Water-works,  there  was  exposed  a  remarkable  fortification,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  whether  it  be  Nonim1>ega's,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  work 
of  primeval  aborigines  perhaps  as  early  as  the  mnund-builders.  A  ditch  over 
nine  hundred  feet  long  supplied  the  moat  from  Stony  Brook.  The  moat  itself 
ia  about  a  thousand  feet  in  circuit,  and  has  a  waste-ditch  five  hundred  feet  long 
to  the  Charles.  The  endoaed  ground,  rounding  up  from  the  fosse  to  a  small 
^laMM  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  forms  a  hillock  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
low  ground,  except  an  elevated  neck  on  the  land  side.  Throttgh  this  neck  the 
meet  had  to  ht  dug  very  deep,  and  the  earth  thrown  oot  still  forms  an  extra- 
ordinary embankment.  The  presence  in  the  moat  of  old  stumps  of  many-ringed 
trees,  and  the  utter  absence  two  hundred  and  Mtj  jears  ago  o£  local  traditions^ 
chher  ahorightal  or  Cotenlal,  aa  to  any  other  origin  of  the  remahM,  asaotc  thdr 

great  antiquity. 

The  name  "Nommbega"  seems  to  savor  of  the  more  northern  Indian  dia* 
ledii  aad  dieerisere  tliink  the  plaee  wee  wider  Acndi  authority,  as  that  nadoa 

through  missionary  real  formed  closer  alliance  with  the  Indians  (parficulaf|jll» 
Northern  tribes),  and  hereabouts  penetrated  farther  inland  than  others. 
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was  in  the  lake  a  "  rocky  islet/'  whicb,  like  the  main  island, 
was  well  wooded. 

On  this  islet  Gosnold  built  a  storehouse  or  "  fort,"  and 
began  tiade  with  the  natives.  In  twenty-four  days  from  her 
arrival  the  "  Concord,"  only  partially  laden  with  a  cargo  of 
sassafras,  took  all  hands  on  board  and  sailed  for  home. 
August  3d  she  reached  England,  none  of  her  men  during 
their  hundred  and  thirty  days'  absence  having  been  sick,  but 
nearly  all  returning,  as  Brereton,  their  companion,  says, "  much 
fatter "  for  the  trip.  Gosnold  made  many  valuable  observa- 
tions, pushing  explorations  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  site  of  New 
Bedford,  and  giving  the  name  of  Hap's  Hill  to  an  eminence 
in  Dartmouth.  The  present  visitor  to  Cuttyhunk  will  find 
**  Gosnoid's  Pond  "  still  uninvaded  by  the  sea ;  and  while  the 
devastating  axe  has  swept  away  the  woods,  he  may  trace  in 
the  soil  of  the  **  rocky  islet  '*  some  outlines  of  the'storehouse. 

It  b  often  misrepresented  that  this  twenty-four  days'  visit 
to  Cuttyhunk  was  an  attempt  by  Gosnold  to  found  a  colony; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  supported  in  the  undertaking  by 
Shakspere's  friend,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Even  Archer, 
the  journalist  of  the  voyage,  records  that  Gosnold  and  eleven 
others  tlcsired  to  remain;  but  as  they  could  not  cfTcct  a  suit- 
able division  of  the  ship's  scanty  provisions,  and  Indian  hos- 
tilities were  imminent,  they  yielded  to  necessity  and  left  the 
island  with  "  many  sorrowful  eyes."  Brereton,  his  associate, 
makes  a  like  intimation.  Gosnold,  however,  in  his  report  to 
his  father,  makes  no  mention  of  having  had  any  intention  of 
remaining,  but  pleads  shortness  of  provisions  as  the  reason 
for  his  hasty  departure  with  a  scanty  cargo. 

In  fact,  this  ship  was  fitted  out,  not  by  Southampton,  but 
by  the  execrable  Lord  Cobham,  and  its  purpose  was  simply 
a  contraband  trading  voyage.  Raleigh  had  a  patent  giving 
him  the  exclusive  trade  of  that  whole  rej^ion;  and  when,  four 
weeks  after  the  "  Concord's  "  return,  the  secret  of  her  voyage 
reached  his  cars,  he  brought  a  suit  for  the  confiscation  of  her 
cargo.  As  Gosnold  and  Cobham  knew  that  they  could  not 
obtain  Raleigh's  consent  to  mere  trading,  and  instead  of  ask- 
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ing  it  poached  on  his  preserve,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  wcnilcl  have  risked  life  or  money  in  planting  a  colony 
where  it  was  illegal  for  them  to  gather  or  buy  even  a  single 
cargo  of  sassafras  1 

When  the  "  Concord  "  reached  England,  her  provisions  were 
exhausted, — not  a  particle  of  biMnit  or  bread  left,  and  no 
drinlc  but  a  little  vhiegar;  yet  her  whole  trip  had  not  lasted 
nineteen  weeks.  A  surreptitious  trader  might  have  set  out 
with  such  a  short  supply,  but  not  a  colony  going  in  search  of 
a  home.  Raleigh's  letter  to  Lord  Cecil  calling  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  "Concord's"  cargo  shows  clearly  that  she 
was  an  illegal  trader,  and  Gosnold  merely  an  enterprising 
interloper.* 

Still,  Gosnold  is  entitled  to  regard  for  his  eflbrts  in  explor- 
ing our  coast  and  connecting  it  with  exact  information,  in 
place  of  vague  surmise.  Massachusetts,  in  1864,  did  him  but 
justice  when  she  incorporated  the  whole  group  of  Elizabeth 
Islands  into  a  town  which  she  named  Gosnold.' 

The  next  year  (1603)  some  Bristol  merchants,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  learned  Hakluyt,  sent  out  Martin  Pring  with 
clothing,  hardware,  and  trinkets;  but  they  first  obtained 
Raleigh's  consent.  Pring  had  thirty  men  in  the  "  Speedwell," 
of  fifty  tons,  and  had  as  a  consort  the  "  Discoverer,"  of  twenty- 
six  tons,  under  William  Browne,  with  fourteen  men.  He 
coasted  along  the  Maine  shore  to  Cape  Neddick,  and,  as  his 
journal  says,  he  then  "  bare  into  that  great  gulfe  which  Cap- 
taine  Gosnold  oytrskot  tlie  yeere  before; "  that  is,  he  enUnd 
Cape  Cod  Bay,*instead  of  keeping  bej^ond  it  Finding  *'no 
people  on  the  north  side  hereof**  with  whom  to  trade,  he  * 
"sailed  and  came  to  anchor  on  the  south  side; "  that  is,  in 

'  This  explanation  of  the  character  of  Gosnnld's  and  Pring's  voyages  is  due 
to  Rev.  B.  F.  Dc  Costa,  of  New  York  city,  and  was  fully  set  forth  by  him  before 
the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Sodeqf,  Nov. 7,  l877tSMl  fa  tbt  Afi|f» 
wim  »f  Ameriean  History,  December,  1882. 

*  The  good  taste  shown  in  the  lelection  of  this  name  was  hardly  dae  to  the 
"General  Court for  that  bodf,  if  the  persons  locally  interested  had  so  peti* 
tioned,  would  probably  have  boM  cqoilly  willinf  to  OUM  tlM  town  Sottthiratt 
Falmouth,  or  East  Westport 
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the  south  part  of  the  same  "  great  gulfc,"  and  not,  as  lias  been 
carelessly  supposed,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cape  itself. 

Off  the  moudi  of  hb  harbor,  whidi  he  named  Whitson  Bay, 
from  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  Pring  found  twenty  fiithoms  of 
water,  and  at  his  anchorage  seven;  there  was  a  *'pleasant 
hill"  near  by;  the  haibor was  ** winding  lilte  a  snail; "  and 
there  was  a  river  up  which  he  sailed  in  boats.  One  of  his 
company  went  six  miks  into  **  the  countiy."  A  barricade 
was  built  on  shore,  where  a  store  of  sassafras  was  soon  ob- 
tained by  trade.  The  "  Discoverer"  was  quickly  despatched 
home,  and  in  seven  weeks  from  coming  to  anchor  Pring  fol- 
lowed with  the  "  Speedwell."  Just  before  his  departure  the 
natives,  who  had  become  hostile,  set  tlic  woods  on  fire,  causing 
a  great  conflagration. 

Dr.  Belknap  hastily  concluded  Oat  the  "south  side"  above 
mentioned  was  the  soudi  side  of  C^pe  Cod,  instead  of  Cape 
Cod  Bajf ;  and  subsequent  writers  have  followed  him  unques- 
tioningly.  But  Pring  says  he  went  *'  into  "  the  bay,  and  he 
nowhere  says  that  he  went  beyond  it  Belknap  decided  that 
Pring's  anchorage  was  at  Ed^artown,  which  answers  none  of 
the  conditions,  —  the  depth  of  water,  the  hill,  the  winding  har- 
bor, the  river.  Plymouth  Harbor,  on,  the  contrary,  satisfies 
all  of  them.  (An  interesting  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  is 
found  in  the  story  of  Browne  and  Goodman  [January  22-3, 
1620],  who  discovered,  just  outside  Plymouth,  a  plain  six  miles 
loi^  which  had  been  burned  over  by  (die  savages.)  Pring  did, 
indeed,  ghre  the  latitude  of  his  port  as  41*  25'  N.,  whUe  the 
latitude  of  Plymouth  court-house  is  41*  if  N. ;  but  latitude 
was  then  found  by  the  "cross-staff/* — a  rude  instrument  not 
reliable  within  half  a  degree.  The  latitudes  given  by  Champ- 
lain,  the  most  careful  of  navigators,  arc  often  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  degree  out.  Such  reckoning  lias  110  weight  against 
the  evidence  of  the  natural  features  and  of  the  distinct  narra- 
tive. There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  Plymouth,  not  Edgar- 
town,  was  Pring's  port.* 

1  Pring  called  it  an  "  excellent  haven,"  and  say>  be  fallowed  the  high  grounds, 
"  where  oonmooly  the  best  havens  are,  which  also  fell  oat  to  hb  •J^MUilian.'* 
TUs  to  Strang  CTtdcMc  for  PlyBOMh,  ami  afiiMt  Edgortown. 
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In  1605  the  fifth  French  expedition  visited  this  continent. 
Ilcni)'  l\^  h.^d  {^ranted  Do  Mt»nls  the  tcnitoiy  htiwctii  40* 
and  46°  N.,  called  Acadia;  and  that  officer  now  came  over  to 
his  grant  with  four  vessels,  taking  as  pilot  Saniiiel  Clianiplain, 
a  captain  of  the  French  navy,  who  had  already  explored  the 
St  Lawrence.  At  Port  Royal  (mm  Annapolis)  De  Monti 
established,  under  Foutrincourt,  a  colony  which  existed  until 
broken  up  1^  Argall  in  1613.  The  admiral  wintered  at  St 
Croix,  tiie  expedition  suffering  great  hardships  until  spring. 
Then,  having  heard  from  the  Indians  of  a  large  river,  which 
may  have  been  the  Merrimaclc,  he  set  forth  to  find  it  On 
the  17th  of  July,  1605,  in  a  barque  of  fifteen  tons,  he  seems 
to  have  examined  Boston  Harbor  even  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Charles  River.  He  called  that  stream  "Riviere  du  Gua," 
from  his  own  family  name;  but  Captain  John  Smith  was 
more  successful  in  displacing  this  title  in  behalf  of  English 
ro3raIty  than  he  was  with  Gosnold's  practical  appellation  of 
Cape  Cod.  In  this  cruise  Cape  Cod  Bay  was  examined,  and 
Plymouth  recehred  a  vis- 
it and  the  name  of  '*  Port 
of  the  Cape  St  Louis." 
Charoplain*s  deeply  in- 
teresting account  of  the 
expedition  has  h.inded 
down  to  us  a  ver}'  fair 
map  of  Plymouth  Har- 
bor.> 

This  French  enterprise 
Stimulated  the  English 
to  new  efforts.  In  1605 , 
Raleigh's  attahider  having 
vacated  his  rights,  the  obctioii  pkom  cfuintJinA  HAft. 
Earl  of  Southampton  and 

others  despatched  the  "Archangel,"  under  Captain  George 

»  ChampUln  WM  on  oor  coast  the  greater  part  of  itef^t  ht  uowcd  Iht 
Atlantic  some  twenty  timet. 

Sec  deaaripUon  ofimp  is  note^  |»>  96. 
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Wayinoulh,  to  trade  and  explore.  Waymouth  followed  up 
one  of  the  great  rivers,  suppoted  to  be  the  Kennebec,  and 
enthusiastically  recommeiided  its  valley  for  settkment  Se- 
curing the  usual  home  freight  of  fish  and  fuis,  he  returned, 
taldng  with  him  five  natives.  Waymouth  has  suflered  much 
obloquy  from  the  report  that  fbese  nathres  were  carried  away 
for  slaves;  but  he  himself  333^3  he  took  them  to  England 
that  they  might  be  taught  as  interpreters  for  future  expedi- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  Gorges  took  three  of  the  number 
into  his  family,  and  kept  them  three  years ;  and  this  benevo- 
lent man  was  wont  to  say  that  the  training  of  these  inter- 
preters had  alone  rendered  possible  his  future  schemes  of 
colonization. 

In  1607  Gorges  and  the  cruel  Judge  Popham  planted  a. 
colony  at  Fbillipsburg  (or  Sagadidioc,  as  b  supposed),  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  Two  ships  came,  **The  Gift 
of  God  "  and  the  "  Maiy  aiMl  John,"  bringmg  a  hundred  per- 
sons. Through  August  they  found  all  delightful ;  but  when 
the  ships  went  back  in  December,  fifty-five  of  tlie  number 
returned  to  England  weary  of  their  experiment  and  fearful  of 
the  cold.  The  remaining  colony  of  forty-five  persons  was 
curiously  overweighted  in  its  attempt  to  maintain  the  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  which  the  average  EngUsh  mind  then 
thought  essential.  It  had  a  president  (Popham's  brother), 
an  admiral  (Gilbert),  a  master  of  ordnance,  a  sergeant-major, 
a  secretary,  a  marshal,  a  commander  of  fortifications,  and  a 
*'  searcher."  These  eight  formed  the  council.  The  rest  of 
the  people  had  no  voice  or  vote  upon  any  matters  whatever, 
either  in  church  or  state.  During  the  winter  there  was  one 
death  only,  but  that  was  the  president.  With  spring  the 
ships  returned  from  England.  Admiral  Gilbert  learned  that 
a  great  estate  had  fallen  to  him  and  called  fur  allcution.  His 
associates  were  tlisappointed  in  both  soil  anti  climate,  and  the 
rigors  of  a  Maine  winter  can  hardly  have  had  attractions  for 
emigrants  from  the  green  slopes  of  SDuthcrn  F.iigland;  so 
every  soul  returned  with  Gilbert.  NotwithhtaiKliiig  this  result, 
Gorges  continued  for  more  than  tiiirty  years  to  push  explora- 
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tion  and  emigration  to  that  rc^rion ;  but  his  ambitson  and 
libcrnlity  ever  resulted  in  disappointment  and  loss.' 

Meanwhile,  in  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  sailor  in 
Dutch  employ,  came  over  in  his  galliot  the  "  Half  Moon/* 
and  explored  the  river  which  bears  his  name.  From  1 610  to 
1614  Admiral  Bioie,  ki  die  tame  aervtce,  examined  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  riven  emptsring  into  it;  he  even  puslied 
his  researches  as  (ar  as  Boston  Harbor,^from  which  fact  the 
Dutch  set  up  a  claim,  "  by  riglit  of  discoveiy/'  to  all  the  ter- 
ritory from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  naming  the 
whole  region  "  Nieu  Ncderland."  The  smaller  district  gener- 
ally understood  by  New  Netherland  was  not  specifically  so 
called  until  i623>  when  a  permanent  settlement  was  begun 
there.' 

In  1614  the  celebrated  John  Smith  came  to  the  Maine  coast 
with  a  couple  of  vessels,  on  a  venture  made  by  four  persons. 
Soon  finding  that  the  mine  of  gold  and  copper  which  he  had 
been  specially  charged  to  fovestigate  lay  beyond  terrestrial 
research,  and  that  the  specified  alternative  of  whaling  would 
be  a  "costly  conclusion,'*  he  set  his  two  crews  (forty-nine 
men  and  boys)  at  catching  and  curing  fish,  of  which  they 
took  sixty  thousand  within  a  month.  He  then,  in  an  open 
boat  with  a  few  men,  explored  the  coast  from  the  Penobscot 
to  ri)'moiith  and  Cape  Cod ;  but  while  reconnoitring^  traded 
thriftily,  gathering  in  eleven  hundred  bcavcr-skiiis.  I  he  map 
of  New  England  which  he  then  prepared,  makes  a  surprising 
approach  to  accuracy,  considering  how  little  could  be  posi- 
tively known ;  and  this  map  was  used  by  the  I'ilgrims. 

Smith  found  at  least  forty  native  villages  along  the  coast, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  well-wooded  islands,  many  of  tiie 
latter  *'  planted  with  com,  groves,  mulberries,  savage  gar^tM ; 

*  TIm  saaM  spring  inwhkli  lIaliM«M  dMCited  becMne  too  eold,the  Ftaneh 
were  colonizing  at  Quebec  with  gnat  ceafidence,  that  plact  being  farther  eoeth 
than  Pari*. 

*  la  1614  Bloli's  ship  "  Tiger  "  was  burned  with  its  cargo  fal  New  Yorlt  Har- 
bor. The  following  winter  he  built  there  a  barque  of  sixteen  ton*,  called  "  The 
Unrest,"  and  went  home  in  her.  Hlolt  doubilc!"*  vi.sitcd  Plymouth,  as  stme 
Dutch  navigator  made  a  map  of  it  at  about  thnt  t  Itoe.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
tMa  umpt  like  Champlain'a,  ahowa  Clark'a  and  Saquiab  aa  two  ialanda. 
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the  sea-coast,  as  you  pass,  shows  you  corn-fields  and  great 
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troops  of  well-proportioned  people.**   He  adds:  "I  would 
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rather  live  here  than  ansrwhere."  (This  was  before  the  rav- 
ages of  the  plague.)  On  this  trip  Smith  sustained  two  attacks 

from  the  Ncponscts  of  the  Cohasset  region ;  the  first  seems 
to  have  been  bloodless,  but  the  second  resulted  in  the  death 
of  one  native.  Smith  gave  to  many  points  along  his  route 
good  ICnglish  names  which  are  still  in  use,  but  apph'ed  to 
different  places  from  those  to  which  he  assigned  them.  Only 
three  remain  as  he  affixed  them,  and  they  arc :  Plymouth, 
Charles  River,  and  Cape  Ann.  TUs  exploration  is  com- 
memorated  by  a  small  monument  lately  erected  at  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  once  called  **  Smidi's  Islesi'*— a  name  which  should 
have  been  retained.^ 

Loading  his  own  ship  with  the  furs,  oil,  and  cod-fish  col- 
lected in  his  absence,  Smith  sailed  for  home,  leaving  Hunt  to 
get  a  cargo  of  dry  fish  and  take  it  in  the  other  ship  to  Spain. 
In  doing  this  Hunt  went  to  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  there  seized 
t^venty-seven  natives  for  slaves,  as  related  in  connection  with 
the  European's  grave  found  on  Cape  Cod  by  the  Pilgrims. 
Smith  expressed  intense  indignation  at  this  act  of  Hunt's,  and 
mi{^t  well  do  so,  on  business  grounds  as  well  as  from  human- 
ly; for  thb  deed  proved  the  cause  of  serious  disasters  to 
future  voyagers,  and  put  the  Pilgrims  in  great  peril  at  '*  First 
Encounter."  Smith  continued  through  life  an  energetic  friend 
of  New  England  colonization,  though  his  most  promising 
plans  brought  him  only  disappointment.  Notwithstanding  a 
tendency  to  inveracity  as  to  his  personal  exploits,  Smith  was 
a  brave  and  noble  man,  whose  services  are  worthy  of  honor- 
able commemoration  from  Maine  to  Virginia.' 

In  1616  Captain  Edward  Brawnde  was  at  "  Sodquin  "  and 
Monhegan,  in  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  called  the 
**  Nachen  "  (  ?),  "  bound  about  Cape  Cod  for  the  discovery  of 
certain  peril  which  is  told  by  the  savages  to  be  there."  He 
was  under  the  orders  of  John  Smith,  **  Admiral  of  New  Eng- 

>  He  chAngcd  Cape  Cod  to  "  Cape  Jmntt,"  and  called  the  Cape  harbor 
"Mnfofd  Haven.**  (Sec  Map.) 

•  ftrfditnatoii  of  GcoriBSaillK«rWilloaghb]r,uid«aaboniiS79S  M 
1^. 
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bud."  The  "certain  perfl**  was  the  lfaUb«r  •hoah,  off 

Monamoy. 

In  1619  the  inde£atigable,  if  visionary,  Gorges  sent  one  of 
Smith's  captains,  Thomas  Dermer,  to  join  one  Rocroft  already 
on  the  Maine  coast,  and  take  charge  of  a  trading  and  explor- 
ing expedition.  On  arriving,  Dernier  found  tliat  Rocroft, 
after  setting  ashore  a  part  of  his  crew  for  mutiny,  hat!  aban- 
doned his  post  and  gone  to  Virginia.  Dermer,  loading  his 
own  ship  (of  two  hundred  tons)  with  fish  and  furs,  sent  her 
home;  then  with  a  few  men,  and  Usquantum  as  interpreter, 
proceeded  in  an  open  pinnace  of  only  five  tons  to  re-explore 
the  coast  from  the  Kennebec  to  Cape  Cod,  giving  attention 
to  the  inlets  and  harbors.  On  this  trip  he  redeemed  the  two 
French  sailors  already  noticed  on  page  78. 

Dermer  accompanied  Tisquantum  to  the  latter's  home  at 
Patuxet  (Plymouth),  where,  alas!  the  returning  wanderer 
found  no  one  to  welcome  him.  Dermer  says:  "When  I 
arrived  at  my  savage's  native  country,  finding  all  dead,  I 
travelled  almost  a  day's  journey  westward  to  a  place  called 
Namasket  (HiddlelKMrough),  where,  finding  iahahkants,  I  de- 
spatched a  messenger  a  day's  journey  west  to  Pokanoket, 
which  bordereth  on  the  sea,  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
Idngs  attended  with  a  guard  of  fifty  armed  men,  who  being 
well  satisfied  with  what  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  unto 
them,  and  being  desirous  of  novelty,  gave  me  content  in 
whatsoever  I  demantled."  These  two  kings  were,  of  course, 
Massasoit  and  Quadequina,  who  a  year  ami  a  half  later  grati- 
fied their  love  of  "novelty"  in  their  \'W\t  to  the  Pilgrims. 
The  common  people  were  much  prejudiced  against  the  l:lng- 
lish  on  account  of  an  unprovoked  slaughter  made  by  a  ship- 
master. The  French  had  possessed  their  minds  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  English;  but  Dermer  doubted  his  having  been  so. 
The  natives  were  bent  upon  kilUng  the  captam,  and  indeed 
finally  spared  him  only  upon  Usquantom's  earnest  entreaty. 

After  wintering  in  Virginia,  Dermer  returned  to  Cape  Cod 
for  trading  and  observation.  In  July,  1620,  he  likened  the  soil 
of  Eastham  and  Brewster  to  the  best  tobacco  land  of  Virginia, 
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while  the  district  west  of  Middleborough  seemed  to  him  fit- 
test for  praiii ;  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Enplish  Plymouth 
might  have  the  atlvantages  of  Patuxet  Plymouth ;  the  latter 
he  described  as  having  a  hardy,  strong  soil,  and  recorded  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  making  the  first  New  England  settlement 
at  that  pobtt  provided  the  number  of  Mttlera  should  be  at 
leait  fifty.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  within  six  months 
the  place  should  have  been  selected  Ibr  the  first  plantation  by 
persons  who  knew  nothing  of  his  voy^e>  and  whose  number, 
when  fully  established,  was  just  fifly-one. 

Passing  around  and  down  the  Cape,  Dermer,  while  at  Mon- 
amoy,  after  trading  peacefully  with  the  natives,  was  treacher- 
ously attacked  and  captured.  He  paid  the  required  ransom; 
but  they  still  refused  to  release  him,  and  sought  to  waylay 
and  kill  his  men.  Upon  this,  by  a  bold  push,  he  captured 
several  of  his  captors,  and  made  them  pay  a  canoe-load  of 
com  as  damages.  At  Capawack  (Martha's  Vineyard)  he 
also  traded  amicably  with  the  natives;  but  either  there  or  on 
the  Cape,  while  his  men  were  on  shore  to  assist  him  (except 
one  who  kept  the  boat),  the  savages  made  a  treacherous  and 
unprovoked  attack  upon  him.  All  the  men  on  shore  were 
killed,  while  Dormer,  escaping  to  his  boat,  was  there  seized, 
and  his  head  would  have  been  cut  off  on  the  cuddy,  had  not 
the  boat-keeper  repulsed  the  assailants  with  his  single  cutlass. 
Dermer  had  received  fourteen  wounds,  probably  causing  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  af\er  in  Virginia.  He  seems  to 
have  been  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  best  of  the  many  able 
navigators  who  had  explored  the  coast  before  him,  and  the 
"Old  Colony"  should  commemorate  his  services  by  bestow- 
ing his  name  on  some  of  her  natural  features.' 

Gorges  seemed  to  become  more  zealous  from  losses  and 

*  Denoer,  as  «  CAptain  under  Smith,  was  trading  and  exploring  on  cor  cfMSt 
In  t6t5 1  In  1619  he  went  from  New  England  to  Virginia  via  L'>ng  Island  .Sound, 
—  the  first  known  passage  of  that  route  by  English  vessels.  He  stopped  In  wr\rn 
the  Dotch  (rom  Manhattan,  where  thej  were  stajing,  not  as  settlers,  but  as 
temporary  traders.  Their  reply  was  coiidHatory.  (I  can  bat  leijaid  tbdn  M 
the  rightful  rl.Tim.inf';  there  ind  h:iv\ng,  \n  common  y(\ih  rrrif  r.'ifr  MtHmtf 
veiy  generally  been  the  aggrieved  party  in  their  wars  witli  the  English.) 
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failures.  The  old  Plymouth  Company  having  died  out,  and 
his  proprietary  projects  failing,  he  secured,  on  Nov.  13,  1620, 
the  incorporation  by  royal  charter  of  the  Council  for  New 
England."  This  body  received,  with  full  powers  of  govern- 
ment, a  tract  leaching  from  tlie  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  area  was  above  i  ,500,000  square  miles  (which 
of  course  they  did  not  dream  of  for  a  moment).  The  Pil- 
grims thus  became  unconscious  intruders  on  the  property  of 
this  corporation,  and  the  latter  on  receiving  its  grant  had 
thereon  a  promising  colony,  planted  with  no  cost  to  the 
company.  But  that  body  did  not,  for  si,x  months  after  its 
organization,  know  that  there  was  a  white  settlement  within 
its  borders,  nor  did  the  Pilgrims  learn  for  a  year  after  their 
arrival,  of  the  new  authority  over  diem. 

The  corporation  would  naturally  be  glad  to  permit  the  Col- 
ony to  contmue  its  self-supporting  operations,  and  would  waive 
any  claim  to  land  the  settlers  might  obtain  by  purchasing  of 
the  Indian  proprietors.  With  its  title  confirmed  by  the  lords 
of  the  manor,  Plymouth  would  be  on  a  strong  footing. 

The  Colony  was  already  exercising  the  functions  of  a  fully 
developed  State.  It  had  organized  a  government  based  on 
universal  suffrage  and  equality,  and  under  it  had  chosen 
officers,  enacted  laws,  organized  a  military  department,  erected 
a  public-ediiice  and  a  fortification,  established  trade  with  its 
neighbors,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  the  surrounding  country.  These 
operations  were  on  a  small  scale,  indeed,  but  the  fiaict  was  the 
same.  While  a  long  series  of  official  efforts  had  been  in- 
effectually made  to  people  New  England,  the  poor,  friendless, 
diseased  waifs  of  the  "Mayflower"  had  been  almost  literally 
cast  ashore  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  within  their  first  half-year 
had  successfully  established  a  democratic  commonwealth 
which  lived  to  see  England  a  like  republic,  outlasted  that 
parliamentary  triumph  over  royal  despotism,  and  will  prob- 
ably, still  under  popular  rule,  witness  a  return  of  the  British 
commonwealth  as  a  future  epoch. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Retumof  the  "Mayflower."  — The  First  Spring  in  Plymouth.  — Planl- 
log.  —  Death  of  Governor  Carver.  —  Government. 

AFTER  a  wide  but  necessary  digresssUm  from  the  affairs 
of  Plymouth,  we  return  to  witness  the  departure  of  the 
'*  Mayflower."  Notwithstanding  Jones's  impatience  at  first,  it 
had  been  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ship  should  remain 
nntil  all  the  passei^rs  could  be  housed  on  shore.  While 
the  great  sicWnc«!s  was  at  its  height,  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  fear  that  the  company  might  be  rcthiccd  to  a  handful  of 
invalids  incapable  of  maintaining  a  foothold  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Aside  from  this,  it  was  highly  important  that  the 
"  Mayflower  "  should  be  at  hand  for  aid  and  shelter  in  case 
of  any  fresh  disaster,  until  the  Colonists  should  regain  a  fair 
degree  of  strength.  Soon,  however,  the  mortality  extended 
to  the  crew,  and,  as  with  the  shore  party,  about  half  the 
number  died. 

The  "  Mayflower's "  crew  have  been  noticed  as  coarse, 
inhuman  men.  This  was  fearfully  demonstrated  in  their 
treatment  of  each  other  during  these  sufrerinf;<;,  tlir  ncf^lectcd 
mariners  dying  while  cursing  their  hard-hearted  shi|)niatt  s. 
One  bequeathed  a  comrade  all  his  little  possessions,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  carefully  nursed  while  he  lived. 
The  dying  patient  had  two  messes  provided  for  him;  but  his 
heir  tfien  declared  that  he  was  gettuig  cheated  by  the 
patient's  living  so  1<m^,  and  refused  to  render  further  assist- 
ance, saying  that  the  man  might  "  choice  **  before  he  would 
do  more.  The  boatswain  also  died;  he  was  "a  proud 
young  man,  and  would  often  curse  and  scoflf  at  the  passen- 
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gers;  "  but  in  his  weakness  such  of  the  latter  as  were  still  on 
board  nursed  him  carefully.  The  dying  man  thereupon  be- 
wailed liis  former  actions,  saying,  "  Oh  1  you,  I  now  sec,  show 
your  love  like  Christians  indeed  one  to  another;  but  we  let 
one  another  lie  and  die  like  dogs."  The  gunner,  the  coolc, 
and  three  quartermasters  were  also  dying.  Some  time 'be- 
fore this,  Bradford,  being  veiy  sick  on  shore,  had  a  longing 
for  beer,  and  sent  on  board  for  a  small  can,  but  was  refused 
in  uncivil  terms.  Afterward,  Jones,  becoming  terrified  at 
the  mortality  in  his  ship,  told  the  Governor  to  send  on  board 
freely  for  beer  when  needed  by  the  sick,  though  he  should 
exhaust  it,  and  leave  nothing  but  water  for  the  voyage 
home. 

The  "  Mayflower's  "  crew  was  so  weak  that  Jones  did  not 
dare  to  put  to  sea  until  health  should  return,  nor  was  he 
willing  even  dien  to  go,  unless  the  winter  gales  should  be 
over.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  good  ship,  after 
a  rest  of  four  months,  unfolded  her  wings,  and  m  thirty-one 
days  was  safe  in  England.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
*' Mayflower"  ever  revisited  Plymouth;  but  in  1629  she 
came  to  Salem,  with  a  company  of  the  Leydcn  people  for 
Plymouth,  and  in  1630  was  one  of  the  large  fleet  that  attended 
John  Winlhrop,  discharging  her  passengers  at  Charlestown. 
Nothing  is  mentioned  of  her  after  that  time.  In  1648  a  ship 
named  "  Mayflower  "  was  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  ill-informed  as  well  as  ill-disposed  have  sometimes  sneer- 
ingly  alleged  that  this  was  our  historic  ship ;  but  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  slaver  was  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons, —  nearly  twice  the  size  of  her  of  happy  memosy.  In 
fact,  "Mayflower"  was  then  a  fttvorite  name  for  English 
ships,  and  Hunter  has  learned  of  at  least  sixteen  so  called, 
which  belonged  to  various  ports  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth  and 
James  I.^ 

*  la  1588  the  officials  of  Lynn  ofitered  the  "  Mayflower  "  (tjo  tons),  tojoin  the 
Iket  agalmt  the  dr«ad«d  Spaniih  Aimwla.  In  t6s7,  Sanind  Vaiaall,  of  LandMib 

complained  lh:it  the  r.nvt-i  miiL-iit  had  twice  imprcsjicd  his  sliip  M afflowCT,'' 
wbicb  be  liad  titled  uut  hiUi  »ixly  men  "  fur  the  btraits." 
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The  return  of  the  "  Mayflower"  must  have  been  a  painful 
sight  to  the  Pilgrims.  She  had  been  an  ever-ready  shelter  in 
case  of  disaster,  and  was  a  connecting  link  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  their  race.  After  her  departure  their  nearest 
civihzed  neighbors  would  be  the  hostile  but  feeble  French, 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  at  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
not  friendly  English  Conformists,  five  hundred  miles  to  the 
south,  at  James  Rhrer.  Visiting  these  pcrints  with  their 
shallop  was  not  to  be  thought  ot  For  many  months  their 
only  communication  could  be  with  savages,  and  with  those 
savages  would  largely  rest  their  destiny.  The  whole  commu* 
ntty  must  have  watched  that  departure,  and  wistful  eyes  have 
gased  from  Fort  Hill  on  the  lessening  sail  until  it  dropped 
below  the  horizon. 

Spring  was  now  well  established,  and  those  able  to  work 
were  preparing  to  plant  the  crop  which  must  support  the 
Colony  next  year.  Tisquantum  had  taken  up  his  residence 
with  the  Pilgrims,  and  become  their  agricultural  teacher.  He 
told  them  that  Indian  com  should  be  planted  when  the  oak- 
leaves  had  become  as  big  as  the  ears  of  a  mouse ;  this  time 
would  soon  come,  and  as  maise  would  be  their  chief  crop, 
they  must  make  ready  for  it  Having  no  draft  animals,  their 
land  had  to  be  broken  up  by  the  heavy  hoe  then  in  use.  It 
may  be  that  only  the  hills  were  dug  up  before  planting,  and 
the  intervening  spaces  left  to  be  cultivated  while  the  com 
was  growing.  The  crop  needed,  for  manure,  about  three 
alewives  in  each  hill.  Tisquantum  showed  them  where  in 
Town  Brook  they  could  best  catch  the  fish,  which,  he  said, 
would  actually  crowd  the  brook  just  before  planting-time.^ 
I  Soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  "  Mayflower "  came  an  un* 
usually  warm  day  for  April.  Governor  Carver  was  not  a 
man  to  send  his  associates  to  duty,  but  rather  to  iuid  them 
to  it;  and  this  day  he  headed  the  workers  in  the  field.  Their 
devoted  leader  had  exerted  himself  incessantly  in  procuring 

1  la  1880  the  Old  Colony  Memorial  noticed  that  alewives  began  to  run  op 
Town  Brook  April  Md,— wUcli  «m  abovt  «  fOTtii||hl  «vlier  ihM  fai  18^ 
Both  aprinp  were  Mrly. 
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the  outfit  of  the  Colony,  and  in  reducing  matters  to  a  system, 
during  and  after  the  voyage.  Since  then,  his  cares  had  been 
intense,  and  also  his  physical  efforts.  In  tfie  landing  and 
building  operations;  In  the  long  sickness,  when  for  much  of 
the  time  he  had  been  one  of  Standish  and  Brewster's  five 
associates  in  nursing  the  cabins  full  of  sick,  and  performing 
the  arduous  labors  required ;  from  the  kitchen  and  laundry, 
to  the  hospital  and  the  grave,  by  night  and  by  day,  —  he  had 
been  one  of  these  devoted  brothers  of  mercy;  in  council  he 
had  been  laborious,  and  in  leadership  self-sacrificing  and 
chivalrous.  He  had  used  his  fair  estate  for  the  public  good, 
and  it  was  now  to  be  seen  that  he  had  also  expended  his 
truly  noble  life.  He  came  home  from  the  cornfield  on  this 
day  complaining  of  great  pain  in  his  head;  he  soon  became 
insensible,  and  some  days  later,  ceased  to  breathe.  The 
settlers  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this  most  unexpected 
loss;  but  they  bore  their  leader  to  Cole's  Hill  with  a  truly 
English  regard  for  official  dignity,  surrounding  the  funeral 
with  some  small  ceremony,  and  firing  volleys  of  musketry 
over  the  unmarked  grave.  >  Before  summer  had  come,  that 
sacred  soil  was  again  laid  open,  and  the  broken-hearted  Kath- 
arine was  laid  beside  her  husband.  Almost  of  them  might 
Elder  Brewster  have  said:  "Lovely  and  pleasant  in  dielr 
lives,  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided."  Of  Carver's 
Hbtory  no  more  survives  than  has  been  given.  Most  reluc- 
tantly do  we  turn  from  the  scanty  page,  which  a  few  hasty 
strokes  of  Bradford's  pen  might  have  made  so  luminous.* 

^  In  a  storm  of  1735  a  torrent  pouring  down  Middle  Street  made  a  ravine  in 
Cole's  Hill  and  washed  many  human  ramains  down  into  tha  kaibw.  In  iSoQ 
a  skull  with  especially  fine  teeth  was  exposed.  la  1855  these  graves  were  ex- 
posed in  lajring  the  public  conduit  on  Cole's  Hill.  In  one  grave  lay  two  skele* 
tOM,  pronounced  by  surgeons  male  and  female.  The  man  had  a  particularly 
noble  forehead ;  and  it  was  fondly  surmised  that  here  were  the  remains  of  Mr. 
and  Mfs.  Carver.  These  found  a  new  grave  on  Burial  Hill ;  but  the  other  relics, 
wldl  barbaric  taste,  were  placed  in  the  top  of  the  stone  canopy  over  Forefathers' 
Rock.  In  1879,  during  some  work  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  hill,  many  more 
bones  were  nnearthed,  and  some,  widi  questionable  tasts^  van  canied  away  by 

the  spectator:^  in  rcmciikLi  ance  of  their  "  rcnowncd  SireS.**  (ThCM  boAatimn 
all  found  buried  with  their  feet  to  the  east.) 

In  the  ooana  of  the  noent  oecavationt  on  Cola's  Hill,  somt  acaUtrad  bonsa 
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It  is  a  sufTicifMit  proof  of  William  liradfonl's  slaiulinp  among 
his  fellows  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  governorship, 
although  still  disabled  by  a  sickness  which  had  threatened 
his  life ;  on  account  of  his  weakness,  Isaac  Allerton  was 
chosen  as  his  assistant.  (These  two  formed  the  "adminis- 
tration/' by  sueoeflsive  annual  election,  for  three  yeari,  but 
consulted  with  the  Elder  and  other  leading  men.  In  1624 
the  plan  was  changed  to  a  governor  and  five  assistants,  the 
former  having  a  double  vote.  This  board  of  "  assistants,"  or 
••magistrates,"  as  they  were  Interchangeably  termed,  was 
equivalent  to  the  "  executive  council "  of  various  inodem 
States.  It  was  also  a  court  for  jury  trials  and  the  decisions 
of  questions ;  but  an  appeal  lay  from  it  to  the  whole  people. 
The  first  board  is  supposed  to  have  included  Allerton, 
Standish,  Edward  Winslow,  and  Fuller,  the  last  three  contin- 
uing in  office  many  years.  The  Governor  and  his  Council 
seem  to  have  had  Htde  if  a^y  authority,  beyond  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  people  and  the  enforcement  of  a  few 

of  htinian  bodies  have  beat  toani ;  and  on  Monday,  as  workmen  were  digging 
oat  OM  of  the  post-holes  In  front  of  the  Imwm  of  And  Perkins, »  sltoll  was 
thnmn  out  by  the  spade.  The  poor  reltc  of  humanity  was  brolten  hi  rnnova! } 
bat  the  pieces  were  gathered  up  by  Mr.  Sncll,  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  House.  It 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Warren  Pdrce,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  skoll  of  an  elderfy 
whhe  person,  probsMf  a  male.  From  the  loeadon  there  can  be  Btda  donbt  tt« 

rcma!n<«  were  those  of  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  died  in  the  ibtl  md  wfattCTi  Sttd 
was  buried  on  the  hill.  —  O/d  Col.  Mmprial,  Oct  11,  188 j. 

« In  making  hnprovenwnis  on  CMn  tiffl  In  Pi3«ionth,  the  gnwt  of  PngrImB 
who  came  over  in  the  '  Mayflower '  have  been  di'^covered.  One  grave  was 
opened  November  27  ('83),  and  a  skeleton  found  in  perfect  order.  These  are 
the  only  grave*  of  A*  first  settlers  that  have  been  positively  identified,  and  a 
ublet  will  be  put  up  marking  their  position."  This  stons  Is  now  In  plaoe  (sen  , 
last  section  of  last  chapter). 

It  b  piol)ri>le  that  Carver  wnt  of  EiMt  o«|||n.  HSs  nUendhnl,  John  Rowland* 
was  from  an  Essex  iamily. 

In  Doctors'  Commons,  London,  Ren.  W.  T.  Davis  fonnd  the  will  of  Bishop 
John  White,  dated  1621,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a  son,  not  called  by  name,  who 
had  left  his  country  and  church.  Roger  White  wss  at  Leyden^  and  was  a  tvotber 
of  Mrs.  RoMnsott.  I  suspect  that  Mrs.  Carver  waa  a  sbtert  for  Robinson's  ose 
of  "  brother  "  in  addressing  Carver  seems  to  savor  of  something  more  than  mere 
diarch  frstcmity  {  and  especially  is  it  so  with  his  mention  <A  Mrs.  C.  as  "  your 
glMd  wife,  my  loving  sister**  (Bradford,  Hlit. 69^).  D«fli  qnsrfea  whether 
Bishop  W.'s  son  may  nof  have  been  William  White,  of  the  "  Mayflower."  Was 
not  the  Utter  also  probably  a  near  kinsman  of  Roger  White?  [Bp.  Francis  W.?] 
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detached  laws  that  had  been  established,  —  laws  which,  so  far 
as  appears,  were  mostly  oral,  though  they  may  have  been 
written  in  those  precious  little  boolcs  of  Bradford's  which  t!ie 
British  troops  are  supposed  to  have  purloined  from  the  library 
of  the  Old  South,  along  with  hb  other  papers.  The  Gov- 
ernor, hy  the  way,  until  1636,  was  also  both  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  state.) 

The  whole  adult  male  population,  in  town-meeting  assem- 
bled, attended  to  all  questions  of  public  interest,  generally 
making  a  reference  of  each  case  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 
In  criminal  matters,  however,  the  people  were  sometimes 
both  judge  and  jury.  The  first  offence  committed  in  the 
Colony  occurred  early  in  this  first  spring;  the  offender— 
turbulent  John  BlUington—  refused  to  obey  some  order  of  the 
captain,  and  repaid  the  rebuke  of  that  officer  with  abuse  and 
threats.  Standish  ever  had  much  more  authority  in  his 
hands  than  the  Governor,  and  he  was  not  one  to  bear  the 
sword  in  vain.  Billington  was  promptly  "  convented  before 
tiie  whole  company,"  and  adjudged  to  lie  for  a  time  in  a 
public  place  with  his  neck  and  heels  tied  together.  The 
bully  was  at  once  humbled,  and  begged  for  pardon;  this 
was  granted,  and  the  more  readily  from  the  fact  that  no 
punishment  had  yet  been  inflicted  on  any  one. 

The  second  case  occurred  on  June  28,  and  is  of  special 
importance  as  having  put  an  end  to  the  rufAanly  practice  of 
duellmg.  Stephen  Hopkins's  two  employees  were  Edward 
Dotey  (or  Doten)  and  Edward  Lister, — two  young  men  who 
seem  to  be  more  nearly  described  by  Uie  term  "  cadet"  than 
the  formerly  generic  name  of  "  servant"  Their  surnames 
indicate  a  Scrooby  origin,  and  give  a  faint  clew  to  Hopkins's 
early  home.  The  fiery  yotiths,  having  some  dispute,  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  style  of  chivalry,  to  fight  a  duel,  each  armed, 
according  to  oki  custom,  with  a  sword  in  the  right  hand 
for  assault,  and  a  dagger  in  the  left,  mainly  for  parrying 
and  making  feints.  Soon  Dotey  was  wounded  in  the  hand, 
and  Lister  in  the  thigh.  Honor  was  satisfied;  but  not  so 
with  Justice.  Such  brutaliQr  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
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Accordingly,  the  wounded  men  were  brought  before  the 
whole  company,  by  wliich  tribunal  they  were  sentenced  to 
have  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together,  and  to  remain  so  for 
twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or  drink.  The  punishment, 
as  painful  as  ignominious,  was  forthwith  begun ;  but  before 
an  hour  the  evideiit  siilfefiiigp  of  fhe  culprits,  with  their 
humble  appeals  for  pardon,  earnestly  seconded  by  good 
Master  Hopkins,  procured  iheir  release.  The  treatment  was 
effectual,  for  duelling  was  never  again  heard  of  in  the  Old 
Colony. 

The  planting-season  was  well  improved.  Twenty  acres 
were  put  in  Indian  corn,  each  hill  having  two  or  three  ale- 
wives  at  the  bottom.  If  the  hills  were  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  there  were  96,800  hills  in  all,  —  requiring  at  least  forty 
tons  of  fish.  When  to  the  labor  of  breaking  up  the  land 
with  the  hoc  or  mattock,  and  the  subsequent  planting,  was 
added  that  of  taking  the  fish  and  eanying  them  up  the  steep 
bank  of  Town  Brook  to  the  field,  with  the  subsequent  drop- 
phig  and  burying  them,  the  toil  of  fhe  planters,  many  of  them 
not  yet  fully  restored  to  healUi  and  vigor,  may  be  imagined.' 
The  available  force  of  the  colony,  when  the  last  traces  of  the 
great  sickness  disappeared,  was  twenty-one  men  and  some 
six  large  boys.  By  these,  the  twenty  acres  of  corn-land  were 
well  tilled ;  six  acres  more  were  sown  with  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  peas,  and  vegetable  gardens  were  cultivated  around  the 
houses.  Fuel  had  to  be  brought  a  long  distance,  and  the 
necessity  for  fresh  provisions  consumed  much  time  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Yet  as  the  vmmxx  passed,  the  settlers 
grew  strong  and  hopeful.  The  aid  of  Tisquantum  Is  not 
to  be  overlooked;  but  he  must  have  been  rather  an  adviser 
than  a  laborer,  and  more  indined  to  be  tnefid  as  a  purveyor 
than  as  a  toiler  in  the  field.  As  a  result  of  his  Indian  train- 
ing, he  was  given  to  falsehood  and  deception ;  but  mainly  so 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  natives  with  extravnpant 
ideas  of  the  power  of  his  English  hosts,  and  his  restraining 

'  Baskets  were  5n  use :  may  not  hand-barrows  have  been  ?  The  first  mea* 
Uon  of  a  wheelbarrow  is  at  an  inquest  in  1665.   (Plymouth  Records,  iv.  85.) 
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inflnence  over  tlidr  me  of  it  To  tbe  Qtkomf  he  was  a  de- 
voted friend,  and,  according  to  his  light,  aerved  them  with 
rate  aeal,  pointing  out  the  bcit  haating  and  fishing  gronnds, 

and  giving  much  information  concerniag  the  natnial  produc- 
tions  of  the  region  and  their  proper  ases.  He  was  the  in- 
terpreter  between  the  two  races,  and  the  pilot  on  all  the 
early  expeditions.  The  little  faults  of  this  child  of  Nature 
are  completely  eclipsed  by  bis  great  merits. 
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Wladow't  Four  Narratives.  — Expeditions  to  Sowam8{  Nanaet}  Ifk^ 

dleborougb,  and  BostoD  Harbor. 

I.  A  mn  TO  Masmsoit. 

WHEN  summer  had  come,  the  settlers  thoaght  it  desir- 
able to  send  an  embassy  to  Massasoit,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor detailed  Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  adding^ 
Tisquantum  as  guide  and  interpreter.  A  trooper's  coat  of 
red  cotton  was  tfimiiwd  wi^  lace  for  a  present,  an  ornamental 
copper  chain  with  a  medal  attached  being  added  as  a  token, 
by  bringuig  which,  Maasasolf s  messeogefi  might  be  Icnown 
from  pretenders.  The  ambassadors  were  to  make  dose 
observations  of  the  cotmtry. 

Bradford  says  the  expedition  started  on  July  I2th  (n.  s.), 
which  was  Monday ;  Winslow  records  it  as  June  20th,  which 
was  Sunday.    It  appears  from  the  account  that  the  day 
actually  was  Tuesday,  13th.    Probably  Bradford's  date  is 
that  on  which  the  instructions  were  given  and  arrangements 
made,  leaving  the  actual  start  for  the  next  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  first  village  reached  was  Namasket  (Middle- 
borough).  The  natives  of  this  place  had  long  annoyed  the 
Pilgrims  by  tfaronpng  into  Flymouth  for  entertainment;  and 
this  had  led  to  the  idea  that  Namasket  must  be  very  near. 
The  tourists  were  snrprtsed  to  find  that  it  required  a  weary 
tramp  of  fifteen  miles  to  reach  it,  occupying  them  until 
three  P.  M.    The  village  was  at  the  rapids,  near  the  present 
Star  Mills,  or  "Lower  Factory."    The  inhabitants  received 
them  with  joy,  and  gave  them  the  best  feast  their  larder 
would  afford ;  it  consisted  of  a  corn-bread  which  the  Indians 
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called  "  maisium,"  '  boiled  shad-roe,  and  musty  acorns.  The 
Arst  two  were  highly  palatable;  Winslow  says  the  visitors 
partook  heartily  of  the  *'  ahada»"  and  that  the  natwes  provided 
wooden  spoons  to  eat  with.  Ahitr  dinner,  the  poor  Indians 
complaining  much  of  the  ravages  of  the  crows  in  their  com, 
Winslow  shot  one  at  a  distance  of  eighty  yards, — which  much 
astonished  the  people. 

By  sunset  the  travellers  reached  a  camp  of  this  tribe  at  a 
weir  in  the  Taunton  River,  four  to  five  miles  beyond  their 
dining-place,  at  or  near  the  present  village  of  Titicut,  in  north- 
west Middleborough.  Being  very  cordially  received,  and 
treated  to  a  supper  of  bass,  of  which  the  natives  had  caught 
a  large  amount,  the  Plymouth  people  in  turn  contributed 
liberally  from  their  own  haversacks,  trusting  to  Massasoit  for 
a  new  supply.  There  being  no  wigwams,  they  slept  in  the 
open  air.  The  neict  morning  the  Pilgrims  followed  the  left 
bank  of  the  Taunton  to  a  noted  ford  some  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  tiie  present  Taunton  Green.  Here  they  removed 
their  nether  garments  and  waded  to  the  Raynham  side,  taking 
note  that  they  were  in  tide-water.  They  had  breakfasted  at 
the  weir,  and  now  lunched,  —  two  brave  old  Indians  with  their 
families,  the  only  population  left  by  the  plague,  contributing 
such  food  as  they  had,  receiving  in  return  the  gratifying 
present  of  a  bracelet  of  beads. 

The  two  renewed  their  journey,  still  attended  by  several 
Namaskets,  two  of  whom  bsisted  on  carrying  the  white  men 
across  all  the  brooks.  One  of  these  men,  in  return  for  little 
gifts,  attached  himself  to  Wmslow,  and  the  other,  for  a  like 
reason,  adhered  to  Hopkins.  During  the  second  afternoon 
the  travellers  entered  the  territory  of  the  Wampanoags,  the 
home-tribe  of  Massasoit ;  it  comprised  the  present  territory 
of  Warren,  Bristol,  and  Barrington  in  Rhode  Island,  and  parts 
of  Seekonk  and  Swansea  in  Massachusetts.  Old  writers  and 
most  recent  ones  often  speak  of  this  region  as  Pokanoket; 
but  this  term  (as  was  seen  in  Chapter  X.)  pertained  to 


>  From  "Maitt"  Indian  corn. 
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Massnsoit's  whole  dominions  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset 
Jiay. 

The  chief  saclicm  had  two  scats,  —  one  at  Montaup  (mod- 
ernized to  "  Mount  Hope  ") ;  *  the  other  and  principal,  Sowams, 
on  Narraganset  Bay,  at  the  present  Warren.  A  Wampanoag 
village  was  soon  reached.  A  meal  was  prepared  of  fish  and 
oysters, — the  latter  not  obtainable  at  Fi3mM>utli,  die  harbor  of 
which,  abounding  in  lobsters,  muscles,  crabs,  and  dams,  is 
uncongenial  to  that  princely  bivalve  which  adds  fame  to  the 
adjoining  town  of  Wareham.  Before  night  the  pedestrians 
had  arrived  at  Sowams.  Tlie  great  chief  was  absent,  but  was 
soon  found  by  a  messenger.  Winslow  and  Hopkins  saluted 
the  sovereign  with  a  discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  him.  Received  into  his  dwelling  and 
seated  beside  him,  with  a  large  crowd  of  native  spectators, 
they  proceeded,  by  Tisquantum's  help,  to  deliver  their  mes- 
sage, in  substance  as  follows:  As  his  subjects  came  often  and 
without  fear  to  the  settlement,  so  the  messengers  showed  like 
confidence  by  this  visit  As  a  token  of  good-will,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  sent  him  a  coat  The  Pilgrims  desired  the  present 
amity  to  continue,  not  from  fear,  but  from  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  all,  and  to  live  in  peace,  especially  with  their  next 
neighbors;  but  as  his  people  thronged  to  Plymouth  with 
their  families,  where  they  were  welcome,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  crops  made  it  necessary  to  husband  resources,  and  would 
prevent  the  Pilgrims  from  continuing  entertainment  to  a// 
comers.  Yet  if  Massasoit  should  at  any  time  be  pleased  to 
visit  them,  or  send  any  of  his  friends,  a  hearty  welcome  would 
be  ready;  so  the  Governor  had  sent  him  a  cham,  which  he 
was  asked  to  lend  any  one  whom  he  desired  to  have  received 
with  hospitcility,  in  order  that  they  might  be  known  as  his 
friends.  It  was  also  requested  that  orders  be  given  for  such 
as  had  peltry  for  sale  to  take  it  in  bulk  to  Plymouth,  rather 

'  Nor»€  enthusiasts  claim  that  the  natives  caught  their  name  from  a  NorM 
appellatioo  derived  from  Icelandic  "J/Jfia,"  "to  recede,"  supposed  to  have 
fceea  ghren  bf  the  None  explorm  u  the  bay  seetned  to  increwe  before  then. 
(It  was  near  here,  in  Fall  River,  that  Ldf  if  Mqipgtwl  lO  hmw  boflt  hh  hnH 

("booths")  and  lingered  some  time.) 
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tiiaa  to  waite  thne  and  labor  by  peddling  it  tliroitgh  tlie 
season.  It  was  added  that  when  the  Klgrims  were  exploring 
Cape  Cod  they  took  some  com  found  Aere,  widi  the  purpose 
of  paying  ibr  it  wlienever  an  owner  could  be  diaoovcicd. 

Massasoit  was  therefore  requested  to  employ  a  messenger,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  find  the  owner  and  make 
known  their  desire  of  payment.  He  was  also  asked  to  ex- 
change some  of  his  Narragansct  seed-corn  for  Cape  corn, 
that  both  kinds  might  be  tried  at  "  Pawtuxet." 

The  chieftain  having  cordially  assented  to  all  these  requests, 
tiien  arrayed  himself  is  the  gay  coat;  and  placing  the  chain 
around  hb  neck,  sat  in  state  with  great  self>admiratkMi,  while 
his  men  were  not  a  little  proud  "to  see  their  Ung  so  bravdy 

Massasoit  next  made  a  lengthy  harangue  to  his  people, 

who  firequently  interrupted  him  with  assent  or  applause. 
The  purport  of  the  speech,  as  translated  piecemeal,  was: 
"Am  not  /  the  ruler  of  this  country;  is  not  Sowams  mine  ; 
and  shall  not  the  people  there  carry  their  furs  to  Plymouth?" 
To  this  his  dutiful  subjects  answered  that  they  were  his,  and 
would  be  at  peace  with  the  Pilgrims  and  carry  their  furs  to 
them.  Like  interrogatories  were  successively  made  concern- 
ing at  least  thirty  otlier  places,  and  the  same  answer  returned; 
untn,  as  Wiaslow  says,  "so  that  as  it  was  delightful,  it  was 
tedious  unto  us." 

The  chieftain  then  produced  tobacco,  and  passed  the  even- 
ing smoking  with  his  guests  and  making  inquiries  about 
England.  He  expressed  much  surprise  that  the  King  should 
remain  single,  his  wife  having  died  more  tlian  two  years 
before.  Me  also  desired  the  French  to  be  notified  not  to 
come  up  the  Narraganset  to  Pokanoket,  for  it  was  now  King 
James's  country,  and  he  was  King  James's  man.  Bedtime 
came,  but  nothing  was  sakl  about  supper.  The  chief  had  been 
absent  so  long  that  his  house  was  bare  of  food,  and  he  appar- 
ently had  not  authority  or  means  to  procure  any  from  his 
people.  When  ready  to  retire,  the  visitors  were  taken  to 
Massasoit's  own  bed.  This  consisted  of  a  platform  of  rode 
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planks  raised  on  stakes  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and 
only  covered  with  a  thin  mat.*  The  well-intending  chieftain 
and  his  wife  lay  across  one  end,  and  the  guests  on  the  other. 
Soon,  two  of  the  chief  men  crowded  themselves  upon  the 
royal  couch,  which  was  not  adapted  to  so  many  occupants ; 
and  poor  Winslow  says, "  We  were  worse  weary  of  our  lodging 
than  of  oor  joarney." 

The  next  day  (Thufsdiy)  several  of  Maasasoift  tachemtt 
with  attendants,  canw  to  do  honor  to  the  visitofB.  Thenatwes» 
being  inveterate  gamblers,  devoted  themselves  to  keenly  striv- 
ii^  for  each  other's  furs  and  knives,  which  the  Pilgrims  had 
not  yet  learned  to  consider  as  sinful,  for  the  ambassadors 
offered  to  shoot  with  them  at  a  mark  for  skins.  This  offer 
was  prudently  declined  ;  but  the  strangers  were  asked  to  shoot 
at  the  mark  without  a  wager.  This  was  done;  and  the  natives 
were  filled  with  amazement  at  the  execution  done  by  a  charge 
of  buckshot. 

No  breakiast  had  been  provided  either  for  the  guests  or  the 
Toyai  household;  but  soon  after  noon  Massasoit  brought  in 
two  fish,  which  he  had  with  arrows;  they  were  probably 
bass.  The  fish  having  been  boiled,  at  least  Ibrty  penons 

gathered  around  to  partake ;  and,  strange  to  say,  most  of  them 
obtained  a  share.  This  was  the  only  meal  the  visitors  had 
during  their  tarry  of  a  day  and  two  nights,  in  place  of  the  five 
substantial  repasts  which  they  would  have  had  at  home.  It 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  natives  that  they  chose  to  lie 
around  gambling  instead  of  procuring  food  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  honored  guests,  and  that  their  king  had  to  go 
out  and  kill  his  own  dinner. 
Thursday  night  brought  an  increase  of  discomfort  The 

'  Gookin  azys:  "In  their  wigwams  they  make  a  couch  or  mattress,  firm  and 
Mvong;  raised  a  foot  from  the  earth,  first  covered  with  boards  split  out  of  trees  1 
and  npon  these  they  spread  mala  generally,  and  sometimes  bear  and  deer  skins. 
These  arc  large  enoagh  for  three  or  four  persons  tn  InAf^c  upon ;  for  their  mat* 
tresses  are  six  or  eight  feet  broad.**  Morton  has  as  additional  information,  that 
the  **  boards  "  rest  on  raito  supported  by  forked  sticks  driven  bi  the  ground,  and 
tbat  Ae  nadvct  Be  upon  the  mats,  coveHng  themselves  wannly  with  th«  for 
skins,  which  are  well  tanned.  If  the  "Ixinrd';''  were  thin,  Ihfa  wMlHtiffli 
wonld  make  no  mean  imitation  of  a  modern  spring-bed. 
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habit  of  the  Indians  was  to  lull  themselves  to  sleep  with  "  bar- 
barous singing;  when  this  noise  had  ceased,  the  "  lice  and 
fleas  within  doors,  and  mosquitoes  without."  pretty  much 
prevented  sleep  either  in  the  cabin  or  under  the  trees. 
Friday  mocning  the  amiable  Manasoit  was  very  urgent  that 
his  vtsiton  should  prolong  their  stay;  but  theft  Ml  only 
desving  to  spend  Sunday  at  home,  but  fievuig  diat*  bom  lack 
of  food  and  sleep,  they  should  soon  become  too  weak  for 
rough  travelling,  set  out  before  sunrise.  The  chieftain,  who 
was  evidently  "  both  grieved  and  ashamed  "  that  he  could  not 
entertain  them  better,  sent  Tisquantum  to  various  places  to 
secure  trade  for  Plymouth,  and  for  a  homeward  guide  de- 
tailed Tockamahamon  (Tock-a-nia-/t<zif-nion),  who  had  before 
served  the  Pilgrims  faithfully,  and  did  so  for  long  after. 

The  travellers  had  bought  a  partridge,  which  gave  them  a 
slight  breakfiot  At  the  vUlage  where  they  before  found  the 
oysters,  they  traded  for  a  small  fish  and  a  handfiil  of  nocake, 
which  at  that  time  of  year  was  precious.  They  also  bought 
a  string  of  dried  clams,  which  they  gave  to  their  six  Indian 
attendants.  As  the  wom-down  Pilgrims  plodded  along,  eveiy 
time  they  drank  they  put  a  spoonful  of  nocake  in  the  water, 
and  then  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Even  their  little  store 
of  these  things  they  could  not  forbear  to  share  with  the  Iong> 
ing  natives,  and  so  soon  exhausted  it.  Along  their  route 
they  noticed  that  the  land,  before  the  plague,  had  contained 
a  large  population,  the  bleaching  bones  of  unburied  thousands 
being  still  to  be  seen.  The  party  travelled  for  many  miles  in 
solitude  through  fieMs  once  cultivated,  the  goodness  of  the 
soil  displ^ing  hself  in  a  crop  of  weeds  which  reached  above 
the  men's  heads.  This  was  mosdy  along  the  streams.  Bade 
from  these  were  many  fine  trees  of  oak,  walnut,  fir,  and  beech, 
besides  "  exceeding  great"  chestnut-trees.  The  woods  were 
all  park-like,  so  that  a  man  miglit  readily  have  ridden  a  hone 
through  them. 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Ifandl  (mc  Indei),  ia  Us  hiitorkit  Utia  poMi,  ■»;•  «f  this 

•ingiog:  — 

And  recall  fMc*  which  n*  affect  wiih  Grief, 
Tlwivh  id  Ibnr  Miiid*  perchance  ibej  gi**  KclieL" 
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On  regaining  their  lodging-place  at  the  weir  they  foand  no 
s.nvagCR  rcinaiiiing.    One  of  their  attendants  liad  siiot  a  shad 
and  also  a  small  squirrel  (or  ueuxis,  as  Winslow  says)  ;  and 
giving  half  of  each  to  the  white  men,  he  tried  6shing  at  the 
weir.  Winslow  then  despatched  a  letter  to  Plymouth  to  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  of  his  friends.  Two  Indians  remained  with 
them  and  caught  an  abundance  of  68h,  which  were  soon 
"roasted**  {i.e.,  broiled),  and  gave  the  party  their  first  full 
meal  for  three  days.  The  Pilgrims  went  satisfied  to  their  out- 
door couch ;  but  the  Indians  prepared  for  another  season  of 
shortness  by  catching  more  fish,  and  roasting  and  eating  them 
instead  of  going  to  sleep.    Saturday,  long  before  daylight, 
the  tourists  were  roused  by  a  fcarfiil  thunderstorm,  and  the 
rain  was  very  violent  nearly  all  day.   No  fire  could  be  made, 
but  the  ivrplus  of  lish  cooked  die  previous  night  made  an 
excellent  breakfast  At  Namasket  were  welcome  food  and 
shelter.  Here  the  travellers  rewarded  their  sbc  attendants, 
according  to  their  several  merits.   One  unfaithful,  dishonest 
fellow  was  duly  rebuked,  and  a  lesson  on  morality  given  the 
people  at  his  expense;  after  which  he  was  paid  a  trifle.  The 
people  of  Namasket  were  urgent  that  the  travellers  should 
spend  the  night  there,  and  wondered  much  that  they  set 
forth  in  such  a  rain  rather  than  take  a  fresh  start  on  Sunday. 
Just  after  the  wanderers  reached  Billington  Sea  the  rain 
ended,  and  in  due  time,  passing  down  Town  Brook,  they  came 
to  Leyden  Street,  where,  we  may  well  believe,  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaited  them  as  they  came  home  "wet,  weary,  and 
surbated."' 

II.  An  ExpEDmoK  to  Nauset. 

In  August,  John  Billington's  son  John  disappeared.  The 

Governor  at  once  employed  natives  to  trace  him,  and  through 
Massasoit  learned  that  he  was  at  Nauset,  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  Indians  who  attacked  the  Tilgrims  at  I'irst  Encounter. 
The  boy,  losing  himself  in  the  woods,  had  wandered  for  five 
days,  living  on  berries,  until  he  reached  the  native  village  of 

>  "  Surbated,"— with  sore  (ect. 
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Manomet,  at  the  head  of  Buzzard  s  Bay,  twenty  miles  from 
home.  The  sachem  there  was  Canacuin  (C«w-iia-cum), 
who  for  some  mysterious  purpose  sent  the  boy  to  AspUiet, 
sachem  of  the  Nausets.  A  party  of  ten,  well  armed,  at  once 
went  m  the  shallop  to  recover  him,  Standish  probably  being 
the  leader,  with  Winslow  as  an  associate.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  Gurnet  the  shallop  Mras  caught  in  a  heavy  thunderstorm, 
accompanied  by  a  waterspout.  Night  approaching,  the  boat 
put  in  at  Ciininiaquid  (Barnstable).  Entering  in  the  darU, 
the  company  anchored  in  mid-harbor  at  liij^'h  tide,  and,  like 
many  a  tourist  since,  were  annoyed  six  hours  later  at  finding 
themselves  stranded,  and  far  away  from  the  nearest  water. 

In  the  morning  some  Indians  were  seen  looking  for  lobsters. 
Tisqoantum  and  Tockamahamon  learned  from  them  that  the 
boy  was  safe  at  Nauset ;  diey  also  brought  an  invitation  for  the 
whites  to  breakfast  with  their  chief.  Four  hostages  were  leit 
with  four  whites  in  the  boat,  while  six  Pilgrims  went  with  the 
natives.  The  sachem,  lyanough  (or  "  Janno  "),  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  gentle,  courteous,  and  "  very  personable,  .  .  . 
indeed  not  like  a  savage  save  for  his  attire,"  says  Winslow, 
His  entertainment  was  "  plentiful  and  various."  The  visitors 
were  grieved  by  a  matron,  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  who  came  to  look  at  them  because  she  never  had  seen 
Englishmen,  but  who  indulged  in  passionate  outcries  because 
their  countryman  (Hunt)  had  carried  away  her  three  sons, 
seven  years  before.  The  Pilgrims  assured  her  of  their  abhor- 
rence of  Hunt* s  course,  and  made  her  some  presents,  "  which 
somewhat  appeased  her." 

After  dinner  the  shallop  proceeded  to  Nauset  (Eastham), 
lyanough  and  two  of  his  men  going  with  it.  The  place  was 
readied  before  night;  but  the  inevitable  low  tide  had  come 
again,  lyanough  aiul  Tisquantum  waded  tishorc,  ami  soon  a 
large  crowd  of  savages  came  out  to  the  boat,  urging  the  whole 
party  to  land  and  have  the  shallop  dragged  in.  But  as  this 
was  the  identical  spot  of  the  First  Encounter,  the  Pilgrims 
were  very  cautious,  standing  on  their  guard,  and  only  allowing 
two  Nausets  to  come  on  board.  One  of  these  was  an  owner 
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of  the  com  taken  Trom  Pamet,  with  whom  they  made  an  ami- 
cable sctlU  nicnt,  he  choosing  to  go  to  Plymoutli  for  his  pay» 

instead  uf  having  an  equivalent  of  corn  brought  to  him. 
After  sunset  tlie  sachem  Aspinet  appeared  with  a  hundred 
attendants.  Half  of  these  remained  with  their  woajions  on 
the  shore,  wliilc  Aspiiujt  with  the  remainder  went  off  to  the 
slialiop.  There  the  boy,  profusely  decorated  with  beads,  was 
borae  over  the  flats  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian,  and  de- 
livered to  his  countrymen.  Aspinet  agreed  to  futtire  friend- 
ship* and  was  presented  with  a  knife  for  his  trouble;  while 
another  knife  was  given  to  him  who  had  first  taken  care  of 
the  boy. 

Here  the  Pilgrims  were  startled  by  a  report  that  the  Narra- 
gansets  had  invaded  Pokanoket  and  taken  Massasoit  prisoner. 
If  this  were  true,  the  Colony  must  be  in  extreme  danger,  and 
would  rcqviire  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ten  absentees. 
Tlic  prow  was  at  once  turned  west;  but  tiie  wind  was  pro- 
vokingly  unfavorable,  and  the  supply  of  drinking-water  nearly 
gone.  The  shallop  tlierefore  during  the  night  put  in  for  the 
shore,  where  it  encountered  lyanough  with  nearly  all  his 
tribe.  The  sachem  Idndly  led  a  party  of  tiie  explorers  a 
long  way  in  the  dark,  searching  with  slight  success  for  water. 
What  little  could  be  found  was  put  in  their  runlet,  which 
l3ranough  insisted  on  carrying  down  to  the  shore  on  his 
own  shoulders.  In  the  mean  time  the  women  of  his  tribe  had 
shown  the  explorers  such  little  kindnesses  as  they  could,  and 
had  welcomed  them  by  singing  and  dancing  before  them  with 
joined  hands.  The  sachem,  when  the  shallop  left,  took  a 
bead-bracelet  from  his  neck  and  hung  it  upon  one  of  the 
white  men  (probably  Winslow). 

Still  the  wind  held  light,  and  the  new  supply  of  water 
proved  too  brackish  for  drinking.  In  the  morning  lyanough 
haded  the  Pilgrims,  upon  which  they  put  In  to  the  shore, 
and  taking  him  on  board,  proceeded  to  his  home  at  Sam- 
stable,  where  they  were  sure  to  find  good  water.  The  chief 
entertained  them  with  the  same  hospitality  as  before,  the 
much-needed  water  was  obtained,  and  the  anxious  excur- 
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tionistt  went  on  tlieir  wa^,  arriviiig  that  night  tafe  at  Leydeo 

IIL  Am  Bommi  id 

On  their  arrival,  the  absentees  heard  a  repetition  of  the 
rumor  that  Massasoit  had  been  captured.  They  also  heard 
that  OBCof  IIa«aaoy«  ladiama,  Coffaftant,  chief  of  tiic  Ptocat- 
sels  (aiomid  Swansea),  who  was  already  suspected  of  treas- 
onable intimacy  with  the  Nanagansets,  was  now  at  Namasket 
(Middlelwfoa^)  endeavoring  to  prejudice  the  people  against 
Massasoit,  and  denouncing  the  peaceful  lelations  just  estab- 
lished between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Cape  sachems.  He  was 
violently  railing  against  Tisqiiantum,  Tockamahamon,  and 
also  Hobomok.  The  latter,  one  of  Massasoit's  chief  captains 
and  counsellors,  called  a  pifusc  (ur  pnicsc),  and  a  siout,  val- 
iant man,  had  recently  allied  himself  with  the  Pilgrims,  whom 
he  continued  to  serve  with  rare  fidelity  and  intelligence  until 
his  death  in  old  age. 

Tisquantnm  and  Hobonnok  went  privateiy  to  Namasket  to 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  were  captured  by  Corbi- 
tant,  who  declared  they  should  at  once  be  Idlled.  While  the 
savage  chief  was  holding  a  knife  to  Tisquantum's  breast  and 
boasting  that  with  the  death  of  the  interpreter  the  English 
would  lose  their  tongue,  Mobomok  broke  away,  and,  taking'  to 
the  woods,  hastened  to  Plymouth.  The  settlers  were  at  once 
called  together,  and  their  decision  was  quickly  reached.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  timid  policy  would  invite  an  attack,  and 
that  a  neglect  to  defend  and,  if  need  be,  to  avenge  their  allies, 
would  discourage  other  Indians  from  joining  them.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  that  Standish,  with  ten  men,  should  go  to 
Namasket  nesct  d^.  If  he  shonld  find  that  Usquantum  had 
been  murdered,  he  was  to  behead  Corbitant,  but  take  care  to 
harm  only  those  concerned  in  the  murder.  In  the  mean  time 
Nepeof,  another  sachem,  should  be  held  as  a  hostage  for 
Massasoit's  safety. 

>  The  reader  will  deeply  regret  that,  t  year  and  a  hair  later,  the  amiable 
lyanougb  was  drawn  into  a  oonipiracy  for  the  exterminatiun  of  the  whites,  sod 
bnM^hi  ipM  UbmM  a  aittcmblc  dnitb  tbiovfk  lew  of  leirllMMioa. 


ifal.]  EXPEDITION  TO  lUDOLEBOROUGU.  I/J 

The  next  day,  August  24th,  tlie  force  marched,  although  it 
was  very  rainy.  Camping  a  few  tnttes  out  from  Namasket, 
the  men  ate  the  food  from  their  lawpaackiy  and  then  laid  the 
latter  aside  as  mfuSmnUg.  It  was  arranged  to  make  the 
attack  at  midnight,  Standish  giving  special  instructions  to 
each  man.  As  the  force  advanced,  their  guide  lost  his  way, 
causing  the  wet  and  weary  men  to  flounder  around  the  drip- 
ping forests  in  the  darkness  in  a  very  discouraging  manner, 
until  at  length  Winslow  found  some  clew  to  his  former  line  of 
travel,  and  conducted  them  to  the  village. 

The  house  indicated  by  Hobomok  was  surrounded.  Corbi- 
tant  was  called  for,  and  notice  given  that  not  a  person  must 
leave  the  place  until  it  had  been  searched.  The  wily  chief, 
it  was  soon  found,  had  left  those  parts ;  but  in  an  attempt  to 
rush  from  the  house  a  man  and  a  woman  had  been  slightly 
wounded.  In  the  tumult  of  the  onset  many  of  tiie  Indian 
boys,  seeing  the  care  taken  not  to  hurt  the  women,  ran  around* 
crying,  "  lYctn  squacs that  is,  "  I  am  a  girl."  The  women 
also  in  their  alarm  hung  upon  Hobomok,  according  to  Wins- 
low,  callinfj  him  "  towam,"  or  friend,  though  the  word  used 
was  probably  ;/</('/»  or  nctontp.  It  was  soon  found  that  Corbi- 
tant  had  returned  to  bis  Swansea  home,  and  that  Tisquantum 
was  at  the  village  unharmed.  Corbitant's  hou.se  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  summer  resort  considerably  beyond  the 
Namasket  village,  being  probably  at  what  is  now  Muttock 
Hill;  and  the  party  nesct  turned  towaid  tiie  village.  As  they 
drew  near,  Hobomok  mounted  the  roof  of  a  house  and  sent 
forth  a  series  of  yells,  which  soon  caused  Tisquantum  and 
Tockamahamon  to  come  forth  and  welcome  their  friends.  A 
social  breakfast  was  then  given  to  his  white  and  native  friends 
by  Tisquantum,  in  a  house  which  belonged  to  him. 

The  Pilgrims  then  left  an  oral  message  for  Corbitant,  say- 
ing that  tbcy  had  before  entertained  him  kindly,  and  should 
not  have  sought  to  do  otherwise  but  for  his  evil  actions;  if 
he  contiiuied  his  hostile  course  and  undertook  to  form  con- 
spiracies against  them,  or  should  rebel  against  Massasoit,  or 
offer  violence  to  any  of  their  Indian  friends  or  of  Massasoit's 
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subjects,  or  if  that  chieftain  did  not  return  uniiarmed  from 
the  Narragansets,  the  white  man's  vengeance  should  fall  on 
Corbitant;  no  place  should  secure  him  or  his,  but  retribution 
should  follow  him  to  the  bitter  end.* 

The  cad  of  the  second  day  (August  25th)  found  the  little 
anny  once  more  at  home,  whither  they  were  accompanied  by 
many  of  their  Indian  friends,  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
relieve  dieir  champions  by  canying  their  knapsacks,  spare 
clothing  and  weapons.  No  enemy  had  been  encountered, 
but  a  tremendous  effect  had  been  produced.  With  the  Indian 
love  of  falsehood,  the  story  probably  grew  with  each  repeti- 
tion, and  the  Pilgrim  prowess  was  magnified  more  and  more. 
The  sachem  of  Capawack  (Martha's  Vineyard),  of  whom  the 
Pilgrims  knew  nothing,  sent  to  make  peace  and  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  English  King.  The  bold  Aspinet  formally 
did  the  same,  and  was  joined  by  old  Canacum,  of  Manomet 
Then  followed  five  others,  and  even  Corbitant  solicited  the 
mediation  of  Massasoit  to  procure  the  forgiveness  and  re- 
newed favor  of  snch  valuable  friends  and  terrible  enemies  as 
the  men  of  Plymouth;  and,  the  report  of  Massasoit's  capture 
proving  to  be  unfounded,  he  easily  made  his  peace. 

The  following  document,  signed  during  the  autumn  as  a 
sequel  to  this  expedition,  doubtless  meant  to  the  signers 
vastly  more  than  it  expresses  in  terms :  — 

Knoir  att  men  by  these  pveaenli^  that  we  whose  names  are  under- 
written do  aclcnowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  loyal  subjects  of  King 
James,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  etc.  In  witness  wliereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we 
have  subscribed  our  names  or  marks  as  followeth : ' — 

Oquamehud,  Nataivahuttt^  Quaiicquina^  (5) 

CuHiuum,  (i)  Corbitant,  (3)  IlutmoUen, 

OtMmewa/,  (2)     CkHkaiaktt,  (4)       Apoum,  (6) 

>  For  teveral  day*  ■fter  the  espedMon  tbe  two  woondad  Nwuskett  wm 
cared  for  at  Plymouth,  where  their  hijoriee  were  healed  bjrDcaam  Fuller,  die 
''good  phyaidan." 

•  Thb  doannent  (judging  from  lforton%  cofiy)  was  dnwa  up  Sept.  13, 16*1. 
The  kignatures  were  probably  added  subsequently  at  Mch  odd  itttervala  the 
Gonscicncc  or  (ear  of  the  several  chiefa  dictated. 
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NOTF.  —  I,  Sachem  of  Manomet ;  2,  of  a  tribe  near  Boston  ;  3,  of 
Pocasset;  4,  of  Ncponset  and  Weymouth;  5,  Massasoit's  brother; 
6,  probably  AspbeC  of  Nanset  The  odier  dme  irete  nchems,— 
one  of  Cipttirackr  and  the  others  pnbabljr  of  Nanasket,  Agawan,  or 
Saconet;  though  Dnke  wpposes  the  fint  to  hive heen Maisaaoit, aad 
the  fbuith  a  Nipmnck  aachena  under  him. 

But  the  peaceful  mclfaiatioiis  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  tfidr 
trepidation,  had  too  little  foundation  to  last  long.  One  more 

example  —  a  terrible  one  —  was  to  be  required  before  native 
hostilities  should  be  forever  after  unknown  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
unheard  of  in  any  part  of  the  Polcanolcet  kingdom  by  that 
generation. 

IV.  Trip  to  Boanxr  Harbor. 

The  Pilgrims  had  often  heard  that  the  Indians  of  Massa- 
chusetts flay  were  hostile  to  them ;  and  they  now  determined, 
in  view  of  the  successful  visits  just  made  at  the  Cape,  Nam  as- 
ket,  and  Sowams,  to  send  a  party  to  the  Bay  to  establish 

peace  and  commerce.  Accordingly,  ten  men  were  selected, 
with  Tisquantiim  and  two  other  natives  attending  as  (Guides 
and  interpreters.  Standish  commanded,  and  Winslow  seems 
to  have  been  cotmsellor.  The  shallop  sailed  late  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  28th,  and  about  dark  on  the  29th  came  to 
anchor  (as  seems  probable  from  the  vague  description)  under 
that  beautiful  promontory  in  Quincy  which  Is  still  called 
Squantum.*  Doubtless  the  Pilgrims  named  this  head  for 
their  interpreter,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  they  called 
a  group  of  islands  The  Brewsters,  and  the  outermost  projec- 
tion of  the  mainland  Point  Allerton,  —  thus  commemorating 
both  the  lowliest  and  the  loftiest  of  their  company  in  a  way 
which  promises  to  be  fuUy  as  enduring  as  the  natural  features 
in  question. 

>  Bradford  alwayB  wrote  this  aanie  "  Sqnaato,"  Winalow  as  "  Tisqaanton," 
Robert  Cmbman  aa  **  SqaantvaB.**  TMa  afforda  one  key  to  ttie  portions  of 

Mourt  written  by  Br.Ttlford  and  hy  Winslow.  In  1627-8  Merry  Mount  Mor- 
ton knew  thia  headland  as  Sqaantum.  In  i6j4  Wood's  *'N.  £.  Prospect" 
menriona  fojnlt  Atterton.**  Whthrop  alao  naea  the  name.  Applied  to  one 
English  town  it  is  spelled  "  Ollerton,"  and  to  another  —  a  Vorkshirc  post-town 
Bot  far  from  Saooby  —  it  is  "  Northallerton."  It  was  pronounced  OMertoni 
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On  the  morning  of  the  30th  they  ventured  on  shore  and 
breakfasted  from  a  pile  of  lobsters  which  lay  there.  Then 
Standish,  with  a  guide  and  four  men,  boldly  started  inland. 
Soon  meeting  a  ivo&uui  on  her  way  to  get  Uie  lobsters,  they 
bought  them  of  her,  and  learned  where  her  people  were. 
Ttsquaatum  went  thither  and  returned  with  die  diief  Obba- 
tinewat  He  and  his  tribe  (the  Shawmuts?)  seem  to  have 
belonged  on  or  about  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  now  Boston, 
but  did  not  dare  to  live  long  in  any  one  place  for  fear  of  the 
Tarrantines.  The  squaw-sachem  near  Medford  was  also  hos- 
tile to  him.  Although  in  the  centre  of  the  Massachusetts 
nation,  he  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Massasoit  and  readily 
consented  to  become  subject  to  the  King  of  England,  prob- 
ably at  this  time  adding  his  mark  to  the  document  quoted  in 
the  last  narrative. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  white  men,  Obbathiewat 
undertook  to  take  them  to  the  dreaded  squaw-sachem.  This 
woman  ruled  in  the  place  of  her  late  husband,  Naaepashmet, 
sachem  of  the  Massachusetts  tribe,  and  he  probably  had  been 
the  last  grand-sadiem  of  the  once  great  Massachusetts  nation. 
There  is,  however,  much  doubt  when  or  how  completely  the 
rule  was  transferred  to  Massasoit. 

On  the  morning  of  October  1st  all  but  two  men  were 
landed  at  or  near  the  present  Charlestown.  Three  miles  in- 
land they  found  a  place  where  the  corn  had  just  been  gath- 
ered, the  house  pulled  down,  and  no  inhabitants  left.  A  mile 
farther  was  the  house  of  the  late  ruler;  it  stood  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill  (Rock  Hill,  ICedford),  and  was  erected  on  a  scaffold 
of  poles  and  planks  laid  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Near  by, 
not  far  from  Mystic  Pond,  was  a  fort  buUt  of  poles  thirty  to 
forty  feet  long,  set  snugly  together  in  the  ground,  making  an 
enclosure  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  circumference.  A  trench 
breast-high  was  on  each  side,  the  entrance  being  over  a  bridge. 
In  the  centre  was  the  uncovered  frame  of  a  house,  within 
which  the  famous  chief  lay  buried.  A  mile  beyond  was  a 
similar  structure,  in  which  Nanepashmet  had  been  killed  two 
years  before,  and  which  had  remained  unoccupied  since. 
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Stopping  at  the  second  fort,  the  whites  sent  two  of  their 
interpreters  to  find  the  inhabitants.  A  mile  away  the  women 
of  tlic  region  were  discovered ;  the  poor  creatures,  in  the 
absence  of  their  husbands,  had  been  so  terrified  at  tlie  ap« 
proach  of  the  white  men  that  they  had  pulled  down  their 
houses  and  fled  inland,  bearing  away  as  much  com  and  other 
proper^  as  possible.  With  great  fear  they  allowed  Uie  inter- 
preters to  conduct  them  to  the  strangers ;  but,  won  by  gentle- 
ness, soon  gained  confidence,  and  proceeded  to  entertain  the 
visitors  as  well  as  possible. 

After  "  much  sending  for,"  a  man  of  the  tribe  was  brought 
forward,  shaking  with  fear,  but  who  regained  his  courage  so 
soon  as  he  found  that  trade  was  desired,  and  agreed  to  pro- 
duce his  skins.  He  also  said  that  the  squaw-sachcm  was  so 
far  inland  that  she  could  not  be  reached  in  season  for  an 
interview,  probably  being  near  Concord,  Mass.  It  was  here 
that  Tisquantam  showed  his  Indian  breeding,  by  advising 
the  whites  to  rob  the  savage  women  of  their  beaver  coats 
and  other  useful  matters;  for  he  said  they  were  bad  people, 
and  had  often  threatened  the  white  men.  The  latter  indig- 
nantly replied  that  were  the  natives  ever  so  bad,  they  should 
suffer  no  injustice:  their  words  mattered  little;  but  if  they 
resorted  to  hostile  acts,  they  should  fare  "  Car  worse  than  he 
desired." 

As  the  party  returned  it  was  followed  by  the  women,  who, 
in  their  eagerness  to  trade,  sold  the  very  beaver  coats  which 
constituted  almost  their  entire  dotliing;  yet  they  showed 
much  delicacy,  tying  little  boughs  of  trees  about  themselves, 
and  winnuig  from  Winslow  the  praise  "  they  are  more  modest  ' 
than  some  of  our  English  women  are."  With  a  promise  to 
come  again  if  the  natives  wtmld  save  thehr  furs,  the  visitors 
took  a  friendly  leave. 

Boston  Harbor  greatly  pleased  the  explorers,  they  declaring 
that  there  could  be  no  better  harbor  for  shij^ping.  As  they 
wound  their  way  among  its  forty-seven  beautiful  islands,  the 
most  of  which  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  but  now  were 
desolate,  they  regretted  that  tlicy  had  not  settled  there  instead 
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of  at  Plymouth.  Sailing  by  the  light  of  the  harvest-moon, 
they  reached  home  the  next  forenoon,  having  made  satis- 
fiictory  progress  in  estabUshing  good  leding  biitntcn  them- 
selves and  the  natives,  and  gained  a  goodly  addition  to  tlie 
stock  of  beaver  with  which  they  were  to  reduce  tlieir  heavy 
ddit  to  the  Adventuica.* 

*  ShifMBcnU  of  beaver  cootioued  highly  profitable  until,  after  naay  yean, 
dM  mfiHf  failed.  The  far  becuw  very  popular  in  Eoglaod,  and  cowld  aoC 
always  be  furnished  in  quandtiea  sufficient  for  the  demand.  A  pound  sterling 
fur  a  pound  of  beaver  was  often  the  rate  in  London.  The  beaver  was  ihe  ^nanci^l 
MhratkMi  of  the  Colooy,  and  it  detenrct  to  iad  a  place  among  the  official  em- 
bleoM  of  our  Commonwealth,  as  onoe,  in  a  brief  era  of  good  taste,  it  was  placed 
oil  one  ol  the  postage^tamps  of  Canada,  and  is  still  emblaioocd  oo  the  escutcheon 
ofMcvYofkdif. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


WINSLOWS  MARRIAGE.— CIVIL  MARRUCES, 

^^III^  autumn  of  163 1  waned  on  a  prosperous  community. 
i>  The  ridowst  had  ceased,  though  it  had  destroyed  one 
half  the  company;  hut  h  was  equally  true  that  one  half  had 
sumved  itt  and  that  uniform  good  health  now  blessed  the 
settlement 

On  Leyden  Street  were  seven  dwelling-houses  and  four 
public  buildings.  One  of  the  latter  was  for  worship  and 
town-meetings ;  it  was  also  available  as  a  hospital  or  work- 
shop. The  others  were  depots  for  provisions,  clothing, 
trading-stock,  and  general  supplies,  while  in  one  was  gar- 
nered the  year's  crop.  The  corn  had  liberally  repaid  the 
labor  expended  on  it,  and  the  smaller  grains  had  yielded 
moderately.  The  peas  alone  iailed,  late  planting  and  drought 
having  been  fttal  Upon  the  whole»  the  crops  had  been 
highly  satisfiictofy  and  encouraging. 

The  houses  had  been  put  in  good  condition  for  winter,  a 
store  of  materials  provided  for  additional  buildings,  and  a 
goodly  stock  of  furs  and  prepared  lumber  made  rendy  for 
export  to  England  by  the  next  ship.  The  waters  swarmed 
with  fish,  abundant  sea-fowl  flew  along  tlie  shore,  and  in  the 
woods  were  found  herds  of  deer  and  a  plentiful  store  of  wild 
turkeys.  The  settlers  were  in  amity  with  all  the  Indians  of 
the  region,  and  with  the  more  important  were  in  intimate 
friendship. 

The  Pilgrims,  fond  as  they  were  of  social  enjoyment,  had 
sboe  landhig  known  no  day  of  rest  except  the  sacred  6ty  of 
worship.  Now  that  the  summer  was  past  and  the  harvest 
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ended,  they  determined  to  have  a  period  of  recreation,  com- 
bined with  thanksgiving  for  their  many  mercies.  The  Gov- 
ernor thereupon  sent  out  four  huntsmen,  who  in  one  day 
secured  enough  game  to  supply  the  Colony  for  aeariy  a  wcdc 
Hospitality  was  exteoded  to  M assasoil,  who  accepted  aud 
brought  ninety  people  with  him.  The  guests  remained  three 
days,  during  which  tliey  captured  five  deer  to  add  to  the 
larder  of  their  hosts.  The  motley  company  indulged  in  a 
round  of  amusciucnts,  and  the  Colonists  entertained  their 
visitors  with  military  tactics  and  evolutions.  Without  doubt, 
religious  seniccs  opened  each  day;  for  the  Pilgrims  were 
cheerful  Christians,  who  carried  religion  into  all  their  affairs. 
Thus  licartily  and  royally  was  inaugurated  the  great  New 
England  festival  of  Thanksgiving.  For  two  centuries  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  peculiarity  of  tiie  Eastern  States;  but  it  has 
now  become  national,  its  annual  return  finding  a  welcome 
along  the  Lake  shore  and  the  Gulf,  and  finom  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.^ 

The  climate  of  Plymouth  had  proved  very  satis&ctofy. 
Winslow  writes  that  he  had  never  known  a  "  more  seasonable 
year,"  and  had  not  found  the  winter  colder  than  in  England, 

*  In  1633  a  public  day  of  Thanksgiving  is  noticed and  one  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  1633.  Under  the  head  of  "  John  Lothrop  "  it  will  be  seen  that  his  flock 
li^tMiiateatiBi6j6at  Sdtaata^  Just  alter  the  Colony  to  iM  fint  lerk*  d 
laws  Ind  prorMed  ferthe  appointment  tt  tuA  days  by  the  Govenior  aod  Coo* 
cil  Tlie  inference  is  clear  that  this  was  in  acconlancc  with  the  new  law,  es- 
pecially as  Magistrate  Hatberly  was  ooe  of  Lotbrop's  dock.  In  1639  Lothrop 
■KBtiaBt  Uie  ThaakagMnf  feaal^  ke  beiaf  the»  at  BamMable.  There  vaa 
a  Thanksgiving  ordered  for  Wednesday,  Nov.  25,  1668  (o.  s  ).  I  do  not 
doubt  that  such  a  religious  festival  was  held  after  every  harvest,  and  that  it 
was  so  much  a  mailer  of  course  that  the  records  did  not  mention  It  aay  mora 
than  they  did  the  great  training-day,  with  its  sermon  and  holiday  features.  The 
law  of  1636,  which  became  perniaitent,  proves  very  clearly  that  the  Thanksgiving 
day  was  om  of  lha  institutions  of  the  Colony.  One  wiiier  wiMt  Ikat  LoiSrap'a 
two  feasts  were  merely  local,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was 
any  general  festival  by  authority,  except  those  of  1621,  1623,  and  1O68.  If  so, 
why  in  their  very  scanty  list  of  laws,  in  1636^  did  they  make  careful  provision  for 
daysof  fukingandoftlunlc^viiig?  There  is  sUjgkt  record  either  of  faat-<by^ 
ImI  it  weddwdMitrd  to  soiifMMeHiat  they  were  aoe  held  Olhsr 

Colonics  held  thank^i^iviiig  .services  on  special  occasion-,,  but  Plymouth  seCM 
•o  have  originated  our  great  harvest-festival,  with  its  family  reunions  and  wide* 
i|Wead  duwl^* 
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—  meaning,  probably,  his  home  in  Worcestershir  e.  Contrary 
to  the  general  statement,  the  first  winter  was  exceptionally 
mild,  though  blustering.  In  the  village  tliere  was  little,  if 
any,  saowt  and  the  harbor  was  open.  Occasionally  the  entire 
haven  is  firoten,  and  the  winter  severe;  but  not  usually  so 
much  so  as  at  a  short  distance  inland.  The  Pilgrims  aSffikt 
well  have  been  thankful  that  to  their  suflerings  during  the 
first  winter  was  not  added  a  season  of  great  rigor,  such  as 
was  experienced  at  Plymouth  in  1633  and  1642.  It  has  been 
thought  that  in  this  latter  case  the  Colony  could  hardly  have 
survived. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  Colony  occurred  Mny  22.  I-^dward 
Winslow  had  been  a  widower  only  seven  weeks,  and  Susanna 
AVhite  a  widow  not  twelve  weeks :  but  the  case  was  excep- 
tional. What  would  be  indecorous  in  an  older  communis 
was  here  proper  and  desirable.  Winslow  should  be  at  the 
head  of  a  household,  and  the  White  children  needed  a  pater^ 
nal  guardian,  especially  as  their  mother  was  occupied  with 
the  care  of  an  infant.  The  marriage  proved  fortunate  for  all 
concerned.  Among  Mrs.  WInsIow's  subsequent  children  was 
Josiah,  whom  fifty-two  years  later  she  snw  the  first  native 
governor  of  an  American  colony ;  thus  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  first  white  child  in  New  England,  the  wife  of  one 
governor  and  mother  of  another.  The  Pilgrims  had  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists  as  to  marriage ;  they  held 
that  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  Christians  had  never 
authorized  clergymen  to  perform  marriage  services,  but  that 
marriage,  with  its  civil  obligations  and  its  connection  with  the 
rights  of  property,  as  well  as  its  business  importance  to  the 
State,  should  make  it  a  strictly  civil  contract,  to  be  entered 
into  before  the  magistrate.  Indeed  the  Pilgrims  could  not 
well  practise  any  other  method ;  for  Elder  Brewster  was  not 
a  clergyman,  but  remained  through  life  a  mere  lay  officer 
in  the  church.  Marriage  before  a  magistrate  was  the  rule 
throughout  New  England  for  generations.* 

>  Sn  lapplmailaiy  dMpter,— "  Ifaniiie  CdcbnttoBi.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  "  Mayflower's "  Passengers.  —  Who  are  the  Living,  and  Who  the 
DeadI— Ust  of  FanUes.— Biographical  Nolet. 

A  S  the  first  year  of  tiie  Pilgrim  Colony  approaches  iti 
close,  the  reader  may  well  ask  for  the  names  of  those 
who  have  fallen,  and  of  those  who  have  survived.  Since  the 
re-discovery  of  Bradford's  History  such  a  list  is  possible; 
but  before  1855  not  even  the  number  of  the  "  Mayflower's  " 
passengers  was  certainly  known  to  historical  writers.  Many 
gave  it  as  a  hundred  and  one,  some  a  hundred;  it  will 
be  wen  to  be  a  bundred  and  two.  Many  of  the  names 
were  unknown,  and  great  errors  were  made  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  company.  For  mstanoe,  John  Howland  was  so 
confidently  supposed  to  have  brought  as  his  wife  a  daughter 
of  Governor  Carver  tiiat  the  statement  was  engraved  on  bis 
tombstone  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  death ;  the  number 
of  their  children  was  also  stated  by  tradition.  Yet  when 
Bradford's  book  came  to  light  it  was  found  that  Car\'er 
brought  no  children,  and  that  Howland  did  not  marry  until 
some  years  after  his  arrival,  his  wife  being  EUzabeth  Tillcy, 
who  was  fourteen  years  old  at  the  landing. 

In  the  roll  of  the  "  Mayflowei's "  passengers  It  is  worth 
while  to  notice  their  truly  English  names.  Of  course  there 
are  no  middle  names,  for  such  were  not  in  general  use  even 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  our 
revolutionary  officers  and  early  Presidents.  Those  who  im- 
agine that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  inclined  to  uncouth  Hebrew 
names,  or  those  derived  from  Scriptural  texts  and  religious 
phrases,  may  be  surprised  to  notice  that  of  the  known  Chris- 
tian names  of  the  male  passengers  more  than  a  fifth  are 
simply  John,  almost  as  many  being  cither  William  or  Edward; 
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wliile  with  the  other  aex  the  finest  of  English  names  pre* 
domfainte. 

PASSENGERS  IN  THE  "MAYFLOWER,"  CAPE  COD, 

NOV.  SI,  ite 

"Mr.**  was  Aeo  spokea  as  Master,  sad  ntiially  so  written.  Tin • 
deaoles  thoae  wbo  brought  children.  The  f  shows  those  who  left  wives 
who  came  soon  after.  The  children  are,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  order 
of  seniority.  Those  who  died  during  the  first  year  are  in  iiaiic.  The 
age  attheUmding  is  given,  when  kaowii,fbiis:  (30)1  sod  she.  si  the  r^ht, 
the  dsis  ol  decssss  of  those  who  snrrlvsd  the  fiisi  jesr. 


Adult  Colonists,  59. 


Mr.  John  Carvtr. 

John  Tilley.* 

His  Wife,  KaOmrtm, 

HkWifk,Bri^ 

W  TO 

Thmuts  Hogers* 

Mr.  William  Bradford  (30)  . 

i<S7 

His  Wife,  Dorothy  (23). 

Thomas  Tinker 

Mr.  Edward  Winslow  (25}  . 

165$ 

His  Wife,  • 

His  Wife,  EliMabcth, 

John  Rigdalt. 

Mr.  Wniltam  Biewiter  •  (54) 

HisW^AIUt. 

His  Wife,  Mary  (51)  .   .  . 

1626? 

James  CkiUmS,^ 

Mr.  Isaac  Allerton  *  (33)  • 

1659 

His  Wife,  . 

HU  Wife,  Mary, 

Edward  Fuller.* 

Mr.  Ssnrael  Fuller,  SufeoBf  1633 

HU  W^,  — w 

Captain  Myles  Stsndish 

t6s6 

JsitiS  Turner.* 

His  Wife,  Rose. 

Francis  E^ton  •  .   •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Christopher  Martin, 

His  Wife,  Sarah. 

HiM  tVi/k,  , 

Mtsts  Ftsidisr, 

Mr,  tyaOMmifmUiiit.* 

Jstut  GmJ^um, 

His  Wife,  . 

Thomas  WilHams, 

Mr.  Wiliiam  White  • 

Degory  Priest\  (41). 

His  Wife,  Susanna    .   .  • 

1680 

Edmmtd  MargsMH, 

Mr.  Stephen  HopUiis*  •  • 

1644 

Ri^Mri  BfUltrtt^gs* 

His  Wife  Elirabeth    .   .  . 

164- 

John  Allerton. 

Mr.  Richard  Warren  f    .  . 

1628 

John  Howland  (27)    .   .  . 

1673 

Gilbert  Winslow  (21st  yr.). 

George  Sonle    •  •  •  •  • 

itto 

Edward  Dotey  (Doten)  •  • 

i6s5 

John  Crackstotie.* 

Francis  Cook  •]  (38  ?)     .  . 

1663 

Thomas  English. 

John  Billington  *   .   .   .  . 

1630 

Richard  Gardner. 

His  Wife.  Elesnor. 

John  Aldstt  (ai)    .  .  .  • 

itty 

Edward  Tillty. 

i6s- 

His  Wift,  Aim. 
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William  Trevor. 


John  Hooke. 
Roger  Wildtr, 


I 


Oke  Year,  a. 

 Ely. 


Edward  Thm^tmu 
EUm  Story, 


Priicllla  MoIBm   .  . 

Mary  Chilton  

Mrs.  Carver's  tnaid  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  TiUey  (14)  .  .  . 
Detiie  If  ioler. 

AUeitoo  (over  13). 


SsavAMTS  (rJUESUMEo  Minors),  9. 

William  Holbcck, 
RoUrt  Car/sr. 

WiOiaio  l^ttmm  < 


Youths  amo  Childbbm. 
drift  It. 


1687 

1679 

162- 

1687 


Constance  Hopldnt  (over  13)  1677 

Damans  Hopkins  .  •  after  1666 
Mary  Allerton  (11) .  .  •  .  1699 
Humility  Cooper. 


BtySt  21. 


Wreetling  Brewster   •  . 

Joseph  Mullins. 
Bartholomew  Allerton. 
John  Crackstone*  Jr.  .  . 
Giles  Hopkins  (abont  15) 

■  Turner. 

■  Turner  (ad). 
John  Billington,  Jr.     .  . 
Frands  mUngtoo. 
Joseph  Rogers  .  .  .  . 


1650 


1628? 
1690 


162S-9 
SumUKV. 


JolmCoolc  1694? 

Richard  More  »  •  .  .  .  1656 

Jasper  More. 

His  Brother  — — . 


Henry  Sampson  (6) 
Resolved  White  (5) 

  Tinker. 


.  .  1684 
after  1690 


Samuel  Fuller  1683 

Samuel  Eatun  (infant).    .    .  1684 

Ooeanus  Hopkfais.  da  before  1617 


DM. 

TottL 

...  36 

23 

59 

2 

3 

I 

9 

10 

It 

15 

21 

• 

51 

SI 
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Elizabeth  TiUey  was  daughter  of  John;  the  boy,  Samuel  Fuller,  wee 
•onofEdmnL  The  parentage  of  the  others  does  not  need  ei^huiatioo. 


LIST  OF  PILGRmS.— PAMIUES,  BTa 


Of  the  fil^-onc  dead,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Edward 
Thompson,  Jasper  More,  Dorothy  Bradford,  and  James  Chil- 
ton died  in  IVovincctown  Harbor,  and  of  course  were  btirlcd 
there ;  the  others  all  died  after  reaching  Plymouth,  and  were 
buried  on  Cole's  Hill,  near  the  Rock. 

Martin,  Hopkins,  Mullins,  Billington,  Warren,  John  Aller- 
ton,  English,  Alden,  Trevor,  Ely,  Prower,  Langemore,  Dotey, 
and  lister,  with  the  fiuniUes  of  the  first  three,  joined  the  party 
when  it  reached  England.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Gardner 
and  Gilbert  Winslow  did  the  same.  Therefore  not  more  than 
eighty  of  the  company  were  from  Leyden.  Allowing  for  the 
younger  children  and  servants,  it  is  evident  that  not  half  the 
company  can  have  been  from  Robinson's  communicants. 

Button,  who  did  not  reach  Cape  Cod,  is  not  included  in 
this  list,  his  place  being  taken  by  Oceanns  Hopkins.  Dr. 
Prince,  by  counting  thcni  both  and  excluding  the  two  seamen 
who  were  for  one  year  a  part  of  the  Colony,  makes  the  pas- 
sengers a  hundred  and  one ;  and  this  is  often  given  as  the 
correct  count  As  has  l>een  seen,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
two,  or,  leaving  out  the  seamen,  a  hundred. 

Bradford  gives  thb  list  by  families  as  follows  (save  that 
hen  the  maiden  names  of  the  matrons  are  given  when  known, 
besides  some  slight  transposition  of  the  single  men,  and  the 
use  of  "  employee  "  for  "  servant,**  to  more  clearly  express  the 
meaning) :  — 

Thb  List  aoookdbw  to  Famlhs. 

Mk  ffkm  Cgtwr;  A  is  wife,  Katharine,'  Desire  Minter;  John 
Howland,  Roger  Wilder^  and  William  Latham  (employees)  ;  a  maid- 
servant, and  Jasper  More  ("  a  child  that  was  put  to  him  "). 

Mr.  William  nmdforcl  and  Ais  w(/le,  Dan^y  May.  (Their  son 
John  came  aAerward.) 

Mr.  Edmid  Wtadow ;  iUr  wife,  EUwOdk  Btirker;  Geoige  Soole 
and  ^Sfiicr        (emplojrees) ;  SUem  Mare,  who  was  **put  to  him." 

Mr.  William  Brewster ;  his  wife,  Miry  ;  their  sons,  Love  and  Wrest- 
ling ;  Richard  More  and  his  brother,  who  were  "  put  to  him." 

Mr.  Isaac  Allerton  ;  his  wife,  Mary  Norris ;  their  children,  Bar- 
tholomew, Remember,  and  Mary  ;  John  Hooke  (emptoyee). 

John  Crackstone  and  his  son,  John. 
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Captain  Mylet  StandUi  and  Jl«r  MNBfSr,  JbiCA 

Ifi;  Saomel  Fdler.  (Hia  wife  lad  cUU  cane  i6as.) 

Mr,  Ckrisfpher  MarUm;  kit         Sdomm  Fmmr  aad  JMi 

Langmore  (employees). 

i/r.  William  MulUns ;  his  mfts  thcff  rhiklrm,  Ju^  and  Frifr* 
cilia ;  Robert  Carter  (employee). 

Mr,  Wiliiam  Whitt;  his  wife,  Susaniu;  their  son,  Resolved; 
'       MMidk  and  JUmard  Tkompson  (employees). 

Ifr.  Siephen  Hopldna;  Ui  wife,  ESiabeUi;  llidr  dnldRn, GOa^ 
Constance  (by  a  funncr  wife),  Damaris,  and  Ooeanna;  Edward  Dotey 
(or  Doten)  and  Edward  Lister  (employees). 

Mr.  Richard  Warren.  (His  wife  and  five  daughtCW  oone  in  1693  ; 
two  sons  probably  in  1621.) 

Francis  Cooke  and  \m  aoo  John.  (Hb  wife  came  in  1623.) 

JohnBflHQgliiikj  liiawife^  Eieaiiarj  dieir  aom^  Join  aad  Rndk 

Jidmuid  TSUeymdJUtw^Am;  fSbOt  couiiM»  Heoiy  SanpaoD 
and  Humility  Cooper. 

JoAn  TtU^t  kit  vtiff,  Bri4pt  Vm  der  yiOdei  thdr  daqgMor 
Elizabeth. 

Thomas  Rogers  and  his  son  Joseph. 

Thtmas  lUktr;  kit  wfft,  and  tiUirtm 

J^kmJItktgiaUmikitw^Mim, 

JkmuCkiitms  A£r  apgffi^  and  tlidr  dangMer,  Ifaiy. 

Edward  ROUr  ;  hU  w^t,  and  tlwir  aon  Sanud. 

John  Turner  and  his  two  sons. 

Francis  Eaton ;  his  wife  Sarah,  and  their  infant  son  SamueL 
Degory  Priest,    (His  wife  and  children  came  1623.) 
Mttet  RitdUr :  JMw  Goodman:  TStomaM  tKUuuat:  SdmMmd 
Mturgam;  Rkkard  BrHttHdgn  Johm  ABerim;  Xidkard  CtaHks 
Thomas  English  ;  Peter  Brown ;  Gill>ert  Winslow ;  Richard  Gardner ; 
John  Alden  (cooper)  i  William  Trevor  and  Ely  ^uied  aeamen). 

DM.  SotM  tml 

10  8  18 

14  4  »8 

7  25  32 

8  3  II 

19  II  93 

51        51  lOS 


Summary. 

Hubaadi  

Wives  

Children  and  Youths  .... 

Minor  employees,  etc  

Other  men  
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Five  husbands  had  been  left  widowers,  and  one  wife  a 
widow;  nine  husbands  had  been  buried  with  their  wives; 
only  three  couples  remained  unbroken,  and  there  were  but 

two  couples  who  had  not  lost  some  member  of  their  family. 
Five  children  lost  both  parents ;  three  others  had  been  made 
fatherless,  and  three  motherless.  Such  was  tlie  work  of  the 
"first  sickness." 

Shbcial  Biogiaphical  Norrss. — Some  of  the  cmnpeny,  who  vaaj 

not  again  come  to  notice  prominently,  require  further  mention  here : 
('iill)crt  Winslow  (F^dward's  brother)  returned  early  to  England,  and 
there  died;  Gardner  became  a  sailor  before  1628,  and  died  early; 
Lister,  when  his  indentures  were  out,  went  to  Virginia,  and  there  died  ; 
Latham,  after  1643,  went  to  the  Bahamas,  and  with  others  starved  to 
death;  the  two  Mied  leainen  letnmed  to  England  at  the  end  of  their 
yew,  and  nine  yeais  hbet  IVevor  touched  at  ffynwath  as  csptafai  of 
the  "  Handmaid." 

Priscilla  Mullins  married  John  Alden  ;  Mary  Chilton  married  Gov- 
ernor Winslow's  brother  John,  and  lived  in  Boston,  leaving  children 
(her  daughter  Susanna  became  wife  of  Robert  Latiiatn,  of  Bridge- 
water)  ;  Mn.  Carver's  maid  married  Francis  Eaton,  and  died  in  a 
few  yean;  Elisabeth  Tilley  manried  John  Howland;  Oeaiie  Mbler 
soon  returned  to  England,  and  died;  Remember  AOerton  married 
Moses  Maverick,  of  Marblehead,  son  of  the  East  Boston  pioneer; 
Constinre  Hopkins  became  wife  of  Nicholas  Snow,  of  Eastham,  and 
Damaris  married  Jacob  Cook  (1646)  ;  Mary  Allertnn  (tlie  latest  sur- 
vivor of  this  entire  company)  married  Elder  Thomas  Cushman; 
HmniKty  Cboper  was  sent  for  by  friends  hi  England,  and  died  there. 

Love  Brewster  died  young;  Bartholoroew  AHeiton  retncned  to 
England ;  John  Crackstone,  Jr.,  froze  his  feet  white  lost  in  the  woods, 
and  died  from  a  resulting  fever ;  Giles  Hopkins  lived  at  Yarmouth,  | 
and  left  children  on  the  Cape,  while  Oceanus  died  early ;  Joseph 
Rogers,  often  conCounded  with  his  cousin  Joseph  R.,  kept  the  Jones 
River  ferry,  and  died  1678 ;  Richard  More  married  Christian  Hunt 
(1636),  and  had  a  family  in  Dtixbury ;  Henry  Sampson  married  Ann 
Flommer  in  1636,  and  also  reared  a  Duxhury  family ;  Resolved  White 
married  Judith,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Vassal,  of  Sdtuate,  and 
had  .1  family  in  ^^arshfleld  ;  Samuel  Fuller  became  an  honored  citi- 
Kn,  and  ancestor  of  an  honored  posterity ;  Samuel  Eaton  went  early 
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with  his  father  to  Duxbury,  and  died  at  MiddleboTOttgh, — ia  1660 
he  married  Martlu  BiUingtoo. 

lioiet  Fletdm**  fintwifewn  Maria  Bvaaa;  in  1613  he  aaanied 
at  liCydeii  Sanbi  widow  of  Wiman  Dfai^by*  Mn*  Bndlbfd  wat  froaa 

Wisbeach,  Cambridge,  England  ;  Mrs.  Standish  is  said  to  have  ctMne 
from  the  Isle  of  Man;  Mrs.  Winslow  was  from  Chetsura  (?),  Eng- 
bnd.  John  Crackstooe  had  at  Leydea  a  daughter  Anna,  wife  of 
Thomas  Smith. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TIm  Saoand  DcUchment.  —  The  "  Fortune."  —  Cushman's  Vteit— Wcf- 
ton's  UniairneM.— The  " Peirce  Patent." 

ON  the  19th  of  November  (1621)  the  Nauset  Indians  saw 
a  ship  feeling  her  way  into  the  Cape  Harbor,  and  widi 
wonderful  quickness  convejned  the  intelligenoe  to  Plymoutii« 
The  PUgrfanSt  shice  the  saiUng  of  the  ''Majrflower**  seven 
months  before,  had  seen  or  heard  no  more  of  the  outside 
world  than  if  it  had  been  blotted  from  existence.  Yet  they 
felt  not  joy,  but  alarm,  at  the  prospect  of  again  meeting  Euro- 
peans. They  did  not  expect  a  friendly  visit  until  spring,  for 
not  till  then  could  new  Colonists  begin  to  live  in  comfort,  or 
be  of  use  to  the  settlement.  They  suspected  the  strange 
ship  to  be  French,  coming  with  hostile  intentions;  for  England 
and  France  were  then  at  war. 

The  diminished  band  might  well  dread  an  encounter  with  a 
crew  of  fierce  privateersmen  armed  to  the  teeth;  but  in  the 
defence  of  thehr  wives  and  children  the  Pilgrims  were  not  the 
ones  to  count  their  opponents.  Standish  had  under  him 
twenty  men.  Imagine  them  drawn  up  in  two  ranks.  In  the 
first  rank  is  seen  Governor  Bradford  and  Elder  Brewster. 
The  good  Elder  fights  as  he  prays,  and  though  he  would  far 
rather  convert  an  enemy  than  hurt  him,  he  would  not  dream 
of  allowing  him  the  first  fire.  Then  come  Edward  Winslow 
and  Isaac  Allerton,  the  wise  Dr.  Fuller,  the  grave  Richard 
Warren,  the  robust  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  genial  John  How- 
land,  and  that  young  enthusiast  John  Alden,  and  then  Peter 
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Brown,  the  ancestor  of  John  Brown  of  Oaiawatomie.  It  b 
not  necessary  to  name  the  file-doaen;  with  such  leaders  they 

must  surely  be  heroes. 

On  November  20th,  just  one  year  from  the  day  the  "  May- 
flower "  sighted  the  hills  of  Cape  Cod,  their  sentry  on  Fort 
Hill  shouted,  "Sail,  hoi"  The  leaders  were  alert.  The 
vessel  was  dimly  seen  standing  out  from  the  Cape,  and  her 
course  anxiously  watched,  until  it  became  evident  that  she 
was  heading  for  Plymouth.  Then  a  cannon  was  hred  from 
the  battery  to  call  in  those  who  had  gone  to  work.  Every 
man  fell  into  his  place,  and  tiie  half-dozen  boys  that  could 
handle  a  gun  went  with  alacrity  to  stand  by  their  fethers. 
From  three  to  four  hours  of  suspense  passed  quickly;  but 
many  times  did  the  sharp  eye  of  Standlsh  inspect  every  one's 
equipment  and  repeat  his  directions  in  short,  decisive  terms. 
The  stranger  drew  into  the  harbor ;  and  when  sufBcicntly  near, 
threw  out  from  her  "  ancient-staff"  the  red  cross  of  I'^n^^land. 
Equally  unexpectcil  and  joyful  was  the  discovery  made  that 
she  was  the  "  Fortune,"  a  ship  of  only  fifty-five  tons, 
despatched  by  their  associates. 

The  Adventurers  had  sent  Robert  Cushman  over  to  exam- 
ine affairs  and  return  to  them  with  a  report,  and  with  him  had 
forwarded  some  thirty-five  new  Colonists.  As  the  reader  has 
just  studied  the  names  of  the  first  company,  those  of  the  new- 
comers will  be  of  interest.  The  following  is  the  best  list  that 
can  now  be  offered.  The  age  at  landing  and  the  year  of 
death  are  given  when  known.  Those  in  italics  either  died  or 
removed  before  1627 :  — 


John  Adams   1633 

William  Bassett   1667 

Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

Edward  Hompassc   1684? 

J ouailian  Brewster  (28)  •   1^59^ 

Qement  Briggs. 

Thooias  Cushmsn  (14)   1691 

Stephen  Dean   1634 

PhiUp  de  la  Noye  (19)   1681 
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Widow  NT nrtha  Ford,  and  ber  childieil^— • 

William  Ford   1676 

John  Ford   1693 

Martha  Ford  (see  end  of  note)   1684? 

Robert  Hkks   164B 

WilHuD  Pdmer  

William  Palmer,  Jr. 

lliomns  Prence  (19)  •••••••••••••  1674 

Moses  Simonson. 

John  Winslow   1674 

William  Wright   1633 


IliflSni  A»(  JUIm  Qumm,  Wittkm  Cmmtr,  TkowuuJ^knet 
mmT  jm^  Vf^&S^M  JSnUtHf  JB0uttt  JUitfjpiMf  ^FXfMCf  JUiffttiip 
Austin  NidMas,  JVi/Jhrn       Jhiglk  Statk,  Jmm  Skm-^ 

This  list  foots  up  but  thirty-three,  while  Bradford  says 
thirty-five  came.  The  other  two  names  are  involved  in  mys- 
teiy ;  for  in  1634,  at  tliediilribiitioii  of  an  acre  to  cadi  inhabi* 
tant^  only  thirty-three  acres  were  assigned  to  those  '*  which 
came  in  the  '  Fortune.' "  Two  may  have  died  or  removed, 
or  have  been  children  who  were  at  once  absorbed  by  the 
lanulies  which  came  in  the  "  Mayflower."  This  latter  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  the  survivois  of  the  "  Mnyfloweri"  of 
whom  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  forty-nine,  re- 
ceived at  least  sixty-eight  acres,  showing  an  accession  of 
nineteen ;  of  these  a  few  were  children  born  since  the  landing, 
or  Indians  domesticated;  but  the  most  must  have  been  new 
arrivals.' 

*  Several  oC  this  little  band  were  among  die  pfoneers  of  Doxbary;  namely* 
Wmiam  Bemett,  Uackemith  end  armorer,  who  left  %  good  library,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Basaetts  in  that  region.  Mrs.  Bassett  wns  his  third  wife,  the  first 
having  been  "  Cedl  Lecbt  **  (as  the  Datch  scribe  qwlled  it)  |  and  the  second 
fmariled  i6tt)  was  Margaret  Oldham  (fhre  months  earlier  he  haid  bcm  paiUlshed 
to  Mary  Bntler,  who  soon  died).  Bassett  was  also  one  of  the  Bridtgeiiater  pio- 
neeta.— Jonathan  Brewster,  the  Elder's  oldest  ton.  —  De  La  NoyCb  whose  name 
becmne  DdaiMi  f  Savage  dihiha  De  La  Moye  the  son  of  Jean  and  Marie  De  Lamay. 
Naral  Con^tmrtrir  I?.  F.  Delano,  of  South  Scifiiatc,  eminent  in  the  United  States 
Na»y  of  the  Rebellion,  was  a  descendant  of  Phillip,  who  died  i68j),  the  progeni- 
tor of  all  of  that  name  in  this  part  of  the  country.  —  John  Ford,  and  William 
Foid^  Iht  miller.— William  Palmer,  mdler.— Thomaa  Froaca,  for  dlghtaas 
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Besides  two  months  on  the  ocean,  these  passengers  had 
been  kept  in  the  English  Channel  another  two  months  by 
baffling  winds.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  lively  young 
men  whose  religious  charMters  were  yet  to  be  formed;  and 
while  on  shore  at  the  English  Plymouth  were  so  glad  to 
escape  from  ship-life  that  they  sold  all  their  spare  clothing 
and  other  property  to  get  spending  money,  or,  as  Bradford 
says,  "  many  of  them  had  brushed  away  their  coats  and 
cloaks  at  Plymouth  as  they  came."  Neither  had  they  bed- 
ding, "  nor  pot  nor  pan  to  dress  any  meat  in."  Such  rollickers 
seemed  sadly  out  of  place  in  the  grave  community,  but  most 
of  them  eventually  mtidc  excellent  citizens. 

Robert  Cushman  had  come  in  part  to  persuade  the  people 
to  assent  to  the  two  "  articles"  rejected  at  Southampton.  It 
was  probably  for  this  purpose  that  he  now  delivered  (Sunday, 
Dec.  9/19,  1 621)  a  discourse  against  self-love,  taking  a  toxt 
from  I  Cor.  x.  24:  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every 
man  another's  wealA."  On  his  return  to  England  th»  dis- 
course was  printed.  It  is  interesting  as  being  probably  in  the 
style  of  the  prophesying  which  was  then  practised  in  public 
worship,  and  as  one  of  the  first  two  documents  printed  con- 
cerning the  Pilgrim  Republic;  Mourt's  Relation  being  the 
other.  This  discourse  has  been  reprinted,  and,  under  the 
name  of  "  Cushman's  Sermon,"  has  been  praised  overmuch, 
for  it  is  in  truth  rather  a  dull  affair.^ 

years  governor  of  the  Colony.  —  Moses  SimoMOO,  vllOta  MUBC,  duu^ng  tO 

Simmoits,  has  been  honorably  transmitted. 

Among  the  others  the  lud  Cushman,  who  became  Brewster's  next  succciibor 
H  Elder,  early  lost  his  mother,  Sarah,  and  his  father  had  married  Mary  Single* 
ton  in  1617 ;  Stephen  Dean,  projector  of  the  first  oom-mill  in  the  Colony,  nur- 
tied  Elizabeth  King  about  1637,  and  died  1634,  leaving  three  children ;  Ilicks 
was  for  a  time  unfriendly  to  the  Government,  txit  iKcame  a  good  cilixen,  coo* 
oerningwhoie wool-polling  at  Sonthwark  la  1616  a  curloiM  alRdavltwaa  recorded 
in  Plymouth,  1638 ;  John  Winslow  was  a  brother  uf  Edward,  and  became  an 
active  citiien  and  officer  until  bis  removal  to  Boston,  about  1657,  leaving  chtl* 
dren  In  both  plaees  t  WiUfam  Wrfght,  a  woftKy  man,  became  Bra&ordii  brother' 
in-law  after  1627,  his  wife  being  Priscilla  Carpenter;  Mrs.  Ford's  third  child 
(Martha)  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  born  the  night  after  her  landing,  thus  leav- 
ing yet  another  nf  the  tbifty4be  lo  be  aceouBtcd  for.  Thia  Martha  was  married 
to  William  Nelson  164a 

'  In  au  edition  of  Cushman's  Discourse,  Judge  Davis  uf  liuston  advanced  the 
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Cuslinian  was  still  full  of  faith  in  Weston ;  and  while  desir- 
ing most  ardently  tlic  welfare  of  the  Colony,  he  was  very 
earnest  to  obtain  a  consent  to  the  articles  rejected,  which  he 
beUeved  just  to  both  parties.  When,  therefore,  he  found  the 
Colonists  still  opposed,  he  delivered  this  address,  intended  to 
persuade  some,  and  overawe  others.  The  so-called  sermoii  Is 
mahily  the  censorious  plea  of  an  attorney  for  the  Adventurers. 
If  any  reply  was  made,  Cushman  naturally  omitted  to  print 
it;  he  however  prefaced  his  printed  discourse  with  an  instruc- 
tive little  sketch  of  the  Colony.  He  supposed  New  England 
to  be  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  in  soil  and  climate 
to  Old  England,  and  also  as  it  seemed  to  be  an  island  of  like 
size.  (Winslow  and  others  long  afterward  supposed  it  an 
island,  and  so  lately  as  the  American  Revolution  Lord  North, 
in  a  despatch,  spoke  of  New  England  as  an  island.)  Gush- 
man's  preface  is  especially  noticeable  from  its  testimony  as  to 
the  justice  and  benevolence  with  which  the  Colonists  were 
treating  the  natives.^  His  tendency  to  rebuke  and  dictation 
makes  his  evidence  the  more  oomdncing,  for  Cushman  wat  a 
man  of  truth  and  sincerity.  His  corroboration  of  Bradford 
and  Winslow  on  this  point,  and  his  additional  statement  as 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Pilgrims  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the 
savages*  is  therefore  of  great  Interest  and  value. 

idea  that  at  first  the  Pilgrims  pat  all  their  posseidoM  into  a  common  stocli,  and 
mtil  itftjind  no  indlvidwd  property.  In  his  edition  of  Morton's  MenoM  lie 

honorably  admits  his  error.  The  nnme  mistake  was  made  by  Rol>ert»on  and 
Judge  Marshall,  and  is  occasionally  repeated.  There  was  no  community  of 
goods,  thoogh  there  was  labor  in  oomnioa,  with  palilic  snppliei  ai  food  and 
clothing. 

*  Dr.  Yoong  says:  "The  first  planters  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  in- 
variably porchascd  of  the  natives  the  lands  on  which  they  settled  (at  Plymouth 
the  native  ovnera  were  all  dead)  for  considerations  deemed  at  the  time  folly 
eqahralent.  They  followed  literally  the  Inattuctlons  given  by  the  first  goreraor 
of  the  New  Engbiid  Company  to  Governor  Encllcotf  in  1629:  *  If  anv  of  the  sal- 
vages  pretend  right  of  inheritance  to  all  or  anv  part  of  the  lands  granted  in  oor 
patent,  we  pray  yon  endeavor  to  pardnae  timr  thie,  that  we  may  avoid  the  least 
scruple  of  iiitni<(ion.  Particularly  publish  that  no  wrong  or  injury  be  offered  to 
the  natives.'  And  in  1676  it  was  as  truly  as  proudly  said  by  Governor  Josiah 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth :  '  I  think  I  can  deafly  aay,  that  before  these  present 
troubles  broke  out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  In  this  Colony 
but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  proprietors."* 
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The  "  Fortune  "  was  soon  loaded  with  two  or  three  hogs> 
heads  of  beaver,  and  at  many  clapboaida  and  other  Idnda  of 
prepared  lumber  as  sbe  would  hold,  room  having  been  first 
appropriated  to  the  profitable  tassafiras.  The  total  value  una 
about  On  December  23d  the  ship  sailed  for  England. 

Mr.  Cushman  returned  in  her  as  he  had  intended,  and  Trevor 
and  Ely,  whose  year  of  service  had  ended,  went  with  him. 
This  left  the  population  of  the  settlement  at  least  eighty-six, 
of  whom  above  fifty  were  able  to  render  military  service. 
The  Pilgrims  were  justly  proud  of  this  cargo.  In  view  of 
their  great  loss  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  arduous  labors 
during  the  summer,  they  felt  that  their  English  partners  must 
be  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  on  receiving  this  pioneer 
cargo  from  the  infant  plantation.  Alas  I  As  the  ship  drew 
near  the  English  coast  she  was  captured  by  a  French  craft 
and  carried  into  Isle  Dieu;  her  cargo  was  taken  by  the 
captors,  but  af^er  fourteen  days  the  ship  and  company  were 
released.  Cushman  preserved  his  papers,  among  which  were 
valuable  letters  from  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  William  Hilton, 
and  also  Bradford's  and  Winslow's  Journal,  called  Mourt's 
Relation. 

The  "  Fortune  "  brought  a  letter  from  Weston,  who  severely 
censured  the  Colonists  because  they  did  not  collect  a  cargo 
for  the  "  Mayflower  '*  on  her  return  the  previous  spring.  He 
said  that  he  knew  the  cause  was  their  weakness,  but  that  it 
was  "  more  weakness  of  Judgment  than  of  hands.**  But  if 
they  should  give  the  ** Fortune"  a  good  lading,  and  consent 
to  tiie  disputed  articles,  he  added :  — 

"  I  promise  you  I  will  never  quit  the  business,  though  all  the  other 
Adventoren  should.  .  .  .  And  so  praying  God  to  bless  you  with  all 
giaoes  neoosBiy  bodi  for  this  liib  uid  that  to  come,  I  rest  your  very 
loving  friend, 

"TtaOHAS  Wbston." 

1  A  bogtlMsd  iMld  tboBt  191  liMfftMUM.  TlwM  •vmgcd  some  t(  Ibi. 

each,  and  sold  in  England  at  near  psr  pound  weight,  and  for  extra  f^nc  par- 
cels 24s.  The  other  •kins  and  aaull  pittrf  often  paid  the  charges  on  the  entire 
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Strange  to  say,  without  even  waiting  for  a  reply  to  hi<;  letter 
or  for  the  return  of  the  "  Fortune,"  he  withdrew  from  the 
enterprise,  the  first  and  only  one  to  leave  it  thus  early;  and 
then,  besides  endeavoring  to  establish  a  rival  settlement  to 
intercept  the  Plymouth  trade,  he  defrauded  the  Colony  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  adding  in  each  case  fbe  ain  of  ingiati* 
tttde  for  benefits  expressly  bestowed  on  him. 

Bradford  made  a  graiid  reply  to  Weston,  beginning  as 
fellows:  — 

**  Sm, — Yonr  laige  letter  written  to  Mr.  Carver  and  dated  the  6th 
of  July*  1691, 1  have  received  the  todi  of  November,  wfaerefai  (after 
the  apology  made  for  yourself)  yon  ky  many  heavy  impatationa  upon 

him  and  us  all. 

"  Touching  him,  he  is  departed  this  life  and  now  is  at  rest  in  the 
Lord  from  all  those  trouhles  and  incumbrances  with  which  we  are  yet 
to  strive.  He  needs  not  my  apology ;  for  his  care  and  pains  were  so 
great  for  the  common  good,  both  ours  and  yours,  as  that  therewith 
(it  is  thought)  he  oppreaied  hfanadf  and  shortened  his  day»  of  wboae 
km  we  cannot  mfficientfy  eonifdain*  At  ffttik  char kbs  in  this  adven* 
ture  I  confess  you  have  been,  and  many  losses  may  smtafai;  but  the 
loss  of  his  and  many  other  honest  and  iodostzioos  men's  lfa«s  caanot 
be  valued  at  any  price.  .  .  . 

"  But  it  pleased  God  to  visit  us  then  with  death  daily,  and  with  so 
general  a  disease  that  the  fiving  were  scarce  able  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  the  well  not  in  any  roeasore  sufficient  to  tend  the  side.  And  now 
to  be  so  greafty  blamed  for  not  lie|||iting  the  ship^  doth  Indeed  gn 
near  us  and  amdi  discourage  us.  But  you  say  you  know  we  w31  pre* 
tend  weakness ;  and  do  you  think  wc  had  not  cause  ?  Yes,  you  tell 
us  you  believe  it,  but  it  was  more  weakness  of  judgment  than  of  hands- 
Our  weakness  herein  is  great,  we  confess ;  therefore  we  will  bear  this 
check  padently,  among  the  rest,  till  God  send  ns  wiser  men.*' 

This  b  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  Bradford's  composi- 
tion, and  one  which,  by  united  manliness  and  pathos,  will 
impress  the  render.  He  proceeded  to  state  that  the  Pilgrims 
had  decided  to  yield,  and  had  therefore  signed  the  long-con- 
troverted articles;  as  the  ship  was  also  well  laden,  and  all  his 
demands  complied  with,  it  was  hoped  that  friendship  would 
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once  more  prevail,  and  his  promises  not  be  forgotten.  Espe- 
cially must  he  take  notice  that  the  thirty-five  people  just 
landed  had  been  sent  out  with  no  provisions  to  support  them 
till  the  next  harvest;  therefore,  unless  he  would  sec  that  the 
Adventurers  sent  a  prompt  supply,  as  Cushman  would  certify, 
a  (amine  must  visit  the  settlement  Alas  for  hope  deferred, 
making  tiie  heart  sickl  Not  only  was  Weston  the  first  to 
desert  them,  but  the  Adventurers  who  remained  left  the  Colo- 
nists to  starve.  The  provisions  in  the  "  Mayflower"  were  the 
last  that  her  passengers  ever  received  from  them. 

Not  only  were  the  "  Fortune's  "  people  landed  with  no  suste- 
nance for  the  winter  and  spring,  but  the  ship  herself  required 
to  be  rcvictuallcd  from  the  scanty  stores  of  the  Colonists. 
After  she  sailed,  an  estimate  of  the  remaining  food  showed 
barely  enough  to  lust  till  July,  provided  ihc  settlers  were  put 
on  half  allowance.  This  severe  limitation  was  at  once  applied 
to  eveiy  person,  and  was  patiently  borne;  for  all  expected 
the  '* Fortune's"  successor  to  come  soon  with  a  supply. 

The  Gilonists  worked  steadily  through  the  winter,  which 
seems,  like  their  first  one,  to  have  been  of  unusual  mildness. 
Although  but  half  fed,  their  health  and  courage  remained 
unabated.  Bradford  relates  one  incident  as  "  rather  of  mirth 
than  of  weight."  On  Christmas,  when  he  called  the  men  to 
follow  him  to  work,  the  sportful  portion  of  the  new  company 
protested  that  their  consciences  would  not  let  them  work  on 
that  day.  The  liberal  Governor  replied  tliat  he  would  force 
no  oac^s  conscience,  but  would  excuse  them  until  they  should 
be  "  better  informed."  On  returning  at  noon  he  found  the 
devotees  at  play  in  the  street,  some  pitching  the  bar,  others 
at  stool-ball,  and  so  on.  He  thereupon  took  away  their  im- 
plements, telling  them  that  his  conscience  would  not  let  them 
play  while  the  others  worked;  and  that  if  they  attached  a 
sanctity  to  the  day,  they  must  stay  in  their  houses  and  keep  it 
devotionally.  Those  young  men  acquiesced;  and  thenceforth 
asked  for  no  holidays  not  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Colony  had  received  by  the  "  Fortune  "  a  patent  of 
their  land  from  the  Council  for  New  England.    That  the 
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patent  miglit  be  in  the  name  of  some  resident  of  England,  it 
was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  John  Feirce  and  his  associates, 
<—  like  the  New  York  grant  formerly  received  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Company. 

This  patent  (dated  June  i,  1621, 0.8.)  was  the  first  grant 
made  by  this  near  Noith  Virginia  or  Mew  England  corpora- 
tioti.  The  document,  which  is  still  at  Plymouth  in  good  con- 
dition, bears  the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox» 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  \Var\vick,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  and  one  which  cannot  now  be  deciphered.' 
With  the  incredible  carelessness  formerly  shown  as  to  histori- 
cal documents  and  relics,  this  patent  was  once  lost.  Years 
after  it  had  been  supposed  to  have  disappeared  forever,  it 
was  accidentally  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  judge 
Davis,  to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  lent  by  some  official 
who  neither  made  a  note  of  the  fact  nor  took  the  trouble  to 
remember  it  The  patent  is  now  given  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society^s  Collections  (Vol.  IV.,  series  ii.,  p.  156), 
with  valuable  notes  by  Charles  Deane.  It  estaUished  no 
boundaries,  but  gave  to  Peirce  and  his  unnamed  associates  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  each  person  who  should  rem.nin  in 
the  Colony  three  years,  or  who  should  die  after  taking  ship 
thence.  For  four  years  after  that  limit  they  were  to  have  a 
hundred  acres  for  each  immigrant.  Rent  was  to  be  paid  after 
seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  for  each  hundred 
acres.  Eaidi'*midertaker'' was  to  have  fifteen  hundred  acres 
for  tiie  support  of  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals.  The 
Colonists  were  to  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  planting,  sell- 
ing, making  and  procuring  of  steples,  such  as  corn,  silk-grass, 
hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes,  potash,  iron,  clapboards, 
etc.  This  patent  remained  in  force  for  only  one  year,  and 
was  then  supplanted,  through  the  knavery  of  John  Peirce  (as 
will  be  seen),  by  one  under  which  he  ineffectually  sought  to 
make  the  Plymouth  people  his  vassals. 

*  Among  the  original  mcmhenut  llie  Camcll  for  New  England  were  Earl 
rrmHrnkc,  Grand  Master  of  FrcentaMnry  In  England  at  the  time  this  psiBat 
was  granted,  and  Eatl  Arundel,  who  became  Grand  Master  in  1633-^ 
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ANNOYANCES  FROM  THE  INDIANS. 

EARLY  in  1622  many  rumors  arose  of  hostile  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  Narragansels.  That  tribe,  thinidng 
that  if  the  Pilgrim  support  should  cease  they  might  subjugate 
the  Pokanoket  and  allied  nations,  felt  inspired  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  white  settlement. 

Soon  Tockamahamon  conducted  to  Plymouth  a  Narra- 
ganset  messenger  who  asked  for  Tisquantum,  but  seemed 
relieved  to  find  that  be  was  away  from  home ;  and  leaving 
for  him  a  sheaf  of  new  arrows  tied  around  widi  a  rattlesaake^a 
aldn,  attempted  to  depart;  but  being  required  to  remain  for 
that  night,  was  led  to  admit,  with  much  reluctance,  that  Uie 
messenger  whom  Canonicus,  his  king,  sent  the  previous  year 
to  treat  of  peace,  had  on  his  return  rather  persuaded  him  to 
war,  and  to  provoke  him  thereto,  embezzled  most  of  the  pres- 
ents sent  by  the  Governor,  and  then  dwelt  upon  the  meanness 
of  the  gift  as  compared  with  what  he  had  carried  to  Plymouth. 
It  was  desired  to  detain  the  man  until  Tisquantum  should  be 
present  to  question  him  minutely;  but  the  precise  Standish 
insisting  tliat  by  the  "law  of  arms"  a  messenger  must  not  be 
subjected  to  forcible  restraint;  the  envoy  was  sent  back  with 
a  bigb-soundhig  message  from  Brsdford.  The  Governor  ex- 
prisssed  his  desire  for  peace ;  but  if  Canonicus  was  determmed 
otherwise,  he  was  dared  to  put  in  an  appearance  with  his  host 
Indeed,  but  for  want  of  shipping,  the  Colonists  would  save 
him  that  trouble  and  seek  him  on  his  own  ground.  The 
messenger  at  once  departed,  though  the  weather  was  stormy 
and  he  was  urgently  invited  to  remain. 
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On  Usqaantam't  return  he  prcmotinoed  the  arrows  and 
snake-skin  to  be  a  challenge  to  war.  Bradford,  then  filling 
the  sidn  with  powder  and  bullets,  sent  it  back  to  Canonictis 
inth  a  message  still  more  defiant  than  the  former.  The  belli- 
cose chief  was  alarmed,  and  refused  to  receive  the  mysterious 
missive  into  his  house.  The  messenger  who  brought  the 
skin  would  not  take  it  back;  so  it  was  given  to  another,  who 
in  dread  passed  it  along ;  and  after  posting  a  long  time  from 
place  to  place,  it  finally  came  again  unbroken  to  Plymouth, 
having  answered  its  purpose  in  overawing  Canonicus. 

But  as  lofty  language  was  a  poor  reliance,  the  Colonists 
proceeded  to  empale  their  village.  A  line  of  palisades  was 
carried  from  the  shore  along  the  north  side  of  the  hamlet, 
and  thence  around  the  upper  part  of  Fort  Hill  to  Town 
Brook,  —  a  length  of  half  a  mile.  This  great  task  was  accom- 
plished in  five  weeks,  although  it  was  winter.  In  the  line 
were  four  flankin^^  bastions,  from  which  the  whole  outside 
could  be  raked  with  musketry.  In  three  of  these  bastions  or 
"  jetties  "  were  gates,  which  were  locked  at  night  and  constantly 
warded. 

Standish  next  proceeded  to  arrange  those  able  to  bear 
arms,  in  four  companies,  the  captains  of  which,  in  their  order, 
were  to  command  the  whole  body  if  he  should  be  absent  or 
disabled.  He  then  held  "  a  general  muster  or  training,"  at 
which  each  company,  with  a  dischai^e  of  musketry,  took 
possession  of  its  proper  station  in  the  line  of  defence.  Stand* 
ish  was  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  know  the  value  of  those 
little  military  forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  too  generally 
considered  frivolous;  and  consequently,  at  the  close  of  this 
first  of  New  England  "  musters,"  each  company  escorted  its 
captain  to  his  house,  and  fired  a  salute  on  leaving  him.  The 
little  captain-in-chtef's  new  battalion,  some  fidy  strong,  with 
his  tactics  and  disciplbie,  was  a  garrison  which  Canonicus 
might  well  hesitate  to  assail.^ 

As  there  was  fear  lest  the  savages  should  contrive  to  set 
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fire  to  the  houses,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  during  the  con- 
fusion, Standish  trained  one  company,  in  case  of  fire,  to  at 
once  form  a  square  around  the  endangered  building  and  face 
outward,  on  the  alert  for  an  enemy. 

Standish's  remarkable  force  of  character  was  shown  by  hb 
Inspiring  such  a  heterogeneous  body  with  the  spirit  of  mili- 
tary obedience  and  even  enthusiasm.  His  sharp  words  of 
coomiand,  his  patronizing  approval,  and  his  prompt  censure 
must  have  sounded  strangely  at  first  to  the  Governor,  the 
Assistant,  the  Klder,  the  Deacon,  and  other  leading  spirits,  and 
have  created  a  desire  to  resist  on  the  part  of  BiUin^ton,  Lis- 
ter, and  the  less  zealous  of  the  new-comers ;  but  Standish  at 
the  head  of  his  command,  was,  for  the  time  being,  the  greatest 
man  in  the  Colony,  and  though  most  obedient  in  civil  mat- 
ters, he  was  not  a  captain  who  would  waive  one  particle  of  his 
autiiority  when  under  arms.  By  the  couch  of  the  sick  his 
tyt  was  of  more  tiian  femhiine  gentleness;  but  when  on  mill* 
taiy  duty  was  such  that  no  deUnquent  cared  a  second  time  to 
iace  it,  and  before  it  the  murderous  savage  and  the  frenzied 
planter  with  levelled  gun  were  known  to  quail. 

In  March  it  was  decided  to  make  a  second  trip  to  Boston 
Harbor;  but  the  final  arrangements  were  disturbed  by  Hobo- 
mok's  suspicions  of  Tisquantum.  There  had  been  at  first 
some  fear  that  these  two  would  connive  to  benefit  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  Colonists;  and  the  latter,  therefore,  had 
not  been  sorry  to  find  some  little  jealousy  between  the  two. 
To  Insure  accurate  intelligence,  Bradford  more  especially 
patronized  Tisquantum,  and  Standish  Hobomok.  Hobomok 
now  advised  agahist  the  proposed  expedition,  expressing  a 
fear  that  the  Massachusetts  were  in  league  witii  iht  Nam- 
gansets  and  would  contrive  to  destroy  the  party,  or  that 
otherwise  Canonicus  would  attack  the  settlement  during  the 
absence  of  Standish  and  his  comrades.  He  alleged  that  he 
had  seen  many  consultations  between  strange  visitors  and 
Tisquantum,  which  were  always  broken  off  if  he  drew  near; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  Tisquantum  was  leagued  with  the 
enemy  to  lead  the  expedition  to  ruin. 
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The  leaders,  after  long  delibcrntion,  decided  that  they  must 
search  for  food,  and  that  a  timid  abandotimcnt  of  the  voyage 
woukl  give  confidence  to  their  enemies.  They  therefore  sent 
the  shallop,  with  Standish  and  ten  men,  accompanied  by  both 
Tisquantum  and  Hobomok.  While  the  boat  was  on  her  way, 
one  of  Tisquantum's  family  came  running  to  a  party  that  had 
gone  back  of  the  settleoient,  and  shouted  to  tiiem  to  hasten 
home,  for  the  Narraganseb,  with  Massasoit  and  G>rbitant,  . 
were  advancing  from  Namasket  to  destroy  the  plantation  in 
Standtsh's  absence.  He  showed  a  fresh  cut  on  his  iace,  say- 
ing that  he  received  that  for  speaking  hi  favor  of  the  English, 
and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  worse  usage.  He  frequently 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  fear  that 
the  enemy  were  following  close  behind.  On  being  taken  into 
Plymouth  he  repeated  his  story  to  the  Governor. 

Standish,  from  lack  of  wind,  was  still  off  the  Gurnet.* 
Hearing  three  alarm-guns  from  the  battery,  he  returned  as 
fast  as  he  could.  As  he  approached  the  village,  he  saw  tliat 
every  man  there  was  under  arms,  prepared  to  repel  an 
immediate  assault 

On  hearing  the  stoiy,  Holxmiok  said  flatly  that  it  was  false, 
and  he  most  stoutly  upheld  the  good  faith  of  Massasoit,  de- 
claring that  the  chief  would  not  undertake  any  SUCh  matter 
without  obtaining  the  approval  of  his  pineses^  or  "  men  of 
valor,"  of  whom  he,  Hobomok,  was  one.  The  Governor  said 
that  he  should  lament  a  war  with  any  of  the  natives,  but 
especially  with  Massasoit,  for  whom  his  love  "  more  ex- 
ceeded"  than  to  others.  The  honest  Hobomok  bluntly 
replied  that  as  there  was  no  cause  for  distrust,  the  Governor 
would  do  wdl  to  continue  his  alTedion.  Fmally,  Hobomok's 
wile  was  sent  to  Sowams  to  observe  matters.  Finding  eveiy- 
tiihig  as  usual,  she  told  Massasoit  what  had  happened  at 
njnnouth;  upon  which  the  Idng  was  much  provoked.  He 
sent  to  the  Governor,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  feeling8»  and 

1  This  point  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time  hy  the  naoM  "Gurnet,**  hj 
Winslow,  in  his  Relation.  lie  styles  it  "the  point  .  .  .  called  the  GWMt^ 
Note.**  Thi*  would  inplj  that  the  name  was  in  genecal  use. 
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assuring  him  that,  according  to  their  treaty,  notice  would  be 
given  of  any  hostile  indicatioiu. 

The  truth  is  that  If  obomok  and  Haimoit  were  to  lome 
extent  superior  to  their  nature  and  education.  Poor  Tisquan- 
turn  was  only  equal  to  Ills,  and  had  hoped  to  become  the 
most  important  of  the  savages  through  his  influence  with  the 
whites.  He  had  before  thb,  sent  private  word  to  several 
Indians  that  the  whites  meant  to  kill  them ;  and  after  receiv- 
ing satisfactory  presents,  would  pretend  to  have  secured  a 
pardon  for  the  intended  victim.  In  time  he  so  far  imposed 
on  his  countrymen  that  even  sachems  sought  his  protection, 
and  paid  court  to  him  rather  than  to  Massasoit.  Still,  the 
grand-sachem  stood  first  in  the  confidence  of  tlie  Colonists ; 
and  therefore,  as  Winalow  supposes,  Tisquantum  had  devised 
tills  tahic  alarm,  hoping  that  die  first  result  would  be  an  in- 
vasion of  Massasoit's  countiy,  and  such  overt  acts  as  should 
alienate  that  chief  firom  the  Colony.  Then  Tisquantum  might 
stand  first  in  the  regards  of  both  races,  and  reap  no  small 
dignity  and  profit. 

One  of  the  interpreter's  tricks  was  to  tell  the  natives  that 
the  white  men  kept  the  plague  buried  in  the  store-house, 
from  which  it  might  at  pleasure  be  sent  forth  to  any  people 
whom  his  friends,  the  whites,  might  wish  to  destroy.  One 
day  Tisquantum  came  to  the  store-house  just  as  the  ground 
had  been  opened  where  some  barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
kept  buried  without  hb  knowledge.  Hobomok  privately 
asked  him  what  those  barrels  were;  upon  which  the  ready 
story-teller  replied  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  plague 
was  kept,  as  he  had  often  intimated;  but  Hobomok  inquiring 
of  a  white  friend  as  to  the  matter,  the  plotter  was  exposed^ 
and  fell  into  yet  greater  disfavor  with  both  races. 

This  alarm  over,  the  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  was  resumed. 
Nothing  more  is  said  of  it  than  that  the  party  "  had  a  good 
store  of  trade,"  and  were  put  in  great  danger  by  a  storm  as 
they  re-entered  Plymouth  Harbor,  where  they  found  Massa- 
soit  waiting  to  vindicate  himself,  and  much  enraged  at  Tis- 
quantum. He  at  length  went  home  somewhat  pacified;  but 
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soon  after  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  Bradford  to  consent 
to  the  death  of  the  stirrer-up  of  strife.  The  Governor  replied 
that  the  culprit  deserved  death,  but  he  desired  that  it  might 
not  be  inflicted,  for  Tisquantum  was  of  great  value  to  the 
English,  who  without  him  couid  not  well  understand  the  king 
or  his  subjects.  Massasoit  sent  the  messenger  back  with 
others,  bearing  a  rich  present,  and  demanding  that,  aooording 
to  their  solemn  treaQr,  his  subject  Tisquantum  be  surren* 
dered.  He  also  sent  his  own  Icnife,  with  which  the  messes* 
gen  were  to  cut  off  Tisquantum's  head  and  hands  for  deUveiy 
at  Sowams  as  evidence  of  the  execution. 

Bradford  refused  Massnsoit's  gift  of  a  large  lot  of  skins,  be- 
cause the  surrender,  if  made,  should  not  be  for  a  consideration. 
He  invented  all  sorts  of  delays,  but  could  not  well  violate  the 
treaty.  If  he  should  openly  disregard  it,  the  Indians  would 
lose  confidence  in  the  white  man's  word,  and  be  ever  inclined 
to  bad  &ith.  Honor  was  hi  conflict  with  humanity'  and 
gratitude. 

When  Bradford  had  exhausted  his  last  pretext  for  delay, 

Tisquantum  was  summoned.  He  well  knew  for  what  he  was 
wanted ;  but  though  he  might  easily  have  escaped,  he  would 
not  attempt  it,  but  promptly  placed  himself  at  Bradford's  dis> 
posal.  He  made  no  appeal  or  complaint,  beyond  denouncing 
Hobomok  as  the  author  of  his  ruin.  At  this  moment  word 
was  brought  that  a  boat  had  just  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  and  disappeared  behind  tlie  land.  The  Governor  then 
declared  that  ^ere  were  such  rumors  of  collusion  between 
the  French  and  the  hostile  Indians  that  he  would  do  nolbfaig 
forther  hi  Tisquantum's  case  until  he  should  have  faivesti- 
gated  the  character  of  this  craft.  As  this  involved  pos^xme- 
ment  to  a  future  day,  the  messengers  flew  into  a  rage  and 
departed  for  Sowams.  Massasoit  also  was  very  angry  at  the 
non-surrender,  and,  discontinuing  his  visits  to  Plymouth, 
seemed  to  lose  all  friendship  for  the  Colonists.  Tisquantum 
was  no  more  molested ;  but,  with  a  due  regard  for  safety,  was 
ever  afterward  careful  not  to  venture  outside  tlie  protection  of 
the  white  men. 
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VftMm*B  Impudence.  — Scarcity  of  Food.— The  "Charity"  and  tbt 
"Swan."  — The  Weynottth  Qikmy.— Tuquaatun't  Death. >-£jipe- 
ditioa  for  Com. 

THE  boat  which  had  appeared  so  opportunely  for  Tis(|uan- 
tuin  was  the  shallop  of  the  *'  Sparrow/'-'-a  small  ship 
partly  owned  by  Westoa»  now  fishing  on  the  Mauie  coast  in 
company  with  some  thirty  other  English  vessels.  It  brought 
a  series  of  letters  from  Weston,  extending  over  three  months. 
The  earliest  gave  assurances  of  great  things  that  the  Adven- 
turers were  about  to  do  for  the  Colony ;  but  in  the  later  epistles 
Weston  announced  that  he  had  sold  his  shares  and  withdrawn 
from  the  Adventurers  altogether.  He  also  stated  that  he  was 
about  to  establish  near  Plymouth  a  settlement  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  sent  by  this  craft  seven  men  as  the  advance  of  his 
company.  These  men  he  coolly  begged  the  Plymouth  people 
to  keep  until  the  main  body  should  come.^  He  added  that 
he  had  sent  in  the  *'  Sparrow,"  for  the  Colony,  a  ton  of  bread 
and  a  quantity  of  fish ;  and  closed,  as  usual,  with  W9y  pious 
expressions  of  regard.  Bradford  seems  to  have  known  his 
man  too  well  to  base  any  hopes  upon  this  supply.  It  was 
well  that  disappointment  was  thus  saved  ;  for  Weston  not  only 
sent  no  bread  or  fish  to  the  Colonists,  but  neglected  to  furnish 
food  for  the  seven  men  he  thrust  upon  them.  His  thorough 
falsity  was  now  so  apparent  that  even  the  worthy  Cushman 
began  to  understand  him. 

The  people  at  Plymouth  were  at  length  famishing.  For 
six  montiis  they  had  lived  on  half  allowance;  but  June  found 

*  For  notices  of  some  of  these  men,  see  I'hineas  i'ratt,  Chap.  XXI.,  and  John 
Hmpdeak  CI119.  XX.,  mma. 
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them  with  an  empty  store-house.  Wild-fowl  and  ground-nuts 
were  out  of  season,  bass  were  plenty  in  the  outer  harbor, 
and  cod  in  the  bay ;  but  they  had  no  nets  strong  enough  for 
the  former,  and  no  deep-water  tackle  suited  to  the  haunts  of 
the  latter.  Lobsters,  clams,  and  muscles  were  obtainable 
with  oonsidenble  labor,  and  formed  the  chief  diet  during 
much  of  the  hot  weather.^  Shell-fish,  with  no  bread,  neatr 
or  vegetables,  and  often  scanty  in  amount,  proved  insufficient 
to  preserve  the  Iresh  complexions  and  the  strength  of  tiie 
people;  yet  the  settlers  had  a  wonderful  exemption  from 
disease.  Such  was  the  community  of  which  Weston  besought 
the  sustenance  for  son>c  months  of  srven  pioneers  of  a  rival, 
if  not  hostile,  plantation.  Hospitality  has  ever  been  a  lead- 
ing virtue  of  the  Old  Colony,  and  the  seven  intruders  were 
welcomed  to  an  equal  share  of  such  provision  as  the  Colonists 
could  get  for  themselves 

This  shallop  also  brought  a  letter  from  John  Huddleston, 
master  of  one  of  tlie  fishing^vcssels  at  the  East  He  wan  aa 

I  It  has  been  menlioncd  that  dSBW  were  abandant  at  Plymouth  Harbor,  no- 
tably on  Saquinh  liankn  (the  name  Sttquish  meaning  something  lilce  "clam  "). 
Wlmlow's  Manomet  (Dazzard's  Bay)  reference  to  "clama  and  other  thelT'fith, 
«M  sluipe  like  a  bean,  another  like  a  ciam,**  means  the  common  clam  {Mya 
mrtmrklU  the  f«ior«lam  (Mfrw),  and  the  qnahof  lirom  Indian  "/tguMiAtU  "\ 
( Fetmt  awrwaw'At).  It  mtglit  Inve  tieen  appHed  to  Ttjmooth  and  Tididtj.  Dr. 
Young  aaya,  p.  306:  "The  English  call  the  first  of  these  (the  common  clam)  the 
'aandgaper/  the  name  eUm  not  being  in  «m  thete,  or  to  be  found  (1844)  b  their 
dkHonaffea.'*  Yel  H  la  thw  ncwtioned  hf  Captain  John  SmMi  In  Ma  **  Deicrtp- 
tion  of  New  England,*  1616:  "  Yon  shall  scarcely  find  any  bay.  or  shallow  shore, 
or  cove  of  sand«  when  j«a  n»j  not  take  as  manjr  tiamhes,  or  lobsters,  or  botli, 
at  yoor  pteaaare.**  J«ihMoii%  "WwideMwitfcliig  Providence,**  1654,  apcaks  of 
" (l(tm-hcink!,  a  fin^h  a*  big  horse-mnsclcs.**  Morton's  "  New  English  Canaan," 
1637,  notices  them;  Joscelyn's  "Rarities,"  1672,  speaks  of  "clam,  or  clamp,  a 
UmI  of  ahcIMIsh,  a  white  moade ; "  and  Wood's  <*  Prospect,"  1634,  says,  "  clams. 
Of  rfinipft  is  a  shrU  f)«h  not  much  nnlike  a  cnrklc ;  it  licth  under  the  sand. 
ThaM  Mtes  be  in  great  plenty.  In  some  places  of  the  country  there  be  dams 
at  Ug  as  a  panqr  wUtoJoaL"  Thonfmaoe  to  tofa  dam  ovidenlljr 
dawSi  or  (|tiahogs> 

The  raror  clam  sli|;htly  rewemhieii  a  bean-pod,  or  one  of  its  sheila  the  broad 
part  of  the  blade  of  a  razor  (See  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  ▼!{!.  193).  Josoelyn  calls 
them  "dUaik'JUk^  which  are  very  plentifoi,  a  delicate  fish,  as  good  as  a  prawn, 
oavcied  wi«h  a  tirfa  dwn  lih»  the  ahcath  of  a  kirffib  and  of  the  color  «f  a  mwda.** 
Mottoa  aigrat  '*RaamJbkn  there  aw.  . 8co  Go«ld*a  Kcp.  on  MoUaaca  ol 
Maaa. 
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entire  stranger  to  the  Pilgrims,  but  took  this  occasion  to  notify 
them,  in  a  very  kindly  letter,  of  a  massacre  in  Virginia,  where 
the  savages  had  murdered  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
settlers,^  and  but  for  the  exposure  of  their  plot  at  the  last 
moment  by  a  friemllx  Indian,  would  Imve  annihilated  that 
colony.  The  worthy  captafai  therefore  urged  the  Pilgrimi  to 
be  forearmed. 

When  the  Sparrow's"  shaUop  returned  to  Maine,  Win- 
slow  accompanied  her  in  one  of  the  Colony's  shallops  (they 
now  had  two)  to  buy  provisions.    He  was  cordially  received 

by  Captain  Huddleston,  who,  however,  could  spare  very  little 
from  his  stores.  That  little  he  at  once  furnished,  and  refused 
all  pay.  He  also  gave  Winslow  a  letter  to  the  other  captains 
on  the  coast,  who,  with  many  expressions  of  regard  and  sym- 
pathy, all  followed  Muddleston's  example;  for  while  none 
could  give  much,  what  might  be  spared  was  gladly  contributed 
without  price. 

When  Winslow  reached  home  he  found  the  people  visibly 
weaker;  some  had  lost  flesh,  while  others  were  troubled  with 
bloating.  Still,  no  pestilence  had  resulted.  WinsloVs  glean- 
ings among  the  fishing-fleet  produced  bread  enough  to  allow 
each  inhabitant  four  ounces  a  day  from  the  last  of  June  until 
harvest.  This  scanty  ration,  however  unsatisfactory  to  the 
appetite,  was  invaluable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  when 
added  to  the  otherwise  almost  unvaried  diet  of  shcll-fish.  As 
the  self-denial  of  half-starved  people  could  not  be  relied  upon 
as  to  making  a  proper  expenditure  of  their  bread,  all  was 
locked  up,  and  die  little  alloannce  weighed  out  daily. 

In  the  spring  sixty  acres  of  Indian  com  had  been  planted. 
The  decreasing  strength  of  the  Colonists  was  hardly  equal  to 
the  thorough  cultivation  by  hand  of  so  large  a  field ;  but  even 
that  waning  vigor  was  required  elsewhere.  In  view  of  the 
Virginia  massacre  and  suspension  of  Massasoit's  friendship, 
the  Pilgrims  began  building  a  stronghold  on  Fort  Hill.  But 
however  energetic  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  have 


*  The  above  number  of  killed  U  that  sUtcd  by  C»puia  John  Smith. 
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rendered  the  minor  members  of  the  Colony  at  the  outset  of 
this  undertaking,  they  soon  tired,  under  the  summer's  sun, 
of  sawing  plank  and  tugging  heavy  oak  timbers  up  the  hill 
from  remote  locations.  The  work  went  on  more  and  more 
slow  ly ;  when  winter  came,  their  fort  was  still  unfinished,  and 
seemed  likely  to  remaia  so  for  that  season. 

In  fhe  middle  of  the  aimuner  two  of  WcsloB't  tadgjmA 
ihlpt  afrived, — the  *'  Chui^/'  of  lOO  tons,  and  the  **  Swan," 
of  only  30.  Tiwy  brottgfht  nearly  six^  of  his  men,  including 
a  few  of  fair  character,  and  many  who  were  not.  This  brawl- 
ing, profane  crowd  was  landed  at  Plymouth,  while  the  "  Char- 
ity "  made  a  trip  to  Virginia,  and  the  "  Swan  "  went  in  search 
of  a  place  for  a  settlement.^ 

Weston  had  obtained  his  patent  under  a  pretence  of  ex- 
tending the  Church  of  England  in  New  England;  and  his 
principal  men  seem  to  have  had  a  Puritan  contempt  for 
Separatials  and  Independents,  whom  they  stiU  merged  under 
the  general  term  of  Brownists.  They  were  victualled  firooi 
the  "  Charity's"  stores,  but  for  house-room  drew  upon  tiie 
Hlgrims.  The  latter  showed  them  as  much  kmdness  as  was 
in  their  power,  but  were  repaid  with  nothing  but  disorder 
and  poorly  concealed  ridicule  and  slander.  The  very  moder- 
ate crop  of  maize  to  which  tlie  Colony  looked  for  the  next 
year's  sustenance  was  outrageously  plundered  by  the  visitors, 
who  had  discovered  the  rustic  luxury  of  green  corn  roasted 
in  the  car,  and,  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  it,  robbed  the  corn- 
field by  night  and  day  until  they  had  very  seriously  damaged 
the  crop* 

After  six  weeks  the  vessels  returned,  and  took  the  men  to 
Wessagusset,*  now  Weymouth,  where,  at  a  place  called  Old 
Spab,  the  new  colony  was  begun.  Although  they  had  a  sur- 
geon of  their  own  (Mr.  Salisbury),  they  left  at  Plymouth 
several  of  their  sick,  who  remained  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Fuller 

'  Mr.  Weston,  in  a  letter,  owns  that  mrtny  of  them  are  rode  and  profane  fel- 
lows ;  .  •  •  and  Mr.  John  Pierce  {jh),  in  another,  writctt  "As  for  Mr.  Wettoo'a 
eonpmy,  they  w  m  1mm  in  condition  for  tlw  motC  p«l^  M  la  iH  tppaumun 
Dot  fit  for  an  honest  man's  company."  —  Bradford. 

*  Winalow  gives  this  name  as  "  Wichaguscusaet.** 
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until  healed,  and  then  joined  their  fellows.  Seven  men  had 
been  supported  by  the  Plymouth  people  for  a  loi^  time;  the 
remainder  had  received  shelter  and  much  other  accommoda- 
tion»  and  bad  inflicted  vital  injniy  on  their  boats.  Yet  for  all 
they  bad  done  and  all  they  had  lost,  no  compensation  was 
ever  even  offered  to  the  Pilgrims.  Instead  of  thanks,  they 
received  ingratitude  and  misrepresentation. 

In  September  the  "  Discovery "  arrived  from  Virginia  on 
her  way  to  England,  under  Jones,  the  former  master  of  the 
"  Mayflower."  *  Jones  had  spare  provisions  and  a  large  stock 
of  goods  for  the  Indian  trade.  He  readily  furnished  the  Pil- 
grims with  all  they  wanted,  but  exacted  a  double  price,  and 
would  only  allow  for  beavcr-sldns  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  tbcir 
value.  So  great  was  the  distress  of  the  G>lony,  present  and 
prospective,  that  the  opportunity  to  trade  on  even  these  ra- 
pacious terms  was  attributed  to  "  God's  good  mercy."  The 
Indian  wares  were  of  the  greatest  importance  for  with  them 
food  could  be  purchased  from  the  natives. 

The  Colony's  crop  proved  very  light.  Several  of  the  subor- 
dinates had  followed  the  example  of  Weston's  men  in  stealing 
green  ears ;  and  though  some  were  publicly  whipped,  the 
depredations  continued.  The  result  was  that  the  matured 
com,  finally  harvested,  was  altogether  iasufiicient  to  feed  the 
people,  even  for  the  winter. 

In  October  the  "  Charity"  sailed  for  Enghmd,  leaving  Wes- 
ton's Colony  an  ample  supply  of  provbions  to  last  until  the 
next  harvest  This  supply  was  at  once  wasted  in  the  most 
reckless  manner.  One  of  the  leaders  was  charged  with  main- . 
taining  an  Indian  harem  from  the  public  stores,  while  insubor- 
dination and  prodigality  ruled  everywhere.  At  an  early  day 
the  ncw-comcrs  began  to  anticipate  a  famine. 

t  8MN«liri''Bii^ihCMoBinlioB,*«le..aolloedp.vliL  Bradford  vigMly 

•aya,  **  One  Captain  Jons  being  cheefc  therin."  This  expression  sliows  that  %h\]> 
BUtttara  were  then  sometimes  called  captains,  —  a  title,  however,  which  he  had 
used  before.  Jones  had  as  a  passenger  John  Pory,  late  Secretary  of  Virginia, 
who  for  courtesies  received  returned  thanks  to  Bradford  and  Brewster  in  a  cor« 
dial,  pious  note.  But  Neill  calls  him.  with  uacoasdous  buiaor,  a  "  brilliant 
idMlar  aad  tipfilir.'* 
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The  bead  of  this  Weymouth  company  was  "  Master  Rich- 
ard Greene/'  a  brother-in-law  of  Weston's ;  the  next  authority 
was  John  Sanders.  There  was  also  a  surgeon  ;  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  religious  teacher.  The  government  of  the 
Colony  exercised  little  if  any  restraint  upon  the  settlers. 
Soon  loud  complaints  began  to  be  heard  from  the  Neponscts 
halt  tiie  new  settlers  were  not  only  insolent,  but  were  in  the 
habit  of  robbing^  them.  Bradfofd  assured  Obtakiesf  s  mes- 
sengers of  the  detestation  of  the  Plymouth  people  for  such 
conduct,  and  volunteered  to  remonstrate*  He  did  the  latter 
faithfully,  but  without  effect;  for  the  abuses  and  comphdnts 
steadily  increased. 

Late  in  the  season  Master  Greene  proposed  taking  the 
"  Swan  "  and  uniting  with  Bradford  in  a  cruise  on  the  south 
side  of  Cape  Cod,  to  buy  corn  with  the  Plymouth  trading 
goods  obtained  from  Jones.  An  agreement  was  soon  put  in 
writing.  Stand ish  was  to  command,  and  Tisquantum  be  pilot 
and  interpreter.  Just  as  the  "Swan"  was  ready  to  sail, 
Mr.  Greene  died  at  Plymouth  of  a  fever,  and  there,  as  the 
head  of  a  sister  Colony,  he  was  buried  with  great  ceremony. 
Twice  the  vessel  sailed,  and  was  driven  back  by  storms ;  ^e 
third  time,  Standish  was  down  with  a  fever,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Bradford. 

The  "  Swan "  failing  on  her  first  trial  to  find  the  way 
through  the  Monamoy  shoals,  her  incompetent  master  in- 
sisted on  postponing  efforts  to  the  next  day.  Accordingly 
Tisquantum  took  the  craft  to  Monamoy  (now  Chatham),  into 
which  port  she  easily  sounded  her  way.  The  natives  at  first 
fled,  but  were  persuaded  by  Tisquantum  to  return  and  trade, — 
to  such  good  purpose  that  eight  hotheads  of  com  and  beans 
were  soon  obtained.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  resum- 
ing the  voyage,  for  Tisquantum  felt  sure  of  finding  the  passage 
through  the  shoals.  But  he  was  destined  not  to  make  the 
trial,  being  seized  with  a  fever,  attended  by  nose-bleeding, 
which  symptom  the  Indians  regarded  as  fatal ;  and  it  speedily 
proved  so  in  this  case. 

Tisquantum  bequeathed  his  little  property  to  several  of  his 
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white  friends,  and  requested  from  Bradford,  who  tenderly 
nursed  him,  a  prayer  tliat  his  soul  might  "  go  to  the  English- 
mea's  God  in  heaven."  Well  might  Bradford  feel  tliis  death 
to  be  "  a  great  loM."  Tiiqiuwtiiiii  had  at  tiie  outset  allied 
himadf  wtdi  the  Pilgrims,  and  rendeicd  them  invaluable  ser- 
vices. If,  with  the  weaknesses  and  ambitions  of  a  savage,  he 
had  practised  upon  the  foibles  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  at 
the  same  time  magnified  the  greatness  of  the  white  men.  To 
them  his  untutored  heart  had  ever  been  true,  and  his  devotion 
such  as  the  highest  civilization  cannot  well  surpass.  This 
son  of  Nature  is  indeed  entitled  to  grateful  recollection.  In 
some  far-otif  day  it  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  Old  Colony 
will  honor  themselves  by  applying  tlie  names  of  their  ances- 
tofs  to  ^  towns  and  nalural  features  of  that  re^n.  Then, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  devotion  of  Tisquantum  and  Hobomok 
will  receive  due  recognition. 

The  **  Swan,"  now  without  a  pilot,  gave  up  her  southern 
cruise  and  stood  over  to  Boston  Harbor.  There  Bradford 
was  assailed  with  new  complaints  against  the  Weymouth 
Colonists,  Tlie  latter,  too,  had  by  their  prodigality  destroyed 
the  trade,  for  the  Indians  now  asked  as  much  for  a  (juart  of 
corn  as  they  formerly  did  for  a  beaver's  skin.  A  great  pesti- 
lence or  plague  was  also  devastating  their  tribes,  so  that  there 
could  be  little  traffic  on  any  terms.  The  vessel  next  went 
to  Nauset  (Eastham).  There  some  ten  hogsheads  of  com 
and  beans  were  bought;  but  as  the  shallop  had  been  cast 
away  in  a  storm,  the  grahi  could  not  be  brought  olf.  Brad- 
ibrd  therefore  stacked  it,  and  hiied  an  Indian  living  near  by 
to  guard  it  from  thieves  and  vermin.  The  sachem  was  also 
employed  to  care  for  the  shallop.  At  Mattachicst  (Barn- 
stable Harbor)  a  further  purchase  (some  ten  hogsheads)  wras 
made  and  stacked  in  like  manner. 

Bradford,  desiring  to  examine  the  country,  went  home  from 
the  Cape  on  foot.  He  was  treated  with  much  respect  by  the 
natives  along  his  route  of  forty  miles  through  the  wilderness, 
and  came  safely  to  Plymouth,  *'  weaiy  and  surbated  "  (/.  e., 
with  galled  feet).  Three  days  afterward  the  ship  came  in* 
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the  cargo  was  divided,  and  she  went  home.  Soon  after 
Drndford  walked  to  Namoskct,  and  subsequently  to  Manomct 
(twenty  miles  soath).  At  the  former  phwe  he  bought  corn,  to 
be  delivered  at  Plymouth  by  the  Indians.  They,  as  usual,  set 
their  women  at  transporting  it  on  their  shoulders  over  die 
fifteen-mile  route;  but  soon  the  pestilence  reached  Namas- 
ket,  putting  an  end  to  the  labor,  and  requiring  tlie  Plymouth 
men  to  perform  themselves  the  slow,  heavy  labor  thqr  had 
paid  others  to  do.  At  Manomct  (Buzzard's  Bn\')  more  corn 
W.1S  bought,  and  left  with  Canacum  for  a  time.  During  his 
stay  with  this  hospitable  old  chief  the  Governor  witnessed  a 
curious  case  of  criminal  justice.  One  cold  night  two  Mona- 
moy  Indians  entered  Canacum's  dwelling;  and  taking  seats 
by  the  fire,  proceeded  to  smoke  their  pipes,  while  all  present 
preserved  a  profound  silence.  After  a  long  time  one  of  the 
visitors,  in  tlic  name  of  his  sachem,  made  Canacum  a  present 
of  beads  and  tobacco,  and  asked  his  opinion.  Two  of  the 
Monamoys  had  quarrelled  while  gambling,  and  one  had  killed 
the  other.  The  homicide  was  a  powah  of  great  note,  whom 
the  tribe  could  not  well  spare  ;  but  a  stronger  tribe  than 
tiicirs  threatened  them  with  war  if  they  did  not  execute  him 
for  the  mtirder.  Their  sachem  therefore  referred  the  matter 
to  Canacum.  Tlie  latter  took  the  opinion  of  his  chief  men, 
and  also  called  upon  Plobomok,  Bradford's  guide,  who  was 
well  known  as  a  pintit  of  Massasoif  s.  Hobomok  replied 
that  it  was  better  for  one  to  die  than  many,  since  he  deserved 
it,  and  the  rest  were  innocent  Canacum  then  decided  in 
favor  of  the  homicide's  death. 

The  little  supplies  the  Pilgrims  thus  procured  would  go  but 
a  small  way  toward  subsisting  their  Colony  till  a  new  harvest. 
Another  famine  was  evidently  to  come  with  the  summer. 
Weston's  men  were  arousing  a  hostile  feeling  among  the 
Massachusetts  tribes,  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  new  year  appeared  discouraging. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


INDIAN  TREACHERY. 

THE  omens  were  indeed  inauspicious  as  the  tliird  year  of 
the  Colony  (1C23  o.  s.)  opened.  lJut  with  all  their  evils, 
present  and  impending,  tlic  people  had  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  untvenal  good  health;  and  though  less  resolute  hearts 
might  have  quailed,  the  calm  courage  of  the  Pilgrims  rose 
with  these  new  demands  upon  it  Nothing  that  energy  could 
accomplish  was  left  undone  to  keep  back  the  wolf  that  threat- 
ened their  doors.  In  January  Standish,  having  recovered  his 
health,  took  the  remaining  shallop,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
"  Swan "  and  her  carpenter,  repaired  the  one  wrecked  at 
Nauset,  and  brought  off  the  two  stacks  of  corn,  which  had 
stood  two  months  without  injury.  Before  the  sliip  sailed 
both  these  shallops  had  to  be  cut  adrift  in  a  storm,  but  were 
toon  recovered  in  good  condition. 

While  at  Nauset  a  savage  stole  some  goods  from  Standish's 
shallop.  The  impetuous  little  captain  at  once  went  to  the 
sachem  (Aspinet),  demanding  either  the  goods  or  the  thief; 
and  refusing  all  hospitality,  left  with  threats  against  the  whole 
tribe  if  his  demand  was  not  complied  with.  The  next  day 
the  sachem,  with  a  great  following,  came  to  the  captain. 
VVinslow  describes  As[)inet's  salutation  as  follows  :  *'  He 
thrust  out  his  tongue  that  one  niigiit  see  the  root  thereof, 
and  therewith  licked  his  hand  from  the  wrist  to  the  fingers' 
end,  withal  bowing  the  knee,  striving  to  imitate  the  English 
gesture,  being  instructed  dierein  formerly  by  Tisquantum. 
His  men  did  the  like,  but  in  so  rude  and  savage  a  manner  as 
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our  men  coold  scarce  forbear  to  break  out  in  open  laughter." 
Tlie  chief  returned  the  goodSi  and  .<iaid  that  he  had  **  much 
beaten"  the  thief.  lie  then  caused  his  women  to  feast  the 
whites  on  new  bread,  and  seemed  to  be  glad  at  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony.  This  corn  was  divided,  as  before,  with  the 
Weymouth  people. 

In  February,  the  corn  running  low,  Standish  went  in  the 
shallop  to  find  some  more  at  Mattachiest  (Barnstable).  There 
he  was  frozen  in  at  night  As  lyanougfa's  men  were  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  kill  the  party,  they  sought  to  throw  Standish  off 
his  guard  by  professing  great  love  for  him,  and  bring^g 
much  corn.  Several  strange  Indians  also  came  with  them, 
pretending  great  curiosity  to  see  the  white  people.  The  lat- 
ter, still  unsuspicious,  were  obliged  to  accept  lodgings  of  the 
Indians  ;  but  Standish's  wonderful  instinct  telling  him  of 
danger  near,  he  made  half  his  men  keep  watch  while  the 
others  slept,  and  so  averted  the  attack. 

Here,  as  at  Nauset,  an  Indian  stole  some  trading-goods 
from  the  shallop.  Standish  at  once  caused  his  men  to  sur- 
round the  sachem's  cabin,  where  most  of  the  people  were. 
He  then  assured  the  natives  that  while  he  would  do  them  no 
wrong,  neither  would  he  suffer  any;  and  if  this  matter  were 
not  righted,  he  should  attack  them  forthwith.  lyanough, 
finding  the  thief,  made  him  secretly  lay  his  plunder  on  the 
shallop's  cuddy,  and  then  urged  Standish  to  search  more 
carefully  and  see  whether  his  goods  were  not  somewhere  on 
board  after  all.  Standish  accepted  this  dishonest  form  of 
restitution  without  more  words.  The  savages,  however,  had 
been  so  frightened  that  they  dared  do  nothing  furtlier  at  that 
time,  and  to  conciliate  the  captain,  sold  him  corn  enough  to 
completely  load  the  shallop. 

In  the  middle  of  March  Standish  went  in  the  shallop  to  the 
north  side  of  Sandwich  to  obtain  the  corn  Bradford  bought 
at  Manomet  in  January.  The  Indians  now  received  the  whites 
with  decided  coldness.  Soon  two  of  the  Neponsets  arrived ; 
one  being  Wituwamat,  "  a  notable  insulting  villain."  who  had 
already  slain  botli  English  and  French,  whom  he  derided 
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because  "they  died  crying,  making  aour  faces,  more  lilce 
children  than  men." 
This  ruffian  gave  Canacum  a  dagger  which  he  had  obtained 

from  Weston's  men,  and  then  made  a  speech,  saying  that  his 
tribe  had  concluded  to  slaughter  the  Weymouth  Colonists, 
which  ihey  felt  strong  enough  to  do,  as  the  Ncponscts  num- 
bered from  tiiiity  to  forty  fighting  men;  but  the  Plymouth 
people  would  surely  avenge  their  murdered  countrymen  un- 
less the  conspiracy  was  extensive  enough  for  the  destruction 
of  both  Colonies.  The  Neponscts  had  already  solicited  the 
co-operation  of  Canacum,  lyanough,  and  many  others,  and 
now  was  a  good  opportunity  to  begin  by  slaying  SUindish 
and  his  men.  After  this  speech  WItuwamat  was  treated  with 
far  greater  hospitalitjr  than  Standish, — much  to  the  tetter's 
plainly  expressed  indignation.  The  Indians  then  sought  to 
persuade  Standish,  on  account  of  the  cold,  to  send  for  all  his 
men  to  come  and  sleep  on  shore  with  liim;  but  he  refused, 
and  insisted  that  the  corn  should  be  sent  on  board,  that  he 
might  pay  the  carriers  (women),  which  was  done. 

He  had  become  a  good  Indian  linguist,  excelling  all  his 
associates;  but  was  unable  to  extract  any  meaning  from 
WituwamaVs  bloodthirs^  harangue,  so  careful  had  the  con- 
spirator been  to  use  figurative  and  unusual  expressions.  Yet 
his  instinct  again  warned  him;  and  it  was  well  that  it  did  so, 
for  though  he  insisted  on  lodging  at  his  own  rendezvous,  he 
was  accompanied  by  u  Stout  Pametwho  had  secretly  agreed 
to  kill  him.  This  savage  had  heretofore  been  known  to  the 
I'ilgrims  as  very  affable,  courteous,  and  loving,"  especially 
toward  Standish.  He  was  now  more  attentive  than  ever. 
He  presented  the  captain  with  a  great  kettle,  and  refused  any 
present  in  return,  s.ij'ing  that  he  was  rich,  and  coulil  afford 
gifts  to  those  he  loved.  He  even  tugged  down  some  of  the 
corn,  remarking  that  he  had  never  done  such  work  before. 
Standish  was  that  night  affected  by  a  wakefulness  for  which, 
as  he  declared  to  the  Pamet,  he  could  not  account  All 
night  he  either  sat  by  the  fire  or  walked  to  and  fro,  not  once 
feeling  sleepy.    His  intended  assassin  patientiy  watched; 
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but,  Indian-like,  dared  not  attack  him  while  he  remained 
awake.  The  next  day  the  shallop  reached  Plymouth.  The 
Pamet  went  in  her;  and  on  the  way,  professing  grief  for  the 
destitution  of  his  white  friends,  promised  to  procure  them  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  if  they  would  go  with  him  to  Pamet. 
Standish  bore  up  for  that  place;  but  the  wind  hauling  ahead, 
once  more  stood  away  for  home.  In  all  probability  he 
had  again  unconsciously  saved  Us  life;  but  neither  he  nor 
Ms  associates  had  as  yet  the  least  suspicion  of  the  wide- 
spread, desperate  plot  for  thdr  destruction.  Gfitltude  for  an 
act  of  mercy  at  their  hands  was  about  to  bring  them  timely 
warning  of  their  danger,  and  of  the  sharp  remedy  required  to 
counteract  it 
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THB  WONDERFUL  CURB  OF  1IAS8ASOIT. 

STANDISH  and  his  comrades  found  Plymouth  much  ex- 
cited over  the  report  that  a  Dutch  ship  was  stranded  at 
Sowams,  and  that  Massasoit  lay  dangerously  sick  at  tlie  same 
place.  The  impending  famine  made  the  Pilgrims  especially 
desirous  of  conmumicating  with  the  friendly  Dutch  ;  while 
the  Indian  custom  of  making  visits  of  ceremony  to  prominent 
people  in  sickness  rendered  it  highly  desirable  that  an  em- 
bassy be  sent  to  the  bedside  of  Massasoit.  Therefore,  taking 
Hobomok  as  interpreter,  Winslow  was  sent  as  chief  messen- 
ger; for  he  was  familiar  with  the  Dutch  tongue,  and  had 
already  been  at  Sowams  to  visit  Massasoit,  with  whom  he 
was  a  iavorite.  Winslow's  associate  on  the  journey  was,  as 
he  says,  "Master  John  Hamden,  a  gentleman  of  London, 
who  then  wintered  with  us  and  desired  much  to  see  the 
country."  Dr.  Hclknap  found  reasons  for  supi)osiiig  Win- 
slow's "consort"  to  have  been  the  illustrious  John  Hamp- 
den. The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  not  given,  and 
many  writers  dnnht  its  correctness.  But  no  good  argimicnt 
has  appeared  against  Belknap's  supposition,  and  it  is  favored 
by  many  circumstances.  The  vbitor's  title  of  "  Master,"  his 
earnestness  to  encounter  hardship  and  danger  titat  he  might 
"  see  the  country,"  and  the  readiness  of  the  Colons^  to  make 
him  Winslow's  colleague  and  adviser  on  so  important  a  mis> 
sion,  all  indicate  a  guest  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  It  was  like 
Ilanipileii  to  privately  cross  over  in  some  fishing- vessel  and 
examine  for  himself  the  region  in  which,  as  many  thought,  all 
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fireedom-loving  Englisluncn  would  soon  be  driven  to  find  an 
asylitni.  Dr.  Voim^  thinks  that  a  visit  from  the  j^rcat  patriot 
coulil  not  f.iil  to  !)(-•  pointe  dly  noticed  by  both  Win-^low  anti 
Bradford ;  but  these  authors  wrote  of  this  expedition  before 
Hampden  had  become  famous,  tliough  not  before  he  had 
become  odious  to  the  Crown.  A  conspicuous  record  of  his 
friendship  for  the  Colony  would  have  been  only  an  additional 
obstacle  to  the  much-desired  royal  charter.  So  long  as  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  Hampden  at  that  time  was  elsewhere, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  belief  that  he  was  with 
Winslow.' 

The  first  nif^ht  the  nicsscngcrs  were  kindly  entertained  by 
the  Naniaskcts.  At  i  !•.  M.,  on  the  second  day,  they  reached 
Slade's  Ferry  (in  Swansea),*  where  they  were  told  that  the 
Dutch  ship  was  afloat  and  sailing  away,  while  Massasoit  was 
dead  and  buried.  Hobomok,  fearing  that  with  Massasoit 
dead  there  would  be  no  safety  for  white  men,  urged  an  im- 
mediate return ;  but  Wfaislow,  reflecting  that  they  were  then 
In  the  country  of  the  Pocassets,  whose  chief  (Corbitant) 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  Massasoit,  and  that  a  visit  might 
strengthen  the  questionable  friendship  of  that  sachem,  de- 
sired to  i^o  to  his  dwelling.  There  was  danger  in  this,  for 
both  W'inslow  and  Ilobomok  had  becji  active  in  the  Namasket 
expedition  of  1C21,  whicli  was  aimed  at  Corbitant's  life  in 
case  Tisquantum  had  proved  to  be  slain,  and  tlie  insincere 
sachem  might  take  thb  opportunity  of  revenge.  But  both 
of  Winslow's  companions  yielding  to  his  desire,  the  party 

'  There  was  a  James  "  llamblin"  in  Barnstable  (1640),  but  he  does  not  ap> 
pen  to  have  been  a  imr  of  any  prominence,  nor  one  who  wonld  at  all  annrcr  to 

Ite  description  ;  neither  was  he  a  citizen  of  Flfmootll  at  the  landdlvision  «f 
t6>3-'4,  or  the  cattle-division  of  1627. 

Hm  statement  that  lubecqoent  to  this  time  Hampden.  wUll  Ills  cousin  Crom* 
well,  Pym,  and  Flazclrig  embarked  for  New  England,  but  were  stopped  by  Gov> 
entment,  is  groundle^^n.  The  passengers  were  only  temporarily  detained,  and 
these  names  are  not  on  their  list,  which  is  extant. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  find  Phlneas  Pratt  saying  In  bli  namllve 
O^tass.  Iflst.  Coll.,  Iv.,  scries  i.)  that  as  he  neared  Plymonth  he  met  *■  Mr.  Ham* 
din."  His  expression  shows  tin  1;ii(rr  to  have  been  his  social  superior, and  E 
person  supposed  to  he  well  linown  to  his  readers.  (See  Cliaik  XXLJ 

*  Near  western  limit*  of  Fall  River. 
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proceeded  to  Corbitanf  •  liouse  (the  sackimo<otiiaeo)  at 
Mattapuyst  ((jardner's  Neck,  Swaiuea). 

The  sachem  had  gone  to  visit  Massasoit ;  but  his  wife,  the 
"  squaw-sachemi**  treated  the  travellers  with  hospitality,  while 

an  Indian  messenger  went  to  Sowams  for  tidings.  On  the 
journey  llobomok  had  touchingly  mourned  for  his  friend  and 
ruler,  exclaiming,  Ncen  womasu  sagimus !  men  wontasn 
sagimus  t  etc.,  or,  "  My  loving  sachem !  my  loving  sachem ! 
Many  have  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee  1 "  Winslow 
adds  that  he  was  assured  by  Hobomok  that  "  Whilst  I  lived 
I  should  never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians.  He  was  no 
liar;  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians;  in 
anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed;  easy  to  be  recon- 
ciled towards  such  as  had  offended  him;  ruled  by  reason  in 
such  measure  as  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men; 
and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than 
others  did  with  many,  truly  loving  where  he  loved.  Yes,  he 
feared  we  had  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among  the  Indians; 
showing  how  he  ofttimes  restrained  their  malice,  etc.,  con- 
tinuing a  long  speech  with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and 
unfeigned  sorrow  as  It  would  have  made  the  hardest  heart 
relent** 

This  description  gives  us  a  hig^y  favorable  opinion  of  Mas- 
sasoit, and  of  Hobomok  also.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  doubtless  a  just  tribute  to  the  great  ruler,  of  whose  char- 
acter we  should  otherwise  have  little  positive  information. 

Half  an  hour  before  sunset  the  runner  returned  from 
Sowams,  stating  that  the  Dutch  ship  had  just  departetl,  but 
that  the  king  was  still  living,  though  he  would  doubtless  die 
before  the  visitors  could  reach  him.  The  latter  then  set 
forth  with  such  speed  as  they  could  in  the  early  darkness, 
and  reached  Sowams  late  in  the  evening.  Massasoil's  dwell- 
ing was  so  crowded  that  «diile  all  tried  to  make  room,  the 
strangers  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  sick-bed.  The 
powahs  were  in  the  midst  of  their  incantations,*  makmg,  as 

>  The  priest  oomei  dOM  to  the  sick  person  and  perfonno  many  stiangiB 
tkw»  aboot  him,  and  ihreateai  and  ooojiurca  oot  the  sickneM.  The  poor  people 
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VVinslow  says,  "  such  a  hcllisli  noise  as  it  distempered  us  that 
were  well,  and  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick." 
During  the  din  several  women  were  more  sensibly  engaged 
in  chafing  the  chiefs  Ihnbs  to  maintain  the  animal  heat  The 
patient  had  not  slept  for  two  days,  and  had  become  entirely 
blind. 

When  the  "charming"  ceased,  Massasoit  was  told  who  had 
come  to  sec  him.  Upon  this  he  feebly  groped  with  his  hand, 
which  Winslow  took.  The  chief  then  twice  said  faintly. 
Keen  Wifisnow  ? '  or  "  Art  thou  Winslow?  "  Winslow  replied, 
Ahlie  !  or  "  Yes  !  "  The  patient  then  feebly  muttered,  Matta 
nccn  wonckanct  namcn^  Winmow  !  which  was  to  say,  "  1  shall 
never  see  thee  again,  O  Winslow  1 "  Winslow  then  delivered, 
through  Hobomok,  a  mess^  of  sympathy  from  Dradibrd, 
and  producing  *'  a  confection  of  many  comfortable  conserves,** 
etc.,  he  took  some  of  it  upon  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  with 
great  trouble  succeeded  in  getting  it  through  the  sick  man's 
teeth.  When  the  confection  had  been  dissolved  in  his  mouth, 
it  was  readily  swallowed.  This  greatly  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  spectators,  for  nothing  had  been  before  swallowed 
for  two  days. 

Winslow  then  contrived  to  clean  Mas.sasoit's  mouth,  "  which 
was  exceedingly  furred,"  and  scrape  hb  swollen  tongue,  re- 
moving an  abundance  of  foul  matter.    Next,  the  patient 

commontj  ^Bs  uixler  llirir  taiidtt  for,  slu  f  they  idiiilittitef  nothing,  but  bowl 

and  roar  anrl  hollow  over  them,  and  Wgin  the  song  to  the  rest  of  the  people^ «ho 
all  join  like  a  choir  in  prayer  to  their  g»xis  (or  them.  —  Roger  Williams. 

Wood  aayt:  "The  powow  sitting  down,  the  feat  ghre  ettenllve  audieiioe  to 
\\\%  imprecations  and  invoca(ion«i,  and  after  the  violent  expression  of  many  • 
hideous  bellowing  and  groaning,  he  makes  a  stop,  and  then  all  the  auditors  with 
one  voice  utter  a  short  canto,  which  done,  the  powow  still  proceeds,  sometimes 
roaring  like  a  bear,  other  timet  groaning  like  a  dying  horse,  foaming  at  the' 
mouth  like  a  chafed  boar,  smiting  his  naked  breast  and  thighs  with  such  violence 
as  if  mad.    Thus  he  will  continue  sometimes  half  a  day." 

>  The  Indiana  had  mtich  trouble  with  the  European  r  sound,  and  oonunooly 
made  an  Indistinct  and  imhappy  nasal  in  place  of  It. 

Williams  says  :  "  Some  pronounce  not  /  nor  r,  yet  it  is  the  most  proper  dialect 
of  other  places."  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar  states  that  "  These  consonants  /,  m,  r, 
iMfO  each  a  nalnral  eoinddeiioe,  that  It  la  an  eminent  variation  of  their  dialects. 

We  Massachusetts  prononnre  the  n  :  the  Nipmiirks,  /  ;  Northern  Indians,  r." 
The  Western  Indians  of  to-day  seem  to  follow  the  old  Nipmucks  in  substituting 
Iter. 
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desiring  drink,  some  of  the  confection  was  dissolved  in  water 
and  i^ven  him.  Within  half  an  hour  he  had  visibly  improved, 

and  soon  began  to  see  again.  Winslow  continued  his  nursing 
all  night.  }le  also  sent  Indians  to  Plymouth  with  a  note  de- 
scribing the  case,  and  asking  Dr.  Fuller's  advice,  as  well  as 
that  some  delicacies  be  returned,  especially  a  pair  of  chickens 
for  broth. 

Before  morning,  the  king's  appetite  beginning  to  return,  he 
asked  for  broth  or  pottage  like  ^at  he  had  eaten  at  Plymouth. 
Winslow  was  unfamiliar  with  such  cookery,  and  had  neither 
meat,  rice,  vegetables,  nor  seasoning.  In  that  early  month 
there  were  no  herbs  to  be  found.  But  setting  his  wits  at 
work,  he  took  the  coarse  part  of  sonic  pounded  corn  and  set 
it  on  the  fire  in  an  earthen  pot;  ^  he  then  added  a  handful  of 
strawberry-leaves  and  the  sliced  root  of  a  sassafras-bush. 
When  this  compound  had  been  well  cooked,  he  strained  the 
liquid  through  his  handkerchief  and  gave  a  pint  of  it  to  his 
patient.    The  broth  was  highly  relished,  and  seemed  to  work 
wonders;  the  vital  organs  resumed  their  duties,  his  sight 
became  perfect,  and  gentle  sltimber  soon  followed.  When 
Massasoit  awoke,  he  persuaded  Winslow  to  go  to  the  different 
wigwams  and  treat  several  of  the  tribe  who  were  sick,  the 
kind  Massasoit  telling  Winslow  that  the  poor  sufferers  were 
"  good  folk."  This  labor,  though  very  offensive  to  the  senses, 
being  i)crformcd  with  cheerfulness  and  success,  was  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  people  of  Plymoutli,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
as  it  was  medically  to  the  sufferers. 

In  the  afternoon,  Massasoit  desiring  some  wild  fowl.  Win- 
slow  succeeded  in  shooting  a  very  fat  duck,  at  a  range  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  When  this  had  been  made 
into  broth,  Winslow  insisted  on  skimming  off  the  fat,  fearing 
its  effect  on  a  weak  stomach ;  but  his  wilful  patient  would  not 
allow  it.  In  consequence,  within  an  hour  Massasoit,  who  had 
eaten  too  heartily  of  the  dish,  was  again  very  sick.  In  his 
Straining  he  brought  on  the  dreaded  nose-bleed,  which  could 

1  The  pots  they  seethe  their  food  in  an  BiMb  oC  day  OT  carth,  alMMl  ia  the 
form  of  an  egg,  the  to^  taken  off.  —  G«o]U$t. 
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not  be  checked  for  four  hours.  T\\c  case  for  "^cmir  time  was 
desperate;  but  at  length  his  retching  subsided,  and  then  the 
hemorrhage,  after  which  he  slept  for  nearly  cifjht  hours. 
When  he  awoke,  Winslow  bathed  his  face  and  beard ;  but 
suddenly  the  chief  thrusting  his  nose  into  the  basin  of  water, 
and  drawing  up  a  large  quantity,  ejected  it  so  violently  that 
his  nosc-blccd  returned.  At  tliis  sight  die  Indians  gave  up 
their  renewed  hopes  and  utterly  despaired;  but  Winslow, 
seeing  that  the  bleeding  was  superficial,  soon  stopped  it 
The  loss  of  blood  had  been  a  benefit  The  king  now  needed 
only  care  as  to  diet,  and  more  sleep;  by  tlic  second  morning 
he  was  comparatively  well,  having  a  good  appetite*  and  being 
able  to  sit  up  and  converse. 

The  supplies  from  Plymouth  arrived  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  departure  of  the  runners  from  Sowams  (fifty 
miles  and  back).  The  medicines  were  no  longer  needed,  and 
the  chickens  Massasoit  wisely  concluded  to  keep  for  breed- 
ing. Visitors  continued  to  come  from  all  the  tribes  round 
about,  and  to  them  a  ^ituu  constantly  repeated  the  details  of 
the  wonderful  cure  which  his  English  friends  had  wrought 
upon  their  good  ruler  when  he  was  wellnigh  spent"  The 
day  before  Winslow's  coming,  a  visiting  sachem  had  assured 
Massasoit  that  the  English  were  no  friends  to  him,  and  espe- 
cially insisted  that  they  had  neglected  him  in  his  sickness. 
After  his  recovery  the  chief  could  not  too  warmly  or  too 
constantly  express  his  gratitude,  exclaiming,  among  other 
things :  "  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love  mc ; 
and  while  I  live  I  will  never  forget  this  kindness  they  have 
showed  me." 

Ilamden  and  Hobomok  had  earnestly  assisted  Winslow, 
and  all  three  were  entertained  by  the  Indians  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  until,  after  nearly  two  days  from  their  arrival, 
they  were  sped  on  their  way  with  the  warmest  thanks  of  both 

sovereign  and  people.  IJeforc  their  departure  Massasoit,  in 
a  secret  council  with  his  pitiescs,  charged  Hobomok  with  n 
message  to  he  delivered  to  Winslow  during  the  journey.  The 
sachem  Corbitant,  who  had  remained  in  close  attendance  on 
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his  chief,  accompsnied  the  meMengifri,  and  hisisted  on  fbeir 
fpendiog  that  night  at  his  home.  He  proved  a  genial  host 
and  a  witty  entertainer,  who,  more  sensible  than  many  white 

men,  was  highly  pleased  when  any  of  his  many  jokes  were 
"  returned  again  upon  him."  His  conversation  with  Winslow 
showed  much  intelligence  and  shrewdness.  Inquiring  the 
meaning  of  the  "  blessing  "  which  Winslow  asked  on  the  food, 
he  and  his  followers  patiently  received  a  long  lecture  on  divine 
roatteis  and  religious  observances,  taking  exception  only  to 
the  seventh  commandment.  As  to  tiie  moral  theology  and 
reason  for  asking  the  Messhig,  and  giving  thanks  for  the  food 
alter  its  consumption,  the  Indians,  according  to  Winslow, 
"  said  tiiey  believed  almost  all  the  same  things,  and  that  thc 
same  power  we  called  God,  they  called  Kiehtau."  This 
pleasant  scene  is  the  last  in  which  Corbitant  appears.  He 
probably  continued  to  rule  his  tribe  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  be  friendly  to  the  English ;  for  if  an  enemy,  he  would 
have  been  occasionally  criticised. 

The  fifth  night  after  leaving  Plymouth  the  messengers 
spent  with  their  native  friends  at  Namasket^  and  the  sixth 
night  found  them  once  more  at  home,  well  but  weary.  Ham- 
den's  desire  to  "see  tiie  country"  and  its  people  had  been 
gratified  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  On  the  road  Hobomok 
had  astonished  Winslow  by  delivering  Massasoit's  parting 
message,  which  will  be  given  in  due  course. 
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THE  GREAT  INDIAN  CONSPIRACY. 

WESTON'S  Colonists  at  Weymouth  had  exhausted  fhdr 
stores  before  the  middle  of  March,  even  devouring 
their  seed-<om.  Then  some  of  them  obtained  scanty  sup- 
plies from  tiie  savages  in  return  for  the  most  menial  services. 
Others  were  detected  in  stealing  from  the  natives,  for  which 
they  were  set  in  the  stocks  or  whipped ;  but  nevertheless  a 
plan  came  to  be  generally  entertained  of  seizing  by  force  on 
the  stores  of  the  Indians,  as  tlie  latter  would  no  longer  sell 
corn  at  any  price. 

Some  few  of  the  whites  were  worthy  men ;  and  these  ad- 
vised John  Sanders,  their  overseer,  to  take  no  such  step  with- 
out  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  Plymouth. 
The  latter  was  therefore  consulted.  Of  course  he  sternly 
discountenanced  the  scheme*  assuring  the  settlers  that  the 
natives  were  not  withholduig  their  com  through  malice,  but 
were  themselves  scantily  supplied  ;  the  proposed  course 
would  hinder  the  spread  of  "  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation," 
and  would  "  breed  a  distaste  in  the  savages  against  our  per- 
sons and  professions;"  if  the  King  or  the  Council  for  New 
England  should  send  over  a  general  governor,  —  which  he 
said  was  that  expected^  —  that  officer  would  doubtless  punish 
such  an  outrage,  and  the  principals  could  *'  expect  no  better 
than  the  gallows; "  the  people  of  Plymouth  were  in  like  des- 
titution, having  little  cwn,  but  by  the  aid  of  clams,  muscles,^ 
ground-nuts,  and  such  things,  would  maintain  themselves  till 

I  Morton  sart:  "I  have  often  gone  to  Wessagoscus,  where  were  excellent 
iNWGlci  to  at  (to  varietjK  the  filh  b  ao  fU  and  Iwie.'' 
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harvest;  surely  the  W^mouth  settlen  eouM  do  the  same, 
tor,  ia  addition  to  these  resources,  they  had  an  abundance  of 
oysters,  which  were  not  found  at  Plymouth ;  moreover,  the 

proposed  act  would  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and 
so  far  from  preserving  the  Colonists,  would  but  insure  their 

destruction. 

Besides  this  public  letter,  Bradford  privately  showed  San- 
ders his  special  danger  of  punishment  as  the  leader.  The 
renih  was  tiM  afaaadonmeiit  of  tfie  sdumie.  Sanders  sailed 
in  a  shallop  to  Monhegan  to  try  to  buy  food;  but  he  first 
came  to  Plymouth,  where  from  the  dmdUng  stores  he  was 
given  enough  com  for  his  voyage.  He  never  returned  to  his 
colony,  but  a  substitute  appointed  by  him  ruled  in  his  stead. 

Matters  fast  became  worse  at  Weymouth.  The  settlers 
had  a  well-built  village  enclosed  in  a  strong  palisade ;  but  the 
most  of  them  left  their  houses  and  camped  about  in  the 
woods  or  along  the  beach,  where  they  could  search  for  food. 
They  had  sold  to  the  Indians  nearly  all  their  clothing  for 
provisions,  and  were  now  half  naked  as  well  as  half  starved. 
One  of  them  ran  away  and  jouied  the  savages;  and  one, 
hunting  for  clams,  stuck  in  the  mud,  where,  unable  from 
weakness  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  drowned  by  the  tide. 
Squalor,  demoralization,  and  abjectness  ruled  everywhere, 
except  that  a  handful  of  the  better  men  stayed  by  the  planta> 
tion  and  vainly  tried  to  establish  a  healthier  state  of  things. 
1  liey  even  hung  one  of  the  men  who  had  stolen  corn  from 
the  natives. 

The  Indians,  on  their  part,  were  not  blameless.  Proud  of 
their  greater  strengUi,  they  were  arrogant  and  abusive.  When 
the  wretched  whites  obtained  a  mess  of  food  and  had  nearly 
cooked  It,  the  savages  often  came  up,  and  taking  the  kettles 
from  the.  fire,  would  devour  the  contents,  while  with  drawn 
knhres  they  kept  off  the  famished  owners.  If  on  a  cold  night 
they  found  a  white  man  asleep  under  his  ragged  blanket, 
th^  would  strip  oflf  the  covering  and  add  it  to  their  own 
couches.  Their  conduct  was  as  outrageous  as  that  of  the 
Colonists,  and  lacked  the  excuse  of  starvation. 
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Winslow,  on  his  return  from  Sowams,  found  the  leaders  at 
Plymouth  filled  with  anxiety  at  this  state  of  things.  .  He  in- 
tensified their  conceni  by  giving  them  Massasoit's  parting 
message,  as  follows  :  The  Neponsets  had  determined  to 
slanphtor  the  Weymouth  people,  which  they  felt  able  to  do 
with  tlic  nearly  forty  fighting  men  of  their  tribe.  They  made 
no  complaint  against  Plymouth;  but  as  they  knew  that  their 
deed  would  be  sternly  punished  by  that  Colony,  tiicy  had 
extended  their  plan  to  include  the  simultaneous  murder  of 
the  Plymouth  people  by  neighboring  tribes.  A  lezgut  for 
this  purpose  had  been  formed  by  the  Neponsets,  Nausets, 
Succoncsscts,  Mattakees,  Manomets,  Agawaywams,  and  the 
natives  of  Capawak  (Martha's  Vineyard).  Earnest  entreaties 
had  been  made  to  Massasoit,  even  In  his  sickness,  to  join  in 
the  plot,  but  in  vain.  Massasoit  now  earnestly  warned  the 
rilgrims  to  be  active.  He  had  heard  them  say  that  they 
would  not  strike  until  they  had  been  struck;  if  they  waited 
for  the  first  blow,  they  would  find  that  blow  to  be  the  murder 
of  their  sixty  countrymen  at  Weymouth,  whom  subsequent 
energy  could  not  bring  back,  and  whose  overthrow  would 
precipitate  upon  Plymouth  a  bloodthirsty  host  difficult  to 
withstand.  The  Chief  therefore  charged  the  Cblonisti,  as  they 
valued  the  lives  of  their  countrymen  and  of  themselves,  to 
promptly  seize  and  execute  the  main  conspirators  among  the 
Neponsets.  Itl  no  other  way  could  the  whites  secure  safeQr, 
Massasoit,  though  the  federal  head  of  all  these  hostile  tribes, 
seems  to  have  had  no  control  over  their  actions;  still,  his 
sympath)'  would  naturally  be  with  them,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  so  was  evidence  of  the  badness  of  their  cause.  His 
humanity  and  regard  for  his  people  gave  much  additional 
weight  to  hb  advice. 

The  meaning  of  Wituwamat's  harangue  durbg  Standlsh's 
recent  visit  at  Manomet  now  became  evident,  and  also  why 
the  captain's  pretended  friend  had  tried  so  earnestly  to  lure 
him  to  Pamet.  This  latter  conspirator  was  still  at  Plymouth, 
seeking  to  draw  Standish  across  the  bay ;  but  now  that  his 
errand  was  known,  he  was  peaceably  dismissed.  Winslow's 
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story  was  soon  corroborated.  Among  those  who  in  sonic  way 
suffered  for  participation  in  Corbitant's  Naniaskct  escapade  in 
1 62 1,  was  a  chief  called  Wassapinewat,  brother  to  Obtakiesk, 
aachem  of  the  Neponsets.  Fearful  of  further  retribution,  he 
now  came  to  Plymouft  and  bore  witness  to  the  new  plot 

April  2  (March  23  O.  S.)  was  the  day  when  the  "  court," 
or  town-meeting  of  die  people,  was  held  for  the  annual  elec- 
tion, and  Bradford  stated  the  case  fully  to  the  citizens.  The 
people  were  much  grieved  at  tlic  thought  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  those  wliosc  good  they  had  kept  prominently  in 
view,  and  whom  they  hatl  hoped  soon  to  imbue  with  Ciiris- 
tian  love;  but  Massasoil's  opinion  on  such  a  (juestion  was 
wcllnigh  authoritative,  and  their  own  reason  was  forced  to 
indorse  it  As  the  Governor  could  not  wage  hostilittes  with- 
out consent  of  the  people,  he  was  now  clothed  with  due 
author!^,  and  the  matter  placed  in  the  hands  of  himself  and 
his  associates.  It  was  by  them  decided  that  Standish  should 
take  a  sufficient  force,  and  under  appearance  of  a  trading 
trip,  warn  the  Weymouth  people,  and  then  inflict  suitable 
punishment  on  the  conspirators;  especially  making  sure  of 
Wituwamat,  whose  head  was  to  be  brought  back  and  used  as 
a  warning  to  his  abettors,  who  might  not  otherwise  credit  the 
story  of  his  overthrow. 

Standish  sde^ed  only  eight  men,  fearing  that  a  larger 
force  might  alarm  the  Indians  so  that  they  would  keep  out  of 
reach.  On  the  day  after  town-meeting,  as  the  captain  was 
preparing  for  his  desperate  task,  one  of  the  Weymouth  men 
of  the  better  class,  Phineas  Pratt,*  made  his  appearance. 
Seeing  the  danger  at  Weymouth,  Pratt  had  shouldered  his 
pack,  and  started  down  the  Indian  path  for  Plymouth,  An 
Indian  followed,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him ;  but  passing 
by  while  IVatt  had  wandered  from  the  right  path,  missed  his 
prey  and  went  on  to  Mauomct. 

>  Pntt  (a  oupeoter)  was  one  of  W«aton^  seven  nen  who  srrired  la  that 

boat  (1622)  which  unwittingly  saved  Tibquantum  from  biirrcndcr  to  Massasoit 
(p.  303).  lie  »ay>  they  were  then  kindly  received  at  i'lymuuth.  lie  married 
at  Plyaioath  after  (his  secoiid  retani,  and  <lkd  in  1C60  at  CharIest<ml^  ml  90b 
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On  April  4  (1623)  Standish  sailed.  At  Weymodth  be 
found  tlic  "  Swan,"  without  a  soul  on  board.  Ashore  was 
the  master,  who  assured  Standish  that  the  Indians  were  so 
friendly  that  he  allowed  them  to  conic  and  lodge  with  him 
when  they  pleased,  and  kept  no  arms  by  him.  At  the  plan- 
tation all  were  living  in  fancied  security,  with  the  men  scat- 
tered abroad  in  three  localities.  By  Standiah's  advice,  those 
fortfaest  away  were  called  home,  and  ordered  on  pain  of  death 
to  stay  there.  Standish's  provisloa  had  been  taken  from  the 
Flymouth  store  of  seod-oom,  and  was  therefore  very  precious. 
Of  Uiis  he  gave  a  pint  a  day  to  each  of  the  people,  to  prevent 
their  straggling.  The  first  day  proving  stormy,  little  could 
be  done.  An  Indian  spy  came  in  under  pretence  of  selling 
furs,  and  on  his  return  reported  that  while  the  captain  spoke 
smoothly,  his  eye  showed  that  he  was  angry  at  heart. 

The  conspirators,  thereupon  suspecting  the  plot  to  be  dis- 
covered, assumed  an  air  of  bold  defiance.  Pecksnot,  a  noted 
fin€st,  said  to  Hobomok  that  he  understood  that  the  captain 
had  come  to  kill  the  savages,  including  the  speaker;  and 
added:  '*  Tell  him  we  know  it,  but  fear  him  not,  neither  will 
we  shun  him.  But  let  him  begin  when  he  dare;  he  shall 
not  take  us  imawarcs  I  "  Several  of  the  savages  hung  about 
Standish.  whottin^j  their  knives  and  making  insulting  remarks 
and  defiant  gestures.  Wituwamat  also  came,  boasting  of  his 
knife,  which  had  on  the  handle  a  woman's  face.  He  said  he 
had  another  at  home  with  which  he  had  killed  both  English 
and  French ;  that  knife  had  on  it  a  man's  hoe,  and  by  and  by 
the  two  must  marry.  Soon  the  knife  should  see  and  eat,  but 
should  not  speak, — by  which  he  intimated  that  his  weapons 
were  more  secret  and  terrible  than  the  English  fire-arms. 
Then  Pecksuot,  in  his  turn,  ridiculed  Standish's  small  stature, 
and  dilated  upon  his  own  strength  and  courage. 

The  little  captain  marvellously  controlled  his  hasty  temper, 
and  manifested  only  indifference.  He  sought  to  get  the  chief 
conspirators  together  before  beginning  the  fight;  but  late  on 
the  second  day,  concluding  this  to  be  impracticable,  he  made 
sure  of  such  as  were  present.  Pecksuot  and  a  comrade,  Witu- 
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wamat  and  his  bfother,  — a  noted  niflian,  though  only  eigh- 
teen  years  old, — and  Standish  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  his  band,  were  (ratheied  in  one  room ;  and  the  door  having 
been  shut,  the  captain  gave  the  word.  The  stalwart  I'ecksuot 
wore  suspended  from  his  neck  a  knife  which  he  had  brought 
to  an  cJgc  all  along  its  back,  givinjj  it  a  point  like  a  needle. 
Standisii  advanced  upon  him,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  for 
the  possession  of  this  knife.  Standish  won;  and  turning 
tiie  weapon  upon  its  owner,  after  n  fiirther  desperate  contest 
thrust  it  into  his  heart.  Wituwamat  and  his  comrade  also 
fell,  but  the  young  savage  was  taken  alive  and  bnmediately 
hanged.  The  chieis  fought  with  great  vigor,  maldng  no  out- 
cries, but  receiving  an  astonishing  number  of  wounds  before 
they  succumbed.  Another  party  slew  two  more  Indians,  and 
a  seventh  was  killed  by  Standish. 

Early  on  the  same  day  three  of  the  Weymouth  men  had 
escaped  and  gone  to  live  among  the  Indians,  like  liim  pre- 
viously mentioned.  That  night  a  messenger  came  to  the 
tribe  with  "  a  sad  and  short  message,"  which  caused  all 
the  Indian  men  to  arm  and  mysteriously  depart  One  of  the 
whites,  becoming  alarmed,  ui^ged  his  comrades  to  return ;  but 
they  refusing,  he  skulked  back  alone,  and  so  saved  his  life. 

The  next  morning  Standish,  widi  four  of  his  men  and  two 
settlers,  aided  by  Hobomok,  went  out  to  meet  the  tribe. 
The  warriors  were  finally  seen  appronching  in  Indian  file. 
Both  parties  strove  for  the  strategic  advantage  of  a  small  hill, 
which  was  at  length  gained  by  the  whites.  The  Indians  fell 
each  behind  a  tree  and  kept  up  a  flight  of  arrows,  aiming 
chiefly  at  Standish  and  Hobomok.  Then  was  shown  the 
superstitious  fear  the  savages  had  of  a  pincse  ; '  for  I  lobomok, 
diroiring  off  Us  eoat  mid  running  toward  tiiem,  they  turned 
and  fled  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  until  tlie)'  gained 
the  thicket  of  a  swamp,  where  they  hid.  Standish  tried  to 
pariqr  with  Aem,  but  received  only  foul  language.   He  then 

*  Tbe  fintui  were  all  supposed  to  have  fadie  communication  with  the  DeviL 
UwnfdcaeatoOHolK'' 
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challenged  the  sachem  to  come  out  and  "  fight  Hke  a  man," 
"  showiiiL;  liow  base  and  woman-like  lie  was  in  tongning  it  as 
he  did."  Obtakicst,  however,  took  a  wiser  course,  and  with- 
drew his  men  to  a  safe  retreat.  The  only  casualty  in  this 
skirmish  was  to  a  powah,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  whose 
arm  was  broken  by  a  shot  just  as  he  was  aiming  an  arrow  at 
Standish.' 

After  the  action  an  Indian  youth,  previously  known  as 

courteous  and  friendly,  came  to  Standish  and  confessed  the 
plot  to  murder  Weston's  Colonists,  who  had  built  three  boats 
for  the  Indians,  and  were  putting  the  last  touches  on  two 
more.  As  soon  as  this  work  should  be  finished  the  massacre 
was  to  talcc  place.  Three  days  later  Standish  would  have 
been  too  late. 

The  captain  next  released  the  Indian  women  who  had  been 
held  captive  during  the  fight,  and  then  urged  the  settlers  to 
go  on  with  their  plantation,  assuring  them  that  he  should  not 
fear  to  live  tltcrc  witli  fewer  men  than  they  had ;  or  if  tliey 
preferred,  they  would  be  made  welcome  at  Plymouth.  They, 
however,  determined  to  go  to  the  fishing*vessels  at  Mon- 
hegan  and  abandon  the  country.  Their  movable  property 
was  all  loaded  on  the  "  Swan,"  the  palisade  gates  tightly  fas- 
tened, and  away  they  sailed,  having  been  supplied  by  Stand- 
ish with  all  his  precious  corn  except  a  scanty  ration  for  the 
homeward  trip.  The  Plymouth  party  then  went  home,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  of  the  settlers  who  were  disposed  to 
remain  in  New  England. 

The  return  of  Standish  and  his  party,  all  unhurt,  caused 
much  rejoicing  at  Plymouth.  The  head  of  Wituwamat  was 
set  on  a  pike  above  the  fort,  —  not  in  brutal  triumph,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  England  and  other  enlightened 
countries  of  that  day.*  Brewster,  when  a  member  of  Queen 

1  In  N.  E.  Gen.  Reg ,  July,  1S53,  b  an  entirely  erroneow  account  of  th!s  fight, 
lhoa|h  die  writer  might  easily  have  seen  the  oolj  authoritatfte  relatioo  of  it,— 
llnl  bjr  Wimlim  (Chron.  Pil.,  338-341). 

•  rhilip't  head,  after  he  was  shot  at  the  end  of  his  war,  adorned  Ihe  fort  in 
a  tlmnar  manner  for  over  twenty  years.  A  pair  of  wrens  long  netted  in  the 
facant  akall.  (See  nele  to  **  Phnnce,"  Chip.  LVI.) 
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Elizabeth's  brilliant  court,  had  known  hundreds  of  heads  dis- 
played at  one  time  on  London  Bridge;  and  he  and  others  of 
tiic  com{)any  must  have  seen  a  like  garniture  upon  the  Tower 
and  Temple  Bar.  Indeed,  it  was  more  than  a  century  after 
Brewster's  death  that  (1747)  the  passers  along  London's 
busiest  street  were  compelled  to  travel  under  the  decaying 
heads  of  Lords  Lovat,  KUmamock,  and  Balmerino,  adherents 
of  the  second  Pketender.^ 

The  Indian  who  had  pursued  Pratt  from  Weymouth  came 
to  Plymouth  as  a  spy  during  Standish's  expedition.  He  was 
seized  and  confined  in  fetters  at  the  new  fort.  This  edifice, 
bci^iin  ten  months  before,  had  been  a  subject  of  dirtcrence 
among  the  [leople;  some  had  thought  it  unnecessary,  and 
some  had  pronounced  it  "  vainglorious."  Through  the  per- 
sistence of  the  leaders  the  work  had  slowly  advanced,  and 
under  the  present  alarm  the  people  had  rallied  and  com- 
pleted it  just  in  time  for  this  Indian.  The  sise  is  not  given. 
De  Razieres  (1627)  will  be  seen  in  his  description  to  call  it 
large  and  square,  while  Bradford  speaks  of  it  as  "strong  and 
comely,"  and  "  a  great  work  for  them."  The  lower  story  was 
used  for  religious  worship,  probably  from  the  time  of  its 
completion;  and  it  is  supposed  that  from  that  time  burials 
were  made  around  it,  according  to  the  English  custom  of 
making  the  churchyard  the  place  of  interment.^    On  top  of 

>  In  1660  the  heads  of  Solicitor  Coke  and  General  Harrison  were  set  on 
Westminster  Hall,  facing  London ;  while  on  London  Bridge  was  placed  the  head 
of  Hugh  Peters,  former  pastor  of  Salem,  Mass.  The  three  lords  mentioned  in 
the  text  were  the  last  persons  executed  in  England  by  decapitation,  and  the 
last  whose  renains  were  exposed,  save  felons  "  hattged  in  chains,"  till  1834. 

(Sec  p.  S.) 

^  III  1633  it  WAS  ordered  that  "whereas  our  ancient  work  of  fortification  by 
continuance  of  time  is  decayed,  and  Christian  wisdom  tcaciicth  ua  to  dciKnd 
upon  God  In  the  use  of  all  good  means  for  our  safety.**  therefore  that  a  **  work 

of  forlifit.itiiin  be  made  alxjiit  the  said  fi)it"l)ytlie  imilcil  l.il)ur  nf  ;dl  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  Colony.  Still  two  years  later  it  was  iuuad  ucccsuiary  to  hire 
Thomas  Boseman  to  **  do  the  fort;  **  the  poets,  ten  incbee  sqtare,  to  be  net  over 
ten  feet  apart,  with  three  rails  between,  and  l>oardcd  nine  feet  high,  ait  sharp 
at  the  tup;  all  the  lumljcr  to  be  sawed.  (In  1642  it  was  again  urdcicd  that  a 
fortification  be  made  about  the  ordnance,  and  another  piece  be  mounted  on  Fort 
Hill.  In  1643  a  watch-house  was  built  itear  by  the  fort  (fragments  of  its  t>rick 
foundation  have  often  been  scratched  out  of  the  ground  by  the  author's  cane). 
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tilc  structure  u  watch  was  statioucd  night  and  day,  and  the 
artillery  was  placed  there  beUnd  battlements.  A  marble 
tablet  was  in  i8;6  placed  to  indicate  the  site  of  this  fort,  a 
similar  one  marking  tiie  neighboring  site  of  Uie  watch-tower 
of  1643.  The  depressions  in  tiie  ground  plainly  mark  the  out- 
line or  sonic  structure  there,  but  pertain  to  the  tilird  renewal 
of  the  fort  in  1676,  rather  than  to  the  previous  works. 

When  the  Neponsct  spy  had  seen  the  head  of  Wituwamat, 
he  was  terrified,  and  confessed  the  entire  plot.  Me  said  that 
Obtakiest,  the  sachem,  had  been  averse  to  it,  but  was  drawn 
in  by  importunity.  There  were  five  principals,  two  being 
Wituwamat  and  Pccksuot ;  the  wounded  powah  was  another ; 
the  others  were  still  alive.  The  man  insistbg  on  his  own 
innocence,  and  privately  hiring*  Hobomok  to  intercede  for 
him,  was  released,  and  sent  to  Obtakiest  with  a  message  of 
caution  against  further  plots,  a  demand  that  he  return  the 
three  Englishmen  who  went  to  him,  and  an  order  that  he 
should  not  molest  the  houses  of  the  abandoned  village. 

Mr.  Grimes  famished  the  brick  at  11/.  per  M.  This  was  a  special  precaution 
against  the  Datch  and  the  Narragansetts.  (In  1643  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth 
were  ordered  to  each  construct  a  stronghold  to  which  the  women  and  children 
could  repair  in  case  of  an  attack.)  In  Philip's  War  the  fort  was  again  rebuilt. 
!■  Maidi,  1884,  while  digging  a  grave  ior  AtHgail  Judson,  the  aged  sister  of  the 
Baptist  infMianarjr  to  Vvrmah,  modi  of  tlili  Melt  feondatton  was  exposed, 

iiicliulinc;  llic  licarth. 

Probably  the  Fort  Hill  structure  was  used  for  worship  until  164S-9,  when  the 
flrst  dnirch  edHice  was  built  at  tfie  foot  of  tHe  Hill  on  the  rear  of  llradlbfdli 
garden,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  "Chorch  of  tlw  Mgrimapc."  Doubtless 
town-meetings  were  hekl  in  the  fort,  and  the  cotnmooJlOBse  given  up  to  storage. 
In  1649  k  was  ordered  tlutttlMsemeetinfB  be  hdd  in  tiie  new  **neetiBg*lMMne* 
above  mentioned. 

Burials  have  continued  on  the  Hill,  but  within  forty  years  restrictions 
have  been  laid.  Cravt  stoncs  were  not  erected  for  at  least  eighty  years  after 
burials  began.  The  oldest  known  is  said  to  be  o(  Joseph  Bartlett,  died  April, 
1703,  at.  37 ;  but  there  is  orer  an  older  grave  a  more  recent  stone  bearing  a 
prior  date,  —  that  of  "  Edward  Gray,  Gent.,"  who  died  Jutu  ,  \<i<\,  at.  an.  53. 
The  namber  of  graves  not  to  be  identified  very  great,  and  includes  nearly  all 
of  the  first  two  generations. 

"  Nrvrr  li  t  t'xil  or  nrt  nr  levelling  or  adominp  nirddle  with  this  spot  I  "  — 

Dtan  StanU/ [on  Iturial  Hill,  1878).  On  the  next  Kurcfathcrs'  Day,  from  his 
pvlpit  fai  Westmhsler  Abbey  he  paid  a  genetons  tribute  to  the  PHgrim  Fhttein. 
—  From  E.  E.  Ellis,  D.D. 

>  The  rilgrims  were  aware  of  this  qaiet  inducement  to  compassion,  — at  least, 
WfaMlow  BienlionB  it* 
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Long  after,  the  sachem  sent  word  that  he  wanted  to  make 
peace,  but  none  of  his  people  dared  to  go  near  the  whites  for 
fear  of  further  pttnuhment,  and  he  had  but  just  been  able  to 
find  a  woman  who  would  venture  with  a  message;  he  was 
Sony  the  three  whites  had  been  killed  before  Bradford  had 
called  for  them,  and  would  hawe  returned  them  safely  if  alive. 
The  woman  added  that  the  chief  changed  his  slecping-place 
every  night,  through  fear  of  another  attack. 

The  confederates  of  the  Neponsets  were  equally  terrified; 
and  although  none  of  them  were  molested,  abandoned  their 
homes  and  hid  in  swamps  and  other  desolate  places,  where 
the  exposure  and  poor  food  destroyed  many  by  a  variety  of 
diseases.  Among  those  who  perished  thus  miserably,  the 
reader  will  be  grieved  to  find  the  energetic  Aspinet,  the 
grave  Canacum,  and  the  gentle  lyanough.  Abuses,  although 
retaliated,  had  made  the  Neponsets  hostile  to  Weston's  set- 
tlers. The  Cape  Indians  had  no  wrongs  to  avenge.  They 
had  been  treated  by  Plymouth  with  much  more  than  justice, 
and  derived  nothing  but  benefit  from  the  association.  Their 
chief  motive  in  joining  the  Ncponset  plot  was  apparently  the 
hope  of  plunder.  The  humble  l^iyiish  cottages  were  to  them 
palaces,  and  the  plain  furniture,  clothing,  tools,  weapons, 
trading-goods,  and  little  superfluities  of  the  white  people 
were  to  the  aboriginal  eye  wonderful  treasures;  and  Uiis 
temptation  must  have  been  far  more  influential  than  the 
exhortations  of  the  far-dmrelling  Wituwamat  Tlic  terrified 
savages  now  ran  "  to  and  fro  like  men  demented,"  and  poor 
lyanough  lived  long  enough  to  tell  his  comrades  that  "  the 
God  of  the  F.n^lish  "  was  offendetl,  and  would  destroy  them. 
At  len^jth  four  men  were  sent  with  a  canoe  filled  with  peace- 
otTerinjj^s  for  the  white  men  ;  but  a  storm  overtaking  it  ami 
drowning  three,  no  others  dareil  attempt  a  visit.  The  war- 
like Indians  of  the  Cape  were  subdued  forever,  and  from  that 
time  were  faithful  allies  of  the  whites;  and  when,  after  more 
than  fifty  years,  Indian  hostilities  were  next  known  at  Ply- 
mouth,' the  natives  of  the  Cape  rendered  good  service  of 

»  SadMm  FhUlp's  War,  i67S- 
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their  white  benefactors,  for  such  had  the  Pilgrims  and  their 
successors  proved. 

In  the  following  December,  John  Robinson,  in  writing  his 
last  letter  to  Bradford,  said  of  this  fight:  '*  O,  how  happy  a 
thhig  had  it  been  if  you  had  converted  some,  before  3rou  had 
killed  any.  .  .  .  Let  me  be  bold  to  exhort  you  to  seriously 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  your  captain,  whom  I  love,  and 
am  persuaded  the  Lord  in  great  mercy  and  for  much  good 
hath  sent  you  him,  if  you  use  him  aright.  He  is  a  man 
humble  and  mock  amongst  you,  and  towards  all,  in  ordinary 
course.  But  now  if  this  be  merely  from  a  humane  spirit, 
there  is  cause  to  fear  that  by  occasion,  especially  of  provo- 
cation, there  may  be  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of 
man,  made  after  God's  image,  that  is  meet"  This  (with  tta 
context)  evinces  a  lofty  sentiment  of  humanity;  but  it  came 
from  one  who  was  three  tfiousand  miles  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  one  who  had  never  been  in  contact  with  the 
savage  tribes,  nor  probably  in  sight  of  an  Indian.^  Massasoit, 
prudent  and  moderate,  and  inclined  to  leniency  with  his  sub- 
jects, was  a  far  better  counsellor  in  this  case,  occurring  in  his 
own  dominions,  than  was  the  good  Robinson,  resting  in  the 
shades  of  Leydcn  University. 

Of  the  plot  to  murder  tliemselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
little  ones,  the  Pilgrims  had  ample  proof.  In  a  similar  way, 
the  previous  year,  the  people  of  the  far  stronger  settlements 
at  Vii|;inia  had  been  slaughtered  by  hundreds,  and  their 
G>tony  most  narrowly  escaped  annihilation.  The  blow  was 
ready  to  fall  again.  Massasoit  earnestly  urged  a  preventive 
action,  "  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,"  which  should  paralyze 
the  conspirators.  The  Pilgrims  deliberated  carefully,  but 
they  could  sec  no  better  course.  There  -icus  no  better  course  I 
To  no  small  extent  the  fate  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on 
this  continent  was  involved  in  the  issue.  Fortunately,  not 
Robinson,  but  Standish,  was  to  execute  the  plan,  and  to  exe- 
cute it  in  such  a  way  that  Its  settlement  would  remain  undis- 

1  Similar  condition*  are  apt  to  increase  the  zeal  of  the  present  sympathizer 
for  and  admirer  of  the  ladiaM  of  our  Western  StatM. 
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turbed  for  the  remainder  of  that  generation.  Standish  very 
daringly  risked  his  life  to  save  his  fellow-colonists  from  harm, 
and  had  saved  them  by  no  common  degree  of  skill  and 
bravery.  He  might  well  have  felt  hurt  when  the  only  notice 
from  the  Leyden  company  was  that  above  quoted.  He  never 
was  permitted  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Robinson  on  his  stric- 
tures; but  thir^  years  after  tiie  burial  of  the  latter,  tiie  old 
hero's  dying  hand  wrote  in  his  will  concerning  a  little  girl  on 
Cape  Cod,  granddaughter  of  the  pastor,  "  I  give  to  Mercy 
Robinson,  whom  I  tenderly  love  for  her  grandfather's  sake." 
Such  was  the  chivalrous  answer  of  the  disinherited  heir  of 
the  house  of  "  Standish  of  Standish  "  to  the  ecclesiastical 
criticism,  which  was  not  less  unjust  and  galling  than  it  was 
nobly  meant 
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Weston't  FfMd.— John  Meite  Attempt  to  aetit  Iht  GoloBjr.— Tht 
Fiihlng  MoBopoljr.— A  G«Dinl  Gomnor, 

C*OON  after  the  dissolution  of  his  colony  Weston  appeared 


O  at  riymotith.  He  had  come  over  with  a  fishing-vessel 
in  "  the  disguise  of  a  blacksmith ;  "  and  takin{»  boat  with  a  few 
men,  started  from  Maine  to  visit  VVessagusset.  Near  Rye 
licach  lie  was  wrecked,  and  stripped  to  his  shirt  by  the 
Indians ;  but  at  the  Piscataqua  had  borrowed  some  garments 
tnd  kept  on  his  vny.  He  myir  pleaded  piteotuly  for  a  new 
outfit  The  Pilgrim  leaders  pointed  out  their  own  poverty; 
but  at  length,  yielding  to  persistence,  lent  him  from  the 
public  store  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  beaver:  the 
transaction  was  private,  for  fear  of  the  disapprobation  of 
the  people,  who  were  joint  owners  of  the  property.  That  the 
Pilgrim  ofTicials  should  have  been  ready  to  forget  recent  in- 
juries and  remember  ancient  benefits,  was  creditable  to  their 
hearts ;  but  this  secret  use  of  the  public  property,  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  many  of  the  owners,  was  the  least  defensible 
of  any  of  their  recorded  acts.  Nor  was  the  result  such  as 
to  justify  their  course;  for  after  Weston  had  obtained  Uie 
beaver  he  boasted  that  he  could  then  at  any  time  embroil 
the  Colony,  by  exposing  the  manner  in  which  the  leaders  had 
exceeded  their  authority  in  aiding  him.  This  fur  enabled 
him  to  fit  out  the  "  Swan"  and  build  up  a  trade  which  con- 
tinued for  many  years;  yet  this  ingrate  never  repaid  the  loan, 
nor  did  he  ever  n(  gleet  a  chance  to  ridicule  and  slander  his 
Plymouth  l)ciicf;ictors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  "  Fortune,"  in  1621,  brought 
over  a  patent  granting  to  the  Colony  the  land  which  it  required 
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This  patent  ran  to  John  Pcirce,  of  London  (one  of  the  Adven- 
turers), and  his  associates.  In  1622  Peircc  quietly  contrived 
to  have  this  patent  exchanged  for  another  (a  "  deed  pole  ") 
to  him,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  His  plan  was  to 
take  no  associates,  hat  to  set  himself  up  as  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  oountiy,  the  setdeis  becoming  his  tenants,  subject  to 
him  as  their  lord-paramount,  and  under  his  laws  and  courts. 
The  Adventurers,  though  indignant  at  this  treacher)-,  tried  to 
buy  Peirce's  claims.  The  patent  had  cost  him  £^0 ;  but  as 
he  would  not  sell  for  less  than  £$00,  the  trade  was  not  made. 
(Dr.  Prince  unfortunately  stated  that  this  bargain  was  made, 
and  historians  generally  repeat  his  error.) 

In  December,  1622,  Peircc  equipped  the  "Paragon"  and 
set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  principality.  The  Adven- 
turers hired  him  to  take  along  many  passengers  and  much 
freight  for  Plymouth.  In  fourteen  days  the  "  Paragon  "  re- 
turned to  London,  badly  damaged  by  a  storm;  but  the  next 
February  was  again  started  out  with  additional  passengers 
and  freight  crowded  in  by  Pcirce  to  cover  his  recent  losses. 
In  mitl-occan  a  fearful  tempest  beat  upon  her  for  two  weeks. 
Her  upper  works  were  torn  off,  her  main-mast  cut  away,  and 
her  escape  from  sinking  was  {;f  the  narrowest;  but  finally  she 
found  her  way  back  to  England. 

The  Adventurers  had  expended  for  goods,  passage-money, 
and  subsistence,  £640,  for  most  of  which  tlicy  had  a  claim 
on  Peirce.  His  losses  had  much  reduced  his  property;  and 
in  part  payment  of  this  claim  he  surrendered  his  stock  as  an 
Adventurer,  and  assigned  his  patent  to  the  Company.  The 
rest  of  the  debt  was  never  received,  nor  docs  it  appear  that 
the  patent  had  any  definite  valuation  assigned  to  it  in  this 
transfer. 

In  July  there  came  to  Plymouth  the  sliij)  "Plantation," 
bringing  Francis  West,  whom  the  Council  tur  New  luiyland 
had  appointed  their  admiral  fur  the  purpose  of  driving  from 
the  coast  all  fishermen  who  had  not  taken  a  costly  lieoise 
from  the  Council.  The  fishermen,  mostly  from  the  West  of 
England,  proved  too  strong  and  stubborn,  and  West  quickly 
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left  them  alone.  His  interfeienoe,  however,  so  disturbed 
matters  that  the  imperilled  fishiDg>fleet  shrank  from  four 
hundred  vesseb  to  a  hundred  and  fift^.  The  ship-owners 
appealed  to  Parliament  There,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  de- 
fcncled  the  monopoly,  and  was  vigorously  answered  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  was  then  nobly  atoning  for  his  former 
services  to  tyranny.  Coke  said :  "  Shall  none  visit  the  sea- 
coast  for  fishing?  Tliis  is  to  make  a  monopoly  upon  the 
seas,  wliich  were  wont  to  be  free.  If  you  alone  arc  to  pack 
and  dry  fish,  you  attempt  a  monopoly  of  the  wind  and  sun !  " 
An  act  was  passed  making  the  firiieries  free;  but  King  James, 
with  his  usual  hostility  to  public  privilege,  refused  lus 
assent. 

West  reported  having  met  at  sea  a  ship  with  passengers 
and  goods  bound  for  Plymouth,  This  was  good  news,  for 
the  Colonists  were  suflTering  from  famine.  West's  ship-master 
had  two  hogsheads  of  peas  for  sale;  but  when  he  saw  the 
distress  of  the  people,  raised  the  price  to  a  hogshead. 
The  Pilgrims  manfully  refused  to  submit  to  the  extortion, 
and  let  tiic  fellow  carry  his  peas  to  Virginia. 

In  search  of  provisions,  Standish  made  a  voyage  to  the 
northward,  and  on  his  return  brought  with  him  David  Thomp- 
son, a  Scotchman,  who  early  in  that  year  had  commenced 
a  setdement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mason  and  Gorgies.  It  was  he  who  had  clothed 
the  naked  Weston.  About  1626  Thompson  removed  to  the 
island  which  still  bears  his  name  in  Boston  Harbor.^ 

Late  in  September  word  came  to  Plymouth  that  Robert 

^  In  i6jo,  the  title  of  his  hcin  to  the  Wand  being  disputed,  there  occurred  an 
Imtracthpe  illtntimtion  of  the  ontcKablKty  of  memory,  espedallj  in  old  peraoiw. 

The  Sag.imoie  of  Agawam  (Ipswich)  dcpnsrd  tliat  in  1619  or  "  thereabouts  "  he 
went  to  the  iiluli  with  Thompson,  who  then  tooic  possession  of  it  William 
Trvfor  (of  As  **llfB]rflower*')  deposed  that  be  himself  took  poaseuiott  of  the 

hlnnd  in  i6ig,  at  which  time  it  took  the  name  of  Island  of  Trevor  ;  and  he  after- 
ward in  London  told  Thompson  of  the  place,  ^fyles  Standish  deposed  that 
he  ceme  lo  the  country  in  1620,  and  the  same  year,  "  I  take  it,"  visited  the 
place  and  named  it  "Island  Trevor."  Vet  Standish  and  Trevor  could  not 
have  made  their  visit  before  Sept.  28th,  1621 ;  while  Thompson  did  not  see 
the  Idmd  bafwt  ite3.Mr  itawve  to  U  befote 
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Gorges  (son  of  Sir  Fcrdinando)  had  taken  a  Colony  to  the 
deserted  village  at  Weymouth,  and  was  commissioned  by  the 
Council  for  New  England  as  governor-general  of  the  whole 
country.  He  was  to  have  a  council,  consisting  of  Admiral 
West,  Christopher  Lcvctt,  and  the  governor  of  Plymouth  for 
the  time  being;  he  might  add  such  as  he  thought  desirable: 
and  he,  with  any  two  of  hb  council,  had  foil  power  to  decide 
aU  cases,  civil  or  crinunal,  even  those  of  life  and  death. 
Before  Bradford  could  viut  Weymouth,  Governor  Gorges, 
sailing  for  Maine,  was  forced  into  Plymouth  by  a  storm, 
lie  remained  two  weeks,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his 
treatment. 

Weston,  with  his  "  Swan,"  chancing  into  riymoiith,  Gorges 
at  once  called  him  to  account  for  fraudulent  conduct  toward 
Sir  Ferdinando  and  for  the  misconduct  of  bis  Colony.  The 
latter  was  sufficiently  answered  by  an  «/tfe*  /  but  for  the  former, 
Weston  was  threatened  with  arrest  Bradford,  in  response  to 
Weston's  piteous  appeak,  with  great  difficulty  saved  him 
from  seizure.  Weston,  on  finding  himself  again  safe,  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  arrogance  and  insolence  that  Gorges 
insisted  on  making  him  a  prisoner.  Weston  once  more  be- 
sought the  influence  of  Bradford,  who  "  with  much  ado  "  got 
him  free  again.  Gorges  soon  returning  to  his  plantation, 
Weston  resumed  his  old  manners,  and  even  ridiculed  Brad- 
ford and  his  associates  for  their  pains  in  bis  behalf.  Gorges, 
on  getting  away  from  the  influence  of  Bradford,  whom  he 
teems  to  have  greatly  respected,  repented  of  his  leniency  and 
sent  one  Captain  Hanson  to  seise  Weston.  Bradford  refused 
to  permit  the  arrest,  as  the  warrant  was  not  properly  drawn, 
and  he  addressed  to  Gorges  strong  arguments  against  the 
proceeding;  he  also  gave  Weston  a  hint  to  escape,  which 
was  not  acted  on.  Soon  came  a  formal  warrant,  ami  Weston 
was  held  through  the  winter,  but  then  set  free,  his  detention 
proving  expensi\'e  lo  Gorges.  He  returned  to  Plymouth, 
going  thence  to  Virginia,  to  vex  the  over-patient  Tilgrims  no 
more,  except  as  theur  constant  debtor  and  defamer,  till  his 
death  at  Bristol,  England,  some  twenty  years  later. 
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In  a  few  months  Gorges,  who  had  been  a  dashing  soldier 
in  the  Venetian  wars,  found  the  rude  fare  of  New  England 
not  in  the  line  of  his  tastes  or  experience,  and  returned  to 
England.  More  than  sixty  years  passed  away  before  the 
next  governor-general  made  his  ^pearance. 

In  Gorges*  suite  had  cone  Mr.  William  Morrell,  an  Episco- 
pal clci^r3finan  of  education  and  sense,  who  had  in  his  podcet 
a  commission  with  full  aufhority  to  regulate  and  control  the 
religious  aflTairs  of  the  country;  but  he  found  the  churches 
to  be  of  the  fewest,  and  no  one  disposed  to  accept  his  ser- 
vices. When  Gorges  retired,  Mr.  Morrell  came  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  spent  a  year  socially,  busying  himself  chiefly  in 
studying  the  manners  of  the  natives  and  the  natural  history 
of  the  region.  He  said  nothing  to  his  hosts  of  his  large  ec- 
clesiastical powers,  except  tiuit  just  before  leaving,  he  for  the 
first  tine  showed  his  commissiott  to  a  friend;  and  it  was  not 
known  until  after  his  departure  that  he  had  idl  the  time  been 
authorized  to  compel  the  people  to  conform  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  fill  their  pulpits  as  he  might  please.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  gentleman,  worthy  of  a 
much  larger  and  more  congenial  field  of  labor.  On  reaching 
home  he  embodied  his  observations  in  an  elegant  Latin  poem, 
which,  with  a  translation,  is  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society's  Collections.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


Dioaght  and  Famine.  —  Coining  of  the  *<  Anne."  —  New  Settkn.  — 
Manii^.  ^The  **  Pangoo"  and  •*S«an.'* — Lccal  Otda,  tUc 

AS  the  spring  of  1623  advanced,  it  became  evident  that  a 
worse  famine  was  at  hand  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Every  possible  source  of  food  must  be  sedulously  de- 
veloped dttring  the  sominer;  but  the  next  ooni-crop  was  the 
peat  fdUnce  for  the  sacoeeding  winter  and  tpring.  Hitherto 
ail  labor  had  been  in  common,  and  the  results  had  been 
placed  in  the  public  store,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  those  who 
produced  much,  and  those  who  produced  little  ;  otherwise 
there  had  been  no  community  of  goods.  Under  this  system 
the  less  earnest  were  showing  little  zeal  in  the  common  tasks, 
general  dissatisfaction  was  felt,  and  a  change  became  very 
desirable.  Especially  was  this  so  in  view  of  the  approaching 
famine ;  for  as  the  Governor  would  have  no  food  to  serve  out 
to  the  people,  he  could  not  keep  them  closely  at  work,  but 
must  leave  each  to  sedc  sustenance  in  his  own  way  and  time, 
and  to  labor  in  much  the  same  manner. 

A  new  plan  was  dierefore  decided  upon,  and  before  plant- 
ing-time, a  lot  was  asMgned  for  one  year  to  each  household, 
at  the  rate  of  an  acre  for  every  member.  The  lots  were  to  be 
cultivated  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  who  were 
to  own  the  crop,  after  giving  a  small  portion  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  effect  of  this  new  system  was  wonderful. 
Women  and  children  helped  plant  the  family  lots,  although 
they  would  have  consklered  it  a  great  hardship  to  work  in 
the  common  field.  A  for  greater  area  was  planted,  and  all 
were  earnest  in  their  cultivation. 
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Alas  for  human  expectations!  Early  in  June  there  set  in 
a  drought  which  lasted  some  seven  weeks.  The  moist  fish  in 
the  kills  enabled  the  maize  to  stistain  itself  for  a  lun^  time ; 
but  finally  the  younger  plants  became  sere  and  dry,  while 
the  older  began  to  mature  aborthrely,  and  the  beans  wilted. 
Existing  famine  conld  be  endured;  but  the  failure  of  the 
corn-crop  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  Colony.  The 
faithful  Hobomok  already  mourned  over  their  ruin,  and  the 
most  courageous  settlers  bep^an  to  despair. 

Late  in  July  a  day  was  devoted  to  fastinp  and  prayer.  Week 
after  week,  in  fearful  succession,  the  sun  had  daily  wheeled 
Ins  way  through  an  unclouded  sky,  scorching  the  very  earth 
witli  his  fierceness.  Fast-day  opened  with  extreme  bright- 
ness and  heat.  Hour  after  hour,  in  their  fortified  sanctuary 
on  the  hiH-top»  the  forlorn  Pilgrims  rehearsed  to  each  other 
the  sacred  promises,  sang  the  penitential  psalms,  bewailed 
their  supposed  shortcomings,  and  pleaded  for  divine  relief. 
For  some  nine  hours  these  services  continued;  and  when  the 
people  resumed  the  arid  path  to  their  homes,  lo,  the  clouds 
were  rolling  up  the  sky,  and  the  deep  dust  no  longer  reflected 
the  solar  fires.  The  same  evening  a  fine,  gentle  rain  wa.s 
*•  (listillcil.  "  as  the  grateful  Winslow  expresses  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  at  intervals  for  fourteen  days;  and  he  adds: 
**  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  our  withered  corn  or  drooping 
afiiections  were  most  quickened  or  revived,  such  was  the 
bounty  and  goodness  of  our  God."  Hobomok,  much  im- 
pressed, declared  to  his  Indian  brethren  the  wonderful  good- 
ness of  the  white  man's  God,  who  had  so  gently  and  steadily 
overcome  their  drought  and  its  eflfects,  when  in  similar  crises 
the  Indian  conjurations  had  been  followed  by  storms,  which, 
by  uprooting  or  beating  down  the  feeble  crops,  had  inflicted 
as  much  injury  as  benefit.  The  white  people,  similarly  im- 
pressed, once  more  gathered  in  their  place  of  worship  and 
held  a  service  of  heartfelt  thanksgiving  for  this  and  other 
mercfes. 

The  famine  of  this  year  began  even  in  the  planting  sea- 
son. There  were  no  preserved  meats,  no  vegetables,  and  no 
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bread-stuffs  obtainable.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  last  pint  of 
corn  was  divided  among  the  people,  giving  each  one  five 
kernels;  but  the  story  rests  on  no  foundation,  and  is  opposed 
to  common-sense.  Such  a  distribution  could  have  been  of 
but  the  very  slightest  benefit,  while  a  little  grain  would  be  of 
great  value  to  keep  for  some  emergency  of  sickness. 

The  suffering  was  (earful.  The  larder  was  often  emptied  in 
the  morning,  with  no  knowledge  as  to  the  source  of  the  next 
meal.  Partieswcreconstantlyfishii^,  mainly  for  bass.  Some- 
times an  absence  of  five  or  six  days  was  required  to  obtain  a 
load ;  whenever  the  boat  came  in,  a  fresh  party  was  ready  to 
man  her  anew.  Some  of  the  best  hunters  were  kept  in  the 
woods,  where  they  occasionally  shot  a  deer.  When  these  sup- 
plies fell  short,  every  one  able  was  busied  seeking  for  shell- 
fish; and  the  liberal  deposits  of  clams  *  around  Saquish  Head 
are  said  to  have  gone  &r  toward  supporting  the  Colony.  It 
is  related  of  Elder  Brewster,  who  had  once  feasted  in  palaces 
with  ambassadors,  that  now,  with  no  viands  whatever  on  hb 
table  but  a  meagre  wooden  platter  of  boiled  clams  and  a 
pot  of  water,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  hearty  thanks  that 
he  and  his  were  still  allowed  to  "  suck  of  the  abundance  of 
the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut 
xxxiii.  19).* 

For  three  or  four  months  this  famine  prevailed,  and  some- 
times so  severely  that  Wlnslow  mentions  seeing  men  at  noon- 
day slaggerittg  for  want  of  food.  Water  was  the  sole  drink, 
while  fish  was  almost  exclusively  the  diet,  and  only  too  often 
insuificient  in  quantity.  As  in  the  previous  3rear,  the  iresh 
English  faces  of  the  people  faded ;  yet  uniformly  good  health 
prevailed. 

Late  in  July  arrived  the  ship  "Anne,"  140  tons,  William 
Peirce  master  ;  and  ten  days  later  caine-in  the  pinnace  "  Little 
James,"  44  tons,  Bridges  master.  These  vessels  brought  about 

1  That  most  worthy  antiquary,  Kev.  Dr.  Frccnuui  (Ut  MaM.  Hkt  Soc.  Coll., 
viii.  193),  often  nicntions  the  clam  as  "a  worm." 

*  Bkadfeid  devoutly  saya :  "  Hut  God  fedd  them  Mt  ol  y*"  sea  for  auMt 
partc^  MM  wonderful]  b  hi«  fwovidence  om  hi*  la  «U  acesj  for  bi»  owicie  on* 
doicdi  ior  cfcr.** 
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a  hundred  new  persons,  including  those  who  had  formerly 
sailed  in  John  I'circe's  "  Paragon,"  Many  were  from  l!ic 
Leyden  flock,  and  several  were  wives,  children,  and  kindred 
of  the  earUer  settlers.  Besides  tiiese,  tint  Adventurers,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  Robert  Cushman,  now  the  Colony's  agent, 
had  sent  several  people  so  unfit  for  pioneer  life  that  Bradford 
went  to  the  expense  of  returning  them  by  the  next  ship. 
The  list  of  the  ninety-seven  remaining  is  shown,  by  the  land 
division  of  1624  and  the  cattle  division  of  1627,  to  have  been 
substantially  as  follows  (those  in  italic  died  or  removed  be- 
fore June,  1627;  of  the  others,  the  age  at  landing  and  tlic 
time  of  death  arc  given  when  known) : 


Anthony  Annable  •••••  1673 

His  wife,  Jane,  and  two  chikliea* 
Edward  liangs  (31)  ••••••  1678 

/fis  7<'t/r,  Rcheeca,  and  two  children. 

Robert  JUrllett  (20)  1676 

Thomas  Clark  (18)  1697 

Cathbert  Cuthbertson  1633 

His  wife,  Sarali  (Allerton-Prieat)  1633 

And  four  children* 

John  Faunce   1654 

Edward  Ilolman. 

John  Jenney  .«••■  •••••  1644 

Hit  wife,  Ssnh,  1656,  and  three  chOdien. 

Manassch  Kcmpton  1663 

Experience  Nfitcbell  (24)   1689 

George  Morton  •■•  1624 

His  wife,  Juliana  (38),  1666  and  Ave  children. 
Thomas  Morton,  Jr. 

Joshua  Pratt   .  .  •  .  1656 

Nicholas  Snow. 

Francis  Sprague,  his  wife,  Anna,  and  child  Mercy. 
Stephen  Tracy,  his  wife,  TriphoM,  and  child  Sarah. 

Ralph  Wallcn  by  1681 

His  wife,  Joyce. 
**  Mr.  Perce*!  two  tetvants." 
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Fear  Brewster  1633 

Patience  Brewster  1634 

lilaiy  Bucket  (Becket?)  1677 

Dr.  FuUer't  wife,  Bridget. 

Robert  Hick^  wife,  Mngue^  md  three  children. 

Ftaacb  Cook's  wife,  Hester  (d.  166-?),  and  three  children. 

Eleanor  Newton  (25)  •••  1681 

William  Palmer's  wife,  Frances. 
Christian  Penn. 

Mh.  Alice  Carpenter-Southwofth  (33)  1670 

Baibara  (liecaiiie  Mrs.  Standish)  166? 

Ricliard  Warren's  wife,  Elizabeth  (40)  1673 


And  five  daughten^— Marjr,  Ann,  Sarah,  Elisabeth,  and 

AbiKail. 

£dward  Bunker  (BounhUri)  ami  wife;  Christopher  Conani; 
Amkomy  Dix;  Edmund  Flood;  Wmam  Ueard;  RoUrt 
Im^:  Jokm  OUkam  (1636),  kit  w^e,  and  Hgkt  auodaies: 
James  Hand;  Robert  JtaU^  {Radcliffe  t),  wife,  and  two 
ehUdren  ;  nomas  TUden,  wife,  and  child;  Thomas  JFlavelts 
wife;  WUtiam  HiUon's  wife,  and  two  children. 

The  above  list  closes  the  catalogue  of  those  who  are  known 
as  the  Pilgrims,  the  First  Comers,  or  the  Forefathers.  These 
names,  therefore,  are  used  synonymously  for  those  who  came 

in  the  "Mayflower,"  the  "Fortune,"  and  the  "  Anne,"  with 
her  consort.  The  number  at  landing,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was:  "Mayflower,"  102;  "  Fortime,"  35;  "Anne,"  about 
96:  total,  233.  At  the  close  of  1623  tlierc  were  probably 
one  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  immigrants  living  at 
riymouth. 

Si'KCiAi  Bkv-.raphical  Notes.  —  Timothy  Ilalhcrly,  one  of  the  Adven- 
turcr^i,  uUo  caiuc  uut  on  a  trading-trip,  but  soon  returned.  In  1632,  coming 
■gain,  he  settled  «t  Sdttnte,  and  beciine  a  leading  mw. 

Soaie  of  ths  Mw^cancia  who  may  ao(  be  apcciaily  moitioBad  hcRlaafttr 
require  further  notfoe  here ;  — 

Annahic  in  1630  went  to  Scituatc,  and  in  1640  to  Rarnstablc.  Although  un- 
able to  write  bis  name,  he  was  prominent  in  both  towns  and  in  the  Colonial 
Conncil. 

Edward  Bangs  (ahlpwright),  who  {H  It  sii|»poMd)  married  Lydia,  daugbttr  of 
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The  iinmigrniits  were  all  in  good  health,  s<ive  one,  who  soon 
became  so ;  they  in  turn  feond  that  no  death  had  occurred 
among  the  "Mayflower's"  company  since  tiie  close  of  the 
great  mortality  in  1621, — a  fact  giving  much  encouragement 
as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  dimate.  There  were  now  many 
joyful  reunions;  but  among  the  less  zealous  incomers  was 

Rot>ert  Hicks,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Eastham,  ss  also  was  Snow,  who  had 
married  Constance  Hopkins  (of  the  "  Mayflower  ").  Descendants  of  these  two 
Fathers  are  numerous  and  prominent  on  Cape  Cod. 

Uartlett  married  Mary  Wuren*  and  left  a  good^  fn%.  Thtk  graat-graiut> 
dnnghtcr.  Lydi*  Birtlett,  mtttfed  Dr.  Luarm  Le  Baron  In  f7sa 

'I  linin.is  Clark  (carpenter)  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Jckn  Clarke,  XMUm 
of  the  "  Mayflower."  He  manied  Susanna  Ring,  and  went  to  Harwich,  on  Cape 
Cod.  He  was  burled  on  the  If  ill  in  PlynKwrth,  where  hia  atone  girea  hit  age  aa 

ninety-eight ;  but  Savage  finds  it  Vi  h:ivc  been  but  ninety  t-.t  c . 

Faunce  married  Governor  Morton's  daughter  Patience,  their  son  becoming 
the  IhM  and  hwt  of  the  niling  eldera  at  Pljpiiioalh. 

Holm  \\\  Kecanie  a  man  of  family. 

Mitchell  was  among  the  founders  of  Duxbury;  and  when  Bridgewater  was  aet 
ell  became  a  leading  man  there,  a*  aaaiiy  of  yt  dfiwindaiili  Inve  been.  He 

married  Jane  Cook  about  1628. 

Thomas  Morton,  Jr.,  l>ccame  a  permanent  resident,  although  his  father,  who 
came  in  the  "  Fortune,"  soon  died  or  iBBOved.  In  1612  George  MortOM  It 
Bientioaed  aa  having  a  brother  TliaHaaai  and  tUa  nraa  probably  the  vmt 
num. 

Tracy  also  went  to  Duxbury  early,  and  so  did  a  Pierce,  —  probably  the  Abia> 
ham  Pierce  who  for  many  years  was  the  only  negro  at  Plyroottth.  and  was  an 
energetic  dtlwn  o(  Doxbnry,  Ixith  in  matlcf*  of  peace  and  war.  He  ia  thought 

to  h.ivc  l>ccn  one  of  "  Mr.  I'crre's  two  servants,"  their  cnijilovcr  probably  being 
the  master  of  the  "  Anne, "  who  usually  wrote  his  name  "  Pierse."  (Bradford 
apdia  il  '■Mree.'*)  Spragoe  too  was  a  settler  at  Dusboiy.  He  wn  a  tfaor- 
derly  citizen  ;  and  hi5  daughter  Merry,  wbo  mairled  WOttam  Tebbi  itt  1637*  SO 
conducted  as  to  be  divorced  in  1668. 

WaUen  was  dead  by  1643.  Hit  wife,  Jeyea^ doiAlleae  caaae sriUi  Moat  ImI 
tome  may  question  it 

Conant  went  early  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  witness  there  in  i6j6.  Some 
have  wrongly  thought  his  name  a  corruption  ef  Rtgir  Cooaatli,  The  tatter  «!■ 
probaMy  one  of  the  unnamed  with  Oldluun. 

DIx  liecame  a  Boston  navigator.  He  waa  captured  by  Dixey  Bull,  the 
alleged  pirate,  who  released  and  rcimbittscd  him.  December,  in  a  barque 
of  thir^  tonsi,  Dix,with  two  of  bis  four  men,  waa  loat  on  the  outer  ooast  of  Cape 
Ood  In  a  anuw  atuini. 

Hilton  bcc.inic  a  pioneer  at  Pi>;cataqua  (Dover),  and  was  a  man  of  ability. 

The  Hrcwstcr  girls  were  tlic  LIdcr's  daughters.  Fear  became  the  wife  of 
Allerton.  and  Patience  of  Prence. 

Mary  Bucket  married  Gcorge  Seek  (of  the  **Kayio«er'^,  who  waa  another 
Dnxbnry  pioneer. 

Ml*.  FnUer,  a  atcrling  womaiv  «aa  dangler  el  Mn.  *  Joaa*>Leeb  as  the 
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grave  disappointment.  Rude  houses,  scantily  furni^licd,  tlicy 
expected ;  but  they  had  counted  on  a  land  of  plenty.  When 
they  saw  that  their  hospitable  hosts  could  place  on  the  table 
noUiing  but  a  lobster  or  a  piece  of  fish  or  a  mess  of  boiled 
dams,  flanked  by  a  pot  of  spring  water;  and  when  they 
learned  that  milk  and  fresh  beef  or  mutton  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  Colony,  and  that  every  form  of  bread  had  been 
unknown  for  months,  while  most  of  the  settlers  were  as  poorly 
off  for  clothing  as  for  food,  and  that  the  only  supplies  certain 
and  abundant  in  Plymouth  were  fine  air,  pure  water,  and 
plenty  of  hard  work,  —  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  some,  who 
at  b^  were  indifferent  and  irresolute,  should  have  tearfully 
wished  themselves  in  Europe.  But  soon  the  influence  of  the 
seniors  and  of  the  reunited  friends,  too  happy  to  care  just 
now  for  these  things,  produced  a  hopeliil  feeling  and  caused 
contentment  to  prevail.' 

'  Hraclfurd  says :  "  These  passengers  when  they  saw  their  low  &  poorc  con- 
diUoa  ashore,  were  luucb  danted  and  dismayed,  and  accortUqg  to  their  diveri« 
Iramorawere  divenely  affected  i  soow  wished  theei  edvee  In  England  againe} 
others  fell  a  weeping,  fancying  their  Own  miierk  in  what  y<T  saw  now  in  others ; 
other  some  pitying  the  di:ilress  they  aav  their  ficinds  had  been  lung  in,  and  still 
were  nndert  in  a  word,  all  were  full  of  sadnes.  Only  eonie  uf  their  vM  frcimi* 
lejoyied  loaee  them,  and  it  was  no  worse  with  them,  fur  they  could  not  cx- 
peete  itahould  be  better,  and  now  ho{>ed  they  should  injoyc  belter  days  tui^catlicr. 
And  truly  It  waa  no  marvell  Ihey  ahoold  be  thus  affected,  for  they  were  in  a  very 
low  Gondltioo,nanf  wnmraned  fa  apaielltft  aome  litle  bcter  then  halfe  naked; 
though  some  y*  were  stord  hefore,  were  well  enough  In  this  regard.  But  for  food 
tlicy  were  all  alike,  save  some  y<  had  got  a  few  pease  of  y<  ship  y>  was  last  hear. 
The  best  dish  they  could  prcsente  their  freinds  with  was  a  lobcicr,  or  a  peccc  uf 
llah,  without  bread  or  anything  ela  but  a  cupp  of  fair  spring  water.** 


Dutch  scribe  at  Leydcn  wrote  it.  Fuller's  first  wife  was  Elaie  GlatOOcL  In 
l6lShe  married  Agnes  Car|)entcr,  and  in  1617  Bridget  Lee. 

Mrs.  Cook  was  a  Walloon. 

Eleanor  Newton  married  John  Adams,  of  the  "  Fortune^"  After  his  death 
•he  mairied  Kenehn  WInslow,  a  Mamhfield  carpenter,  and  brother  of  Edward. 

Christian  I'eiin  w.is  tliird  wife  nf  Francis  E.ndui  (of  the  "Mayiowcr**),  and 
then  wife  of  Francis  Uillington  (of  the  Mayflower 

Barbara  — — ,  wheee  last  name  la  unknown,  becaaac  8tandiih*a  aeoond  wife. 
She  is  repmed  to  be  his  iist  wifeli  sister,  and  to  have  come  om  at  hla 
request. 

Of  the  Warren  girls,  Mary  became  wife  of  Robert  Bartlett  (l638)t  Ann 
married  (1633)  Thomas  Little  ;  Sarah  married  (1634)  John  Cook  (of  the  "M.iy- 
fluwcr  ")  i  Elizabeth  married  Richard  Church,  and  was  mother  of  the  famous 
Iadfaui4|^t«r}  Abigail  married  Anthony  Snow,  of  Maraldidd. 
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The  new  settlers  brought  a  supply  of  food  to  last  them 
until  tlicy  could  raise  a  crop  in  the  next  year,  and  tliey  were 
afraid  this  wotild  soon  be  spent  if  delivered  over  for  public 
use;  on  tlie  otiier  lumd,  many  of  the  old  planters,  who  with 
their  families  had  labored  early  and  late  to  raise  a  good  crop 
in  their  little  fields,  were  unwilling  to  contribute  the  proceeds 
for  common  consumption.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the 
older  settlers  sliould  take  none  of  the  "  Anne's  "  stores,  but 
should  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own  harvest. 
Another  source  of  n[)prchcndcd  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  imnii^ranls,  like  Oldham  and  his  comrades,  were 
not  of  the  regular  company;  as  tlicn  expressed,  they  were 
"  particulars,"  while  the  others  were  "  on  the  general."  It 
was  soon  agreed  that  the  "  particulars  "  should  be  freed  from 
all  labors  in  common,  except  militafy  and  similar  duties; 
that  they  should  obey  the  laws,  cany  on  no  trade  for  furs 
with  the  Indians,  and  should  annually  contribute  to  the  public 
treasury  a  bushel  of  corn  for  each  male  "  particular  "  who  liad 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  furs  on  hand  were  stored  in  the  "  Anno,"  whicli  was 
then  filled  with  clapboards,  many  hands  making  quick  work. 
On  September  2otli  the  ship  sailed,  VVinslow  going  in  her  to 
give  full  information  to  tlic  Adventurers,  as  well  as  to  procure 
many  things  needed.^  Harvest  followed  soon  after,  and  was 
abundant;  all  had  enough  to  supply  them  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  more  industrious  had  grain  to  selL  The  system 
of  individual  labor  had  proved  highly  successful,  and  the 
period  of  famine  had  come  to  an  end,  never  to  return  to  the 
firesides  of  the  Old  Colony. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  "  Anne,"  Governor  Bradford 
married  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  —  the  fourth  marriage  in  the 
Colony.  The  first  has  been  noticed,  —  that  of  Edward  VV'ins- 
low  and  Mrs.  White ;  it  seems  probable  that  tlie  others  were 
between  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins,'  and  Francis  Eaton 
and  Mrs.  Carver's  "  maid-servant."  Bradford's  marria^  was 

1  The  "  Anne  "  late  next  year  made  a  voyage  from  England  tu  Viiginia. 
'  See  note,  p.  257. 
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followed  soon  after  by  that  of  Standbh  with  **  Barbara  

of  John  Howland  with  Elizabeth  Tillcy,  of  Peter  Brown  with 
Mrs.  Fofd.  These  marriages,  like  the  first,  were  all  aolemo- 
ized  by  a  mi^ristrate*  both  firom  necessity  and  principle.* 

It  is  a  favorite  Old  Colony  tradition  that  Bradford  and 
Alice  Carpenter  were  lovers  in  adjacent  English  homes,  but 
that  father  Carpenter  forbade  the  match  on  account  of  Brad- 
ford's social  inferiority;  that  Alice  was  then  given  to  the 
wcll-to-ilo  ICtlward  Soutlnvorth,  while  Bradford,  going  to 
Holland,  made  a  loveless  match  with  Dorothy  May,  who 
found  a  sought-for  solution  of  her  loneliness  in  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Harbor ;  and  that  Bradford  then  wrote  to  the  now 
widowed  Alice  to  come  to  him.  This  story  is  groundless  and 
absurd. 

As  has  been  seen,  Bradford's  parents  represented  the  two 

leading  families  of  dieir  parish ; '  the  subsiiity  and  parish  lists 

in  that  region  show  no  family  named  Carpenter.  Alexander 
Carpenter,  the  father  of  Alice,  lived  with  his  family  at  Wring- 
ton,  near  Bath.  From  Austcrfield  to  Wrington  woidd  then 
have  been  an  expensive,  anluous  journey  of  sonjc  weeks' 
duration.  Ikadford  was  only  seventeen  when  he  began  his 
migration  to  Holland,  which  he  accomplished  a  few  months 
later.  With  the  lad's  evidently  close  attention  to  general  and 
religious  studies,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose,  without  some 
evidence,  that  previous  to  tiiat  early  age  he  had  been  busy 
mdi  amatory  pursuits  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Bradford  was  at  Leyden  in  1609,  with  about  a  hundred  other 
Pilgrims.  Nearly  twice  as  many  of  their  sympathizers,  from 
all  parts  of  England,  gradually  joined  them.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Carpenter's  being  there  is  in  161 2,  when  his 
daughter  Juliana  was  married  to  George  Morton  from  York- 
shire, and  Agnes  became  second  wife  of  Deacon  Fuller. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Bradford  ever 

i  1  See  tupplemeatary  chapter,  —  "  Marriagei.'* 

I  *  One  thing  is  dear.— that  the  Bradferds  of  AntteHield,  daring  the  dghteen 

i  years  that  he  who  w.is  .iftcrw.ir(l  the  (lovcrnor  of  New  Plymouih  was  living 

I  with  them,  aasociatcd  with  the  very  best  of  the  &lendcr  population  by  wttom 

tbey  wci€  wmwuMi—SmiUa'»**J^miint9fA'«»Etittaiid.** 
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saw  the  Carpenters  before  their  ariivnl  at  Leydcn.  lie  was 
then  a  yoiini;  man  of  more  propcrt)'  and  culture  than  most 
of  his  associates,  and  was  fast  becoming  a  leader.  In  all 
probability  the  obscure  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  is  only  known 
to  US  S8  the  father  of  his  daughters,  would  have  most  gladly 
welcomed  an  alliance  with  him.  In  the  autumn  of  161 3  Brad- 
ford married  Dorothy  May.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  they  were  not  a  thoroughly  aflfectionate  couple;  and 
that  the  union  was  pleasant  may  be  inferred,  to  some  extent, 
from  Bradford's  semi-confidential  correspondence,  in  later 
years,  with  his  father-in-law  May,  wlio  remained  in  Holland. 

Mclward  Soutlnvorlh  was  early  at  Leydcn,  where  he  married 
Alice  Carpenter,  May  28,  1613;  their  second  son  (Thomas) 
was  born  1616.  The  widowed  Alice  had  good  reasons  for 
coming  to  Plymouth.  Her  little  property  would  there  be  a 
competence,  and  her  boys  might  expect  good  positions  at 
maturity;  she  was  of  its  faith;  her  brother  Fuller  was  already 
there,  and  her  brother  and  sister  Morton,  with  her  five  nieces, 
and  Fuller's  wife,  were  to  go  in  the  "  Anne ;  "  that  she  accom- 
panied them  is  easily  accotintcd  for,  without  reference  to  Brad- 
ford. Then  the  lattcr's  house  much  needed  a  mistress ;  the 
lady's  relatives  were  among  liradford's  intimate  friends,  and 
brief  wooing  was  quite  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Hence  the  speedy  result.* 

November  5-1 5th,  the  "Paragon"  and  the  "Swan"  both 
chanced  to  be  at  Plymooth.  With  a  patriotic  desbe  to  trans- 
plant the  English  carousals  of  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  the  sailors 
were  on  shore,  roystering  in  one  of  the  houses.  As  it  was  a 
cold  night,  they  kept  up  so  great  a  fire  that  the  sparks  kindled 
the  thatch  and  caused  the  destruction  of  "  three  or  four "  > 

*  Dr.  Dexter  infornM  tlie  aotlrar  that  it  Leyden  the  Dutch  cleric  mote  appli* 

cints'  names  as  hr  iindprstood  ihem  ;  and  the  Doctor  finds  that  the  dull  earfd 
SCiibe  bad  at  various  limes  entered  the  name  of  Southwurth  with  these  nine  tlif- 
iercilt  ipetHngs,  vi/.. :  .'^fxlprl,  So<Uwacrt,  Siidtwcrt,  Sadtwoot,  Rrtiilwacrf,  .'^fi  «1- 
waert,  Sutwaerl,  Southward,  and  Iloiithward.  Alice  Carpenter's  name  U  rendered 
•  Els  Carjientcr."  .  .  .  At  Amsterdam,  parties  to  a marriage<ontrael  WIOl«  thdr 
own  names  on  the  application;  and  he  Pnind  the  signatures  of  Btadbtdaild 
"  Dority  "  May.  The  latter  is  the  only  aatograpb  of  her  known. 

<  Captain  Join  Smilli  crroneooaly  givei  the  nanber  at  jmwm.  Quite  |mb> 
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houses,  with  the  goods  and  provisions  stored  in  them  by 
some  of  the  "  partlculan.**  Mr.  Hatherly  was  a  heavy  loser ; 
and  this  led  him  to  return  to  England  and  earn  a  new  supply 
of  money  before  settling  down.  The  fire  began  next  to  the 
great  storehouse,  in  which  was  the  stock  of  trading-goods 
from  the  "Anne"  and  the  coming  year's  provision  for  the 
Colony.  Had  the  contents  of  this  building  been  destroyed, 
Bradford  says,  "  the  plantation  had  been  overthrown." 
Strange  docs  it  sccni  that  after  all  that  hail  been  endured 
and  overcome,  the  Colony  should  have  been  brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  extinction  by  the  orgies  of  a  few  stranger 
sailors  1 

During  this  fire  there  was  much  excitement  Some  were 
for  throwing  the  goods  out  of  the  stordiouse;  but  as  it  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  plundering  and  destruction  by 
the  tumultuous  saUors,  this  was  not  done :  but  a  guard  inside 

the  house  prepared  everything  for  removal  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity, while  another  covered  the  building  with  wet  blankets, 
which  were  kept  soaked.  During  the  confusion  a  voice  from 
an  unseen  friend  in  the  crowd  cautioned  the  Pilgrims  to  be 
vigilant,  for  enemies  were  present.  As  the  fire  abated,  smoke 
was  seen  coming  from  a  wattled  shed  adjoining  the  store- 
house, into  which  some  one  had  thrust  a  long,  lighted  brand 
that  would  have  destroyed  the  whole,  but  for  this  timely 
discovery.^ 

Among  the  closing  acts  of  this  most  eventful  year  in  Pil- 
grim history  was  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  scries  of 
statutes.  Several  authors  affirm  that  the  Colony  had  till  now 
no  written  laws,  and  others  strangely  state  that  it  liatl  none 
until  1636,  the  date  of  its  first  full  code;  it  has  even  been 
asserted,  by  no  mean  authority,  that  it  never  had  any  formal 
statutes.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that  on  April  2,  1C21, 
the  day  after  Massasoif  s  treaty,  sundry  civil  as  well  as  mili- 

ably  he  included  those  two  boined  Ae  flfik  year,  tliu  wnnmlng-op  the  total  nam* 

ber  burned  since  the  settlement. 

*  Hubbard  gives  the  false  impression  to  his  readers  that  the  store-house  was 
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taiy  "  laws  and  ordera  "  enacted  by  die  people.  Addi- 
tional laws,  without  doubt,  were  adopted  as  needed,  and 
entered  in  Governor  Bradford's  note-book.  The  first  of  the 
laws  entered  in  the  Colony's  record-l>ook  (which  boolc  prob- 
ably came  in  the  "Anne")  was  enacted  Dec.  27,  1623,  and 
provided  that  "  all  criminal  facts,  and  also  nil  matters  of 
trespasses  and  debts  between  man  and  man,  should  be  tried 
by  the  verdict  of  twelve  honest  men,  to  be  impanelled  by 
authority,  in  form  of  a  jury,  upon  their  oatli." 

Trial  by  jury  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  established  as  the 
right  of  every  one.'  Up  to  that  time  all  trials  had  been  held 
by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  the  governor  having  little 
authority  beyond  carrying  out  the  decision.  The  court  of 
the  people  had  become  too  large  and  heterogeneous  for 
ordinary  trials,  and  its  sessions  woidd  involve  a  waste  of  time. 
This  fjrcat  step  was  the  beginning,  in  the  Colonics  of  New 
England,  of  a  long  series  of  enactments,  which  are  described 
by  that  eminent  English  jurist.  Lord  Campbell,  as  "  antici- 
pating and  going  beyond  most  of  the  salutary  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  reigns  of  William  IV.  and 
Victoria."* 

*  In  i6j6  mimistnUet  were i^vcn  joriidktioB  of  petty  oompUunti  and  caaes 
fmrotrtng  net  oore  dumn  lor. ;  fn  1M6  ttke  andiority  was  gitcn  fhe  "celect  men  * 

<lf  town:*. 

'  Samad  Warren,  writing  of  England  as  it  was  in  17^.  says :  "  The  sjatem 
of  KgiatfalloB,  citlMT  of  bhth  oc  auuiiaga,  waa  than  acatcsly  tcnowR,  of  at  laaal 

Wy  imperfectly  practised." 

Tryon  Edwards  says  that  the  county  registry  of  deeds,  town  record  of  births, 
marrbgea,  aad  deaths,  local  eledhra  angistracy,  specific  legislative  appropriap 
tions,  and  great  1aw-rernrm<:  In  genaiaJ^  all  offi|^Bated  in  Near  En^aad.'^ 

Lifpimott't  Magcuitu,  June,  1876U 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  "Little  James's"  Miudventures.  —  Rotation  in  Office.  —  Ccmiing 
of  tlie  «*  Cbaritf."  ~  Roblntm't  Lasi  Wonls.  —  FInt  Cattle^  etc.  — 
XKvisioo  of  Laad. 

'nr^HE  pinnace    Little  James,"  which  had  come  to  remain 


-1-  in  the  Colony's  service,  thus  bc'in^  the  first  vessel  be- 
longing to  a  New  England  port,  is  of  interest  as  the  pioneer 
of  our  commercial  marine.  She  was  a  two-masted  craft  of 
forty-four  tons,  "  bravely  set  out"  with  flags,  pennants,  waist- 
clollis,  and  other  trimmings;  and  Bradford  feared  that  her 
owners  "  did  over-pride  themselves  in  her,*'  for  she  proved  a 
rare  example  of  the  **  unluclqr  ship,"  as  laid  down  In  the 
nautical  creed. 

First,  her  crew  showed  signs  of  deserting,  or  else  running 
away  with,  her.  They  had  shipped  on  shares,  expecting  to 
cruise  against  the  French  or  Spanish.  They  had  little  mind 
for  peaceful  commerce,  but  were  finally  pacified  by  Bradford's 
pac  ing  them  regular  wages  from  his  heavily  taxed  treasury. 
Then,  with  great  effort,  she  was  stocked  with  goods  and  sent 
to  trade  with  the  Nam^ansets.  But  the  Manhattan  Dutch 
had  forestalled  them,  and  she  returned  with  a  pittance  of 
maize  and  beaver.  Then,  as  she  reached  the  mouth  of  Ply- 
mouth Harbor,  a  storm  seized  her,  and  her  anchors  coming 
home,  she  only  escaped  destruction  on  Brown's  Island  shoal 
by  sacrificing  her  mainmast. 

With  trouble  anil  expense  the  craft  was  refitted,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1624  was  sent  to  catch  a  load  of  fish  on  the  Maine 
coast;  but  the  Colonists  had  to  pinch  themselves  to  provide 
her  with  an  outfit,  including  provisions  and  salt.  Soon  a 
fierce  storm  drove  her  against  a  rock,  which  burst  a  hole  in 
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her  "as  a  horse  and  cart  might  have  gone  in;  *'  then  it  swept 
her  into  deep  water,  where  she  sank  with  her  worthy  master, 
Bridges,  and  one  of  hb  men,  while  eveiything  in  lier  was 
washed  away.  Four  months  later,  the  fishing-captains  hi 
those  waters  kindly  offered  to  give  their  services  in  ratsing 
her,  if  Plymouth  would  bear  the  cost  of  the  repairs.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  beaver,  so  laboriously  gathered  to 
send  to  their  English  creditors,  was  diverted  to  this  untoward 
charge. 

The  captains  had  all  their  spare  casks  set  up  and  fastened 
to  the  wreck  at  low  tide;  as  the  water  rose  .ind  lifted  the  hull, 
they  beached  it  at  the  highest  point  Planks  were  sawed,  rig- 
ging bought;  and  soon  the  "Little  James"  was  again  riding 
before  Plymouth.  But  in  vain  dul  she  display  her  renewed 
bravery.  She  had  been  a  constant  vexation  and  source  of 
expense,  and  she  was  now  remanded  to  the  Adventurers  who 
had  sent  her  out.  Early  in  September  she  sailed;  and  at 
the  Inst  nionicnt  one  of  her  passon<^crs  cNposcd  to  Governor 
Bradford  a  slanderous  letter,  calculated  to  do  the  Colony 
very  great  harm,  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  innocent 
carrier.    This  was  her  Tarthian  arrow. 

The  ill-luck  of  the  "  Little  James  "  continued ;  for  as  soon 
as  she  reached  London,  she  was  seised  for  debt  by  Thomas 
Fletcher,  one  of  the  Adventurers,  who  had  a  claim  on  the 
others.  In  1625  he  with  others  sent  her  with  a  large  ship 
to  fish  at  Cape  Cod.  They  soon  had  a  cargo,  and  on  their 
return  Standish  took  passage  as  agent  for  the  Colony,  to 
attempt  a  purchase  of  all  the  Adventurers'  rights  in  it. 
Fletcher  and  his  friends,  who  had  sent  many  goods  to  the 
Colony,  ordered  Winslow  to  remit  the  pay  in  furs  by  the 
pinnace.  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  earnest  to  take  them ; 
but  the  orders  were  positive,  and  they  were  sent  in  the 
pinnace. 

The  two  vesschi  went  "  joyfully  home  together,"  the  larger 
towing  the  smaller  entirely  across  the  ocean,  and  only  parting 
from  her  when  almost  in  sight  of  the  English  Plymouth. 
The  large  ship  was  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Spain  and  sell 
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her  fish ;  but  through  rumors  of  a  French  war  the  captain 
touched  at  Plymouth  and  went  on  to  Portsmouth,  where  his 
cargo  sold  at  a  loss  to  tlie  owners.  Had  be  obeyed  orders, 
the  ship  would  have  cleared  i^i.Soo.  Soon  after  tier  strong 
escort  left  her,  the  "  little  James"  was  seized  by  aBarbary 
rover,  and  carried  with  hnpiuiitjr  ont  of  the  English  Channel 
to  Sattee.  There  her  cqilain  and  seamen  were  thrown  into 
slavery,  and  her  choice  beaver  sold  at  4//.  a  skin  (one-sixtieth 
of  their  value),  furs  being  in  small  request  where  the  climate 
was  so  hot.' 

Standish,  finding  the  large  ship  bound  for  England,  pre- 
ferred her  roomy  quarters  to  those  of  the  small  craft.  He 
therefore  paid  a  visit  to  old  Plymouth,  which  he  had  not  seen 
since  he  and  his  long-lost  Rose  had  joined  in  that  eventful 
departure  on  Sept.  16, 1620,  Had  he  remained  in  the  pin- 
nace, he,  too,  would  have  gone  into  life-long  slaveiy ;  bat  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  his  master  would  have  found  him 
an  unsatisfactoiy  purchase. 

This  capture  is  the  finale  of  the  known  history  of  the 
"  Little  James."  Her  loss  involved  the  ruin  of  all  her  in- 
mates, and  threw  Thomas  Fletcher  into  hopeless  bankruptcy. 
The  long  series  of  disasters  which  had  attended  her  was  well- 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  superstition  as  to  "  unlucky 
ships;  "  and,  indeed,  it  not  unseldom  happens  that  tiw 
efforts  of  those  who  are  contending  against  some  similar  form 
of  credulity  are  overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  chance  events 
which  ghre  the  error  a  firmer  hold  than  it  had  before. 

As  New  Year's  Day  (March  25,  1624,0.8.)  approached, 
Bradford  declined  a  third  re-election  as  governor,  alleging 
that,  whether  a  post  of  honor  or  of  labor,  it  should  be  regu- 
larly changed  from  one  to  another,  for  such  was  the  purpose 
of  annual  elections;  there  should,  too,  be  a  governor's  coun- 
cil. Still,  the  people  insisted  on  re-choosing  him  \  but  added  a 

*  In  itto  Rhode  TsUmd  lent  Wmtam  Hartb  to  Engtand  on  paMie  twufacw. 

Being  captured  by  a  Barbary  rover,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  slavery  tlie  Colony 
ransomed  him  for  %\tVXi\  but  be  died  alnuMt  as  soon  as  be  reached  EngUiid 
OB  hit  my  Imn*. 
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council  of  Ave,  and  gave  him  a  double  vote  in  tiic  board.  (In 
1633  the  council  was  increased  to  seven,  and  it  so  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  Colony.)  In  the  new  council  were  Allcrton 
and  Winslow;  probably  Standish  and  Fuller. 

About  election  time  there  came  from  England  the  ship 
•'Charity,"  Bradford  says,  "The  ship  came  on  fishing,— a 
thing  fatal  to  this  plantation."  Yet  so  strongly  were  the 
Londoners  j)osscsscd  witii  tlie  fishing-mania  tiiat  Robert 
Cushman  wrote  to  Bradford :  "  I  am  sorry  we  have  not 
sent  you  more  and  other  things;  but  in  trutli  wc  have  run 
into  so  much  charge  to  victual  the  ship,  provide  salt,  and 
otlicr  fishing  implements,  &c.,  as  we  could  not  provide  other 
comfortable  things,  as  butter,  sugar,  Ac"  Cushman  was  a 
roost  devoted  friend,  but  he  thought  the  comforts  of  life  of 
far  less  consequence  to  his  long-suflering  friends  than  an- 
other of  the  fishing  experiments  which  had  proved  so  con- 
stantly disastrous. 

The  "  Charity  "  had  brought  the  Colonists  a  patent  of  land 
at  Gloucester  Harbor,  Cape  Ann,  and  a  party  went  over  there 
and  helped  the  crew  build  a  fishing-stage  for  her  use;  ^  but, 
as  Bradford  says,  she  made  a  "  poore  viage  of  it,"  for  her 
master,  Baker,  was  — 

"  A  very  dninVen  l>east,  and  did  nothing  (in  a  manner)  but  drink 
and  gu2zle,  and  consume  away  the  time  and  his  victuals  j  and  most 

•  The  "  Charity  "  also  bronght  a  shipwright  and  a  saltmakcr.  The  former 
lOon  bnill  two  Bh.illops  and  a  strong  *'  lighter,"  and  had  prepared  the  tind>er  for 
•  keldl,  when  in  the  hot  weather  he  died  of  a  fever.  He  WIS  a  very  worthy  and 
mndl-respected  man.  I)ut  the  saltmalcer  (?)  was  an  ignorant,  self-conceited  fellow, 
who  went  on  for  a  year  making  one  expensive  failure  after  another  at  Plymouth 
and  Cape  Ann.  After  long  persisting  in  his  vain  endeavors  to  find  an  impervious 
•oil  in  which  to  make  the  sludlow  excavatkme  for  mtwal  cmponubig,  he  had  to 
fall  back  on  the  expenstve  oe  of  artifidal  heat.  Bradford  aaya:  **  For  he  could 
not  doe  any  thing  but  boyle  salt  in  pans,  &  yet  would  nake  them  >'  u  r-re  joynd 
with  him  bekeve  ther  waa  ao  grU  a  miaterie  in  it  aa  was  not  eaaie  to  be  attained, 
■nd  made  them  diw  many  tmneceaaary  thfngea  to  Mind  their  eya,  tin  theydia* 

Cenied  ^ulltir".  Tlir  next  vcrr  he  was  scnfc  fn  Cap-Anne,  and  y''  i>nns  were 
•et  tip  titer  wher  the  fishing  was ;  but  before  sommcr  was  out,  he  burnte  the  house, 
tt  the  flie  wasao  vehemente  as  it  spoyld  the  pans,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  thia 
waa  the  end  «>f  t'l.nt  rlnrpablc  Imssino."  The  Adventurers  hnd  much  hope  of  a 
nUmade  with  tlie  Maine  fishing-flect,  and  fear  of  their  dissatisfaction  led  the 
people  to  accede  to  tUi  chsrlalwi'a  laige  demandi  for  werknea  ud  Btierida. 
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of  his  company  followed  his  example ;  and  though  Mr.  William  Peirce 
was  to  oversee  the  business  and  to  be  master  of  the  ship  home,  yet 
he  could  do  no  good  tmongrt  then ;  so  m  the  loas  was  great."* 

James  Shcrley,  who  had  succeeded  Weston  as  manager  for 
tlie  Adventurers,  wrote  that  a  strong  faction  of  that  body  had 
been  disaffected  to  the  plantation*  but  after  a  stormy  session 
he  had  restored  harmony,  and  they  had  celebrated  it  with  a 
pottle  (two  quarts)  of  his  wine.*  Doubtless  Sherley  was  at 
first  sincere,  from  a  speculator's  statui point;  but  he  proved  a 
canting  sharper,  from  whose  clutches,  after  many  troublous 
years,  the  Pilgrims  escaped  solvent  with  great  difficulty.  Yet 
the  present  people  of  Plymouth  mostly  holtl  an  idea  that  this 
**  Old  Man  of  the  Sea"  was  a  benefactor;  and  ignoring  many 
of  their  noblest  ancestors,  have  given  his  name  to  her  central 
public  square. 

Bradford  at  this  time  also  received  from  John  Robinson 
the  letter  which  so  cruelly  criticised  Standish*s  daring  acts  at 
Weymouth;  and  the  pastor  also  wrote  to  Elder  Brewster. 
He  spoke  in  despair  of  being  soon  allowed  to  join  his  flock. 
Of  the  Adventurers,  five  or  six  were  the  Colony's  warm 
friends,  as  many  more  were  its  "  professed  adversaries,"  and 
the  great  majority  were  kindly  disposed,  but  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Puritan  clergy  ("  yc  forward  preachers"),  who  were 
determined  the  Independent  pastor  should  not  go  over,  "  es- 
pecially such  of  them  as  have  an  eye  that  way  themselves " 
(in  fact,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  a  plot  was  already  in 
progress  for  wresting  the  Colony  from  Congregational  rule, 
and  establishing  there  the  Church  of  England  after  the  Puritan 
forms).  His  grief  was  great,  but  he  counselled  patience  to 
"  bear  our  languishing  state."  He  also  decided  that  Elder 
Brewster,  not  being  a  minister,  could  not  lawfully  baptize  or 
conduct  the  coniinunion.  His  letter  to  hrcwstcr  bad  tliis 
grand  conclusion  :  — 

>  The  loM  was  reduced  by  Plymouth's  keeping  a  man  at  the  Cape  trading 
forbanrer. 

*  In  1634  the  Pilgrims,  for  peace's  sake,  yielded  to  Sherlcy's  request,  and 
consented  to  extend  their  conti act  with  the  Advciiturcr»  beyond  1637.  Furiu- 
aaidy  for  Plynoad^  dw  latter  body  ta  Mme  freak  refuKd  to  accept  the  offer. 


t6<4*]    ROBINSOirS  FAJUmXLL.— THS  FIRST  CATTLE.  35/ 


"Vonr  CicmI  nnd  niirs,  mid  llic  (ioU  of  all  His,  bring  us  togcUicr, 
if  it  be  His  will,  and  keep  us  to  dw  memwhile  tnd  aiwayi  to  Hit 
glorff  and  malce  us  Mrvioeable  to  Hit  mi^eity  and  fidtlilnl  to  tlie 
end.  Amen." 

And  from  Bradford  he  parted  with  this  benediction :  — 

"  Unto  Him  who  is  the  same  to  His  in  all  places,  and  near  to  them 
who  are  far  from  one  another,  I  commend  yoa  and  all  with  jroo,— 
resting,  yours  truly  loving, 

John  Robinson." 

Such  were  the  last  words  which  ever  came  to  the  Pilgrims 
from  their  great  pastor.  It  seemed  hardly  probable  that, 
before  reaching  fifty  years,  he  should  forever  rest  from  his 
labors,  while  Brewster,  nearly  threescore,  shoold  toil  on  a 

score  hnii^cr;  but  so  it  was. 

In  the  "Charity"  (March,  1624)  there  came  to  Plymouth 
a  bull  nnd  three  heifers,  which  Bradford  records  as  "  the  first 
beginning  of  any  cattle  of  that  kind  in  the  land.  " '  Of  the 
tiovine  head  of  this  pioneer  herd  we  know  notliing;  but  oi 
his  spouses,  two  were  black,  and  the  third  was  white-backed. 
They  probably  were  two-year-olds,  of  a  large-framed  breed. 
Their  familiar  appearance  must  have  given  the  settlers  an 
increased  home  feeling,  while  the  Indians  cannot  have  failed 
at  first  to  regard  them  with  awe.  They  had  to  be  placed 
tinder  a  keeper,  for  the  wolves  roamed  along  the  outside  of 
the  palisade.  The  cultivation  of  grass  was  then  generally 
unknown ;  but  Plymouth  was  favored  with  an  abundance  of 
sweet  native  grass,  which,  as  Bradford  says,  soon  made  the 
cattle  "  as  fatt  as  need  be,"  and  caused  him  to  wish  there 
might  be  one  animal  for  each  hundred  which  could  be  richly 
pastured.  Three  3fears  later,  these  animals  were  all  thriving, 

'  Tliis  statement  effectually  disposes  of  the  tradition  (so  widely  spread  by 
Longfellow)  as  to  John  Alden's  carrying  his  bride  home  on  the  back  of  a  bull 
in  163J  (  in  fact  tlicir  Sg^gkter  Elizabetli  «m  bom  at  alxnit  the  time  these  cattle 
landed.  There  was,  morenver,  no  place  to  wMeh  tfie  bridal  couple  could  go, 

except  on  a  winged  bull ;  f  r  il  i  '.vl  nlc  'if  I'lymouth  village  lay  within  the  r.ndius 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  there  was  not  then  another  civilized  habitation  in  the 

Colonjr* 
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in  company  with  new-comen  and  their  own  posterity.  (See 
Chapter  XXIX.) 

The  temporary  diviskm  of  land  in  1623  was  in  1624  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  AdventufenT  contract  (in  1627). 
The  plan  of  leaving  each  Individual  to  work  at  he  pleaaedt 
and  have  the  proceeds,  but  no  more,  had  been  highly  sue- ' 
cessful,  even  the  women  and  children  eagerly  sharing  the 
lighter  field-work,  —  a  thing  before  unknown.  The  result  was 
an  abundant  crop.  Indian  corn  became  the  money  of  the 
Colony;  and  the  surplus  of  it  caused  a  healthy  and  lively 
traffic,  according  to  a  business  law  beyond  political  control, 
as  to  the  efi'ect  of  a  circulating  medium  of  intrinsic  value. 
The  land  division  of  1624  is  the  second  entry  in  the  Plymouth 
records,  and  it  affords  the  only  clew  to  tiie  passengers  by  die 
'*  Fortune  "  in  1621,  and  **  Anne  "  and  **  Little  James  "  in  1623. 
There  were  ninety-seven  bts,  and  a  total  area  of  some  two 
hundred  acres.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  between  Howland's 
and  Hopkins'  fields,  on  the  south  side  of  Town  Brook,^  was 
one  assigned  to  Hobomok,  their  most  useful  and  (aithful 
Indian  comrade. 

Captain  John  Smith,  writing  in  England  in  1624,  mentions 
Plymouth  as  then  containing  about  a  hundred  and  ci^dity 
people,  wl<o  had  thirty-two  dwelling-houses,  some  caliic  and 
goats,  witli  much  swine  and  poultry;  and  that  Hnt  plantation 
had  90  tu  cost  hi  the  vicinity  of  £7,000, 


>  Indian  name,  Fatueiui. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 


THE  PURITAN  CONSPIRACY.  — OLDHAM  AND  LYFORD.* 

ALTHOUGH  Oldham  and  his  nine  other  "particulars'* 
(in  the  "Anne,"  1623)  had  not  come  to  unite  with  tlie 
Colonists,  but  only  desired  to  Ihm  near  Uiem  for  safetjr,  the 
ragrims  kindly  gave  them  an  hivitation,  which  uras  acoq>ted» 
to  live  in  their  village  and  share  equally  in  its  advantages. 

Oldham  was  an  uneducated  man  and  a  blusterer,  but  had 
native  ability  and  the  social  position  indicated  by  the  title  of 
"  Master."  It  is  probable  that  tlic  malcontent  Adventurers 
had  sent  him  to  aid  in  organizing  against  the  Congregational 
(or  Independent)  rule,  the  elements  of  tlisafTcctifm  which 
Robert  llicks  and  others  had  secretly  reported  to  exist  in 
strength* 

During  the  ensuing  Turintcr  some  slight  show  of  discontent 
was  caused  by  Oldham's  counsels;  but  it  was  at  once  ended 
by  Bradford's  offer  to  change  any  one  who  wished  from  a 

*'  general "  to  a  "  particular."  This  ended  tfie  trouble ;  for  the 
petitioners  had  small  desire  for  a  change — as  soon  as  they 
were  free  to  make  it.    Still,  a  small  faction  was  kept  together 

by  Oldham's  assurance  that  a  section  of  the  Adventurers  would 
sec  that  no  more  supplies  reached  the  Colony,  and  would 
soon  place  the  "  particulars "  in  power.    It  was  therefore 

'  This  chapter  was  puhlNhed  hy  the  author  Independently  1 1883),  In  pamphlet 
Ibnn,  and  entitled  "  The  Puritan  Conspiraqr  against  the  Filgrim  Fathers  and 
the  Congrcflriiaiial  Chnrch  —  1624.   Capples,  Upham,  ft  Co.,  Bmton." 

*  RobiMMwn  not  permitted  to  jjoiu  his  peoplo,  tha  hope  being  entertained 
bf  fhoie  Innffiorhyin  England  ^trhhoot  tiielr  paMor  ItaMMliiMBt 
grants  might  fall  hack  into  the  Ibnna  and  faith  of  IIm  Eltabllalwd  Chwdk « 
JJuvis't  ArnuMt  Lamimarkt »/  PfymmilA,  p.  95. 
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with  much  surprise  that  in  March  (1624)  they  saw  the  ship 
"Charity"  arrive,  bringing  Winslow  home  with  ample  sup- 
plies of  cattle,  etc.  But  she  also  brought  a  series  of  com- 
plaints, made  by  some  returned  "particulars"  and  others, 
which  Bradford  was  called  upon  to  answer.  Tlicy  were, 
briefly,  as  follows:  — 

"  Tliere  was  much  religious  controversy  in  the  Colony  ;  family 
exercises  on  Sunday  were  neglected ;  both  sacraments  were  disused ; 
chOdfen  were  not  catechised,  or  even  taught  to  read  j  many  of  the 
'puticular'inemben  lefnaed  to  woiklbr  the  'genefah;*  the  water 
was  not  whokiome ;  the  ground  was  banco,  and  would  not  bear  gnw } 
tlie  climate  was  such  that  salt  would  not  preserve  fish,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  fish  or  wild  fowl  to  be  fotuul;  thieves  aboundctl,  and  so 
did  wolves  and  foxes ;  the  Dutch  were  intruding  on  the  trade ;  and, 
finaDy,  the  people  were  much  Uoabled  with  mosquitoes  1 " 

When  the  the  ship  feturned,  some  months  later,  Bradford 
sent  hb  reply,  which  was  a  fine  mixture  of  gravity  and 
satire:  — 

**  From  the  beginning,  down,  Aen  had  been  known  no  cootro- 
veny,  pabKc  or  private,  on  refigious  matteis ;  any  n^lect  of  fumStf 
duties  on  the  Ix>rd's  day  would  be  rebuked.  If  known ;  that  they  were 

deprived  of  their  pastor  and  his  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  was 
grievous,  for  when  with  him  they  had  tijc  couununion  every  Sunday ; 
the  children  generally  were  taught  in  private  families,  and  the  Colony 
deslied  at  once  to  bcfhi  a  '  common  adiooi,'  for  whidi  a  teacher  and 
due  aoppovt  had  been  heretofore  fauldng ;  an  the  *  pacticubn  *  iSr  woric 
for  'generals' — willtngly  or  unwillingly,  and  will  be  taught  to  work 
ttv//,  or  the  plantation  will  rid  itself  of  such  ;  the  water  was  '  as  good  as 
any  in  the  world,'  though  not  like  tIjc  beer  antl  wine  of  Ix)ndon  which 
the  grumblers  '  so  dearly  love ; '  in  England  was  no  such  grass,  and 
the  cattle  were  already  '  fittt  as  need  be,*  and  would  there  were  one 
animal  for  each  hundred  the  grass  would  keep;  the  matter  of  fish  was 
too  absurd,  in  view  of  the  great  fishhig  fleet  whid>  risited  the  ooest 
every  year ;  sundry  thieves  who  had  come  in  there  had  '  smarted  well 
for  it,'  but  if  IvOndon  had  reared  no  thieves,  none  of  them  would  have 
got  over  to  trouble  lliis  (Colony  ;  foxes  ami  wolves  were  in  many  good 
countries,  but  poison  and  traps  would  thin  them ;  it  tlie  Dutcli  wiih 
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commeiKlable  energy  were  getting  a  strong  hold  noir,  Aejr  tponld  get 

jplymouth  too  if  the  plantation  should  be  broken  up ;  and,  finally,  men 
who  could  not  endure  the  biting  of  a  mosquito  were  too  delicate  for 
founding  colonics,'  but  this  pest  was  really  no  greater  than  in  every 
new  place,  and  in  time  would  scarcely  exist." 

Soon  after  this  arrival  Master  Oldham  went  to  the  authori- 
ties with  the  confession  that  he  had  "  done  them  wron|^  both 
byword  and  deed,  and  by  writing  into  England."   He  had 

been  assured  that  no  further  succor  would  be  sent  to  the 
Colony,  but  the  large  supplies  by  the  "  Charity"  showed  the 
"eminent  band  of  God  "  to  be  with  them;  his  heart  smote 
biui,  and  those  in  England  siiould  no  longer  use  him  for  their 
purposes;  he  begged  that  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  himself 
regarded  as  one  of  them  in  all  things.  So  generous  was  Old- 
ham's forgiveness  that  he  was  even  invited  to  meet  regularly 
with  the  Governor's  Council  of  Five.  He  was  probably  sin- 
cere at  the  tune,  and  his  co-operation  restored  universal 
harmony. 

The  "  Charity"  had  also  brought  Master  John  L3dbrd,-— a 
Church  of  England  preacher  of  the  Puritan  section, — with 
his  wife  and  sonic  four  children*  The  plotting  Adventurers 
had  selected  him  as  their  agent.  Winslow  and  Cushman,  who 
knew  nothing  of  him,  opposed  his  going;  but  finally  yielded 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  writing  home  that  they  thought  him 
"  an  honest,  plain  man,  though  none  of  the  most  eminent  and 
rare.**  They  had,  however,  arranged  that  he  could  have  no 
pastoral  position  until  the  Church  should  see  fit  to  choose 
him  to  one.  Of  course,  neither  they  nor  their  comrades 
dreamed  of  the  conspiracy  on  foot  So  Lyford  came  at  the 

'  Tn  Bradford's  Mms.:  *••  •  •  We  would  wish  such  to  keep*  at  home  till 
at  least  they  \>c  muskecto  proofe.  Yet  this  place  is  as  free  as  any,  and  experi- 
ence (cacheth  that  y«  more  y  tend  to  tild,  and  y*  woods  cut  downe,  the  fewer 
Uier  will  be,  and  in  the  end  Ksne  any  ■!  all."  Bradford'*  latter  conclashm  to 
nol  wholly  comet,  for  on  Saquiah  and  ofhar  parts  lAtf  din  traas  htm  teen 
ruihlcsily  cleartd  08,  tte  noaqnitoes  are  still  aoled  for  their  abnadaaoa  and 
appetite. 

•  Wlien  later  he  toll  Pljnionlli  for  NaBlaiiiet,te  ted  "awlfe  and  cUUfcm 
ionr  or  ive.**— A'm  Bk^SA  Cmmam, 
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Colony's  charge,  and  was  not  only  housed,  given  an  over- 
proportion  of  provisions,  and  provided  with  a  servant,  but, 
like  Oldham  and  Elder  Bfonter,  vat  invited  to  sit  witii  tlie 
CottncO.  Wily  L3pfi>rd  at  onee  made  hit  boett  asluuned,-^ 

**  he  so  bowed  and  cringed  unto  them,  and  would  have  kissed  their 
hands  if  they  would  liave  suffered  him ;  yes,  lie  wept  and  shed  many 
tesi^UeningGod  ttiat  lisd  bracig^  liini  to  see  thev  fiwet^and  admir' 
iag  die  tlUo^  they  lisd  done  In  their  winiSa** 

Soon  he  professed  conversion  to  Congregationalism,  and, 
making  "  a  large  confession  of  faith,"  obtained  membership 
in  their  Church,   lie  offered  to  altoj^cther  renounce  his  Epis- 
copal ordination,  declaring  that  he  could  consider  himself  no 
minister  unless  his  new  Church  should  re-ordain  him;  but 
Elder  Brewster  caused  him  to  stop  forthwith,  assuring  him 
that  the  Pilgrim  flocic  required  no  such  thing  of  its  members 
as  that  they  separate  Irom  the  Church  of  England,  but  only 
that  they  separate  from  the  world,  and  leave  church  names  to 
care  for  themselves.*    Still,  though  Lyford  continued  to  be- 
wail the  alleged  corruptions  with  which  he  said  his  Ivpiscopal 
calling  had  entangled  him,  and  which  burdened  his  con- 
science, he  blessed  God  that  he  had  now  freeilom  to  enjoy 
His  ordinances  in  their  purity  among  His  people.  Although 
not  chosen  pastor,  he  preached  in  turn  with  Kldcr  Brewster, 
and  all  went  very  smoothly. 

After  some  weeks  it  was  noticed  that  L3rford  and  Oldham 
were  having  much  privacy  with  those  not  considered  in  sym- 
pathy ^th  the  Church,  and  especially  with  the  profane  and 
less  reputable  attaches  of  the  plantation,  like  John  Billington, 
and  that  a  faction  was  forming  under  their  direction.  As  the 
"  Charity"  was  about  to  y;o  home,  it  was  noticed  that  Lyford 
kept  writing  a  threat  number  of  letters,  and  in  that  connection 
was  often  whispering  to  his  followers  things  which  seemed  to 
give  them  much  secret  amusement.    With  the  disaffection 

'  Neither  require  we  of  any  of  ours,  in  the  confession  of  their  faith,  that  they 
cither  renounce  or  in  one  word  conteat  with  the  Church  of  Englaod.— 
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alicfldy  among  the  Adventtiren,  there  would  be  very  great 

danger  to  the  Colony  if  a  new  scries  of  slanders  should  be 
sent  to  England  uncontradicted,  and  work  its  mischief  for  a 
whole  year  before  it  could  be  known  at  Plymouth  and  re- 
futed in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  The  case  required 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which  in  like  danger  has  been,  and 
sUU  is,  exercised  by  all  governments;  and  the  Council  de- 
cided Uiat  these  mysterious  letteis  must  be  examined.  Cap- 
tahi  William  Fteiice,  of  the  **  Charity,"  was  an  earnest  friend 
to  the  Colony,  and  ready  to  co-operate.' 

When  the  ship  sailed,  Bradford  went  in  her,  towing  a  boat 
for  his  return.  lidward  Winslow  was  on  board,  on  his  way 
to  Enf^land  as  the  Colony's  agent.  Pcircc  having  produced 
the  letters,  there  were  found  to  be  more  tlian  twenty  from 
Lyford,  filled  with  malicious  falsehood,  in  furtherance  of  a 
plan  for  the  "  ruin  and  utter  subversion "  of  the  Colony. 
Oldham  was  a  poor  writer,  and  had  sent  little ; '  but  some  third 
person  had  notified  a  friend  that  Mr.  Lyford  and  Mr.  Oldham 
intended  a  reformation  in  church  and  commonwealth,  and 
that  so  soon  as  die  ship  had  gone,  diey  would  begin  by 
forming  a  new  congregation.  Of  most  of  these  letters  copies 
were  taken,  and  the  originals  forwarded;  but  to  prevent 
Lyford's  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  correspondence, 
some  of  the  worst  originals  were  retained,  and  copies  sent 
with  their  addrcs'^. 

After  Lyford  and  his  family  had  embarked  at  Gravesend 
for  America,  Winslow  had  left  in  the  cabin  a  letter  from  him- 
self to  Pastor  Robinson,  and  one  from  an  English  friend  to 
Elder  Brewster.-  Lyford,  already  at  work  as  a  spy,  had  pur- 
loined these  letters,  copied  them,  and  resealhig  them,  had 
restored  them  to  their  place  without  discovery.  The  copies, 
with  "scurrilous  and  flouting  annotations,"  he  was  now  send- 
ing to  his  friend  John  Pemberton,  a  Puritan  minister  and  the 
Colony's  "  adversary."    These  papers  were  also  taken  for 

•  In  1776  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Boston  opened  all  ietten  coming  from 
ItaHfax  acldresBCi]  to  Tory  inhabitants.  On  one  occasion  at  least  they  publicly 
•nnoonced  the  information  as  "  by  an  intercepted  letter." 

*  ll«  was  to  bad  a  scribe  as  hb  hand  wss  scarce  \t^\At.—Bnufford» 
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evidence.  Having  transacted  this  bubiacss,  and  left  Winslow 
and  Tcircc  to  look  after  the  case  in  England,  Bradford  re- 
turned in  hit  boot  Hit  enrand  had  beca  guessed,  and  the 
conspirators  expected  to  be  called  to  account;*  but  when 
weeks  went  by  whh  no  sign,  they  concluded  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  only  made  a  parting  call  on  hb  friend  Pcirce,  and 
was  still  not  only  without  any  evidence  of  their  plot,  but 
without  suspicion  of  it. 

As  they  supposed  their  faction  able  to  sway  a  majority  of 
votes  in  town-iiiccting,  they  began  in  a  skirmishing  way  to 
pick  quarrels  with  the  officers,  and  to  show  *•  great  malig- 
nancy." Thus  Oldham,  when  civilly  called  in  his  turn  to 
watch,  refused  obedience  to  the  captain,  upon  whom  lie  drew 
a  knife,  calling  him  a  "rascal,"  a  "beggarly  rascal."  The 
Governor  sending  to  have  the  noise  stilled,  Oldham  "  ramped 
more  like  a  beast  than  a  man,  and  called  them  all  traitors 
and  rebels,  and  other  such  foul  language,"  says  Bradford, 
"as  I  am  ashamed  to  remember."  But  Oldham  yieklcil 
when  "  clapt  up"  for  a  little  while,  especially  as  he  seems  to 
have  expected  a  popular  demonstration  in  his  f.uor,  and 
found  not  one  voice  raised  in  his  behalf.  Next,  the  original 
plan  was  tried.  On  a  Sunday,  Lyford,  ignoring  the  public 
worship,  assembled  his  followers  and  held  a  meeting  under 
that  Episcopal  ordination  which  he  had  so  recently  disckumed 
and  denounced  in  the  public  assembly.  Pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  schism  specially  offensive,  with 
"  insolent  carriages,"  which  are  not  described* 

The  sedition  had  broken  out  in  the  very  way  foretold  in 
the  letters,  and  it  Ix  hoovetl  the  government  to  act  for  self- 
preservation  before  the  entering  wedge  should  be  followed 
by  a  second.  A  "  covirt"  of  the  people,  or  a  town-meeting, 
was  called.  It  probably  was  helil  in  the  fort-ciairch  on  the 
hill,  and  little  imagination  is  needed  to  picture  the  assembly: 
Bradford  presides,  with  his  Council  sitting  by  him  on  the  plat- 
form; Standish  acts  as  marshal,  and,  as  b  the  rule  at  the 
Sunday  gatherings  in  that  place,  a  quarter  of  the  men  come 

*  TlMy  me  Mowwlnt  bbnlw  at  it— ^m^fMl 
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in  military  order,  fully  armed ;  a  sentinel  is  kept  day  and 
night  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  where  the  artillery  is  ranged 
beiiind  a  rampart,  aiul  his  tread  is  heard  in  the  intervals  of 
business;  the  hall  is  poorly  lighted  through  openings  more 
like  loop-holes  than  windows,  while  the  low,  heavy  beams  of 
the  ceiling  rest  at  each  end  on  massive  oaken  knees,  giving 
the  place  the  appearance  of  a  ship's  "  between-dccks; "  some 
eighty  men  of  the  Colony  are  present,  with  several  full-grown 
lads  and  a  few  visiting  strangers,  of  whom  nothing  b  known 
to  us ;  many  of  those  present  are  full  of  wonder  as  to  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  some  who  know  of  it,  —  like  good 
Deacon  I'lilicr,  the  surgeon,  —  feel  sure  that "  Brother  Lyford  " 
will  set  himself  right;  the  governor  is  fearful  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  defection  among  the  many  voters  outside  the  Colony's 
church;  and  the  arch-conspirators,  counting  on  a  majority, 
and  confident  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  their  plot, 
are  bold  and  hopeful;  throughout  the  meeting  generally, 
there  is  a  pent-up  excitement,  with  a  feverish  anxieQr  as  to 
the  mysterious  somethfaig  about  to  take  place. 

In  opening,  Bradford  in  general  terms  charged  L)rford  and 
Oldham  with  plotting  to  destroy  the  government.  Tlicy  both 
made  a  square  denial,  and  indignantl)-  demanded  his  proof. 
They  were  referred  to  their  public  actions.  ( Jldhani  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  come,  not  as  a  Colonist,  but  on  his  private 
account;  yet  he  and  his  had  been  taken  into  the  village, 
which  they  had  not  expected ;  and  in  trying  to  bring  ruin  on 
those  who  in  his  days  of  weakness  had  so  kindly  received 
hun  to  their  homes  and  councils,  he  was  guil^  of  mgratitude 
as  well  as  treachery.  Lyford,  with  a  large  family,  had  been 
brought  over  and  m^ntained  at  the  public  expense,  and  by 
his  own  seeking  was  in  church-membership  with  them;  for 
htm  to  plot  their  ruin,  was  most  perfidious. 

The  culprits,  supposing  that  Bradford  had  put  in  his  whole 
case,  were  probably  surprised  that  he  had  discovered  nothing 
definite,  Lyford  renewed  his  denial,  declaring  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Colony's  English  enemies  or  their  plans,  nor 
had  he  any  relations  whatever  with  them;  and  that  he  should 
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be  suspected  of  any  collusioa  with  such,  filled  him  with  aston- 
ishment Tlieo,  for  the  fiist  time,  his  letten  were  produced ; 
and  some  having  been  read  before  the  men  who  had  so  often 
heard  in  that  place  his  prayers  and  sermons*  he  stood  con- 
victed of  treachery,  knaveiy,  bypocri^,  and  persistent  lying. 
The  sudden  exposure  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  became 
speechless.  But  Oldham's  courage  rose  with  the  emergency, 
and  he  determined  to  try  immediate  conclusions  with  the 
government.  Denouncing  the  opening  of  his  letters  and 
threatening  revenge,  he  sought  to  rally  his  friends  by  im- 
periously shouting:  "My  masters,  where  are  your  hearts? 
Now  show  your  courage  1  You  have  often  complained  to 
me,  thus  and  so  1  Now  is  die  time  1  If  you  will  do  anything. 
I  will  stand  by  you  1  **  Many  restless  but  not  ill-meaning 
spirits  had  been  flattered  by  the  confidential  manners  of  Old- 
ham and  Lyford ;  but  now  that  the  plot  was  unmasked,  they 
recoiled.  Others  who  would  not  have  been  unfavorable  to  a 
successful  rebellion,  had  no  inclination  to  a  losing  side.  So 
when  Oldham,  at  the  close  of  his  vehement  call,  stood  before 
the  assembly  and  glared  at  his  recent  associates,  not  one 
voice  was  raised  in  lus  favor.  A  dead  silence  was  tlic  cticctuai 
answer. 

Bradford  tiien  demanded  Lyford's  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  the  suspected  letters.  The  culprit  knew 
that  the  two  copies  he  had  surreptitiously  made  of  Winskn/s 
letters  must  be  in  Bradford's  package,  and  would  condemn 

him  if  he  should  censure  Bradford's  act;  so  he  remained 
filent.  The  Governor  then  explained  to  the  people  the 
necessity  of  his  seizure  of  correspondence,  that  he  might 
ward  off  the  "mischief  and  ruin"  which  the  "conspiracy" 
->ought  to  bring  on  "  this  poor  Colony."  He  then  caused  one 
)f  his  associates  to  read  all  tiie  letters,  and  exhibit  those  in 
Lyford's  hand,  and  also  to  show  the  manner  in  which  Lyford 
iiad  opened  the  letters  of  others.  The  public  astonishment 
low  faicreased. 

These  letters,  in  much  detail,  chaiged  oflSdal  wastefulness, 
negligence,  caprice,  and  general  mismanagement  of  the  joint- 
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Stock  interests.   One  ftccusatkMi  drew  from  Bradford  a  very 

interesting  declaration,  and  one  doubly  important  from  the 
publicity  with  which  it  was  now  made.  Lyford  liad  written 
that  the  Church  would  have  none  remain  in  Plymouth  but 
Separatists.  Bradford  denounced  this  assertion  as  "  a  false 
calumniation:  "  lie  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
then  present  m:\ny  citizens  who  were  not  Separatists,  but  were 
highly  esteemed,  the  Colony  being  "  glad  of  their  company'* 
and  desirous  of  receiving  any  like  tliem.  This  statement, 
joined  to  L3rford*s  claim  that  the  non-Separatists  were  in  the 
majority,  will  give  many  readers  a  new  idea  of  Pilgrim  tolera^ 
tion.*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Lyford  charged  the  Plymouth 
authorities  with  discoura^ng  the  non-church-members  from 
attending  w'orship,  even  on  Sunday,  and  with  resenting  his 
endeavor  to  ^ct  the  pco[)lc  generally  to  attend  divine  service. 
Bradford  actually  felt  called  upon  to  refute  this,  and  to  show 
that  church-going  was  compulsory.  The  unfriends  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  those  days,  generally  inveighed  against 
them  as  being  lax  themselves,  and  as  shamefully  neglecting 
to  enforce  religious  observances  and  instruction  on  thehr  asso- 
ciates and  subordinates.  It  was  little  thought  that,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  later,  the  self-same  Pilgrims  would  be 
the  subject  of  halting,  shamefaced  apology  from  the  great 
bulk  of  their  own  iU-informed  descendants,  as  having  ex- 
ceeded their  generation  in  rigidity  of  doctrine  and  severity 
of  practice  ! 

Lyford  also  urged  his  English  principals  to  hurry  over  all 
the  settlers  they  could ;  even  servants  should  be  made  share- 
holders, at  least  in  form ;  but  Robinson  and  his  people  must 
be  kept  back,  and  for  fear  of  their  private  embafkation,  neither 
Winslow  nor  Fcircc  should  longer  go  in  the  ship.  Thus  could 
he  gain  Colonists  enough  to  vote  down  and  suppress  the 
Congregations]  element  If  a  captain  whom  they  had  spoken 
of  should  come  over  **  as  a '  general,' " —  1. 1,  one  of  the  gen- 

*  William  Hilton  was  not  of  their  Church.  An  improbable  rumor  ia  pre* 
lerved  by  lIoblMrd  that  Lyford^  tapUm  of  Hatonl  cMM  tm  tlie  first  oocMtoa 
of  dillcrcMt. 
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cral  Colonists,  —  he  would  be  chosen  commander  ;  "  for,"  said 
Lyford,  "  this  Captain  Standish  looks  like  a  silly  boy,  and  is 
in  utter  oontempt"  (This  passage  ma/  iiave  caused  a  iinOe» 
but  probably  not  on  die  laoe  of  the  dioleric  little  captain.) 
If  diese  reinlbrcementt  did  not  come,  Lyfoid  and  his  friends 
must  move  to  a  place  across  the  harbor,  or  fuse  with  the 
original  settlers, -<-flD(P  nobis/ 

Lyford  was  then  urged  to  produce  any  evidence,  however 
slight,  to  sustain  even  the  least  of  his  charges ;  and  he  and 
his  friends  wore  offered  every  opportunity  to  do  this,  or  to 
present  any  other  complaint  or  grievance.  They  were  re- 
minded that  all  the  men  of  the  Colony  were  present,  and 
therefore  any  witnesses  they  could  name  would  at  once  ap- 
pear. TheGovcrnor  desired  that  he  and  his  associates  should 
not  be  spared  in  any  respect,  if  any  one  had  anything  to  say 
against  dieir  conduct  The  opportuni^  was  full  and  firee, 
and  there  were  impartial  strangers  present  to  listen.  But  no 
one  responded,  until  Lyford,  in  a  humble  tone,  began  to  say 
that  certain  comi)lainants,  as  he  now  saw,  had  abused  liis 
confidence,  and  led  him  to  misuse  his  real  friends;  and  he 
accused  liillin^ton  and  others  of  tluis  deceiving  liini.  These 
men  thereupon  earnestly  denied  his  statements,  and  protested 
that  he  was  wronging  them;  they  had  indeed  been  drawn 
into  some  of  his  meetings,  but  had  refused  consent  to  his 
conspiracies.  Probably  Lyford  was  beginning  to  tell  the 
truth;  but  those  whom  he  had  taught  to  be  false  to  their 
own  brethren  were  not  the  men  to  stand  by  htm  in  hb  public 
disgrace. 

It  was  a  fearful  humiliation  to  the  university-trained  divine, 
when  publicly  denounced  as  ii  traitor  and  a  liar  by  a  vulgar 
brawler  like  Billington,  to  know  that  such  men  as  Bradford 
and  Brewster,  Fuller  and  Warren,  Standish,  I  lowland,  Alden, 
and  Prence,  all  believed  his  low-lived  accuser,  uriiorn  they 
despised  much  less  than  they  did  himself.  Bradford  then 
summed  up  Lyford's  knavery  and  hypocrisy,  especially  in 
religious  niatten,  and  fully  set  forth  what  bad  been  proved. 
Oldham  had  some  conscience,  but  no  shame.   Lyford,  tech- 
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nically  a  gentteman,  though  comcienceleas,  had  a  daas  pride ; 
and  as  he  stood*  the  focus  of  all  eyes,  so  thoroughly  con- 
victed tliat  not  a  voice  uttered  a  WOfd  in  his  favor,  the  igno- 
miny overwhelmed  him.  One  may  imagine  the  disgust  of 
the  stalwart  Oldham  when  his  fellow-conspirator  burst  into 
tears  and  began  to  bewail  and  confess  to  the  meeting  that 
his  letters  were  "  false  and  naught  both  for  matter  and  man- 
ner ;  "  tliat  he  feared  he  was  a  reprobate ;  tliat  his  sins  were 
80  great  as  to  make  him  doubt  of  God's  pardon;  and  that  he 
was  "unsavory  salt," — an  admission  which  the  reader  will 
not  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

The  people  quickly  rendered  their  verdict*  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  there  were  any  dissenting  votes.*  The  sen- 
tence was,  that  Oldham  be  banished  forthwith,  but  that  his 
family  mif^ht  remain  till  he  had  n  comfortable  home  for  them. 
Lyford  was  to  po  at  the  end  of  six  months ;  but  it  was  really 
intended  to  pardon  him  if  his  repentance  should  seem  genu- 
ine, l  ie  promptly  took  occasion,  before  the  Church,  to  more 
fully  confess  his  wrongdoing,  shedding  abundant  tears,  and 
charging  himself  with  envy  and  malice  toward  his  brethren; 
he  said  he  had  counted  on  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
help  him  cany  his  points  with  violence,  and  God  might  justly 
charge  him  with  shedding  innocent  blood,  for  he  knew  not 
what  might  liave  come  had  not  his  writings  been  stayed,  and 
he  blessed  God  that  they  were  stopped,  —  God  might  justly 
make  him  a  vagabond,  like  Cain.  His  effusive  contrition 
produced  such  a  sentiment  in  his  favor  that  he  was  permitted 
to  resume  prcachin^r;  and  warm-hearted  Deacon  Fuller  and 
others  declared  a  readiness  to  sue  on  their  knees  for  his 
pardon.  The  stormy  sky  became  onoe  mote  serene;  but 
in  a  few  weeks  from  that  dear  sky  there  dropped  a  thunder- 
bolt 

About  September  ist,  when  that  unfortunate  craft,  **  little 
James,'*  was  ready  to  return  to  London,  one  of  her  company 
brought  to  the  Governor  a  letter  which  Lyford  was  seeking 

«  R«ferCoMmlMidoUicnoCOIdliam*k  coaqnn7ol*pvtieaint'*«in  not 
Cdlodtti,  >ad  Ihwdort  wH  wtcw  hi  low  mwllsi 
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to  forward  by  him.  Self-preservatioii  required  an  examina- 
tion of  this  missive ;  and  forthwith  was  revealed  an  amazing 
depth  of  depravity.  Lyford  was  now,  with  many  professions 
of  pious  concern,  assuring  the  malcontent  Adventurers  that 
liis  Iiosts  at  Plymouth  were  full  of  "  indirect  courses  "  and 
"injurious  dealing"  toward  them,  and  were  audacious  to 
*'  darken  ye  truth  "  with  "  great  pretenses  "  and  equivocation 
in  many  fhhigs.  "Ye  church  (as  they  call  themselves)," 
though  "yc  smallest  number  in  the  Colony,"  deprived  the 
mt^otity  of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  held  to  no  ministry 
for  the  conversion  of  the  people  generally ;  and  poor  soub 
were  complaining  of  it  with  tears  to  him,  and  he  was  under 
censure  for  preaching  to  all  comers.  As  to  his  former  letters, 
which  he  had  so  often  and  so  tearfully  recanted  and  denounced 
before  his  congregation,  he  now  said :  — 

"  I  suppose  my  letters,  or  at  least  the  copies  of  them,  are  come  to 

your  hands,  for  so  they  here  rei)ort ;  which,  if  it  be  so,  I  pray  you 
take  notice  of  this,  that  I  have  written  nothing  but  what  is  ccrtamfy 
inu/" 

Once  more  the  Governor  wrote  a  long  defence  of  the  Col- 
ony, and  sent  it  with  the  letter,  as  vrell  as  a  full  exposure  of 
Lyford's  acts.  This  last  letter,  of  course,  ended  all  thought 
of  pardon  ;  but  another  result  of  it  was  startling.  Mrs.  Lyford, 
a  worthy  matron,  was  so  morbidly  aftccted  that  in  her  dis- 
traction she  went  to  one  of  the  deacons  and  made  frightful 
revelations  as  to  her  husband's  licentiousness  before  and  after 
marriage.  While  he  was  a  suitor,  she  had  a  hint  that  he  had 
contracted  parental  responsibilities,  but  he  satisfied  her  scruples 
by  taking  an  oath  that  he  was  not  guilty;  yet  after  marriage 
the  story  not  only  proved  true,  but  the  child  was  brought  to 
their  home.  And  afterward  her  constant  vigilance  over  the 
maid-servants  had  been  required  on  his  account,  and  had  not 
always  been  effectual.  She  confirmed  her  statements  before 
some  other  persons,  and  was  overcome  by  the  fear  that  a 
divine  judgment  was  ever  pursuing  her  on  her  husband's 
account 
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Lyforil  remained  at  riymouth  during  the  winter,  probably 
living  still  from  tlie  public  stores.  He  then  joined  Oldham, 
who  was  domiciled  at  Nantaskct  (Hull)/  where  were  a  few 
Straggling  lettlen.  Strange  to  mqt,  some  of  dieir  former 
friends  remained  steadfost,  and  voluntarily  removed  with 
them.  Among  these  was  Roger  Conant^  who  became  tlie 
brave  and  worthy  founder  of  Salem,  and  who  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  been  so  rigid  against  Separatists  that,  as  against 
them,  he  could  condone  Lyford's  wickedness  and  accept  his 
unholy  ministrations. 

In  March,  1625,  Oldham,  in  defiance  of  his  sentence,  sailed 
into  Plymouth  with  some  strangers,  and  began  to  assail  the 
people  with  such  abusive  language  that  even  his  comrades 
rebulced  htm ;  but  all  reproofii  were  as  '*  oyle  to  ye  fire,"  and 
he  went  on  in  "hb  mad  fury"  denouncing  the  settlers  as 
"  a  hundred  rebels  and  traitors."  The  madman  was  com* 
mitted  until  his  senses  had  returned.  Then  he  was  led  to  hb 
boat  between  t^vo  rows  of  musketeers,  each  as  he  passed  ex- 
pediting him  by  an  ignominious  "thump"  in  the  rear  with 
the  butt  of  his  gun ;  and  at  his  embarkation  they  bade  him 
"  goe,  and  mcndc  his  maners." 

So  thorcni^lily  did  Oldham  .absorb  public  attention  that  no 
one  noticed  the  arrival  from  England  of  the  ship  "Jacob;'* 
and  when  Oldham  was  about  running  the  gauntlet,  Winslow 
landed  with  Master  William  Fteirce,  entirely  unobserved  until 
they  appeared  in  the  crowd.  They  soon  increased  the  excite* 
ment.  On  reaching  London,  the  last  summer,  with  their 
report  of  Lyford's  acts,  they  had  been  violently  assailed  by 
his  friends,  who  declared  it  a  great  scandal  that  "  a  minister, 
a  man  so  godly,"  should  be  so  asper<;ed;  and  a  suit  for 
slander  was  threatened.  At  length  a  hearing  was  had  before 
a  meeting  of  the  v\dventurers,  at  which  two  moderators  jointly 
presided;  Lyford's  friends  choosing  Mr.  White,  a  lawyer, 
and  his  opponents  selecting  Mr.  Hooker,  a  preacher,  both 
emhient  men.  The  case  attracted  a  crowd  of  outside 
partisans. 

>  In  Bndfoid*e  Mmt.,  •tttnuex* 
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In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  Winslow,  in  some  warmth, 
said  that  Lyford  had  "  dealt  knavishly."  Upon  that,  Lyford's 
friends  broke  out,  demanding  that  those  present  witness  that 
Winsloir  had  "  cald  ft  miiiister  of  ye  gospell  imnv,"  and  tfac/ 
would  "prosecute  law  upon  it'*  When  tbe  tumult  had  abated, 
Winslow  called  to  the  stand  two  strangefs  who  had  been  made 
known  to  him.  They  were  from  Lyford's  Puritan  parish  in 
the  English  pale  of  Ireland.  He  was  there  guU^of  an  es- 
pecially flagrant  act,  involving  the  betrayal  of  a  young  female 
parishioner  who  was  intending  marriage  with  another  of  his 
flock,  and  his  then  promoting  the  nuptials.  The  victim  being 
soon  driven  by  remorse  to  confession,  Lyford  fled  in  fear  of 
retribution,  reaching  England  in  time  to  be  picked  up  and 
sent  to  Fl3rmouth  by  the  Adventurers,  who  of  course  knew 
nothing  of  thb  transaction.  These  two  "  godly  and  grave" 
gentlemen  having  very  modestly  but  clearly  given  the  par- 
ticulars, Lyford's  friends  became  mute  with  shame.  The 
moderators  joined  in  deciding  that  Lyford's  conduct  at  Ply- 
mouth had  fully  justified  his  condemnation  there ;  but  what 
had  now  come  to  light,  proved  his  unfitness  for  the  ministry 
forever  after,  no  matter  what  repentance  he  might  express. 
The  subject  was  then  disniissecl;  but  the  ill-feeling  not  only 
survived,  but  caused  tlie  Adventurers  to  fall  apart,  so  that 
the  great  majority  thenceforth  wh(^y  abandoned  the  Colony's 
interests. 

Not  many  months  after  Lyford's  withdrawal  to  Nantasket, 

that  worthy  Puritan  divine,  White,  at  the  English  Dorchester, 
heard  that  the  exiles  had  left  Plymouth  through  some  distaste 
of  Separation.  To  Puritan  prejudice  this  seemed  a  quite 
sufiicient  recommendation.  In  1623  White  (tlirough  the 
Dorchester  Company)  had  caused  foiutecn  fishermen  to 
winter  at  Cape  Ann  (Gloucester);  the  ne.\t  year  (1624)  he 
gave  the  place  the  character  of  a  sctllcmcnti  in  1625  he 
provided  it  mth  twelve  neat-cattle,  and  invited  Lyford  to  go 
there  as  pastor,  Roger  Conant  as  superintendent,  and  Oldham 
as  overseer  of  trade.  The  first  two  went,  but  Oldham  pre- 
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fcrrcd  trading  on  his  own  account.*  At  the  end  of  1625  this 
plantation,  which  had  sunk  £iA^O,  was  abandoned.  Conant» 

'  OMhnii^  rflcT-life  wn  exciting  mmI  lugku  He  i/tMytA  st  NsMtritartt  tnidlii|( 

with  the  Indians,  nntil  in  iC^:^)  he  5.nilc(l  for  Vir(;iiiia.  At  the  Cnpe  Cck\  '^h'^^''^ 
the  ship  fell  into  such  daoger  that  dcstroction  was  imminent  The  passengers 
ksd  ffceowM  to  prayw  md  flw  confciriiM  to  MKk  other  ef  ndi  bIm  se  noeK 
1)urdcTicfI  them.  Oldham  made  full  acVunwlcflpmcnt  of  all  the  wrongs  which 
he  bad  done  or  intended  to  the  people  of  ri}-mnuth.  As  he  had  sought  their  ruin, 
Itt  wM,  God  had  now  met  with  him,  and  might  destroy  kirn,  —  yea,  he  feared  they 
all  were  faring  the  worse  for  his  sake,  and  solemnly  vowed  to  make  amends 
if  God  would  forgive  him.  The  vessel  was  saved,  though  turned  back ;  and 
CNdhnm,  slranj^c  m  sav.  remembered  hb  fkdip.  He  treated  the  I'lymoiilh 
people  with  "  an  honorable  respect,"  and  once  more  declared  the  hand  of  God 
tn  be  with  them,  tie  received  full  permission  to  come  and  go;  and  when,  in 
162S,  the  Colony  sent  a  state-prisoner  to  England,  they  entrusted  htaiaildthc 
•vMknoe  against  him  to  their  iriend  Oldbun*  who  then  went  over. 

Oldham  became  a  mm  of  iiole  tn  the  Colony  of  MiMadioMtti  Bay,  and  m 

mcmher  of  its  Church,  which, while  scpnrntinp  vehemently,  di-^cliiincd  "'jci'atn- 
tion."  lie  was  a  member  ol  the  first  General  Court  of  Magistrates  and  Kcprc- 
•eiilaidvciwMchmetatBoMon,belnga**depal]r**fram  WatertowB.  Hit  chief 

employment  was  trading  with  the  Narragansets,  in  connection  with  which  he 
bought  in  their  Pay  of  Canonicu*.  —  the  l>cautiful  island  of  one  thousand  acres, 
now  called  Prudence.  Thereabouts,  in  1634,  Master  William  Peirce  went  with 
the  "  Rcliccca,"  to  bring  away  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  which  Oldham  bad 
accumulated,  and  while  there  saw  at  least  one  thousand  natives. 

In  July.  ''•.I'''.  John  Gallop,*  of  Hoston,  while  sailing  hnnic  from  the  Connecticut, 
cncoontcrcd  Oldham's  pinnace  off  Ulock  Island,  with  her  deck  occupied  by  four- 
teen Indiana.  Seeing  that  she  had  been  captured,  he  determined  to  retake  her. 

His  crew  ron-ii'^tcd  nf  his  twn  ynni^p  «nii<;  niid  n  hltod  mm.  His  fire-irni';  wrir. 
two  guns  and  two  pistols,  and  for  these  be  had  only  duck-shot.  As  he  bore  down, 
the  savages  stood  ready  to  repel  him  with  their  stolen  weapons;  but  his  shot 
so  galled  them  that  they  all  ran  hrlcnv.  Then  arming  his  l>ow  with  his  anchor. 
Gallop  came  on  with  all  speed,  and  "  rammed  "  the  pinnace  so  violently  that 
six  of  the  savages,  terrified  at  this  form  of  warfare,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  were 
drowned  ;  another  stroke,  and  four  followed  them.  Then,  ranging  alongside, 
Gallop  grappled  an  Indian,  and  tying  him,  put  him  In  his  own  hold.  Next  was 
taken  the  frightened  sachem,  who  was  the  chief  murderer,  and  he  was  bound  ; 
bat  as  Galkq)  did  not  dare  to  put  him  with  the  other  prisoner  (for  they  would 


•  Sub-Note.  —  Gallop  (Galloupe?)  died  at  Boston  1G49,  leaving  40X.  for  "  the 
new  meeting'hoase  **  (OM  Sonth).  He  was  a  Boston  pilot,  probably  the  first 
proiesaloBal  one.  His  snccesaora  are  constantly  reminded  of  him  by  a  fine  island 
in  Boston  Harbor  bearing  his  name.  He  left  three  sons,  all  seamen,  and  a  widow. 
To  J"hM,  Jr..  he  gave  his  shallop,  and  to  the  other  sons  his  barque,  in  which 
their  mother  had  a  half-interest  John  was  killed  at  the  Narraganset  fort,  1675, 
while  captain  of  a  Connectieot  company.  He  tooh  Ma  first  tewra  in  war  at  tht 
attack  on  the  murderers  in  Oldham's  j>innare,  and  fell,  thirty-nine  yr:nrs  later, 
while  bravely  leading  his  men  in  the  battle  which  destroyed  the  nation  to  which 
fhoM  aavaift  bad  bdonted. 
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taking  a  few  of  the  men  and  the  outfit,  then  founded  what  is 
now  Salem/  Lyford  going  as  their  minister  and  serving  as 
such  until  1639.*  Some  readen  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  that  ancient 

have  qrickir  idoncd  cacb  odwr),lw  bowIhJ  mktfbjfcmdtig  Um  faMotht 

sea. 

The  two  nurvhring  pirates  rpnwinlng  coaceeled  bi  OMhea^  bold,  Gallop 

ventured  on  hoard  ;  f,  t  t  e  had  iccn  a  man's  body  in  the  stcrn  shcels  hidden 
under  a  seine.  Wink-  hii  crew  covered  him  with  their  fire-arms,  be  examined 
tlic  curpiM:,  wliich  wjs&till  wann,  though  the  head  was  cleft  and  the  luuids  SmI 
ieet  had  been  in  process  of  ampotation  when  the  attack  began.  The  head  was  too 
Moody  for  recognition,  and  Gallop  proceeded  to  wash  U.  Soon  he  esdaimed : 
*'  Ah  I  Brother  Uldhain,  is  it  thou  ?   I  am  resolved  to  avenge  thy  blood  I  " 

Oldham,  whik  peacefully  trading,  had  been  surprised  and  atsawinatcd  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  (Bradfordli  M«M.  eays:  **.  .  .  befaig  weakly  naiid,  upon 
•qme  quarell  they  knockt  him  on  v  head  with  a  hatched,  so  as  he  fell  ili>»ne 
dead(  tt  never  spake  word  more.")  His  two  Indian  employ^  betrayed  himj 
and  two  boys.  Us  Uasmen,  who  were  with  him,  had  been  sent  on  shore  as 
prisoners,  but  were  eventually  recovered  through  Rni-cr  AVilli.tms. 

Oidbam'ft  body  was  buried  in  the  sea,  which  had  ju^i  swallowed  eleven  of  his 
flMUdsfcrs.  The  waves  becoming  too  high  for  towing  the  pinnace  home,  every- 
thing accessible  was  removed  for  the  benefit  of  Oldham's  family,  and  then  she 
was  set  adrift.  She  reached  the  land  in  safety,  with  the  two  Indians  in  her. 
AU  the  minor  sachents  of  the  Narraganset  nation  had  been  privy  to  this  piracy 
and  murder  I  but  the  two  grand  sachems,  whom  Kogcr  Williams  "stimulated" 
with  six  fathoms  of  beads,  pursued  and  killed  Adusah,  the  immediate  assassin. 
His  confederates  escaped  to  the  Pcquods,  whose  league  with  them  was  one 
leading  cause  of  the  war  which  the  next  year  annihilated  that  cruel  and  treach- 
efiHis  nation. 

Jonathan  Brewster  terms  Oldham  "  brother."  A  Thomas  Oldham  was  at 
]>axbury  1643*  and  Scituate  1650.  The  name  was  among  those  of  Duxbury's 
KevelaHonary  soldiers;  and  on  the  nonument  to  Plymoath's  Toluntccn  toec 
in  the  Civil  War  is  the  nuM  of  J.  T.  OMhaok  The  fcfatfanship  of  these  to 

John  is  probable. 

I  Coiunt's  leading  companions  in  the  change  from  Cape  Ann  to  Nanmkeag 
(5>alcm)  were  John  Balch,  John  Woodbury,  and  I'cter  Talfrey  ;  abo  William 
Trask,  captain  in  the  Pequod  war,  and  John  flumphrcy.  All  except  Batch 
became  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  future  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  all  have  a  loqg  line  of  worthy  descendants,  induding  many  of  eminence. 

Conaiit^  wife  seenstoteve  been  wlAhiM  at  Cape  Aiin,  and  |>u<l>ablyat  riy- 
roouth.  Their  :>on  Roger,  Jr.,  was  the  first-born  white  child  of  Saicm.  Bakh, 
from  a  Somersetshire  family  which  dated  from  the  Conquesti  had  a  wife  Annice, 
who  nay  have  eoene  laier;  bet  they  had  in  1609  at  Salem  a  son  Benjamfai 
(living  1706).    Woodbury's  wife  was  named  Agnes,  and  Palfrey's  lulith. 

'  Lyford  (about  1629)  went  to  a  Virginia  parish,  and  soon  after  died.  His 
widow  letnraed  with  her  dtiMicn  lo  New  England ,  where  she  was  ever  respected, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  Widow  Ann  Lyford,  who  in  1641-2  was  at  Ilingham, 
as  wife  of  Edmund  llobart,  and  whose  children,  Ruth  and  Mordecai,  then 
leloued  goods  left  by  «thdr  ftther,  John." 
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towti  worshipped  exclusively  in  the  form  of  the  Church  of 
£iigland,  as  also  at  that  time  did  all  the  scattered  settlers 

around  Boston  Bay. 

Thus  ended  the  great  Puritan  conspiracy  against  the  Church 
which  the  Pilgjrims  had  planted  with  such  sacrifices  and 
watered  witii  such  sacred  tears,  and  against  that  government 
jwhich  they  had  erected  on  the  then  novel  principle  of  the 
equahty  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Plymontii  lost  something 
by  the  wididrawal  of  a  few  men  like  Roger  Cbnant,  and  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Adventnters:  but  she  gaUied  much  more 
by  the  increased  zeal  of  those  who  remained;  for  many  who 
had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  her  religious  organization,  felt 
called  upon  to  rally  to  its  defence  and  join  in  its  membership; 
and  all  felt  a  new  respect  for  their  government,  generally  so 
niiUl,  but  which  had  proved  so  vigorous  in  the  time  of  peril. 
Thus  came  it  that  this  momentous  year  of  1624  closed  on  a 
scene  of  harmony  long  to  continue. 

What  might  have  been,  had  Lyford's  place  been  filled  by 
some  liberal  and  worthy  Churchman?  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  Plymouth's  ceremonials  — her  formal  informality — had 
become  very  firmly  fixed.  It  is  certain  that  in  Holland  the 
Pilgrims  had  invited  to  their  communion  all  pions-mindcd 
Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  of  various  kinds, 
welcoming  them  as  brethren  of  one  great  household ;  Robin- 
son in  his  farewell  remarks  had  suggested  the  employment 
of  some  Nonconformist  minister  by  his  people  during  his 
absence,  and  had  advised  them  to  seek  union  with  the  godly 
part  of  the  English  Churchmen,  —  advice  in  which  he  was 
consistent,  for  it  is  recorded  that  he  honored  the  godly  min> 
listers  of  the  Church  of  England  "  above  all  other  the  profes^ 
sors  of  religion,"  for  "  his  spirit  cleaved  unto  them,'*  and  he 
urged  "sweet  communion"  with  them.^  Already  in  Ply- 
mouth were  many  "  not  of  the  Separation,"  and,  as  Bradford 
records,  the  Pilgrims  "  were  glad  of  their  company." '  Might 

»  WinMow.  Chron.  Pil.,  389. 

•  Governor  Hinckley  wrote  in  a  letter  (t<S84)  to  England:  "Not  that  we 
WOoM  infrin;;e  the  liberties  of  others  of  ortliodox  principlea,  mach  IcW .  •  *  tlM 
way  ol  the  Charch  oC  England."— 4  Mmu  Hid.  CM^  v.  IM* 
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not  such  a  congregation  have  slowly  yioUlcd  in  cxternnls  to 
a  ministry  of  united  wisdom,  strength,  love,  and  devotion? 
But  unfortunately  those  ordinances  and  methods  which  the 
seniors  had  long  before  known  as  unnaturally  allied  with  the 
cniel^  and  lapachy  of  bailiflb,  now  became  awodated  in 
eveiy  mind  with  Lyford's  firandi*  viooj,  and  sacrilege. 

There  are  those  of  as»  yielding  to  none  in  loyal^  to  oor 
anoestofSi,  and  feeling  Aat  if  we  had  been  wiUi  them  we 
should  have  been  of  them,  who  r^ret  the  perversion  of  this 
opportunity  to  win  them  to  perhaps  some  partial  use  of  "  that 
form  of  sound  words,"  a  form  Separatists  were  taught  to 
regard  as  one  of  "  stinted  prayers"  and  *'  dumb  reading,"  but 
which  three  centuries  of  Churchmen  have  found  so  ample  for 
devotion,  so  increasingly  rich  in  associations,  and  so  grateful 
in  all  the  conditions  of  humanity.  Yet  our  fathers'  ways  were 
sanctified  to  them.  Judge  them  by  their  works,  througli 
which,  tfaougli  dead,  they  still  live. 
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Ifarriufct,  el&  — Oflidal  Business.— Moitt  Citlle.--Gi|i«  Aon 

InterlenBOt* 

AMONG  Uie  events  of  1624,  Governor  Ikadford  became 
the  father  of  a  son  (June  27th),  who,  like  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  received  the  name  of 
William,  and  who  in  turn  contributed  to  the  next  generation 
a  fifth  William  Bradford  (born  March  11,  1654),  as  appears 
on  the  records  in  the  writing  of  the  delighted  Governor.  The 
William  born  in  1624  became  a  scholar,  magistrnte,  and  mili- 
tary leader,  and  was  Deputy-Governor  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Colony.  He  had  a  grandson  William,  born  at  I'lympton 
(Mass.),  1729,  who  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  served  her  long  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was 
one  of  her  most  eminent  patriots  in  the  Revolution. 

There  was  also  bom  a  daughter  to  John  and  PrisdUa  Alden 
who  was  named  Elizabeth;  she  was  destined  to  outlive  every 
individual  then  in  the  Colony  (she  died  1717),  and,  as  the 
widow  of  William  Paybody,  to  survwe  the  Colony  itself  by 
t\venty-five  years. 

On  August  15th  Thomas  Prcnce,  the  future  governor,  but 
then  only  twenty-two  years  old,  married  raticnce,  daughter 
of  F.lder  Brewster.  This  was  the  ninth  marriage  since  the 
landing,  the  others  (pretty  certainly)  having  been,  — 

I.  Edward  Wimknr  and  Mra.  Susanna  Whiter 

3.  Francis  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Carver's  maid. 

3.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  ^fuIlins. 

4.  Governor  Bradford  and  Mrs.  Alice  SouUiWOTth. 

5.  Mylcs  Standish  and  Barbara  . 
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6.  John  Howlanil  and  Elizabelh  Tilley. 

7.  Peter  Brown  and  Mrs.  Martha  Ford. 

S.  John  Adams  and  Eleanor  Newton,  or  John  Wlndoir  and  Uaiy 
Chfltoo* 

In  June  of  that  year,  less  than  ten  months  after  his  arrival 
in  the  **  Anne,"  George  Morton  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  five 
children,  includuig  an  infant  (Ephraim).  Mr.  Morton  was 
from  Yorkshire,  and  may  have  been  the  son  of  a  Roman 

Catholic  family  at  Bawtry,  which  had  a  Geor^^c  who  about 
that  time  disappears  from  their  record.  He  probably  joined 
in  the  flight  to  Holland;  but  is  first  mentioned  when,  at 
Leyden  in  iCi2,  he  married  Juliana  Carpenter,  senior  sister 
of  Bradford's  second  wife,  and  also  of  Fuller's.  His  son  was 
the  Secretary  Morton,  author  of  the  Memorial;  his  grandson, 
Elder  Faunce,  was  the  last  incumbent  of  Brewster's  eldersliip ; 
a  descendant  (through  Ephraim)  was  Perez  Morton,  Attorney- 
General  of  Massachusetts  (1810-32) ;  and  another,  of  the 
seventh  generation,  was  Marcus  Morton,  an  eminent  jurist 
who  in  1840  and  1843  was  Governor  of  that  State,  and  whose 
son  Marcus  is  now  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
wliose  bench  his  father  served  so  long  and  honorably. 

I{arl>'  in  1G25  W'inslow  came  home  in  the  ship  "Jacob," 
commanded  by  the  veteran  Pcirce.  He  brought  a  letter 
fioni  some  of  the  Puritan  i\dventurers,  explaining  their  deser- 
tion. They  were  afraid  that  the  Pilgrims  renounced  all 
national,  diocesan  churches,  and  so  were  Brownists  after  all; 
and  they  should  sin  against  God  in  building  up  such  a  people. 
Yet  if  the  French  discipline  be  practised,  so  that  tlic  scan- 
dalous name  of  Brownists  be  taken  away,  and  they  be  given 
a  voice  in  the  local  government,  they  would  again  co-operate; 
but  consent  was  refused  to  the  going-over  of  Robinson  and 
his  flock,  tuiloss  they  should  give  a  written  adhesion  to  the 
Cluirch  of  Knglaiul,  which  the  Adventurers  termed  *'  our 
Church."  A  conciliatory  reply  was  made,  but  these  corre- 
spondents appeared  no  more. 

Some  few  friendly  Adventurers  also  wrote,  saying  that  the 
joint^account  had  been  closed;  ;Ci,400  remained  due  on  it. 
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and  j^(kh1s  to  meet  this  should  be  shipped  to  them  as  trade 
permitted.  Notwithstanding  the  talk  about  Urounists,  they 
said,  tlie  great  cause  of  the  breaking  up  was  lack  of  funds 
through  losses  at  sea,  and  the  deseitera  would  yet  "cover 
their  (aces  with  shame."  Ths  letter  was  from  James  Shcrley, 
William  Collier,  Thomas  Fletcher,  Robert  Holland.  "Ac/*— 
the  force  of  the  "  &c/'  being  unknown.  These  people  had 
consigned  to  Winslow  and  Allerton  four  young  cattle  and  a 
stock  of  cloth,  hose,  shoes,  leather,  etc.,  to  be  sold  on  their 
private  account,  at  seventy  per  cent  profit,  —  a  rate  thought 
oppressive,  but  which,  inciiKling  interest  and  chaix;cs,  with 
risk  of  the  sea  and  of  capture,  does  not  seem  exorbitant. 
The  goods  were  poor;  but  the  four  black  heifers  were  eagerly 
bought,  and  they  became  known  as  Raghorn,  tlic  Smooth- 
horned  Heifer,  the  Blind  Heifer;  the  fourth  name  unknown. 
Sherley  sent  a  red  heifer  as  a  gift,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  Thus  the  herd  now  included  nine  animals,  of 
which  six  were  black  heifers. 

It  was  the  return  for  this  cargo  that  was  captured  in  the 
"Little  James,"  to  Thomas  Fletcher's  ruin.  These  furs  had 
been  bought  of  the  Maine  Indians  with  the  surplus  maize  of 
last  year.  One  of  their  little  shallops  had  been  decked  over 
sufficiently  to  kc  i  p  the  corn  dry,  though  the  men  h.id  no 
shelter ;  and  in  lack  of  seamen,  Winslow  "  and  some  of  the 
old  standards  "  had  sailed  her  to  the  Kennebec  and  traded 
the  com  for  seven  hundred  pounds  of  beaver,  with  other 
peltry. 

By  the  **  Jacob,"  Cushman  wrote  to  Bradford  (Jan.  it, 
1635,  N.  s.),  in  whose  family  the  lad  Thomas  Cushman  was 
living,  and  begged  of  him,  "  Have  a  care  of  my  son  as  of 

your  own."  He  cxiiccted  to  go  to  Plymouth  in  the  next 
ship  and  remain,  but  feared  the  Colony's  interests  at  London 
mij^jht  comC  to  be  neglected,  for  Sherley  was  sick  nigh  unto 
death.  lie  added  that  Sherley  "received  the  tokens  you 
sent  him,  and  thanks  you  for  them,**  and  returns  a  cheese, 
with  other  things.  (Bradford,  in  reply  [June  19,  1625],  said 
to  Cushman:  "My  wife  remembers  her  love  to  you,  and 
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Uiaaks  you  for  her  spice."  He  added  a  caution  against 
Peirce,  the  former  Adventurer,  who  was  threatening  myste- 
rious  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  getting  intelligence 
through  Robert  Hicks;  and  lie  ui^ed  diat  the  Adventurers' 
claim  be  bought  up,  as  many  would  not  build  fences  nor  set 
trees  if  "those  enemies"  were  to  take  them  in  1637;  and 
*Met  us  be  as  little  engaged  in  fishing,  or  any  other  projects, 
as  you  can," — trading  is  twice  as  profitable,  and  takes  but  two 
boats.) 

In  the  s[>rin5^  of  1625  Standish  had  a  characteristic  adven- 
ture. Tiic  "  Jacob  "  was  sent  from  Plymouih  to  Cape  Ann 
to  catch  and  cure  a  load  of  fish,  and  Standish,  with  some  of 
hb  men,  went  in  her,  to  see  the  woik  well  started.  They 
found  that  one  Captain  Hewes,  hi  a  ship  sent  out  by  the 
Puritan  malcontents  in  Ei^land,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
fishing-stage  which  Plymouth  had  built  the  year  before  on 
her  own  land,  at  the  west  side  of  Gloucester  harbor,  llcwcs 
refused  to  yield  the  stage  to  its  owners.'  The  impetuous 
Standish  prepared  to  seize  it.  Hewes  had  placed  his  men  on 
the  stage,  with  loaded  muskets  and  lighted  matches,  behind 
a  barricade  of  barrels ;  Standish  prepared  to  storm  the  posi- 
tion,—  an  operation  which  could  not  have  been  bloodless. 
Just  then  good  Roger  Conant,  and  Captain  Pdrce  of  the 
"Jacob,**  interposed  as  peacemakers;  and  finally,  all  present 
agreehig  to  join  in  buildhig  a  new  stage  for  the  "Jacob,"  the 
doughty  Standish  turned  away  to  peaceful  pursuits;  but  we 
may  well  believe  that  his  chivalric  spirit  chafed  at  such  a 
compromise  with  ruffianism.  Standish  was  a  friend  of  peace, 
and  ever  ready  to  fight  for  it,  with  little  regard  for  the  odds 
against  him. 

>  liracUnni,  writing  on  June  2S  to  Um  Council  for  New  I-'.ngbnd,  complains 
oi  riymuwib'*  iMatmcnt  the  AdvcaUmn,  Myinf;  "  Tbqr  luve  not  onlj  casi 
us  off,  bvt  entetcd  Into  a  pattkafaur  come  of  tradinK,  aod  luive  bjr  vfolaaoa  aail 

force  taken  at  their  pleasure  our  possession  at  Cap-Anne."  He  alao  CipfCam 
bis  wi«b  to  be  "  irec  if  om  tbcoa."  (See  lindtofd'i  Letter>fioofc.) 
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Ofidtl  BusincM. — Death  of  Cuhman. — IlofainMa*aDtadi,ud  Ltydn 


X  "  Little  James"  and  her  consort  (see  p.  253).  Besides 
arranging  with  Shcrlcy  for  more  satisfactory  charges,  he  was 
to  ask  the  Council  for  New  England  to  help  buy  off  tlie 
Adventurers,  as  when  one  side  had  made  itself  free,  the  other 
ought  not  to  remain  bound.  But  little  could  be  dmw.  The 
tyranny  of  the  new  King  (Charles  I.)  and  his  prelates,  which 
Uireatened  to  overwhelm  the  national  liberty,  had  thrown 
London  trade  into  a  ferment ;  there  Iiad  been  a  terrible 
course  of  smali-pox ;  and  that  had  been  followed  by  a  plague 
which  during  the  year  (1625)  cut  down  41,313  of  the  inh.ibit- 
ants.'  St.i!Hli.sli  made  good  progress,  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  suspcml  action  till  a  better  season,  for  the  merchants  lived 
outside  the  city  during  the  plague,  and  would  not  attend  to 
avoidable  business.  The  Colony's  few  friends  were  cramped 
by  recent  losses,  and  he  could  only  hire  i^i  50  at  fifty  per  cent 
interest,  to  pay  his  expenses  and  procure  goods  for  home. 
So,  after  five  months  of  fruitless  eflbrt,  he  took  passage  in  a 
fishii^'vesscl  bound  to  the  Maine  coast  In  April  (1626) 
his  arrival  was  reported  at  Plymouth,  probably  by  an  Indian 
messeni^,  and  a  shallop  was  sent  for  him  and  his  goods. 
He  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome;  and  without  doubt 

•  Before  the  preat  pla!;ne  off  i€64  there  were  tfinae  of  1592, 1593,  1603, 1625, 

«nd  that  of  i^'i'/i,  which  l:\iltr  dcstroycc!  10,4^10  judiilc  in  l^ontlon,  .ind  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  raging  tmall-pox,  as  were  most  of  the  others,  — by  that  or  some 
other  cptdemk. 


Standish  went  to  England  with  the 
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his  narrow  escape  from  the  Barbary  pirates  was  duly  remem- 
bered by  Elder  Brewster  in  the  next  Sunday's  services. 

The  joy  at  Standish's  safe  return  was  quickly  followed  by 
sorrow  at  tiie  news  he  brought  Some  friends,  like  Fletcher, 
had  been  ruined  in  fiMtune,  and  others  had  been  cnt  off  by 
the  plague,  both  in  England  and  HoUand.  The  Pilgrims  re- 
tained enough  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of  a  bad  King,  as  well 
as  to  his  office,  to  mourn  the  death  of  James  I.,  of  which  they 
now  first  heard,  more  than  a  year  after  its  occurrence.  Not 
a  month  after  the  King's,  came  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,* 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  Government  during  their  residence  in 
Leyden  ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  that  of  their  impulsive, 
true-hearted  brother,  Robert  Cushman.  In  his  last  IcUcr  lie 
deplored  the  probable  death  of  Sherley;  but  Sherley  had 
recovered,  while  CuMtman,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five,  was 
dead,  and  the  Colony,  so  &r  as  its  English  interests  were 
concerned,  had  lost  its  **  right  hand."' 

But  otiier  emotions  were  absorbed  in  that  which  followed 
the  announcement  of  John  Robinson's  death.  On  a  Saturday 
the  iron-nerved  pastor  found  himself  ill ;  yet  the  next  day,  as 
usual,  he  conducted  two  services.  During  the  week  his  medi- 
cines seemed  to  affect  him  favorably,  and  he  had  little  or  no 
pain  ;  but  the  nc.\t  Saturday  he  ceased  to  breathe.  The 
plague  then  raged  at  Leyden  as  well  as  at  London ;  but  he 
had  no  infection,  his  disease  being  an  **  inward  ague."  His 
senses  were  clear  to  tiie  last^  so  that  his  IHcnds  freely  visited 
him;  and  as  his  brother-in-law,  Roger  White,  wrote,  **  If 
eitlier  prayers,  tears,  or  means  would  have  saved  his  life,  he 
had  not  gone  hence." 

Three  days  later  the  body  was  laid  in  one  of  the  many  cells 
under  the  paved  floor  of  St  Peter's  Church.  George  Sumner, 

1  Son  of  William  the  Silent,  and  when  fifteen  with  him  at  his  assassination  ; 
he  tns  godfather  uf  William  IIL of  England.  The  judicial  murder  of  John  of 
Buneveldt  is  a  stain  on  hia  memory.  While,  in  his  letter  to  Bradford,  styles 
bim  "y*  old  prince.  Grave  Mourise,"  Crave  being  a  title  (as  the  Gcrnun,  Gra/, 
a  count). 

*  In  1625  Bradford  wrote  Cnshmaii  to  aid  Sundish  ia  boying  the  rcturorcargo 
of  tfiding  gogds,  fur  therein  he  hath  the  least  skilL" 
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of  Boston,  has  found  the  Dutch  official's  record  of  the  inter- 
ment, as  follows:  "  1625, 4  March. — John  Roelcnds,  preacher 
of  the  English  sect  by  the  Belfry,  buried  in  the  Pctcrschurch ; " 
while  another  officer,  with  different  spelling,  gave  thb  receipt: 
"  1625,  ID  March.— Open  and  hire  for  John  Robens»  English 
preacher,  9  florins."  These  conunon  burial<-oell8  held  four 
bodies  each;  and  seven  years  from  the  deposit  of  the  last^ 
the  cell  was  cleared  and  the  bodies  buried  outside  the  ci^. 
Of  the  final  disposition  of  Robinson's  remains,  nothing  is 
known.  Edward  Winslow,  on  a  revisit  to  Leyden,  was 
assured  that  "  the  university  and  the  ministers  of  the  city 
attended  Robinson  to  the  grave  with  all  their  accustomed 
solemnities;"  and  in  1714  Dr.  Prince,  of  the  "Old  South,"  at 
Boston,  when  in  Leyden,  met  aged  people  whose  parents  had 
told  them  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  both  city  and  untver- 
sity  held  Robinson  for  his  "  learning,  piety,  moderation,  and 
high  accomplishments,**  and  that  the  magistrates,  scholars, 
and  many  of  the  gentry  took  part  in  his  fimeral.  The  plague 
then  so  raged  that  on  the  next  day  after  Robinson's  death 
twenty-five  of  the  victims  were  buried  in  "the  Pctcrschurch," 
and  public  funerals  were  forbidden.  The  siisjKiision  of  the 
rule  in  Robinson's  case,  even  though  his  disease  had  not  been 
infectious,  is  good  evidence  that  the  authorities  regarded  his 
death  as  a  public  loss. 

Robinson  lived  and  died  In  that  large  house  on  Klok 
Street  already  described  on  page  34.  A  census  of  October, 
1622,  gives  the  occupant  of  this  estate  as  "  Jan  Robberson," 
preacher;  hb  wife,  Bridget;  and  their  children,  John,  Bridget, 
Isaac,  Mercy,  Fear,  and  James;  with  Maria  Hardy  as  servant* 
In  1631  Isaac  emigrated  to  Plymouth,  and,  by  tradition, 
brought  his  mother;  but  this,  like  most  Plymouth  tradi- 
tions, rests  on  no  evidence.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  an  oflTicial 
witness,  in  1629,  of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Bridget; 
but  in  1648,  at  her  daughter  Fear's  wedding,  she  did  not  act 
in  that  capacity,  but  she  may  have  been  present  nevertheless. 

1  March  37, 1623,  Robinson  buried  a  child  in  St.  reter's;  and  Dexter  thinkl 
Im  my  also  lum  done  M  te  Fdmnri^  tfai. 
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In  1644  the  so-called  "Brownist"  church  was  Still  at  Leydcn; 
and  the  **  Reformed  "  churches  that  year  contributing  17,567 
florins  to  aid  their  brethren  in  Ireland,  this  body  gave  558 
florins  ($223.20),  which,  as  money  was  then  valued,  was  a 
donation  suggestive  of  both  zeal  and  prosperity.  In  1655 
this  flock  was  authorized  to  unite  itself  to  the  Dutch  National 
Church;  in  1658  Hoornbeek  recorded  It  as  having  been  lo 
merged,  and  carrying  with  it  the  widow,  children,  and  re- 
maining friends  of  Mr.  Robinson.  That  this  eminent  ma- 
tron  spent  her  life  with  her  children  at  Leyden,  is  beyond 
doubt. 

This  congregation,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  in  161 1 
down,  seems  to  have  had  no  church  edifice  assigned  to  it. 
Yet  Dr.  Prince  (1714)  was  told  at  Leyden  that  the  city  pro- 
vided it  with  one;  and  in  1786  tlie  estimable  wife  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  visited  the  indicated  ediflce,  and  indulged  in 
emotions  which  were  as  sincere  as  if  the  relic  (  ?)  had  been  genr 
uine.  Rev.  William  Stevens,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  "  Church 
History,"  says  of  Leyden :  '*  The  Brownists  had  a  chapel  here, 
and  their  pastor  was  John  Smith"!  In  fact,  none  of  the  his- 
tories or  records  of  Leyden  mention  the  Pilgrims  as  a  body, 
or  their  place  of  worship.  The  misinformation  of  Dr.  Prince, 
Mrs.  Adams,  and  others,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1609, 
the  year  in  which  the  Pilgrims  entered  Leyden,  some  English 
there  on  business  formed  a  strong  Presbyterian  church,  which 
continued  until  1807 ;  and  as  King  James  had  no  hostility  to 
Presbyterians  out  of  England,  the  obsequious  Dutch  rulers 
had  granted  them  the  use  of  public  church  premises.  While 
the  Pilgrim  congregation  vns  completely  ignored,  thb  Pres- 
byterian body  became  known  as  the  English  church.  Hence 
those  searchmg  for  Pilgrim  memorials  have  been  misled  by 
the  name. 

Robinson,  whose  health  had  been  unusually  good,  was  only 
thirty-two  at  the  flight  from  England,  and  forty-nine  at  his 
death.  It  is  not  probable  th.it  his  intense  labors  shortened 
his  days;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  many  disappoint- 
ments as  to  rejoinhig  his  parishioners  at  Plymouth.  The 
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Puritan  faction  which  thwarted  him  kept  him  in  such  a  state 

of  annoyance,  anxiety,  and  grief  as  seems  to  have  worn  and 
fretted  him  until  he  was  unable  to  withstand  even  a  moderate 
attack  of  disease,  and  was  as  truly  a  martyr  as  Barrow,  Green- 
wood, or  Penry.  Had  he  reached  Plymouth,  his  prospect  for 
threescore  years  and  ten  would  have  been  better  than  that  of 
many  a  "  first-comer"  who  went  beyond  it* 
'  Robinson's  greatness  is  not  always  appreciated  by  those 
who  walk  in  other  patiis  than  that  which  he  lilced  best  Pre- 
judices of  dasSi  sect,  party,  or  nation  too  often  prevent  us 
from  doing  justice  to  ntcn,  especially  of  a  bygone  genera- 
tion, who  have  wrought  for  lil>crty  and  truth  by  other  methods 
and  under  other  names  than  those  of  our  own  adoption  or 
inheritance.  Kvcn  the  beloved  disciple  said:  "Master,  we 
saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  lli)'  iintne,  and  we  forbade  him 
because  he  followeth  not  with  us ;  "  and  the  divine  reproof 
then  given  docs  not  even  yet  prevent  repetitions  of  that 
bigoted  example.  lUit  the  day  will  come  when  all  true  men 
will  disregard  the  name,  the  manner,  and  the  habitation  of 
those  who  have  devoted  their  talents,  few  or  many,  to  making 
the  pathway  of  humanity  smoother  on  earth  and  more  direct 
toward  heaven.  Then  with  one  consent  will  a  high  place  be 
awarded  to  John  Robinson.* 

9  4?  1^ 

In  1625-6  died  Maiy,  wife  of  Elder  Brewster,  aged  about 
iifty-six.  She  seems  to  have  become  Brewster's  wife  soon 
after  his  retirement  from  Elizabeth's  court  to  Scrooby.  Their 
son  Edward  can  hardly  have  been  born  later  than  1589,  if 
he  was  captam  of  Lord  Delaware's  bodyguard  in  Virginia, 

I  Bndford  beaotffally  ti^ti  "Hti  and  ttdr  advemrict  had  been  long  and 
conthmally  pi'  ttinc;  h  w  thejr  miglit  hinder  Ut  coning  MOar,  bat  j«  Lord  had 
qipolalad  a  better  place." 

*  WMIe  we  do  not  know  William  Brewater  and  Wttlfam  Rradtord  and  John 

Carver  and  Snnnicl  FtiMcr  nm!  their  associntrs  in  tbe  I,pv'kn  cnmpnny  nn  we 
wish  we  knew  thctn,  we  are  yet  able  to  conclude  that  to  teach  and  love  and  lead 
•uch  men  into  th«  path  of  great  aalarpriaa  wodd  ba  poaalble  to  no  eeHll  aonL 
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i6o9>  Robinson  in  hb  last  letter  had  hoped  "that  Mrs. 
Brewster's  weak  and  declared  state  of  body  wiU  have  some 
repairing  by  the  coming  over  of  her  daughters*'  (Fear  and 
Patience) ;  but  so  it  came,  that  the  worthy  elder  mourned  at 
the  same  time  for  his  wife  and  his  pastor. 


>  Rn.  £.  D.  NeiU.  Dexter  thinks  Edward  wai  imT  Bmntti^  Mk 
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Trade.— The  Adventurers  sell  their  Interest  in  the  Colony.— The 
"Pnrehaaen."— Or^n  of  Cepe  Cod  SUp>Canal. 

IN  1626  the  Pilgrims  found  themselves  left  to  their  unaided 
efforts.  Fishing  had  ever  proved  a  poor  business;  ngri- 
culturc  was  very  successful,  but  their  debts  could  only  be  met 
by  the  profits  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  the  people  placed  all 
their  outside  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  some 
few  others,  agreeing  to  do  nothing  on  private  account. 

A  stodc  of  goods  for  IndUtn  traffic  was  obtuned  unex- 
pectedly. Word  came  to  Plymouth  that  an  English  post  at 
Monhegan  was  to  break  up,  and  had  many  goods  to  sell, 
liradford  and  Winslow  went  there  in  an  open  boat.  As  in 
coasting  along  they  naturally  stopped  at  the  Piscataqua  plan- 
tation, David  Thompson,  the  shrewd  Scotchman,  concluded 
to  go  along  with  them  as  a  competitor.  The  sellers,  in  view 
of  the  rivalry,  marked  up  their  goods  and  refused  to  sell  less 
than  the  whole  stock.  The  bidders  therefore  delegated  one 
person,  who  bought  the  stock  at  some  £9oOp  and  divided  it 
equally.  Several  goats  were  also  taken,  to  be  sold  for  corn 
to  the  people  at  Plymouth,  as  individual  property.  At 
Sagadahoc  there  was  found  the  rescued  cargo  of  a  wrecked 
French  ship;  and  this,  too,  was  bought  and  divided.  The 
bills  now  exceeded  ;jC'i,ooo.  The  Plymouth  men  paid  in 
beaver  and  other  things;  but  as  the  voracious  Thompson 
had  gone  beyond  his  means,  he  and  his  creditors  persuaded 
Bradford  and  Winslow  to  take  all  the  French  goods,  and  pay 
for  the  second  half  with  a  simple  note  due  the  next  year. 
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This  shows  that  the  Pilgrim  credit,  so  exceptionally  good  at 
Lcyden,  continued  unimpaired. 

Tiaffic  flourished.  Indian  corn,  which  grew  ao  finely  at 
PIsmKMith,  was  in  geneial  demand  at  6s,  a  husbd;  but  as  the 
neighboring  plantations  mined  tiie  adjacent  markett  it  was 
necessaiy  to  seelc  remoter  places.  For  this,  as  a  larger  vcmel 
was  wanted,  thqr  peiaaaded  a  house-carpenter  to  saw  a  shal- 
lop in  halves  and  insert  some  six  feet  of  waist.  Thus  they 
had  a  decked  vessel,  "  convenient  and  whole,"  which  did  good 
service  for  seven  years  ;  and  with  tbts  "  barque  "  they  built  up 
a  fine  trade  on  the  Kennebec* 

They  also  sent  Allerton  to  conclude  the  bargain  begun  in 
1625  by  Standish,  the  terms  to  be  subject  to  home  approval. 
Bradford  and  others  also  gave  him,  under  their  hand  anid  seal, 
a  power  of  attorney  to  bofiov  £100  tot  two  years,  for  public 


Returning  in  1627  with  the  fishing-fleet  for  Maine,  AUeiton 

reported  that  he  had  borrowed  £200  at  thirty  per  cent,  and 
with  it  had  bought  another  stock  of  goods,  *'  much  to  the 
comfort  and  content  of  the  plantation ;  "  but  what  \v;is  far 
more  so,  ho  had  contracted  with  the  Adventurers  for  their 
entire  interest  in  the  Colony,  at  £i,&oo,  to  be  paitl  £200  on 
each  St.  Michael's  Day,  "at  yc  place  appoynted  for  ye  re- 
ceipts of  money  on  ye  west  side  of  ye  Royall  Exchaing  in 
London."  The  board  of  Adventurers  had  fallen  from  some 
seventy  members  to  forty-two,  whose  names  were  subscribed 
to  this  document  in  tiie  fbUowii^  order: 

John  White,*  WHiiani  Pennington,  Hemj  Bhnming^ 

John  Pooock,  WnHam  Quarles,  Richard  Wright^ 

Robert  Kean,  Daniel  Pojnlaii,  John  Ling, 

Edward  Bass,  Ridmd  Andrews,  Thomas  Goflb, 

William  Uobion,  Newman  Rookei^  Samuel  Shaipe, 

*  In  l6s6  this  pinnace  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  the  Maine  Indians, 
«h9  >npt|it  to  avenge  atomic  wrong  done  bf  the  fiihiqg>veiaela,  which  bad  aUo 
sold  thcfls  ftrMune. 

'  This  list  is  from  T'.ra<!f.jril's  I.ctter-Bo*ik,  ist  Mass.  Hist  S.ic  Coll.,  iii.  48. 
'  Haven  thinks  White  was  that  Dorcheatcf  dergynun  reputed  to  be  the 
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Roliert  Holland, 
Jnmes  Sherley, 
1  honias  Mott, 
Thomts  Fletcher, 
TSmotbjr  Hatbedf, 
Thoiiiis  OMweif 
John  Thomed, 
Myles  Knowles, 
WiUiam  Collier, 


John  Rcvell, 
Peter  Gudbiim, 
Emanuel  Alltham, 
John  Beanchamp, 
Tlramss  Hudioiiy 
Thonm  AfidiwiSy 
Thomas  Ward, 
Fria.  Newbald, 
Thomas  Heath 


Joseph  Tilden, 
William  Pcrrin, 
Eliza  Knight, 
Thomas  Coventrjr, 
Robert  ADden, 
Lavnence  Antfaooyy 
John  Knight, 
Matthew  Thomhill, 
Thomas  Millsop. 


TWs  contract  was  gladly  approved  at  Plymouth ;  but  there 
was  anxiety  as  to  what  security  could  be  ofTcred.  The 
Colony  being  unchartered  and  its  government  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  was  then  a  legal  nonentity,  and  of 
course  incapable  of  making  a  contract.  If  its  leaders  became 
personally  bound  for  the  debt,  and  the  plantation  should  be 
broken  up  by  any  disaster,  conspiracy,  invasion,  or  royal 
seizure,  or  if  its  traide  shoold  ceaie  to  be  espedaUy  profitable, 
they  would  most  probably  end  their  days  in  tbe  debtor^s 
ward  of  a  London  prison.  Still»  the  responsibility  was  as- 
sumed by  William  Bradford,  Myles  Standish,  Isaac  AUerton, 
Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewster,  John  Howland»  John 
Aldcn.  and  Thomas  Prencc,  who  therefore  became  the  owners 
of  the  settlement,  so  far  as  the  Adventurers'  liens  and  title 
went.    What  should  they  do  with  it? 

From  the  first  there  had  been  sundry  "  untoward  persons" 
with  the  Pilgrims,  but  not  0/  them,  —  men  uncordial  toward 
the  church,  if  not  to  the  civil  power*  Had  there  been  that 
sectarian  exclushreness  which  mbinformation  so  generally 
attributes  to  the  Pilgrims,  they  would  have  used  this  easy 
opportunity  to  omit  from  the  new  list  of  freeholders  all  non- 
conformists to  the  "  standing  order."  This  policy  was  pro- 
posed and  rejected ;  and  it  was  decided  to  form  an  equal 
partnershtpi  which  should  include  all  heads  of  families  and  all 
self-supporting  single  men,  young  or  old,  whether  church- 
members,  non-church-members,  or  anti-church-membcrs. 
These  men,  enrolled  as  "  Purchasers,"  then  received  each  one 
share  in  the  public  belongings,  with  the  right  to  take  a  share 

«9 
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for  his  wife,  and  another  for  each  of  his  children.  These 
shares  were  bound  for  so  much  of  the  public  debt  as  the 
trade  sliould  not  pay,  and  to  them  belonged  everything  per- 
taining to  the  Colony,  except  each  person's  personal  effects. 
These  purchasers  were  found  to  number  (about)  156,  —  57 
men,  34  boys,  29  matrons,  and  36  girls.  This  did  not  include 
servants  and  indentured  persons,  of  whom  there  may  have 
been  20  to  30. 

As  their  necessities  required  the  development  of  new  lidds 
of  commerce,  the  enterprising  Pilgrims  hdd  out  a  route  across 
Cape  Cod,  so  that  by  boating  up  Scttsset  River  and  making 
a  portage  of  two  or  three  miles,  goods  could  be  placed  in 
boats  on  Manomot  River  (now  Monumet  River),'  at  a  point 
a  mile  or  two  above  Buzzard's  Bay.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  Manomct,  where  the  stream  is  250  feet  wide,  a  palisaded 
trading-house  (al>out  20  X  40  feet)  was  erected  within  300 
feet  of  low-water  mark.*  A  pinnace  was  also  built,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  house,  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  men. 
When  a  trading  trip  was  to  be  made,  the  goods  were  brought 
in  boats  from  Plymouth  to  the  head  of  the  Scussct,  carried 
over  \o  the  Manomet,  and  then  boated  down  to  the  pinnace. 
The  laUcr  then  found  her  way  to  Narraganset  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  a  few  years  later  to  the  Connecticut  River 
and  Manhattan.  In  due  time  the  pinnace  returned  with  her 
gatherings,  and  the  transportation  was  reversed.  The  two 
custodians  of  the  trading-house  and  craft  then  attended  to 
raising  corn,  swine,  and  poultiy,  until  the  next  trip.  Tradition 
has  it  that  some  of  them  once  whiled  away  the  tune  by  cut- 
ting  on  a  neighboring  rode  Uiis  bold  propheqr,  which  long 
antidpated  Bishop  Berkeley's :  — 

**  The  Eastern  Nations  sink ;  their  glory  ends, 
Aad  Enpin  riics  wbeie  the  sun  dcsccpds." 

1  See  page  118. 

*  The  original  deed  of  conveyance  from  Sachem  Quochatsct,  of  "land  at 
Saadf  Sea  and  Manamet  and  Herring  Mvsr,"  dated  July  21,  1669,  ii  still  in 
exiatencc,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  sales.  Included  in  the  tract  then 
sold,  iKsides  the  Pilgrims*  trading-post,  is  tl»e  locality  now  known  as  "  Cedar- 
Tillc,"  which  has  been  made  famous  hf  that  ffOMBianiSta  piSOS  of  nOTClistiC 
Impertinence,  "Cape  Cod  Folks." 
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The  Cape  Cod  isthmus  has  been  happily  called  the  Pilgrim 
Suez,  with  Buzzard's  Bay  for  its  Red  Sea,  and  Plymouth  as  its 
Aleppo.  The  traffic  across  it  lonf^  continued  ;  and  it  became 
so  important  that  John  Altlcn  and  George  Soule,  of  the  origi- 
nal company,  lived  several  years  after  a  route  for  a  canal  had 
been  traced  there,  and  had  become  a  subject  of  interest  in  the 
neighboring  Colony  of  Massachnsetls  Bay.  But  six  socoes- 
sive  generations  have  sailed  to  the  anseen  ahoie,  and  the 
work  to  still  known  as  the  **pr9po$td  Cape  Cod  Ship-canal." 
But  may  thn  seventh  generation  see  the  Pilgrim  Snes  pierced 
like  its  great  prototype  I  New  England  cannot  aflbrd  to  neg- 
lect any  such  commercial  advantage,  for  empfare  still  follows 
the  descending  sun.* 

'  In  A«BMl,  1775,  while  Washington  was  besiegfi^  the  Brirish  hi  BcwIob, 
an  agile  coaster  from  New  York,  with  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour  for  his  army, 
came  along  the  Sound  and  up  Buzzard's  Bay  to  the  old  I'ilgrint  landing,  and 
Mnt  the  Soar  in  carti^  by  the  ancient  route  to  Scusset  River.  Colonel  Cotton 
was  then  at  Plymouth  with  a  regiment  recruited  thereabouts,  largely  from  the 
amphibious  element  driven  from  the  Ma  by  the  British  cruisers.  (Among 
Conon's  officers  we  find  the  honored  names  of  Bradford,  Alden,  Cole,  Church, 
8anp*Mii  Thomas,  and  Wadsworth.  Alas  I  there  was  no  Winslow*  for  that 
fMoilj  was  stiSiy  Tory.)  Qnartemnslcr  Davis  nade  n  detail  from  thb  force, 
placing  it  under  Captain  Samuel  Bradford.  A  flotilla  of  twenty  nha1c-!>oats 
under  Captain  Sylvanus  Drew  received  the  soldiers,  who  then  made  a  five^ours' 
passage  to  ScosKt,  relieving  the  rowen  as  the  wind  senred  by  naUi^  nib  of 
their  blankets.  They  narrowly  escaped  destruction  on  Scusset  Bar.  The  next 
mining  the  boats,  talking  the  flour,  rowed  cautiously  along  the  shore  for  fear  oC 
dhe  vammf^  sldpa,  and  bf  5  v.  M.  landed  their  precious  cargo  at  CohaiSS^  whence 
it  was  carted  to  Washington's  camp.  In  the  war  of  iSlS  this  rooM  WAS  modi 
used.  So  the  Ca]>c  C(h1  canal  route  has  no  small  history. 

The  canal  was  finally  begun  Oct.  15, 1883,  but  at  out  date  of  pabUcation  was 
not  nearly  completed,  though  probably  only  a  very  few  more  je«n  wiU  bo  needed 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  CATTLB  DmSIOir.— SEVEN  YEABS^  UST  OF  COLOMISTflL 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Pilgrim  policy  of  encouragement  to 


promptly  ilistributcd,  so  that  a  few  people  sliouUI  have  the 
care  and  use  of  an  animal  for  ten  years,  and  then  restore  to 
the  public  the  ori^Mnal  animal  and  one  half  of  its  increase,  if 
any.  In  case  of  any  abuse  or  neglect,  tlic  whole  of  that 
group  of  persons  were  to  be  responriUe  Ibr  the  damage,  and 
were  to  forfeit  possession  of  the  animal.  The  one  hundred 
and  lifty-tix  porchasers  were  formed  in  twelve  groups  (of 
thirteen  each),  according  to  their  own  preferences.  The  fif- 
teen cattle  were  arranged  in  twelve  divisions,  one  of  which 
was  assigned  by  lot  to  each  group;  each  of  the  twelve  divi- 
sions, except  the  fourth,  had  a  pair  of  she-goats  added  to  it. 
The  swine  were  divided  in  like  manner;  but  ouin^^  to  their 
(greater  number,  no  record  was  made,  and  probably  they  were 
given  absolutely. 

This  cattle  division,  made  at  a  town  meeting.  June  i,  1627 
(n.  s.),  is  of  great  interest,  as  showhig  the  growth  to  that 
date  of  the  Pilgrim  families.  The  record  is  (hi  substance)  as 
follows:  — 

[Some  very  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  order  of  the  names 
to  promote  clearness ;  '*  junior"  has  been  supplied  in  some  cases,  and 
the  np«tllioa  of  **  two  she'cmts*  avoided  In  the  various  lots.  Of  die 

first  toinpany,  Simonson  became  Simmons,  and  Delanoy,  Delano.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  were  a  score  or  two  persons  at  Plymouth 
not  named  in  this  list  of  ^  Purchasers.'*] 


cattle  were 
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I.  The  first  lot  M  10  Fnada  Cbokt  ud  Us  OQHfMj  I  JoiMii  ip 

him,  bis  wife 

Ilcstcf  Cooln^  Moms  Slnonson, 

John  Cooke,  PhiHp  Delanoy, 

Jacob  Cooke,  Experience  MltdwUt 

Jane  Cooke,  John  Faunce^ 

Hester  Cooke,  Jr.  Josfcoi  PntI, 

Marj  CookCi  FUans  Pnit 

To  Ibis  lot  CeU  tbe  lewt  of  dM  fimr  black hdfeffscMiofailho  "jMob." 


2.  The  second  lot  fell  to  Mr.  Isaac  AUerton  and  bis  companjr )  joined 
to  bliiit  his  wife 

Fcnr  Allcrton,  Sanh  Cuthbertaol^ 

Rnrth'iloiDcw  yMlcrlon,  Samuel  CuthbCftMMt 

Kemembcr  AUerton,  Maria  Priest, 

Murf  AtlertoD,  Sarah  Priest^ 

Sarah  Allerlon,  Edward  BampoBi 

Cuthl>crt  CutliI)ei1aon,  John  Crackslonc 

To  this  l(U  fell  the  great  black  cow,  cnmeinthe  "Anne^"  to  which 
thcjr  must  keep  the  lesser  of  the  two  steers. 

3.  ThetiilidhrtfelitoQvlidoSlaadiahaad  Uaoonpaoy;  JofaMdto 

Mm,  his  wife 

Barbara  Slandish,  Edward  Winslow, 

Charles  Sbmdiah,  Svsaaaa  Wtoslow, 

Alexanclcr  Standish,  Edward  Wiislow,  Jr. 

John  Standish,  John  Winslow,  2d. 

Abraham  Pierce,  Resolved  White, 

Thomas  Clarke,  Peregrine  White* 

To  tills  lot  fen  the  red  cow  wbidi  bdongeUi  to  the  poor  of  the  Colony; 

10  which  they  most  keep  her  calf  of  this  jcar,  being  m  boO,  tot  the  ooow 

pony  (Cotony). 

4.  The  foarth  lot  fell  to  John  Howland  and  bis  company ;  joined  to 
Mm,  Ms  wife 

Elirabeth  Howland,  John  Alden, 

John  Howland,  Jr.  P'risciila  Alden, 

Desire  i^iowland,  Elizabeth  Alden, 

William  Wffght,  John  AMen,  Jr. 

Thomas  Morton,  Jr*  Clement  Briggs, 

Edward  Doten,  Edward  Holman. 

To  this  tot  fell  one  of  the  four  heifers  came  in  the  "Jacob,"  called 
Raghom. 
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5.  The  fiflh  lot  to  Mr.  William  Brewster  and  his  coropaoyi  joined 

10  UflBy 

Love  Bmnter,  Richard  Mora, 

Wrestling  Brewster,  Henry  Sampson, 

Jonathan  Brewster,  Thomas  I'reoce, 

Lucretla  Brewster,  Patience  PrencOi 

William  Brewster,  ad|  Rebecca  Prence, 

Mary  Brewster,  Humility  Cooper. 

To  this  lot  fell  one  of  the  four  beifen  came  in  the  "Jacob,"  called  tiio 
Blind  Heifer. 

6.  The  sixth  lot  fell  to  John  Shaw  and  his  company;  joined  to  him, 
John  Adami^  EUabeUi  Baaaet, 
Eleanor  AdUM,  William  Basset,  Jr. 
James  Adams,  Elizabeth  Basset,  Jr. 
John  Winslow,  Francis  Sprague, 

Mary  Wioilow,  Anna  Sprague, 

WUUam  Basset,  Mercy  Sprague. 

To  this  lot  fell  the  lesser  oi  the  black  cows,  carae  at  first  In  tho 
**  Anne ; "  with  which  they  must  keep  the  bigger  of  the  two  Steers. 

7.  The  seventh  lot  iieU  to  Stephen  Hopkins  and  liis  oompanyj  Joined 
to  him,  his  wife 

Ellabeth  Hopkins,  WUIiaro  Palmer, 

Glici  Hopkins,  Frances  Palmer, 

Caleb  Hopkins,  William  Palmer,  Jr* 

Deborah  HopkinSi  John  liillington, 

Nicholas  Snow,  Eleanor  Biilingion, 

Conttance  Snow,  Franda  BiUlnglon. 

To  this  lot  fell  a  black  weaning  calf ;  to  which  was  added  the  calf  of 
this  year,  to  come  of  the  black  cow  wliicli  fell  to  John  Shaw,  etc.,  which 
proving  a  bull,  they  were  to  keep  it  for  tive  years  for  common  use,  and 
after  lo  mahe  the  best  of  It.  Nothing  bdongeth  of  these  two  for  the 
oompany  of  the  first  slock,  but  only  half  the  increase. 

8.  The  eighth  lot  fell  to  Samoel  FtiUer  and  hk  company;  jofaied  to 
him,  his  wife 

Bridget  Fuller,  Martha  Ford, 

Samuel  Fuller,  Jr.  Anthony  Annable, 

Peter  Browne^  Jane  Annable, 

Martha  Browne,  Sarah  Annable, 

Mary  Browne,  Hannah  Annable, 

John  Ford,  Damans  Hopkins. 

To  this  lot  feU  a  led  heifer,  cane  of  the  cow  which  beiongeth  to  the 
poor  of  die  Colony,  and  la  of  that  conaideratlon,  viz. :  these  penona 
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nominated  to  have  half  the  increase;  the  other  half,  with  the  old  Slockt 

to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  poor.    (See  Note,  "  1638,") 

9.  The  ninth  lot  fell  lo  Richard  Wanen  and  hU  company;  joined 
with  him,  his  wife 

Etiabetf)  Wanen,  Elizabeth  Wanrea,  Jr. 

Nathnniel  WarrcOi  Abigail  Warren, 

Joseph  Warren,  John  Billington,  Jr. 

Mary  Warren,  George  Soule, 

Ana  Warren,  Mary  Soole^ 

Sarah  Warren,  Zachartah  Soole. 

To  this  lot  fell  one  of  the  four  black  belfm  that  CMDC  lo  Uie  ** Jacobs** 

called  the  Smooth-horned  Heifer. 

10.  The  tenth  lot  IdlloFnuicia  Ealoo  and  thoae  Joined  whh  him  I 

bis  wife 

Christian  Eaton,  Rebecca  TraqTf 

SaoMMl  Eaton,  Salpli  WaOen, 

Rachel  Eaton,  Joyce  Wallen, 

Stephen  Tracy,  Sarah  Morton, 

Triphosa  Tracy,  Robert  Bartlett, 

Sarah  Tncy,  Thonas  Preac^  Jr. 

To  tMa  lot  an  better  of  the  last  year,  called  the  Wbite^wined  Hdfer. 

11.  The  elevenfh  lot  feO  to  the  Govenior,  Mr.  Winiam  Bradfofdt  and 
thoee  with  him,  to  wit :  his  wife 

Alice  Pradford,  Mannnssch  Kempton, 

William  Drndford,  Jr.  Julian(a)  Kempton, 

Mercy  Bradford,  Nathanid  Morton, 

Jbaeph  Itogera,  John  Morton, 

Thomas  Cushman,  Ephraim  Morton, 

William  Latham,  Patience  Morton. 

To  this  lot  fell  an  heifer  of  the  last  year,  which  was  of  the  great  White- 
bade  Cow  that  was  brooght  over  fn  Ae  *■  Anne.** 


13.  The  twelfth  lot  fell  to  John  Jenny  and  bis  company;  joined  to 

blm,  his  wife 

Sarah  Jenny,  Samuel  Hides, 

Samuel  Jenny,  Ephraim  HickSf 

Abigail  Jenny,  Lydia  Hiclcs, 

Sanh  Jenny,  Jr.  Phebe  Hids» 

Robert  Hicks,  Stephen  Desa, 

Margaret  Hicles,  Edward  Dangs. 

To  this  lot  fell  the  preat  White-back  Cow  ;  to  which  cow  the  keeping 

of  the  bull  was  joined  for  these  presents  to  provide  for. 
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Some  eight  months  after  this  allotment  a  trade  was  made 
which  gives  interesting  information.  Edward  Winslow  (Jan.  30, 
1628,  N.  S.),  of  the  third  company  above  named,  sold  his 
family's  six-thirteen  interest  in  the  red  cow  to  Captam  Stan- 
dish  for  £s  lOf.  in  com.  Allowing  for  the  diiferent  value  of 
money  at  the  present  day,  this  mdicates  that  the  entire  worth 
of  the  cow  was  at  least  $200;  and  this  was  only  for  the  ten 
years'  use,  with  half  the  increase.  The  same  day  Pierce  sold 
his  share  and  Clarke's  to  Standish  for  two  ewe  lambs,  this 
being  the  first  intimation  of  any  sheep  in  the  Colony.  So 
Standish  secured  a  cow  entirely  to  himself,  probably  with  a 
view  to  his  removal  to  Duxbury.* 

>  The  pnbHc  ulnato  iMving  been  dbtrdNitod,  a  had  dhrfsUm  ms  arranged, 

and  Jan.  13,  1628,  N.  S.,  each  Purchaser  received  twenty  acres  hciitks  the  single 
acres  previously  allotted.  These  hundred  and  nfty-:iix  lield^  were  (au  far  as 
might  be)  la  quadrilaterals,  four  acres  by  five,  and  covered  some  five  square 
miles.  They  ranged  from  Jones  Kivcr  to  Eel  Kivcr,  about  six  miles,  wiltt  the 
village  at  the  middle.  The  scanty  mowing-fields  of  native  grass  were  reserved* 
and  fur  many  years  the  Governor  and  Council  assigned  mowing  privileges  to  the 
keepers  of  stock  according  to  their  needs.  It  was  provuled,  before  the  distri- 
bntion  of  the  Itttle  farmi  by  lot,  that  thoee  coming  near  the  vlllage  should  share 

die  use  of  their  land,  for  the  first  four  years,  with  a  neiglibur  or  tvsu  wlu)sc  allot- 
meots  were  remote,  and  should  have  a  cumpeitsating  use  of  tlte  outer  laads  at 
the  end  ot  that  time.  The  poorer  land  was  not  ladadcd  in  this  dlstribudoo,  but 
lenalaed  In  eooHnaa. 

CArri.K  NoTKS.  In  1633,  Deacon  Fuller,  the  "phisilion,"  wrote  in  his  wOl: 
"  I  give  to  the  church  of  God  at  I'lymoutb  the  first  cow-calf  tltat  my  brown 
cow  shall  have.**  The  aame  year  hie  (and  BradloidlB)  brothcr4n-law,  WilHam 
Wrh[ht,lefl*'ae«elaiab'*iotliechiirdi.  That  year,  heilm  sold  in  Hynoutb 

163B.  William  Nelson  was  hfawd  as  oow^Bsepcr  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year, 

viz.,  lifiy  hiislals  of  ct)rn  ;  tn  keep  thcnj  till  the  middle  of  Novendicr.  Ihit  in 
September  Richard  Willis  was  hired  for  the  next  year  at  tlie  same  rate,  to  be 
paid  m/Sf  by  each  owner ;  and  only  milch  cows  and  working  oxen  were  to 
be  kept  about  town  after  May.  Tlua  year  the  stock  lor  tJie  poor  liad  increased 
to  thirteen  aninnais. 

1644.  Arthur  Ilowland  attached  a  "  Dutch  cuw  "  of  Mendham's  in  Duxbury, 
for  £6.  A  cow  left  by  Mr*  Andrew  Hallett,  Sen.,  for  the  poor  at  Yamontb, 
was  to  be  kept  three  years  by  Tbomsa  Payne,  for  her  milk  and  half  ihn 

increase. 

1645.  Robert  ilicks  left  "  a  cow  calf "  to  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

1647.  Coddington,  on  Aquiday  Island,  had  some  Cotswold  ^^rambes}"  his 

ewes  generally  bore  twins,  and  he  held  his  "quinc"  ewes  at  £2  silver,  or  a  pair 
for  one  cow.   That  year,  at  Cambridge,  cows  were  rated  £9,  oxen  £6,  horses 
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The  cattle  division  of  1627,  afTording  as  it  does  the  last 
glimpse  of  several  I'lymoitth  housclu^l«k.  retulcr<;  nppropriatc 
a  list  of  tlic  immigrants  and  the  births  for  the  first  seven 
years,  with  the  deaths  and  removals.  Phiiicas  Pratt  came 
overland  from  Weymouth,  and  John  Shaw  and  Jonathan 
Brewater's  wife  had  come  in  some  way  not  recorded.  Lyford 
brought  his  toily  in  the  **  Charity.**  All  the  others  were 
either  natives  of  the  Colony  or  "  first^comers;  *'  that  b»  those 
who  came  in  the  *' M^flower/'  "  Fortune/*  or  **  Anne*'  and 
consort.  In  these  lists  the  "  Mayflower's  "  passengers  have 
a*,  the  "  l-'ortiinc's "  a  f ,  and  those  of  tlic  "Anne"  and 
"Little  James"  a  }.  Those  known  to  have  come  by  other 
means  are  marked  with  a  §.  Those  to  whom  no  mark  is 
prefixed  were  natives  of  the  Colony.  Next  after  each  man's 
name  is  given  that  of  his  wife,  with  her  maiden  name,  and  if 
a  widow,  her  former  married  name,  so  far  as  known.  Chil- 
dren's names  are  indented  below  those  of  their  patents.  So 
far  as  practicable,  the  age  of  each  person  in  1627,  and  the 
year  of  death,  are  ^ven :  — 


tJohn  Adams   1^3 

^Eleanor  (Newton)  Adams, 

[S9]   ifiSt 

James  Adams  ....  165 1 

•John  Alden, [28]  ....  1687 
•Prtscilla  (Mullins)  Aldeo. 

EHnbeth  AMen.  (3]  .  .  1717 

John  Alrlcn,  Jr.,  [i]  .   •  1702 

•Isaac  Allerton,  [39]  .   .   .  1659 

|Fear  (Drewster)  Allerton  .  1633 
•Bartholomew  Allerton. 


•Remember  Allerton. 
•Mary  Allerton,  [18]  .  .  1699 
Sarah  Allerton. 

lAnlhony  Annable  .  ■  .  1673 
(Jane  Annable  1643 

(Sarah  Annable. 

tHaimah  Annable. 
(Edward  Bangs,  [35].   ,   .  1678 
fWilliam  Basset    ....  1667 
^Elizabeth  Basset. 
William  Basset^  Jr. 


1649.  Richard  Church  (£iUier  o£  the  wardor)  told  land  at  Eel  River  to 
Robert  Barllett  for  £t$,  and  took  for  /8  tof.  a  red  ox  called  Mouse. 

1659  Cows  at  rUinonth  h.-id  fallen  to  £2'>  iC^S,  io  £2  iot.  In  1641,^ 
coU  was  worth  £6;  in  1643.  a  mare  £S.  Relative  values  were  such  that  In 
i6]7  a  flrM-daat  bed  was  worth  £S,  or  more. 

In  1625,  a  year  after  their  introduction  at  Plymonth,  twelve  cows  were  sent 
from  England  to  Cape  Ann.  At  the  dose  of  that  }-e.ar  Conant  must  have  taken 
them  with  him  to  Salem.  At  the  latter  ptace*  in  1629,  under  Endicott,  w«ie 
horws  and  "rother  beasts  "  (r.  f.,  neat  cattle),  and  he  that  year  boiqght  froni 
I'lymouth  three  breeding-sows  for  £g. 
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Elixabelb  BuseU 
IRttbot  Bwtlett,  [24]  .  .  1676 
•JoliB  BUfinglOB  ....  1690 

'Eleanor  Hillington. 
*John  fiillington,  Jr.  .  1638-9 
*FraDCU  BiUiogtoii. 
•Williun  BnMifonI,  [37].  .  |6S7 
lAlice   (Carpenter  -  South- 
worth)  Bradford,  [37]  1670 
Williain  iiraUford,  Jr.,  [3 J  1704 
Metqr  Undfoffd,  (i> 
•Williain  Brewster,  [61]    .  1644 
*Love  Brewster ....  1650 
•Wrciiling  lircwster. 
tjooatban  Itreweter,  (34]  1659 
{Lncmia  Brewster  (Ml*. 
Jonatluin). 
WUliam  Brewster,  2d. 


Mary  Brewster, 
fdeaieat  Bc^gs. 

•Peter  Browne  1633 

t  Martha  (  Ford)  Browne. 

Mary  Browne. 

tJoba  Font  1693 

fMartha  Ford  ....  1684  ? 
fEdward  Buiiipas  ....  1684  i 
•Francis  Cook,  [45  i]  ,  ,  1663 
tHeslerCook  166-? 

•John  Cook  1694 


IJacob  Cook. 

IJane  Cook. 

^  Hester  Cooi. 
Mary  Cook,  [l). 
•Humility  Cooper, 
f Thomas  Cushman,  [20]    .  1691 
tThoBtts  Clark,  [22] .  .  .  1697 
lOrthbert  CalbbertaoQ  .  .  1633 
ISarah  (Allcrton- Vincent- 
Priest)  Cuthbertson  .  1633 

ISarouel  Cuthbertson. 

IMarjr  Priest 

t  Sarah  Priest 
•John  Cnick stone,  Jr.     .    .  1628  ? 
tStepheo  Dean  1634 


t  Philip  Delano(y},  £25]  .  .  1681 
•Edward  Dotea   ....  1655 

•Francis  Eatott  1633 

IChristian  (Penn)  Eaton. 

•Samuel  Eaton,  £7]. 
Rachel  Eaton. 

IJdnPamM  1654 

•Samuel  Fuller .  ,  ,  »  ,  1633 
J  Bridget  Fuller. 

Samuel  Fuller,  Jr.,  [3]  .  1695 

tRobert  Hicks  164B 

t Margaret  Hicks. 

ISarauel  Hicks. 

^Ephraim  Hicks. 

ILydia  Hteks. 
Phcbe  Hicks    •  •  .  .  t66$ 
(Edward  Holman. 
•Stephen  Hopkins    .  •  •  1644 
•Elisabeth  HopUna. 

■GOes  Hopkins. 

•Damaris  Hopkins. 
Caleb  Hopkins. 
Deborah  Hopkins. 
•Joho  HowlaBd,[34].  .  .  1673 
•Elizabeth  (Tllk7)HowlBad, 

L2«J  >^'87 

John  Howland,  Jr.,  [3  m.]  1663 
Desire  Howland,  [a  j.]. 

IJohn  Jenney  1644 

ISarah  (Carey)  Jenney  .   .  1656 

(Samuel  Jenney. 

lAMgidl  Jenney. 

(Sarah  Jenney. 
(Mana^iseh  Kempton .    .    .  1663 
(Juliana  (Carpenter-Morton) 

Kempton,  (43]  .  .  .  t668 

tNathanidMortoa,(i5?]  1685 

(Patience  MortOO. 

(John  Morton. 

(Sarah  Morton. 

tEphnUm  Movtoo,  [4]   .  1693 

•William  Latham. 

(Experience  Mitchell,  £28}  1689 

•Richard  More. 
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tThomas  Morion,  Jr. 

iwilliam  I'almer  ....  163S 

IFniiieeii  PMhner. 

t William  Palaicr,Jr. 
lAbmhain  I'ierce. 

IJoshua  Pratt  1C56 

IPhioctt  Ptatt,  [37]  .  .  .  1680 
tTbomas  Prcncc,  [25]  .  .  1673 
IPatience  (Brewster)  Prtnce  1634 

Thonuui  Prence,  Jr. 

Rcbcccft  PfciicA. 
*|oMpb  Rogers    .  .  •  •  1678 
•Henry  Sampson,  £13]  ,  . 
{John  Shaw. 
fMoses  Simmons(oD). 
INicholas  Snow   ....  1671 
•Cnn<;tr(nre  ( Hopkins)  SOOW 

•Cicofiic  Soulc  1680 

|Mary  (Uucket)  Soule  .   .  1677 
Ze^rtah  Sonle. 
I  Francis  Spraguo. 
|Anna  Sprague. 
^Mercy  Spragu«. 

•Myks  Stamdisli,  C43]  •  .  l6s6 

} Barbara  Standish. 
Clurlcs  Standish. 
Alexander  Standish  .    .  1702 


John  Standish. 
^Stephen  Tracy. 
(TriphoM  (Lo  — ^)  Traqr. 

J  Sarah  Tracy. 
Rebecca  Tracy. 

t  Ralph  Wallen  1643? 

i?Jojce  WaHen. 

•Richard  Warren  ....  162S 
t Elizabeth  Warren,  [44].  •  1673 
Nathaniel  Warren. 
Joseph  WsRcn. 
IMary  Wanren. 
J  Ann  Warren. 
I  Sarah  Warren. 
I  Elizabeth  Wamo. 
^Abigail  Warten. 
•Edward  Win.slow,  [32]  .    .  l6f5 
•Susanna  (FuUerL?> White) 

Winslow  1680 

Edwsnl  Vnmkmf  Jr. 
John  Winslow,  2d. 
•Resolved  White,  [12]  1690-3 
Peregrine  White,  [7]    .  1704 
tjohn  Winskm,  [30]  .  .  .  1674 
•Mary  (Chilton)  WfaMlov  .  1679 
tWiUiam  Wright  ....  1633 


THE  DEAD  (ao  far  as  kmowm). 


*Mar7<Norrto)  AUerton   .  ttot 

•John  Allerton   1621 

•Dorothy  (May)  Bradford  .  1620 
•Mary  Brewster    ....  1625  ? 

•Richard  Britleridge  .  .  .  1600 

•William  Button  ....  1620 

•Robert  Carter   1621 

•John  Carver   1621 

•Kadierhie  Carver  .  .  .  i6iai 
•Urs.  Carver's  mald-servanl^ 

—  Mrs.  Francis  Eaton   

•James  Chilton   1620 

•HIswHe   1621 


t<bt 

•John  Crackston^  Sm.  .  . 

1621 

•Sarah  Eaton  

1621 

•Thomas  English  .... 

1621 

•Moses  Fletcher  .... 

itei 

•  Edward  Fuller  and  wife  . 

1621 

•John  Goodman  .... 

1621 

1 621 

•WnifamiHotbcck.  .  .  . 

•Occanus  HopUnS    .   .  . 

•John  I  anpmore  .... 

idai 

•Christopher    Martin  and 
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•Wiltiam  MuUtiw  (Molincs), 

vdfei  and  aon  Joseph  .  1631 

•Ednundltfaiignoa  •  .  .  1631 

•Ellen  Moore   1 621 

•Jasper  Moore   1620 

•His  brother   1621 

•Dtgnry  Priest   1631 

•Solomon  Prower  ....  1621 

•John  and  Alice  Ridgdale  .  1621 

•Thomas  Rogers  ....  1621 

•RoMStaadkh    ....  i6u 

•EHas  Story   1 62 1 

•Edward  and  Aon  Tilley   .  1621 


•John  and  Dridget  (Van  dcr 

Vdde)  TiUejr  .  .  .  i6at 
*Tlioans  Tinker,  irifa^  md 

ton   1621 

•John  Turner  md  two  sods  1621 

•Edward  Thompson  .  .  .  1620 

•WlUiam  White    .  .  .  .  ttei 

•Thomas  Williams    .   .   .  1621 

•Elizabeth  (Darker)  Winslow  i6ai 

f  John  Caaoon  (Carman)    .  -  ■ 

tAdiUd,  Mil.  QitiilMftioa'b  

^George  Morton    .   .  •  •  1634 

fWilliam  Tench^  ....  — 


THE  ABSENT  (some  dead). 


•Samuel  Fuller,  2d  (a). 
*RicharU  Gardner. 
•Edward  Litter. 
•Desire  Minter. 
•Gilbert  Winslow. 
fWiUiam  Beai. 
^Edward  Bordier  and  wiA; 
-f William  Connor. 
{Christopher  Conaot 

{Anthony  Dix  1638 

fTlioniM  Fiaveil,  twife,  and  faon. 
{Edmund  Flood. 
tWilliam  Ford  (a). 
{Timothy  liatherly  (a). 
tWUiimn  HUuia»  twife.  and  two 
diUdren. 


{William  Heard. 
IRobert  Long. 

f Joltn  Lyford,  Ida  wife  Ann,  and 

four(?)  children. 
tBennet  Morgan. 
fThomas  Morton. 
tAvstin  Nicholaa. 
ijolin  OUban,  wtf^  and  dflit 

others. 
tWilUam  Pitt- 
t  Jamea  Rand. 

{Robert  Ratcliffe,  wife,  and  ddld. 
tHugh  Stacy  (SUtie). 
f James  Stewart. 

{Tlwroaa  Tllden,  wife,  and  cliild. 
(One  ol  Mr.  Pierce'a  acrvants." 


(«)  Reappeared  in  Coloiiy. 
Pardiaaen^  156;  dead^  58 ;  removed,  53.   Total,  367. 


A  former  remark  upon  the  Christian  names  of  our  ances- 
tors may  be  repeated  ns  to  the  foregoing^  lists.  Those  who 
still  suppose  that  the  Pilgrims  generally  gave  their  children 

*  Caanon  and  Tench  bequeathed  each  an  acre  of  land  to  John  WUhigten. 

Pi!liiif;ton'9  heirs  were  afterward  in  possession  of  this  bc<|ucst,  which  is  good 
evidence  that  the  devisors  were  dead ;  if  so.  they  died  before  the  cattle  dii- 
tribntioo.  TlMie  acne  were  their  aUotaent  of  i€e3-4. 


I 

I 
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uncouth  Hebrew  names  from  the  Septuagint,  or  doctrinal 
phrases  and  texts  o(  Scii[Uiire,  may  profitably  consider  the 
above  rolls,  which  iiicliiclc  all  the  known  Pilgrim  names  for 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  Colony.  The  whole  number  of 
gi\'cn  names  is  230.  Of  these,  there  are  29  Johns,  20  Williams, 
13  Thomases,  10  Edwards,  and  14  are  divided  between  Sam- 
uel, Francis,  and  James;  there  also  are  10  Marys,  10  Sarahs, 
8  Elizabeths,  and  4  Anns.  These  11  fine  names  comprise 
more  than  half  the  whole.  Love,  WresUing,  Resolved, 
Remember,  Humility,  and  Fear  arc  mild  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule;  Desire  was  probably  from  the  French  l!)csir(5e; 
Oceanus  and  Peregrine  were  very  happily  derived  from  tiie 
circumstances  of  the  case.  One  can  hardly  find  a  census-roll 
which  has  a  purer  and  better  English  character.^ 

•  Of  course  there  arc  no  middle  name?,  for  it  was  almost  two  centuries  later 
fhal  these  came  into  popular  uae,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  names  of  our  Revolu- 
tloMwy  leaders,  earljr  PivsMents,  and  ataleflmm.  In  171S  ocean  the  inl  do«U^ 
name  at  Ifarvard  CoMj-Re,  and  there  were  not  many  for  a  centory  afterward. 
The  earliest  middle  name  at  Plymouth  which  the  editor  has  met  with,  is  that  of 
the  author's  great<great-great>grand(ather,  Thomas  Southworth  Howland,  who 
died  in  1739  (grantbon  to  both  John  Howland  the  Pilgrim,  and  Captain  Thomas 
Soathwortb,  son  of  Mrs.  [Southworth]  Bradford).  This  te  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  only  instance  of  soch  names,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  The  people 
of  Plymouth  in  this,  aa  in  all  otiaer  thingp,  were  more  modest  atid  less  given  to 
display  than  tboee  of  Oo  aristocratic  taj,  SotMUMt  dsie  from  the  tine  of 
Edward  the  CeetoMT,  aad  vwio  at  8i«t  luplj  derivod  froB  mn^  voGilloM  or 
surroundings. 

In  t&ij^  of  a  frecnea  ■!  Tkoiton  wm  17  Jdm^  13  WilHanw,  and  7 
Thomases.  NonioMaaMnflhcBiranaMHOnaaNd  than  that  good  old  oiie^« 

Hczekiah. 

William  Ford  and  the  orphan  Fuller  maylMvO  been  steadily  in  the  Colony, 
though  not  among  tiM  **  Fndmta."  Then  wtn  semnl  ha  tUt  position,  moet^ 

bound  servants. 

(Common  errors  are,  to  set  Elder  Brewster's  age  from  two  to  six  years  more 
than  the  fact,  and  ThoouM  Clwk's  AfO  jtw%— the  latter  remltiag  froni  an  ctroff 
OB  his  gravestone.) 
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tHe  "Undertaken.'*  —  PtymMlk  ud  iha  Dutch  Settlcneiits.  —  D« 
Ratttret*  Viait.^D«  Raittrae'  Deacriptioa  of  Pljnoiilh,  dc  — 

THE  public  debt  (^i,8oo  to  the  Adventurers,  and  £6oo 
to  others)  rctjuiring  better  financial  management  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  general  town-meetings,  the  Col- 
ony's bondsmen  —  Bradford,  Standish,  AUerton,  Winslow, 
Brewster,  Howland,  AMen,  and  Prence  —  engaged  to  make 
the  payment  within  six  years,  and  to  annually  import  £$Q 
worth  of  hoae  and  shoes,  to  be  sold  for  com  at  six  shillins^  a 
bushel,  provided  the  entire  outside  trade  of  the  Colony  should 
for  that  time  be  left  to  them.  From  this  undertaking  they 
became  known  as  the  "  Unclcrtakcrs."  So  the  business  of 
tlic  Colony  had  passed  from  the  Atlventurers  to  tlic  Pur- 
chasers, and  from  them  to  the  Undertakers.  The  l.itter 
thereupon  (1627)  received  possession  of  the  pinnace  used  in 
the  Maine  trade,  the  shallop  called  the  **  bass-boat,"  the 
barqoe  and  trading-house  at  Manomet,  and  all  the  public 
trading'Stock  of  furs,  fells,  beads,  com,  hatchets,  knives,  etc. 
Each  Purchaser  was  yearly  to  pay  die  Undertakers  six  bushels 
of  com  or  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  (but  this  contribution 
was  never  exacted). 

In  the  autumn  of  1627  the  Undertakers  sent  AUerton  again 
to  England  to  attend  to  business  there,  and  especially  to  pro- 
cure a  grant  of  territory  at  the  Kennebec.  On  that  river  the 
Pilgrims  had  created  a  i)rofitabie  trade  with  the  natives;  now, 
their  Puritan  rivals  at  Piscataqua  and  other  places,  and  the 
fishing-vessels,  were  not  only  interfering  with  it,  but  were 
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Mining  at  a  patient  wluch  should  exdnde  Pl3mioiitfi  from  tony 

share  of  the  trafTic.  Allcrton  was  conlially  received  in  Eng- 
land, and  through  him  the  eight  Plynioutli  Undertakers  were 
joined  by  four  Londoners,  —  James  Shcrlcy,  John  Beatichamp, 
Richard  Andrews,  and  Timothy  Hathcrly.  This  addition 
seemed  full  of  promise,  but  it  proved  a  great  and  long-con- 
tinuing calamity. 

The  Colony's  trade  the  same  autumn  was  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  enlarged.  The  Dutch  exploratioiis  of  the 
Hudson  had  led  (1615)  to  the  United  New  Netherlands  Com- 
pany, with  exdushre  trade  there,  but  hi  162 1  it  had  been 
superseded  by  the  famous  West  India  Company.  The  Dutch 
claimed  the  territory  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-fifth  paral- 
lels, which  included  every  mile  of  New  England  coast  and  as 
far  south  as  Philadelphia.  For  years  two  tradinp-jiosts  were 
maintained ;  but  no  settlement  was  made,  though  the  over- 
tures to  the  Pilgrims  in  1620  showed  that  the  subject  was  in 
mind.  But  in  1623  a  permanent  colony  of  men,  women,  and 
children  was  placed  at  Manhattan  under  the  government  of 
the  West  India  Company,  and  by  1627-28  there  were  bvo 
hundred  and  seventy  people  there,  with  mote  than  a  hundred 
cattle. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Dutch  and  their  old  friends  at  Plymouth 
had  not  met  or  communicated  down  to  1627.  In  1623,  Win- 
slow,  on  his  medical  visit  to  Massasoit,  had  hoped  to  meet  a 
Dutch  ship,  and  was  much  disappointed  at  missing  her.  The 
Dutch  had  continued  to  visit  the  Narraganset,  but  had  been 
careful  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  Plymouth,  for  fear  of 
creating  a  competition  in  that  profitable  trading-field.  So 
Bradford  was  agreeably  surprised  when,  in  March,  1627,  there 
came  to  him  a  friendly  letter  from  Isaak  DeRasiires,'  secre- 
tary of  die  West  India  Company's  Government  at  Manhattan. 
The  letter  w.ns  addressed  to  the  *'  Noble,  Worshipful,  Wise, 
and  Prudent  Lords,  the  Governor  and  Councillors  residing  in 
Nleu-PHcmQen ; "  and  it  comprised  a  wish  for  the  temporal 
and  eternal  happiness  of  their  "  Lordships."    The  democratic 

^  Bradford  always  gives  this  naaw  as  DtJlatim 
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Bradford  remarks  that  it  is  the  Dutch  manner  to  be  "  full  of 
complimeDtal  titles ; "  and  he  modestly  leaves  this  glowing 
address  untranslated,  while  he  givet  the  body  of  the  misshre 
In  Ei^llsh. 

The  Dutch,  expressing  a  deske  for  Undly  Intercourse  now 

that  the  mother-countries  had  renewed  tfieir  league,  said  they 
would  meet  their  friends  for  trade  wherever  wished.  A  reply 
in  Dutch  was  sent  to  "  The  Honorable  and  Worshipful,  the 
Director  and  Council  of  New  Ncthcrland,  our  very  loving 
friends  and  Christian  neighbors."  It  wished  their  "  Honors' 
Worshii)s  and  Wisdoms "  worldly  prosperity  and  "  eternal 
rest  and  glory."  Their  friendship  was  reciprocated,  and  a 
grateful  remembrance  expressed  of  the  Pilgrims'  life  in  Hol- 
land, the  "  freedom  and  good  content**  of  which  would  never 
be  forgotten  by  diemaehres  or  their  children.  Still,  Bradford 
cautioned  the  Dutch  against  settlUigwIUiln  the  territoiy  of  the 
Council  for  New  England ;  and  he  urged  them  to  forbear  trad- 
ing with  the  natives  around  Buzzard's  Bay,  or  the  Narraganset 
and  Sowams  region,  "  which  is,  as  it  were,  at  our  doors." 

The  next  August  "  John  Jacobson  of  Wiring"  brought  to 
Plymouth  from  Manhattan  a  kind  but  resolute  answer,  assert- 
ing the  Dutch  right  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  IMymouth 
patent  i  for  if  the  English  King  claimed  the  country,  so  did 
the  Dutch  States-General,  and  this  chum  they  would  nmintaln. 
This  letter  was  directed  to  "  Monsieur  Monseigneur  William 
Bradford,  Governor  in  'Nieu-Flemellen.'"  After  "kind  and 
frioidly  entertainment"  of  Jacobson,  *'  Monseigneur"  Brad- 
ford rctunied  by  him  an  equally  courteous  and  firm  missive, 
In  which  he  said  that  Plymouth  would  expel  by  force,  if  need 
be,  any  one  who  should  enter  her  territory  to  molest  her 
trade.  He  also  requested  a  visit  from  the  Dutch  authorities, 
that  an  agreement  might  be  made  as  to  their  "  mutual  com- 
merce." He  warned  them,  however,  of  their  danger  by  the 
way  should  they  fall  into  "  the  hands  of  those  of  Virginia,  or 
the  fishing-ships  which  come  to  New  England."  ^ 

1  Bradford's  History  errs  in  pMUing  this  vbit  ia  1628.  I  lis  Lettcr-liook 
ghrw  dw  comet  datc^  as  showa  by  the  copkd  iMtca  tkcmelvOb 
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On  the  4th  of  October  (1627)  Secretaiy  De  Rasiires  no- 
tUied  Bradford  that  he  was  on  board  the  barque  "Nassau," 
oflf  the  trading-house  at  Manomet,  and  asked  that  a  boat 
be  sent  for  him.  John  Jacobson,  of  Wiring,  had  in  six 
hours  walked  the  tAventy  miles  from  Manomet  to  Plymouth ; 
but  the  portly  secretary  said  that  he  had  "  not  gone  so  far 
this  three  or  four  years,"  and  he  feared  his  feet  would  fail 
him.  So  a  boat  was  at  once  sent  to  'Scusset,*  and  the 
secretary,  with  the  chief  of  his  company,  was  brought  to 
Plymouth.'  lie  moved  in  some  state,  for  Bradford  rather 
disdainfully  mentions  him  as  *'  accompanied  with  a  noise  of 
trumpeters  and  some  other  attendants."  He  proved  a  very 
worthy  man,  the  son  of  one  of  those  Huguenots  who,  driven 
from  France,  had  been  sheltered  by  the  Dutch  and  given  a 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Waal.  After  several  days'  hos- 
pitality, including  a  Sunday,  De  Rasi^rcs  returned  to  the 
"Nassau  "  with  some  of  the  Plymouth  people.  In  her  he  had 
brought  "  cloth  of  three  sorts  and  colors,  and  a  chest  of 
white  sugar,"  besides  small  w.ircs,  for  which  his  hosts  paid 
him  mainly  tobacco  of  their  own  raising.  Thus  began  a 
trade  which  lasted  several  years  to  mutnal  benefit,  until 
Virginia  contrived  to  divert  it 

From  De  Rasihes,  Pljrmouth  learned  the  use  of  wampum 
(or  sewott}  as  money.  This  article  consisted  of  beads  made 
chiefly  from  the  shell  of  the  quahog.  As  only  a  small  part 
of  the  shell  was  purple,  the  beads  of  that  color  had  an  en- 
hanced value.  The  shell  was  broken  into  small  pieces,  which, 
chipped  to  a  somewhat  regular  form,  were  then  drilled,  ground 
to  a  rounded  shape,  and  finally  polished.  As  noticed  in 
Chapter  X.,  the  use  of  this  form  of  money  had  not  then  ex- 
tended east  of  the  Narraganset.  De  Rasi&rcs  sold  the  Pil- 
grims ;^50  worth ;  but  it  was  two  years  before  the  natives  took 
up  even  this  small  amount  But  then  discovering  its  benefit, 
they  sought  it  so  taifgttfy  that  enough  of  it  could  not  be  had 

>  Original  form  of  this  name  (in  Bradford),  Manonuusttt. 
*  So  among  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  the  **Cape  Cod  canal 
tMrtt*  «M  the  pMiiie  over  It «(  a  fovelgn  cmlMHy  tnmpslm.'* 
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for  trade,  although  they  hail  learned  to  make  it.  Some  of 
the  whites  tried  to  produce  it  by  improved  processes,  but 
they  soon  found  that  the  manufacture  of  such  as  the  Indians 
would  receive  cost  mom  than  its  oirrent  value.  Thus  the 
wampum  was  not  a  cheap  article  rated  at  a  fictitious  valua- 
tion, but  into  each  fathom  of  it  had  been  put  quite  as  much 
labor  as  the  market  price  of  the  wampum  would  pay  for  in 
merchandise.  Six  of  the  white  beads,  or  three  of  the  purple, 
were  the  ctjuivalent  of  a  penny,  for  the  labor  which  would 
produce  them  would  bring  a  penny  for  other  purposes.  The 
mercantile  prosperity  which  tlvis  money  brought  to  the  natives 
made  them  especially  eager  buyers  of  hre-arms,  which  Dutch 
and  French  traders  and  the  fishermen  sold  them,  despite  all 
laws. 

Not  long  after  this  visit,  De  Rasi&res  was  displaced  by 
some  faction,  and  on  reaching  Holland  wrote  to  Director 
Blommaert,  of  his  company,  a  letter,  which  about  1847  found 
its  way  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Holland.  This  document, 
through  the  cflTorts  of  J.  R.  Brodhead  (the  able  historian  of 
New  York),  is  printed  in  the  New  York  Historical  Collections 
(vol.  ii.,  new  series);  and  the  portion  of  it  relating  to  Ply- 
mouth in  its  seventh  year  throws  no  small  light  upon  our 
subject   It  says :  — 

"  Coming  out  of  the  River  Nassau,  you  sail  east  by  north  about 
fouiteoi  iniks  along  the  coast,  a  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  and 
yon  then  come  to  Frenchman's  Point,'  at  a  small  river  whore  those  of 
Pawtuxct"  have  a  hoBsc  made  of  hewn  oak  planks  called  Aptuxct,* 
where  ihey  keep  two  men,  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  trade  and  ponession,  where  abo  they  have  built  a  shallop  in  order 
to  go  and  loolc  after  die  tiade  in  sewan*  in  Skmpls  Bay*  and  there- 
abouts, 1  ecause  they  are  afraid  to  pass  Cape  Malabar,  and  in  order  to 
.avoid  the  length  of  the  way,— which  i  have  prevented  kx  this  year  bf 

)  Agawam  Pt.,  near  head  of  Btuzard's  Bay.  *  Plyinoatk 

■  Manomet.  noir  complnl  to  If oboomb^  a  Cape  Cod  Railraad  statko  in 

Sandwich. 

*  Scwan  is  wampum,  or  " peag.** 

*  East  eatranoe  to  NamipMmt  Bqr* 
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telling  them  filly  rathoms  of  sewan,  because  the  seeking  after  sewan 

by  them  is  prejudicial  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they  would  by  so  doing  dis* 
cover  tl-ic  trade  in  furs  ;  which  if  they  were  to  find  out,  it  would  he  n 
great  trouble  for  us  to  maintain,  for  they  already  dare  to  threaten 
that  if  we  will  not  leave  off  dealing  with  that  people,  they  shall  be 
obliged  to  me  otfier  neaiis.  If  thejr  do  that  noir,  while  they  are  yet 
ignocant  how  the  case  stands,  what  will  they  do  when  they  get  a 
notion  of  it? 

"  From  Aptuxet  the  English  can  come  in  six  hours,  through  the 
woo<ls,  passing  several  little  rivulets  of  fresh  water,  to  New  riymouth, 
the  principal  plat  c  in  the  country  Tawtuxct,  so  called  in  ihcir  'octroye'* 
from  His  Majesty  in  England.  New  Flymouth  lies  in  a  large  bay  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Cod,  or  Malabar,  east  and  west  from  the  said  point 
of  the  Cape,  wMdi  can  be  easily  seen  in  dear  weather*  J}tncify 
before  the  begun  town  lies  a  sand-bank '  about  twenty  paces  broad, 
whereon  tlie  sea  breaks  violently  with  an  easterly  and  northeasterly 
wind.  On  the  north  side  there  lies  a  small  island,*  where  one  must 
run  close  along  in  order  to  come  before  the  town ;  then  the  ships  run 
behind  that  bank*  and  lie  in  a  very  good  roadstead.  The  bay  'a  my 
fall  of  6sh  of  cod ;  so  that  the  Governor  before  named  has  told  me 
that  when  the  people  have  a  ticsire  for  fish,  they  send  out  two  or 
three  persons  in  a  slnnp,  whom  they  remunerate  for  their  trouble,  and 
who  bring  tliein.  in  llircc  or  four  hours'  time,  as  much  fish  as  the  whole 
community  require  fur  a  whole  day ;  and  they  muster  about  fifty 
fiunities. 

"At  the  sooth  aide  of  the  town  tee  flows  down  a  smaO  river*  of 

fresh  water,  very  rapid,  but  shallow,  which  takes  its  rise  from  seven! 

lakes  in  the  land  above,  and  there  empties  into  the  sea ;  where  in 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May  there  tome  so  many  herring  from  the 
sea  tliat  want  to  ascend  Uiat  river  that  it  is  quite  surprising.  This 
tbcr  the  BigUih  have  abut  in  with  planksi  and  in  the  middle  with  % 
little  door,  which  slides  np  and  down,  and  at  the  sides  with  trellis- 
work  through  which  the  water  has  its  coinse»  but  which  they  can  also 
close  with  slides.  At  the  mouth  they  have  constructed  it  with  planks, 
like  an  eel-pot  with  wings,  where  in  the  middle  is  also  a  sliding  door, 
and  with  trellis-work  at  the  sides,  so  that  between  the  two  there  is  a 

1  Oct  roi  ( Lit.  MOmrikUt  anthori^)  origiaaUj  meant  any  ordinaooe  aethorised 

bj  a  toTcreign. 

•  rtymouth  Ikadt  •  Siqnish. 

<  The  Beach.  •  Town  Brook. 
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•qture  pool  into  which  the  fish  aforesaid  come  swimming  in  surh 

shoals,  in  order  to  get  up  al)Ove,  where  they  deposit  their  spawn,  that 

at  one  tide  there  are  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  fah  in  it,  wliich 

they  shut  off  in  the  rear  at  the  ebb^  tnd  dose  up  the  tidliies  above, 

so  that  no  man  water  comes  in;  then  the  water  ram  out  through  the 

lower  trelhses,  and  they  dnw  out  the  fish  with  baskets,  each  according 

to  the  land  he  cultivates,  and  carry  them  to  it,  depositing  in  each  hill 

three  or  four  fishes ;  and  in  tlicse  they  plant  their  maize,  which  grows 

as  luxuriantly  therein  as  though  it  were  the  best  manure  in  the  world ; 

and  if  they  do  not  lay  this  fish  therein,  the  maise  wiU  not  grow,  so 

that  tttcb  is  the  nature  of  the  soil 

"New  Plymouth  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  stretdiing  east  toward 

the  sea-coast,  with  a  broad  street  alM)ut  a  cannon-shot  of  eight 

hundred  feet  long'  leading  dinvn  the  hill,  with  a  crossing^  in  the 

middle,  northward  to  the  rivulet  and  southward  to  the  land.*  The 

houses  are  constructed  of  hewn  planks,  with  gardens  dso  endosed 

bdiind  and  at  the  sides  with  hewn  planks,  so  that  their  houses 

and  coui^rards  are  ananged  in  very  good  order,  with  a  stockade 

against  a  sudden  attack ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  there  are 

three  wooden  gates.    In  the  centre,  on  tlie  cross  street,  stands  the 

governor's  house,  before  which  is  a  s(iuare  enclosure  upon  which 

four  patereros  {sUenstucken  *)  are  mounted,  so  as  to  flank  along  the 
.  -  - « . 

HTCCIS. 

"  Upon  the  hill  Aey  have  a  large  square  house  with  a  flat  voo( 

made  of  thick  sawn  planks  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon  the  top  of 
which  they  have  six  cannons,  which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  and  five 
pounds  and  commantl  the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part  they 
use  for  their  church,  where  they  preach  on  Sundays  and  the  usual 
holidays.  They  assemble  by  beat  of  drum,  each  with  his  musket  or 
firetock,  m  fiont  of  the  captain's  door ;  they  have  their  ck)aks  on,* 
and  place  themselves  in  order,  three  abreast,  and  are  led  by  a  ser- 
geant without  l)eat  of  drum.  Behind  comes  the  Covemor  in  a  long 
rol)e;*  l)esi<le  him,  on  the  riyht  hand,  comes  the  prea*  her  wiili  his 
cloak  on,'  and  on  the  left  hand  the  captain  with  his  side-arms  and 
cloak  on,*  and  with  a  small  cane  hi  Ms  hand ;  and  so  they  nuuch  m 
good  order,  and  each  sets  his  arms  down  near  him.  Thus  they  are 
coostandy  on  thdr  guard,  night  and  day. 

»  This  distance  is  1,155  feet.  «  i- e.,  "a  jOw^ crOMing,*«tC. 

*  lie  reverses  tlie  aaual  bearinck         *  Little  cannon. 

*  This  vUl  WM  in  October,  and  the  day  may  have  been  coM. 
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"Their  govemment  is  after  the  English  form.  The  C.overnor  has 
his  council,  which  is  chosen  every  year  by  the  entire  community  by 
election  or  ]>rolongati(Mi  of  term.  In  the  Inheritance  they  pbce  all 
the  children  in  one  degree ;  only  the  ekfest  son  has  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  his  MOiority  of  birth. 

"They  have  made  stringent  laws  and  ordinances  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fornication  and  adultery,  which  laws  they  inaintain  and  en- 
force very  strictly  indeed,  even  among  the  tribes  wluch  hve  amongst 
them,  lliey  speak  very  angrily  when  they  hear  from  the  savages 
that  we  should  five  so  barberoualy  in  these  respects,  and  widurat 
puiisfanient 

"Their  farms  are  not  so  good  as  ours,  because  they  are  more 
stony,*  and  consequently  not  so  suitable  for  the  plough.  They  ap- 
portion their  land  according  as  each  has  means  to  < onlribiite  to  the 
eighteen  thousand  guilders '  which  they  have  promised  to  those  who 
had  sent  them  ou^  wherebjr  they  had  dieir  ficedom  wMiout  ren- 
dering  an  account  to  anj  one ;  only  if  the  King  should  diooee  to 
send  a  govemor-genenl,  diey  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  Mm 
ns  sovereign  chief. 

"  The  maize-seed  which  they  do  not  require  for  their  own  use  is 
delivered  over  to  the  (iovernor  at  three  guilders  the  bushel,  who  in  his 
turn  sends  it  in  sloops  to  the  North'  for  the  trade  in  skins  among  the 
savages ;  they  redBim  one  bushel  of  maiae  affAut  one  pomid  of  bea- 
ver's riiin.  In  the  first  phce,  a  dtvisbn  is  made  according  to  what 
each  has  contributed,  and  they  are  credited  for  the  amount  in  the 
account  of  what  each  has  to  contribute  yearly  toward  the  deduction 
of  his  obligation.  Then  with  the  remainder  they  purchase  what  next 
they  require,  and  which  the  (Governor  takes  care  to  provide  every  year. 
They  have  better  means  of  living  than  ourselves,  because  tliey  have 
the  fish  so  abundant  before  their  dooit.  There  are  also  many  birds, 
such  as  geese,  herons,  and  cranes,  and  other  small-legged  birds  which 
arc  in  great  abundance  there  in  the  winter.  The  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
borlKXxl  have  all  the  same  customs  as  already  above  described/  only 
they  are  better  conducted  than  ours,  because  the  English  give  them 
the  example  of  better  ordinances  and  a  better  life;  and  who  also,  to 
a  certain  degree,  give  them  laws  by  means  of  the  respect  they  from 
the  very  finrt  have  established  amongrt  them." 

*  Perhaps  Rr^vclly. 

*  c.uiidcr.  attnut  42  cts.  >  The  XeoBebec  ngkn. 

*  i.  c,  in  some  former  part  of  the  letter. 
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All  the  observations  of  this  intelligent  foreigner  are  most 
interesting  and  instructive ;  but  especially  so  is  his  testimony 
to  the  influence  on  the  natives  of  the  **  better  lUe"  of  the  Pfl- 
grim  Falhen  alwve  the  Dutch*  and  the  lespect  wliich  tliey 
earned  "  from  the  veiy  fint** 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  •SPARSOWHAWK.* 

WHOEVER  coasts  along  the  inner  shore  of  Cape  Cod, 
finds  Orleans  and  Brewster  separated  for  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  by  Namskeket  Creek.  From  the  head  of 
tJiis  creek  a  walk  of  two  miles  will  take  him  to  die  inner  tide 
of  Orleans  Harbor,  wliich  opens  on  the  Atlantic,  so  nearly 
comes  the  sea  to  cutting  off  the  Cape's  forearm,  On  the 
farther  side  of  this  lake-like  harbor,  resting  on  the  alluvial 
meadow,  is  "  The  Old  Ship,"  a  sand-dune,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  for  many  generations  it  covered  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Sparrowhawk." 

Near  the  close  of  1626  this  vessel  left  England  for  Virginia, 
with  goods  and  passengers.  The  Scotch  captain,  Johnson, 
became  disabled  with  the  scurvy,  and  so  incompetent  were  his 
subordinates  that  the  vessel  soon  lost  her  reckoning.  In  six 
weeks  her  water  and  beer  came  to  an  end,  and  the  casks  were 
burned  for  fuel,  leaving  the  only  drink  on  board,  a  little  wine 
owned  by  a  passenger.  Thirst,  freezing,  and  scurvy  were  all 
imminent,  and  the  craft  was  pushed  recklessly  on  in  a  north- 
west  to  southwest  direction,  trusting  to  a  chance  land-fall. 

Over  the  Cape  Cod  shoals,  whicli  had  so  sorely  tried  many 
of  the  best  navigators  of  that  age,  the  fugitive  vessel  safely 
passed,  in  happy  ignorance  of  their  existence,  and  on  a  win- 
ter's morning  in  1627,  found  herself  ofTasmall  inlet  Pound- 
ing over  a  bar,  she  drilted  into  an  Inland  bay,  where,  as  some 
of  the  planks  had  started,  she  was  at  once  beached  for  repairs. 
The  wanderers,  having  no  klea  of  their  whereabouts,  were 
filled  with  anxie^;  and  when,  after  landing  their  goods  to 
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be  dried,  they  saw  a  band  of  Indians  'approaching  in  canoes, 
they  stood  to  their  arms,  prepared  for  a  desperate  defence, 
but  were  pleasantly  surprised  when  the  natives  hailed  them 
in  friendly  English,  asldi^  if  they  were  "  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth's  men." 

The  Indians  were  at  once  invited  in  and  feasted  as  well  as 
might  be.  Finding  that  their  hnrbor  of  refuge  was  on  the 
outer  side  of  Cape  Cod,  the  ship's  people  employed  the 
natives  to  conduct  two  men  to  Plymouth,  with  a  letter  to 
the  Governor,  asking  for  pitch,  oakum,  and  spikes,  in  ex- 
change for  other  goods.  As  his  associates  were  busied  on 
other  matters,  Bradford  himself  took  a  shallop-load  of  these 
naval  stores  to  Namskeket,  and  from  that  point  had  them 
carried  overland  to  the  vesaeL  He  was  received  wfth  grati-' 
tude,  and  hte  supplies  used  to  such  purpose  that  the  craft  was 
soon  ready  to  continue  her  voyage.  Bradford  bought  for  her 
a  stock  of  maize,  and  also  secured  the  return  of  some  of  the 
sailors  who  had  run  away  to  join  the  savages.  Then,  with 
cordial  leave-takings,  the  Governor  returned  to  Plymouth ;  but 
soon  received  news  that  when  the  vessel  was  abi)ut  to  sail,  a 
storm  had  cast  her  ashore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  iuu  bor, 
a  hopeless  wreck.  Her  people  were  thereupon  removed,  with 
dieir  goods,  to  P^rmouth,  to  remain  until  vesseb  should  come 
for  them  from  Vicgmia.  Theur  dismantled  **  Sparrowhawk** 
became  in  time  buried  by  drifting  sand,  but  her  memory  was 
vaguely  preserved  in  the  name  given  to  the  superincumbent 
dune,— "The  Old  Ship." 

Tliese  guests,  who  must  have  addeil  a  fourth  to  Plymouth's 
population,  were  mostly  servants,  male  and  female,  generally 
from  Ireland  in  charge  of  their  employers.  The  chief  of  the 
latter,  Master  Fells  and  Master  Sibsie,  obtained  leave  to  busy 
their  people  in  cultivating  a  great  held  of  maiice,  the  crop  to 
be  theirs,  and  the  clearing  of  tlie  land  to  be  equivalent  to 
rent  Felb  employed  one  servant  as  his  housekeeper,  from 
which  arose  some  scandal.  In  such  matters  our  ancestors 
were  neither  slack  nor  delicate,  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  act 
on  mere  suspicion.  The  twain  were  sharply  examuied  by 
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the  magistrates,  but  as  tlicrc  was  nothing  to  rebut  their  firm 
denial,  they  were  discharged.  Soon,  however,  finding  that 
self-conviction  was  at  hand,  and  fearing  the  pitiless  scourge, 
they  fled  in  a  small  boat,  hoping  to  find  a  Virginia  veaael  at 
Cape  Ann.  Not  racceeding,  and  nanowly  saving  their  lives 
in  a  storm  near  Boston  Harbor,  they  returned  to  Plymouth. 
No  penalty  seems  to  have  been  inflicted  on  them,  but  it  was 
contrived  to  hustle  Fells  and  his  following  off*  to  Virginia 
some  time  in  advance  of  their  comrades. 

Late  in  the  summer  two  vessels  came  from  Virginia  and 
toi)k  away  the  rctnnitulcr  of  the  comj)any.  Their  fine  corn- 
crop  was  bought  by  the  Colony,  and  for  the  supplies  which 
they  received  beyond  tiiat  amount,  they  paid  from  their  large 
slock  of  clothing,  shoes,  hose, "  perpetuanes,"  etc.  They  had 
received  whatever  hospitality  tlic  narrow  means  of  tlic  place 
permitted,  and  the  resulting  traflic  had  been  of  much  mutual 
benefit  So  they  sailed  away  with  much  kind  feeling;  and 
many  years  after,  from  their  home  in  the  tlicn  "  foreign 
parts  "  of  Virginia,  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  occasionally 
reached  riymoulh. 

In  1782,  as  Governor  Uradford's  descendants  of  the  fifth 
generation  were  listening  to  the  last  sounds  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod  made  an  unwonted  move- 
ment, and  the  old  "  Sparrowhawk"  presented  herself  to  "  ui- 
curious  eyes; "  but  was  soon  hidden  again  by  the  sand-drift. 
Two  generations  later,  few  people  remembered  the  history  of 
the  wreck,  and  fewer  still  imagined  that  beneath  the  sands  of 
"The  Old  Ship"  any  trace  of  the  vessel  could  have  survived 
decay;  but  in  May,  1863,  when  the  land  was  shaken  by 
another  great  war,  the  sand  once  more  withdrew  its  veil,  and 
again  the  "  S[)arrowhawk  "  saw  the  sun. 

Fortunately  Amos  Otis,  the  learned  antiquary  of  Yarmouth, 
was  then  able  to  examine  the  craft.*  She  lay  rather  below 
the  surface  of  the  meadow  formed  after  the  closing  of  the 

I  Mr.  Otis,  who  was  descended  from  the  great  patriot  Otis  of  the  Revolution, 
died  1875,  aged  74;  his  wife  was  of  the  Governor  Hinckley  lineage.  For  Mr. 
Otitti  oteervatiom  on  this  wreck,  aee  N.  £.  Gcft  Reg.,  xviiL  37. 
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original  inlet  from  the  sea,  and  over  which  the  sand  had 
drifted.    She  was  well  built  of  oak,  still  wholly  undccaycd, 
the  corners  of  her  timbers  being  as  sharp  as  when  new.  Yet 
every  particle  of  iron  had  disappeared,  except  as  rust  stains 
in  the  surrounding  earth.   The  ancient  repairs  on  the  croft 
were  evident,  as  several  of  her  "tree-oaib**  had  beea  split 
with  a  chisel  and  tightened  by  wedging.  The  deck  and  bows 
were  wantni^  her  upper  worics  having  been  burned  away. 
In  the  hoM  were  found  beef  and  mutton  bones,  sone  shoe- 
soles*  a  small  metallic  box,  and  a  pipe-boud  like  a  modern 
opium-smoker's.*    She  was  perhaps  of  seventy  tons'  burden 
when  complete;  her  mid-ship  section  was  a  decided  semi- 
circle, showing  capacity  and  stability,  while  her  stern  had  a 
remarkable  length  of  dead-wood,  like  a  modern  steamer,  indi- 
cating speed.    Her  ribs  were  pieccd-up,  or  built  upon,  in  a 
way  which  had  been  thought  of  modern  device.    Her  keel 
showed  but  one  step  for  a  nuut;  but  there  was  probably  a 
small  mast  with  a  lateen  sail  mounted  at  her  stem,  making 
the  then-common  rig  of  a  ketch. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  wreck  was  again  buried  by  die  changing 
sand,'  but  this  time  it  was  not  forgotten.    In  1865  it  was 

>  la  1844,  fai  an  Indian  Imrial-pbOB  near  High  Cliff,  i|  milct  north  of  Piy- 
nKmA  Rock,  a  ainUar  pipe  was  fbond.  TMs  boiial-place  aunt  have  beea  dto> 

used  some  years  before  (he  Pilgrims  landed ;  and  the  pipe-bowl,  being  European, 
is  probiUily  doe  to  the  vLut  ai  Pring,  Chaiuplain,  or  Smith.  It  is  ouw  in  the 
poMCMion  of  W.  T.  Davis,  of  Plyaioalh. 

'  The  "  Somerset,"  a  Uritish  blockading  frigate,  was  wrecked  at  Province- 
town,  1776b  and  her  well-prescnrcd  bull  is  still  exposed  and  buried  bjr  turnsr  as 
the  sand  shifte  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  Tht  ioUowing  icoent  paragraph 

probably  refers  to  the  ".Somerset." 

**Tbc  ciitiic  back  !>huic  of  CajK:  Cud  changed  mure  the  pa&t  winter  than  for 
many  years.  It  is  estimated  (hat  an  average  of  a  hundred  feet  of  shoie  feas 
!  ■  n  washed  awny  I  ctwti  n  Race  Point  and  Hii^h  llcaj  Kinir  milts  e;i«t  of 
Kace  Point  Light  a  bliui  tony  feet  high  lias  disappcuLd,  »huwing  the  outiints 
of  an  ancient  vessel.  About  sixty  feet  of  the  hull  can  be  traced.  The  wreck 
lies  embedded  in  sand,  her  stem  under  the  bluff.  She  was  apparently  3S-(bot 
beam.  Her  upper  worlca  have  been  cot  away  or  burned  to  the  lower  deck.  The 
planking  is  five-inch  hewn  live  oak,  .m  l  ceilings  the  same  thickness.  The  tim- 
bers are  13  inches  square.  A  ao-foot  draught  mark  can  be  seen  on  her  stem, 
which  is  t4  inches  throngb,  and  3  feet  «  indies  from  woodcnds  to  cut«water. 
Tlie  planking  was  sawed  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  bow.  Ilcr  style  of  |<].inking  and 
fastening  is  peculiar,  and  shows  a  style  of  carpentry  beyond  the  remembcaoce  of 
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raised  and  placed  for  exhibition  on  Boston  Common,  where 
many  persons  inspected  it.  The  same  year  it  was  removed 
to  Providence,  where  it  was  kept  till  1889,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  set  up  in  the  basement  of 
Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth.^ 

With  this  interestinif  story  ends  the  record  ol  1637.  If 
1633  was  a  year  especially  momentous  in  Plymouth  history, 
1637  may  contest  its  chdm  to  importance. 

the  present  generation.  She  is  evidently  a  relic  of  R«*olatiOMUy  diqi%  PIqImWj 

an  old  English  war-ship."  —  h'nvspaper  of  i88d. 
*  As  far  as  we  can  learn.  Its  last  private  owner  was  Cliarici  W.  Livemiore,  of 

rrovidence.  In  Orleans,  when  disinterred,  the  wreck  was  owned  b}*  l-cander 
Crosby,  of  Orleans,  and  during  its  Boston  exhibition,  by  C.  P.  Knowles  and 
C.  W.  Livermore. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Higgiia,oi  Orleans,  has  kindlj  intMMled  hioM*!!  In  eonoM- 
tion  with  this  tnbject 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 


MORTON  OP  IfBRRY  If OUMT. 

IN  1628  Plymouth  once  more  appeared  as  the  protector  of 
the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1625  the  worthy 
Captain  Wollastun,^  with  some  partners  and  about  thirty  in- 
dentured servants,  began  a  plantation  at  tiie  present  Quincy, 
on  a  mount  a  hundred  feet  high,  near  die  sea,  commaadhig  a 
fine  view  of  Boston  Haifx>r.  Two  miles  to  the  east  was  Old 
Spain,  the  scene  of  Standlsh's  fearful  contest  In  1623,  and 
tiiere  some  of  Robert  Gorges'  colonists  still  lived. 

Discouraged  by  a  year's  trial,  Wollaston  went  to  Virginia 
with  a  few  of  the  servants,  and  found  ready  sale  for  their  re- 
maining^ service-due.  He  then  sent  for  his  assistant,  Rasdall, 
to  come  with  more  of  the  servants,  leaving  Lieutenant'*'  I'^itcher 
in  charge  at  this  mount,  then  called  Mount  Wollaston.  There 
were  only  nine  or  ten  servants  left  at  the  latter  place ;  but 
with  them  was  one  Thomas  Morton,  a  former  London  attor- 
ney  of  some  education,  who  had  come  over  with  Weston's 
men  in  1622,  and  was  now  one  of  WoUaston's  partners. 
Morton  soon  gave  these  servants  a  feast; *  and  when  they  had 

^  A  man  of  preUy  parU. — tirad/tfrJ. 

•  •'UvcteMnte''foBndronl'»tnt4wdiilt|idNag<i(Ustfde. 

•  Bradfurd  {le-ciih<.s  Mortcti's  stokHaf  and  movement  thus:  "One  M''  Mor- 
ton, who,  it  should  seeine,  had  sonte  nnall  adventure  (of  bU  owne  or  other  mem) 
amoQgit  them;  but  kad  litle  res  pec  te  amongst  them,  and  waa  cleghted  byy* 
mtancst  strv.mts  .  .  .  Itiit  tliis  Morton  alHivcsaiil,  liaVLing  niorc  trafi  then  hon- 
estic,  (who  Itad  been  x  kind  uf  pctic-fogger,  of  KurncfclU  Innc,)  ni  y  others  ab- 
aenoi^  VStcbes  an  opi^crtunitic  (commons  being  but  hard  amongst  ACB^)  Md 
|ott  MOM  itioiig  drinck  &  other  junkitai  &  flude  then  a  ieasL** 
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become  excited  with  liquor,  he  told  them  that  their  fellows 
had  been  sold  as  slaves  in  Virginia,  as  they  themselves  would 
be  in  turn;  but  he,  as  one  of  the  principals  in  the  plantation, 
would  not  only  cancel  their  indentures,  but  would  make  them 
his  equal  partners  in  i^  if  tliey  would  first  drive  out  Pitcher. 
They  gladly  complied,  and  poor  Pitcher  was  obliged  to 
decamp.' 

The  reign  of  equality  and  fraternity  at  once  began  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  now  re-named  Merry  Mount.  A  profitable  trade 
was  kept  up  with  the  natives;  but  the  time  not  given  to  busi- 
ness was  spent  in  drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  With  the 
profits,  rum  was  bought  on  a  large  scale;  dissolute  Indian 
squaws  were  domesticated ;  a  May-pole  w.is  erected,  upon 
which  were  posted  wanton  verses  from  Morton's  muse,  and 
around  it  the  planters  and  squaws  joined  in  dances  and  mad 
revels.  Yet  Morton  maintained  a  pre-eminence,  and  was 
Lord  of  Misrule.  As  he  welcomed  accessbns  to  this  com- 
mercial  and  bacchantal  commune,  a  fear  soon  arose  among 
his  neighbors  that  fugitive  servants  and  culprits  would  in  time 
find  their  way  to  him,  and  render  Merry  Mount  both  an 
Alsatia  and  an  Algiers,  full  of  danger  to  the  whole  line  of 
settlements. 

Morton  next  proceedcil  to  employ  Indian  hunters,  whom 
he  made  expert  with  fire-arms.  The  adjacent  savages  began 
to  despise  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  make  desperate  efforts 
to  get  guns,  r^rdless  of  cost  Morton  sold  all  he  could 
spare,  sending  to  'England  for  more.  Before  long  the  other 
Colonists  began  in  all  directions  to  meet  savages  armed  with 
guns,  in  whose  use,  having  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  Uiey 
were  excelling  the  whites  in  skilfulncss,  and  becoming  expert 
at  repairing  and  choosing  the  weapons.  The  safety  of  the 
latter  had  been  due  chiefly  to  their  superior  arms.  At  First 
Encounter  or  at  Wessagusset,  Standish's  party  would  have 
had  small  chance  of  survival  if  the  Indians  had  been  trained 
sharpshooters,  with  guns  in  their  hands;  nor  could  any  of 

>  So  Uiey  took  oppertutiMe,  Mid  Umnt  Levetenante  Fitchcr  out  a  doret.— 
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the  settlements,  from  Plymouth  to  Tiscataqua,  have  withstood 
such  an  enemy.* 

For  the  safety  of  traders  and  planters,  King  James,  in  1622, 
had  by  proclamation  forbidden  the  ditpoaal  ot  fire-annt  to 
the  Indians ;  and  while  die  remoter  tribes  iiad  procured  some 
from  the  Dutch,  French,  and  lawless  fishermen,  such  weapons 
had  been  kept  from  the  savages  around  the  settlements.  The 
plantations  at  the  Bay  and  beyond,  besides  Merry  Mount 
itself,  were  then  as  follows:  Edward  Hilton  was  established 
at  Cocheco  (Dover,  N.  H.)  ;  near  him  was  his  brother  William, 
at  Piscataqua  (Portsmouth);  Roger  Conant's  company  was 
still  at  Naumkcag  (Salem)  ;  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  others  were  on 
the  site  of  Manchester-by-the-Sea;  at  East  Boston,  Samuel 
Maverick,  a  stanch  Churchman,  lived  in  a  fortified  house, 
crowned  by  four  of  the  little  breech-loading  cannon  then 
called  "  murderers ; "  at  Charlestown,  in  a  palisade,  dwelt 
Thomas  Walford,  a  smith,  who  must  have  had  but  moderate 
custom  ;  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  Boston 
Common,  beside  a  spring  and  surrounded  by  an  orchard  of 
his  own  planting,  was  William  Hlackstonc  (or  Blaxton,  as  he 
wrote  it),  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  an  agent  for  the  Gorges 
claimants;  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  David  Tliumpson's 
widow  continued  his  plantation;  there  was  the  settlement  at 
Old  Spain  (Weymouth),  and  that  at  Nantasket  (Hull),  strag- 
gling across  to  Bear  Cove  (Hingham). 

All  these  people  seem  to  have  been  Episcopalians,  and  to 
have  had  little  intercourse  and  less  sympathy  with  the  Plym- 
outh Congregationalists,  whom  they  still  called  Brownists. 
But  now,  when  in  trouble,  they,  after  a  grave  consultation, 
solicited  the  protection  of  the  schismatic  Old  Colony.  In- 
effectual efforts  were  also  made  by  courteous  letters  to  con- 
vince Morton  of  the  peril  resulting  from  his  course,  and  to 
persuade  him  to  obey  the  King's  proclamation.  He  replied 

>  Bradford  says :  "  HitlMftMytbclMUMOf  tiMM  pMts  had  no  peeces  nor  other 
anns  but  their  Imwcs  &  arrowes,  nor  of  many  years  after ;  neither  durst  they 
scarce  handle  a  gune,  so  much  were  they  affraid  of  tbcni}  and  y*  very  aight  of 
me  (tlMN^  out  o(  Utter)  «m  •  temmr  onto  then.** 
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with  aconi,  saying  tliat  the  King  was  dead,  and  Us  displeasure 

had  died  with  him;  de^ng  the  allies  to  molest  him,  and 
assuring  them  of  a  hot  reception  If  tlicy  siiould  undertake  it 
Tlie  planters  then  besought  Governor  Bradford  to  proceed  to 

extremities. 

Standish  with  his  musketeers  soon  landed,  and  advanced 
on  Merry  Mount.  Morton  had  barricaded  his  men  within  his 
own  house,  and  had  set  his  table  with  "  divers  dishes  of  pow- 
der and  bullets;"  but  his  forces,  being  "oveMurmed  with 
drink/*  were  less  formidable  than  they  appeared.  After 
answering  Standish's  summons  with  a  volley  of  abuse,  Mor- 
ton, fearing  that  his  house  would  be  destroyed,  led  his  tipsy 
followers  out  of  doors  to  meet  the  invader.  In  his  excite- 
ment he  had  overcharged  his  carbine  until  it  was  half  full  of 
powder  and  shot,  ami  with  it  he  pixparcd  to  atinihilatc  Stan- 
dish ;  but  the  little  captain,  closing  with  him,  pushed  the 
muzzle  to  one  side,  and  seizing  Morton,  held  him  a  prisoner. 
The  "  action"  then  ended;  the  only  bloodshed  having  been 
from  the  nose  of  a  Merry  Mountaineer,  whose  tipsy  gait  had 
caused  him  to  run  that  oi^an  against  a  sword  point,  and  deprive 
himself  of  •*  but  a  little  of  hb  hott  blood." 

Morton's  men  were  for  the  most  part  left  to  pursue  the 
business  of  their  plantation  in  their  own  way.  Their  proper^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  levied  upon,  nor  was  their 
notorious  May-pole  disturbed.  The  entire  purpose  of  the 
attack  had  been  to  stop  the  reckless  sale  of  fire-arms  to  the 
Indians.  Morton  was  held  at  Plymouth  until  a  ship,  sailing 
from  the  Isles  of  Shoals  for  England,  took  him  over,  in  charge 
of  an  agent  who  was  paid  for  his  services  at  the  common  cost 
This  agent  was  the  noted  John  Oldham,  now  Plymouth's  good 
friend.  Morton  had  been  a  spy  for  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges; 
and  that  courtier  not  only  saved  him  from  all  harm,  but  seems 
to  have  contrived  to  get  him  into  favor  at  court,  as  being  a 
good  Churchman  persecuted  by  Separatists.  The  expense  of 
this  expedition  and  of  Morton's  transshipment  was  paid  as 
follows:  *  — 

>  Bradford't  HUtoty,  240- 
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Plymouth  £z  lo  o 

Nanaikeag  t  to  o 

Piacataqna  «ioo 

Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Bnnkm*  too 

Nantaslcet     .    .  iioo 

Mrs.  Thompson  .•.0150 

Mr.  Blackstone  .....0120 

Edward  Hilton  100 


£12   7  o 

This  aflTair  was  in  June  (1628).  The  next  September, 
stern  Endicott  had  established  the  new  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Hay,  and  visiting  Merry  Mount,  hewed  down  the  May- 
pole, assuring  the  remaining  settlers  that  unless  there  should 
be  '*  better  walking,"  he  would  make  their  Merry  Mount 
"  a  woful  mount  "  for  them.  The  name  was  also  changed  by 
some  one  to  Mount  Dagon,  but  it  soon  regained  its  first 
title,  which  it  now  bears  in  the  modified  form  of  Wollaston 
Heights. 

The  next  year  (1629)  Allerton  astonished  his  friends  by* 
bringing  Morton  back  to  Plymouth  as  his  clerk,  but  was 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  dismiss  him.'  Morton  then  went 
to  his  old  nest  at  Mount  Wollaston,  where  his  treatment  of 
the  savat::fe<;  quickly  led  to  bitter  complaints  from  them.  At 
the  same  time  a  warrant  arrived  for  his  return  to  England  on 
a  charj^^e  of  mnriler.  Thereupon  Endicott  arrcsteil  him;  his 
goods  being  taken  for  his  creciitors — including  Indians  whom 
he  had  despoiled  —  and  for  the  cost  of  his  extradition.  Mor- 
ton was  set  in  the  stocks,  with  bis  hands  tied  behind  him; 
and  to  satisfy  the  Indians  for  their  many  wrongs,  his  emptied 
house  was  burned  in  their  presence.  Morton  was  then  sent 
to  England  in  the  **  Handmakl,*'  under  Trevor,  who  came 
over  with  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  After  some  time  in  jail,  he 

>  Bradford  mentions  Wtanisimmct  (now  Chelsea);  but  it  is  not  dear  what 
he  meant  by  it.  Was  Burslcm  there/  la  1636  Wcynootb  Mnt  a  "Mr.  Bui^ 
ley  "  as  deputy  to  the  General  Court. 

*  Bkadford  says :  "  He  not  only  brought  him  over,  but  to  y«  lowne  (as  it  wm 
to  DOte  them),  and  lodged  him  at  his  owne  house,  and  for  a  while  used  him 
a  Kribe  to  doc  hit  tmrimw,  till  he  was  camed  to  pack  htai  away.** 
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was  acquitted  on  the  cliar^'c  of  murder,  and  by  representing 
liiinsclf  as  banished  for  his  devotion  to  the  Hook  of  Common 
I'rayer,  attained  renewed  influence  at  court  under  Gorges, 
and  apparently  under  Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Colonies,  and  his  book,  "  The  New  Enghsh 
Caiman,"  published  at  Amsterdam,  1637,'  was  unsparing  in 
its  satire  and  abuse  of  them. 

Late  in  1643  ^  appeared  again  at  Plymoutli,  and  Brad- 
ford, who  considered  him  as  "  grown  old  in  wiclcedness,"  for 
some  mysterious  reason  permitted  him  to  winter  there.  Stan- 
dish  toolc  "  great  ofTence  **  at  this  permission,  especially  as 
Morton  persistently  fowled  on  the  captain's  land.'  Winslow, 
who  attributed  his  En^rlish  imprisonment  chiefly  to  Morton, 
was  also  indignant.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  VVinthrop,  he 
termed  Morton  a  ".serpent;"  and  finds  strange  matter  for 
ridicule  in  the  fact  that  Morton  "  is  living  meanly  "  in  Ply- 
mouth at  four  shillings  a  week,  bemg  "  content  to  drink  water 
so  he  may  diet  at  that  price."  The  next  spring  Morton  went 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  convicted  of  defamation  of  the  Col- 
ony in  his  book;  but  as  he  could  not  pay  a  fine,  and  was  too 
old  and  shaken  for  the  usual  alternative  of  wiiipping,  he 
was  permitted  to  go  to  Piscataqua,  where  in  a  few  years  he 
died. 

*  TIm  date  on  some  voUimes,  "1632,"  \n  spurious.  TTie  "New  EnglUk 
CtaMll'*has  remarks  of  value  upon  the  natives  and  the  physical  fc.-ttures  of  thB 
countrjrt  bat  Morton  records  as  history  many  erroneous  things  g.itlicrcd  through 
poor  interpreters.  A  story  based  on  the  Pilgrim  discovery  of  the  French  grave 
on  Cape  Cod,  and  the  fight  at  First  Encounter,  is  an  absurd  but  palpable  trav* 
csty;  yet  Dr.  Drake  adopted  it  in  his  "Book  of  the  Indians,"  also  Thacher  in 
Ms  "  History  of  Plymouth."  Morton'i  book  la  to  be  taken  with  allowance  hi 
even  its  best  parts,  while  in  those  relatfaig  to  hlniMlf  and  Ms  wMte  neighbon  !t 
is  wholly  unrcli.iblc.  Uradfotd  •^^tyff;  it:  "An  infamnusc  &  scurilloiis  book 
against  many  godlj  &  cbeefe  men  of  y«  cuntrie ;  full  of  Ijes  &  slanders,  and  fraight 
wfth  profane  catlamnie*  afilnst  their  names  and  iicreont,  and  ye  ways  of  God.** 
Yet  wiitrts  seeking  to  beHttle  the  pioneers  of  New  England,  sometimes  quote 
him  as  an  authority,  and  Mme  narrow  sectarians,  believing  his  cant  and  pretence 
of  havhif  suffered  for  retigio«*lR  snh«^  have  femd  not  only  apologies,  bat  plsssnnt 

words  f'>r  Mk'  evil  tiviitp  nt  Merry  ^fo^l^t. 

*  Morton's  book  satirized  the  bristling  little  captain  under  the  amusing  title 
ofCapUtaShrinpi*'  baldMifiHytoMiartoiiolinnlf  tokmappicctatedMs 
}dke. 

St 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Allerton's  Strange  and  Dishonest  Coodact  —  Warren's  Death.— Tht 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  —  It!  Endicott  Cotoaiatt.  —  Thcif 

Sickness.  —  Their  Theologj. 

IN  1628  Allerton  came  back,  having  paid  the  Adventurers* 
first  £200,  and  reduced  the  other  debts  to  £400,  leaving 
in  all  but  ;^^2,ooo  due.  This  result  gave  much  satisfaction,  as 
it  seemed  like  the  beginning  of  the  end.  A  grant  of  land  on 
the  Kennebec  had  also  been  secured ;  and  under  it  a  fortified 
trading-house  was  at  once  built,  where  now  is  Augusta,^  the 
capital  of  Maine.  This  was  provided  with  a  stock  chiefly  of 
coats,  shirts,  rugs,  blankets,  com,  biscuit,  peas,  prunes,  knives, 
hatchets,  and  wampum,  and  a  brisk  trade  for  beaver  was  begun 
with  the  natives. 

AUerton  also,  with  no  authority,  brought  over  a  young  man 
named  R<^rs,  to  be  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  giving 
him  at  the  general  expense  an  outfit  of  clothing,  as  well  as 
his  fare.'  The  surprise  of  the  Colonists  at  this  proceeding 
increased  not  a  little  when  they  found  the  preacher  to  be 
hopelessly  insane.  So,  besides  the  cost  of  maintaining  him 
till  the  next  year,  they  were  forced  to  pay  his  expenses  back 
to  his  friends.  Allerton's  motive  for  this  reckless  act  was 
always  a  mysteiy. 

It  was  noticed  diat  while  he  had  brought  a  good  supply  of 
tradhig'goods,  AUerton,  in  violation  of  the  agreement  between 
the  partners,  had  included  a  large  stock  of  his  own.  The  two 
lota  of  goods  were  put  up  together  with  no  distinguishing 
marks;  and  in  case  of  a  partial  loss  at  sea,  there  would  have 

1  The  place  was  then  known  as  "Cuiihenoc,"  or  some  name  of  similar  sound. 

'  The  Utter  charge,  which  shows  the  cost  ot  the  trip  at  that  time,  was :  For 
passage,  £1 ;  for  elinvn  wceka*  dtet  at  4/.  £2  us.  4/.:  total,  £i  lu.  \d. 
(Cooatant  Sontkworth  alao  cant  i»  tUa  ahlpv  and  paid  the  aaoM.) 
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been  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking  his  entire  venture  from 
the  portion  saved.  It  was  seen,  too,  that  when  he  landed  the 
goods,  he  generally  claimed  as  his  the  articles  which  were 
proviiig  most  salable.  He  then,  in  Anther  vbhtbft  of  Ms 
agreement,  used  his  goods  in  ounying  on  a  competing  traffic 
with  his  partners.  Still,  it  seemed  incredible  that  he  was  wil- 
fully defrauding  his  associates.  The  English  partners  were 
earnest  for  his  continued  employment;  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  them  the  next  autumn,  after  he  at  his  own  request  had  re- 
ceived ri^ici  instructions,  md  had  given  earnest  assurances  of 
fidelity  and  continued  love. 

In  1628  died  Richard  Warren,  one  of  those  nineteen  signers 
of  the  Pilgrim  Compact  who  survived  the  first  season.  Gard- 
ner, Lister,  and  Gilbert  Wfaislow  had  lelt  the  Colony;  but  it 
was  not  until  now,  after  seven  yean  of  oo-labor,  tiiat  any  of 
the  men  who  joined  hi  tliat  pioneer  Thanksgivuig  festival  hi 
163 1  had  been  laid  ui  the  grave.  Secretary  Morton,  who 
knew  Mr.  Warren,  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  useful  instru- 
ment, and  during  his  life  bore  a  deep  share  in  the  difficulties 
and  troubles  of  this  first  settlement."  Mrs.  Warren,  forty- 
eight  years  old  at  her  husband's  death,  survived  him  forty- 
five  years ;  and  when,  at  the  rare  age  of  ninety-three,  she  was 
borne  up  Burial  Hill,  it  was  entered  on  the  Colonial  records 
that  she,  *'  Having  lived  a  Godly  life,  came  to  her  grave  as  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe."  This  pair  had  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  through  whom  they  have  a  wide  posterity  of  many 
names;  and  those  who  bear  the  patronymic  have  in  many 
generations  especially  honored  their  ancestiy.^ 

I  General  Jamen  Warren,  who  at  the  death  of  Genem!  Jo«eph  Warren  at 

Bunker  Hill  sik  >  cc<lctl  him  as  Prcsulciit  of  the  Conf^rc;'*  "f  the  I'rovincc,  w.ns 
the  Pilgrim's  great-great-grandioii ;  and  the  late  Judg^  Charles  11.  Wanea,  o£ 
MaaaacBBietta,  waa  a grandaon  of  thlt  palrlol,  aa  fellowai— 

I.  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Pilgnma).     5.  James  (General)  and  Merqr  [Olhj 
a.  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  [WalkcrJ.       6.  Henn  and  Mary  IWinslowJ. 

3.  Jaawa  and  Sarah  [Doten].  7.  Chartea   Henry  ■arriad  Abbj 

4.  Jamea  and  Penelope  [Winslow].  Hedge. 

Mrs.  Warren  No.  5,  was  daaghtcr  of  the  Revoltitionarv  patriot  Otis.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Waircn  was  not  until 
the  twentfwcimd  day  after  her  death. 
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111  1628  oocarred  a  moveneat  of  vital  eoBicqaaioe  to 
Fljrmoutiu  The  various  English  daims  aiottnd  Boston  aad 
Salem  had  been  absorbed  or  superseded  by  the  Masaachu- 
aetts  Bay  Company,  which  strong  corporation  had  a  grant 
from  the  Council  for  New  England  of  all  the  territory  from 
three  miles  south  of  Charles  River  to  three  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  latter  ocean,  however,  was  not  then  thought  to  be  far 
beyond  the  Hudson;  and  the  latter  was  supposed,  by  com- 
municating with  it  or  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  make  New 
England  an  island.  The  settlers  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
even  the  h^hest  statesmen  of  England,  were  long  wont  to  call 
that  Colony  New  England,  regardless  of  the  other  settlements, 
and  to  limit  the  name  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Boston  Har- 
bor. The  new  Company's  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  King 
in  a  charter  of  unprecedented  liberality  in  the  matter  of  self- 
government  by  the  Company  (but  not  intentionally  by  the 
people).* 

Many  members  of  the  new  body  were  men  of  wealth  and 
education;  some  had  titles,  and  several  had  inrtuciuial  con- 
nections. It  was  expected  that  tlie  corporation  and  its  ofh- 
cers  would  continue  in  England;  and  with  this  idea,  in  1628 
it  sent  over  to  Naumkcag  ^  (Sal«n)  John  Endicott  as  a  sort 

'  The  early  aettlers  at  Salem  used  to  speak  of  a  trip  to  Boston  as  "going  to 
tbe  Bay;"  but  Bradford  always  included  that  Colony  in  the  term  "  Hay." 

When  in  l6sx  MassacbusetU  proceeded  to  the  decidedly  unlawful  act  o/ 
coiahig  money,  the  at  irat  iitued  coins  which  were  blank,  except  that  un  OM 
side  was  the  value  io  {MMih  llws:  VI.,  or  XII  ;  and  on  the  other  she  a». 
seited  her  pretended  dafaa  to  be  considered  New  Lngland  by  stamping  simply 
"  N-  Iv"  Tt-ii  years  later,  aad  long  after,  she  minted  the  pine-tree  currency, 
but  preserved  the  origiiiBl  date,  1653.  The  {NiUic  uawUtingly  ignored  the  pre- 
teBtl(DW  dsfsfi  of  Masttdmsetta  Involved  In  the  "N.  B-.^and  witk  a  mild  hamor 
generally  termed  the  coins  "  North  Rasters." 

The  caf  ly  Culont»ts  and  other  linglish  made  much  use  of  the  third  of  a  pound, 
called  the  *'noble**  {ft.  &/.),  and  the  *'niarlc,**whidi  was  two  nobles  (ly.  41/.)- 

Winslow  and  Cushman,  in  the  early  days  of  Plymouth,  spoke  of  New  Eng- 
land as  a  supposed  island ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  KcvolutitM^  the  British 
prime-nlnlstar,  Lotd  North,  rderred  In  a  despatch  to  the  **  Island  of  New 
England  "    Win.slow  renders  the  word  "  Massacheuseucks." 

'  Itradfurd  (1624)  gives  this  name  as  "Nambeke,"  and  several  years  later  as 
•Nanrnkeske." 
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of  deputy-goveraori  with  a  body  of  working-men.  Endioott 
found  already  on  his  territory  some  eight  settlements,  rang- 
ing from  single  households  to  the  village  at  Naumkeag  under 
Conant.  The  latter  at  first  was  disinclined  to  rccopnizc  his 
authority,  —  a  leading  reason  being  Endicott's  instructions 
from  home  to  jjrohibit  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Hoth  at 
Massachusetts  13ay  and  i'lymouth  the  tobacco-crop  was  a 
prominent  one,  and  Endicott  was  forced  to  waive  the  prohi- 
bition 80  far  as  concerned  the  "  old  planters/*  while  enforcing' 
it  upon  those  who  had  come  with  himself. 

Endicott's  people,  IWing  through  their  6rst  winter  largely 
upon  meats  preserved  in  the  unwholesome  salt  already  noticed, 
and  having  imperfect  housing,  suffered  a  mortality  like  that 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  first  season.  Soon  a  cry  for  help 
wont  out  to  ri)'moutli.  Through  Roger  Conant,  F.ndicott 
must  have  learned  of  Plymouth's  "  good  pliysician,"  Dr. 
I'-uller,  and  Ihadlord  \yas  entreated  to  send  him  to  Salem. 
Fuller  hastened  to  the  sufferers,  and  repeated  his  journey 
both  that  year  and  the  next.  He  spared  no  pains  in  "  letting 
blood  and  other  means,"  and  met  with  mudi  success  in  his 
eflbrts;  but  even  then  scores  of  the  new-comers  died  from 
scurvy  and  fever.' 

Fuller  had  long  been  a  Congregational  deacon,  and  the 
deacons  in  that  Church,  even  though  laymen,  were  88  care- 
fully selected  and  as  formally  ordained  as  were  the  clergy. 
Our  medical  deacon  seems  to  have  been  strong  as  a  theo- 
logian. In  Salem  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  had  been 
the  only  one  known  from  the  beginning  in  1625-6  ;  and 
Endicott  and  his  fellows,  as  Puritans,  not  only  adhered  to  it, 
but  no  one  who  saw  them  depart  from  England  sup{)osed 
that  they  would  ever  do  otherwise.*  While  warring  against 
disease,  Deacon  Fuller  also  assailed  Endicott* s  Puritanism, 

1  Endicott  himself,  in  after  yean,  had  lepate  as  a  i^jraidaii.  At  this  tbB« 
lie  was  forty-one  years  old,  haring  been  bora,  like  bh  great  uwKhle,  Wltt> 

Ihrop,  in  the  nni.iljlc  vcar  of  the  Sjinni^h  Armadn. 

*  Neither  wa*  our  departure  from  the  parishional  congre^tions  in  England 
a  stparatifm  from  tbem  as  nodiurches,  but  rather  a  tsetuim  from  the  oorniptloM 
fmrnd  anongiit  then.  ^  CMMMk 
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and  with  more  decided  results.  At  the  end  of  this  visit 
I'ndicott  sent  Governor  Bradford  a  letter  expressing  his 
thanks  for  it;  and  also  exhibiting  the  Puritan  prejudice  with 
which  he  had  theretofore  regarded  Separatists  and  "  lirown- 
ists/'  but  which  he  had  found  groundless.  On  this  point  he 
said:  — 

**  I  acknowledge  myself  nmdl  bound  to  yon  for  your  kind  love  and 
care  in  sending  Mr.  Fuller  among  us,  and  rejoice  much  that  I  am  by 
him  satisfied  touching  your  judgments  of  the  outward  form  of  God's 
worship.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  gather,  no  other  than  is  warranted 
by  the  evidences  of  troth,  and  the  same  which  I  have  professed  and 
maintained  ever  since  the  Lad  in  mercy  revealed  himself  unto  me; 
AcRNIf  /or  fnm  tkt  tmmm  r^ori  thai  hath  tern  thread  ^  you 
tpgrhing  diet  pertionltf*'* 

Thus  Endicott  came  to  Salem  as  an  Episcopalian,  and  so 
remained  for  his  first  year;  and  the  Separatists  of  Plym- 
outh (still  miscalled  Brownists)  were  *'  everywhere  spoken 
against."  But  Endicott  was  about  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
remarkable  change. 

In  1629,  iK»t  seven  weeks  after  Endicott* s  letter,  tliree  Epis- 
copal clergymen  were  sent  over  to  Massachusetts  Bay  by 
the  corporation  in  England,  —  Messrs.  Higginson,  Skelton. 
and  Bright  As  England  was  disappearing  in  the  horizon, 
lligginson  markedly  showed  his  attachment  to  the  Church  uf 
England  and  his  opposition  to  Separatists  by  standing  at  the 
stem  of  the  ship  '*  Talbot"  and  exclaiming:  — 

"  We  win  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leav- 
ing of  Engbnd,  *  Farewell,  Babykml  Farewdl,  Rome  I '  But  we  will 

say, '  Farewell,  dear  England  I  Farewell,  the  Church  of  God  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  Christian  friends  there  ! '  Wc  do  not  go  to  New 
Fjighnd  as  Separatists  irom  the  Church  of  England." 

Yet  three  weeks  from  their  landing,  Hi^ginson  had  been 
elected  "  teacher,"  and  Skelton  pastor,  by  the  ballots  of  the 
Salem  congregation,  headed  by  Endicott  himself.    The  two 
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preachers  had  been  rcordaincd  under  the  hands?  of  each  other 
and  of  "  three  or  four  of  the  gravest  members;  "  and  the  two 
had  first  declared  the  ministerial  calling  twofold,  —  first,  from 
the  Lord;  second,  from  the  people.*  Mr.  Bright,  adhering  to 
hb  former  views,  went  over  to  Charlestown ;  but  after  minis- 
tering there  a  year,  retnmed  to  England  in  discontent  Two 
of  Eodicott's  new  Conncil,  —  tbe  brothers  Browne,  a  lawyer 
and  a  merchant,  — taking  ground  against  tbe  new  way,  were 
most  arbitrarily  shipped  back  to  England,  although  they  had 
made  no  change  from  the  position  which  they  held  when 
elected,  and  which  they  were  then  expected  to  maintain 
during  life. 

Thus  after  an  unquestioned  sway  of  some  four  years  was 
Episcopacy  slain  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  and  Independency 
exalted  to  its  place.  Yet  so  odious  was  fbe  term  Separatist, 
or  Separation,  that  the  Salem  clergy,  while  clinging  to  the 
thing,  indignantly  disowned  its  name.  But  their  Indepm' 
dairy,  at  that  trial  of  It,  had  a  for  shorter  tenancy  than  the 
rule  it  had  supplanted.  In  1630  arrived  Winthrop  with  a 
great  company,  who  had  after  embarkation  written  a  farewell 
message  to  the  Puritan  friends  unable  to  accompany  them, 
and  had  addressed  it  "  To  the  Rest  of  their  brethren  in  and 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  therein  declaring  themselves 
"  members  of  the  same  body,"  who  should  "  unfcignedly 
grieve  for  any  sorrow  that  shall  ever  betide  her,  ,  .  .  our  dear 
mother; "  yet  these  immigrants  turned  their  backs  on  this 
"dear  mother"  as  soon  as  they  came  withhi  the  influence  of 

*  Bradford  and  ioiim  others  are  said  to  have  arrived  from  Pljmouth  by  tea, 
during  the  serrloei,  and  to  have  Joined  tn  the  laying-on  of  hands.  Thb  b  prob* 

ably  an  error.  The  S.ilemilc'  protested  most  earnestly  that  they  were  not 
beesming  Separatists,  and  would  hardly  have  called  in  leaden  of  Separatism  to 
Join  in  their  very  first  exercises. 

Sept.  6,  1630  [n.  5.),  Winthrnp  writes  of  a  later  case,  in  his  Journal:  "We 
used  imposition  of  hands,  but  with  this  protestation  by  all,  that  it  was  a  sign  of 
election  and  confirmation,  not  nf  any  intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  renounce 
his  ministry  received  in  England."  (Three  days  later,  Winthrop  was  elected 
governor  oftlte  Colony.  Till  then,  Endicott  seenis  to  have  continacd  to  serve 
onder  his  original  appointment  from  England.) 

H^gcbisoa  died  tiie  next  year,  when  only  forty-two,  leaving  a  widow  and  eijgllt 
d^ren.  The  ttune  bat  been  bononbly  repreMOted  by  his  posterity. 
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Iligginson,  Skclton,  and  Endicott.^  Congrcgatioaalisui,  liow- 
ever,  being  little  to  their  mind,  they  soon  formed  a  Massa- 
chusetts synod,  which  gave  the  people  Church  and  State 
enforced  by  an  educated,  stroag-nunded  hierarchy,  whose 
yoke  was  not  eaiy,  nor  its  burden  l^t'  Many  a  Uberally 
hicUned  inhabitant  of  that  priest-ridden  community  must 
have  learned  to  regard  with  complacency  the  tyranny  of  their 
old  Cliurch  at  home. 

The  rcIiLjioii?^  despotism  which  so  despotically  ruled  the 
Bay  Colony  often  exerted  a  malign  influence  on  the  com- 
paratively liberal  Plymouth;  but  the  Independency  of  the 
latter  not  only  survived,  but  extended  itself  until  Congre- 
gationidtsm  became  the  "standing  order,**  even  in  Massachu- 
setts and  its  child  Connecticut  Massachusetts,  ted  by  an 
aristocracy,  social  and  reli^us,  and  acting  under  the  lung's 
charter,  was  in  many  respects  the  opposite  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  Plymouth,  whose  yeomen  and  artisans  were  fortunate 
in  the  fact  that  royahy  and  nobility  had  thus  far  ignored  their 
self-authorized  little  democracy.  That  the  incorporated, 
highly  connected  Colonists  at  the  Bay  often  assumed  airs  of 
superiority  over  the  almost  friendless  plebeian  State  beside 
them,  was  natural;  as  also  was  it  that  the  sturdy  common- 
sense  and  liberal  leanings  of  the  weaker  body  should  finally 

1  Governor  Hutchinsoa  (1765)  ny*  that  the  MMMchmctU  plaoten  had  coa- 
tinaed  in  comrnanion  with  tlie  Ckmch  of  Eof^aMl  till  thqr  kft  the  OMintry, 

though  (lis!>.ttisncil  with  sunic  ceremonies,  but  twl  with  the  form  of  its  govern- 
ment, being  very  careful  to  dtatinguiah  themselves  from  Brownists  and  Se/- 
mratutt;  and  that  If  they  had  rfiaahiwl  hi  fti|^Bd,«id  the  Church  been  governed 
with  "  iu  present  moderation  "  {L  A,  1765),  they  wMdd  dodhiico  have  conthuied 
in  it.   (See  p.  325,  note  2.) 

b  1631  Capudn  Joha  Smith  eaye  Aat  tfw  chief  widertakera  to  Meeaaehfr 
•eUeweM  OMB  of  £yx)  a  year,  and  some  of  £\,ooo,  and  "arc  good  Catholic 
Protestants, according  to  the  Reformed  Church  uf  England."  Uy  "undertakers'* 
he  of  course  means  the  members  of  the  corporation,  many  of  whom  were  sliU  in 
England.  (At  the  same  time,  speaking  of  tlie  Colonists  of  Virginia,  Smith  de- 
clares "  too  good  laborers  better  than  1,000  sach  gallants  as  were  sent  me.  that 
could  do  nothing  but  complain,  curse,  and  despair."  This  indicates  a  woful 
difference  between  the  "  seed  grain  "  of  that  Colony  and  of  New  England.) 

*  In  1636  tlie  eminent  John  Cotton,  of  Boeton,  wiftet  to  Lord  Say :  "  Deno^ 

racy  1  do  not  conceive  tl\;it  ever  (lud  did  ordain  as  a  lit  (;vjvcriiiin;nt,  cither  for 
chorch  or  commonwealth.  li  the  people  be  governors,  who  shall  be  the  gov 
«nedr*''-<SM.  S^.  x.  la. 
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permeate  the  other,  so  that  after  two  generations  of  rivalry 
the  more  genial  spirit  of  the  Pilgrinis  should  supplant  the 
bigoted  stcrmicss  of  the  Puritans. 

In  the  "  Talbot "  with  Higginson  came  Ralph  Smith,  another 
preacher,  with  his  family ;  but  after  his  goods  had  been  stowed 
on  board  so  that  mudi  time  woald  be  lost  in  discharging 
them,  it  liecame  suspected  that  he  was  a  Separatist  Rather 
than  delay  the  ship,  Matthew  Cradocic,  governor  in  England  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company,  sent  Endicott  an  order  concern- 
ing Smith,  that "  unless  he  will  be  conformable  to  our  govern- 
ment, yon  suflTer  him  not  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  our 
grant."  Endicott  and  his  friends  were  then  denouncing  the 
charge  that  they  were  intending  to  become  Separatists,  and 
Smith  not  only  found  a  cold  welcome  but  there  was  some 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  be  shipped  off  to  England  in 
the  **  Lion's  Whelp  "  (a  hundred  and  twenty  tons) .  He  there- 
fore took  himself  away  to  Nantasket  (Hull),  where  was  a 
"  straggling  people/'  While  he  was  there  in  doleful  quarters, 
a  Plymouth  boat  chanced  to  call,  and  he  persuaded  its  Com- 
pany to  carry  himself,  family,  servants,  and  goods,  home  with 
them. 

Smith,  said  to  have  been  a  university  scholar,  was  soon 
made  pastor  at  Dymouth  (1629),  —  the  first  person  to  hold 
that  position.*  He  was  of  no  great  ability,  and  was  far  infe- 
rior as  a  preacher  to  Brewster;  but  he  was  a  minister  (of 
Episcopal  ordination),  and— unlike  Brewster— could  admin- 
ister the  sacraments,  which  had  not  before  been  en\oytA  at 
Plymouth,  unless  Lyford  may  for  a  few  months  have  con- 
ducted Eucharistic  celebrations  with  a  ritual  according  to 
whatever  his  frame  of  mind  (or  pretence)  may  have  been 
at  the  time-bcin^. 

At  about  the  same  time  came  one  Deacon  Richard  Master- 
son  from  Leyden,  where  in  1619  he  had  married  Maiy 

*  This  cue  h  doably  {mporfamt  tt  ilMmlng  llie  hoattlity  toward  Separttists 

still  felt  by  the  Englisli  rnrilans.  and  also  th.il  Plymouth  was  in  some  sort  an 
a»ylam  for  people  who  (or  opinion's  sake  could  not  domicile  at  Massachusetts 
Bay. 
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Goodall,  of  Leicester,  England.  In  1633  he  died,  and  the 
next  year  his  widow  became  Smidi'i  wife,  bringing  him  some 
property.  In  1656,  die  Flymottth  people  getting  tired  of  his 
ministratioiis.  Smith  left  their  pulpit  Several  yean  later  he 
removed  to  the  Bay,  and  preached  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea. 
In  1662  he  died  at  Boston,  leaving  an  estate  to  the  care  of 
his  stepson,  though  he  is  somewhat  involved  in  the  record 
with  another  literary  Ralph  Smith,  who  died  at  about  that 
time,  leaving  a  property  of  less  than  £40,  the  chief  items 
being  his  books,  "  a  small  hammer,"  and  an  alarm-clock 
worth  20s, 
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Ntw  Iawi%iinli. — **  Miqpflower  **  ■nd  *■  Vca/'^Tninttbg  Fipaieii 

—Mis*  RioblMrak 

IN  August,  1629,  the  renowned  "Mayflower"  came  from 
England  to  Salem,  under  Plymouth's  old  friend  Peirce ; 
and  in  her  came  thirty-five  Lcydcn  [)eoplc  on  their  way  to 
Plymouth.  The  next  May  (1630)  Peirce,  then  in  the  "  Lion," 
brought  a  somewhat  smaller  detachment,  which  he  landed  at 
Charlcslown,  whence  the  voyage  to  Plymouth  was  completed 
in  shallotHi.  As  both  tiiesc  companies  reached  the  Colony 
too  late  to  raise  a  crop  until  another  year,  their  maintenance 
was  at  first  a  serious  burden;  but  this  was  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  Undertakers  alone,  as  also  was  tiie 
cost  for  transportation  and  outfit. 

These  two  companies  comprised  the  weak  and  poor,  those 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  passage  having  been  left  to  do  so. 
But  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the  charges  paid.  In 
1628,  it  has  been  seen  that  a  first-class  passage  from  England 
to  Plymouth  cost  i  ts,  4d,  Now,  the  short  trip  from  Leyden 
to  England  was  added,  and  the  outlay  on  tiiese  immigrants 
(about  sixty)  was  £$$^9  or  some  £9  $s,  each.  There  were, 
to  be  sure,  some  heavy  bilb  for  clothing,  with  an  average  of 
nearly  two  pairs  of  shoes  to  each  person,  which  indicates  a 
remarkable  degree  of  poverty  among  the  beneficiaries.  Yet 
Bradford's  little  syndicate  not  only  assumed  this  untoward 
outlay,  but  never  called  for  repayment.  Several  brethren 
"  of  note,  and  better  discretion  and  government  among  them," 
also  came  over  on  their  own  account,  adding  strength  and 
means  to  the  Colony;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
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former  companies  proved  "  useful,"  as  Urodford  says,  aud 
"  such  as  feared  God."  ^ 

Some  of  the  ''Lion's"  people  complaining  of  AUeiton't 
flianagement,  Sheriey,  in  defending  his  co-agent,  wrote  to 
Bradford:  "Verity,  their  indiscreet  carriage  here  liath  io 
alMited  my  affection  toward  them,  as  were  Mrs.  Robinson 
well  over,  I  would  not  disburse  one  penny  for  the  rest."  It 
would  have  been  most  fortunate  for  Plymouth  if  these  com- 
plaints, whatever  they  were,  had  led  to  tlie  immediate  dis* 
charge  of  botli  Allerton  and  Sherley. 

The  above  quotation  lias  naturally  enough  given  rise  to  the 
idea  that  John  Robinson's  widow  was  one  of  the  "Lion's" 
company;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  she  ever 
came  to  America.  She  has  been  called  die  mother  of  Aim- 
ham  Robinson,  who  settled  at  Cape  Ann,  and  died  there  in 
1645  *  Leyden  census  of  1623  names  all  the  members 

of  die  Robinson  famity,  and  does  not  mention  an  Abraham. 
Their  son  Isaac  came  over  not  long  after  this  emigration  of 
1629-30,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  his  mother  in  that  con- 
nection. On  the  other  hand,  Hoornbeek  states  positively  that 
in  1658  Mrs.  Robinson  and  her  family  were  still  at  Leyden, 
where  they  had  recently  united  with  the  Dutch  Calvinist 
Church  with  such  formalities  as  would  seem  clearly  to  identify 
them. 

'  In  J>.srtlyn  put  the  average  Cost  of  clothing  to  cmigrnnts  from  Eng. 
land  to  lU>.->t  >u,  at  £^  each.  In  1629  good  shoes  for  ibc  lijy  C(jloni&ts  cu»t 
2J.  7./.  iK.r  i>.»ir. 

Uradford  puts  down  the  first  company  as  "  thirty-five  persons."  Prince  infert 
that  be  meant  thirty-five  /amiUtt ;  and  there  is  some  reason  fur  the  belief,— 
though  in  that  case  liradford  must  have  made  a  slip  of  the  |Kn.  Ital  the  tCJCt 
iolkms  Um  cnctty,  a*  his  ■tatcwoit  it  definite.  StUi,  if  we  svppose  the  emK 
gnats  he  mentiont  to  be  the  adahi,  with  twice  u  nuuiy  ehildren  and  youths  ta 

their  charge,  the  Uugc  outLiy  tK'comcs  reasonable. 

Half  a  century  later,  Judge  Svwall,  \A  litwlou,  went  to  luigland,  and  %A  course 
iadalfwl  fai  MMM  lasary.  Ills  oaltoy  one  way  was:  Cue,  £x  Jf- ;  cabb  ea> 
peaaei,jC4iiA4^t  total,     14^.  4^ 
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Rascalities  of  Allerton.  —  His  New  Maine  Trading-post.  —  Ashley  and 
WiUttt— -French  Pluoderen.  —  Sickness  and  Mortality  at  the  Bay. 

ALLERTON»  on  his  return  from  England  in  1629,  not 
onty  insulted  bis  associates  by  bringing  bade  MoftOQ» 

whom  tlicy  had  just  expelled  at  so  much  peril,  but  violated 
the  promises  so  solemnly  madCt  and  instructions  which  he 
had  himself  solicited.  He  bought  classes  of  goods  which 
he  was  ordered  not  to  get,  and  again  mixing  his  own  wares 
with  the  CoIon>''s,  had  by  the  way  sold  as  his  own  what- 
ever any  one  would  buy,  and  turned  the  remainder  over  to 
the  Plymouth  people  as  their  share.  The  Colony,  therefore^ 
though  paying  an  agent  to  provide  flieir  goods,  was  left  witii 
an  inadequate  stock  for  the  traffic  on  which  their  solvency 
depended.  Yet  Sherle/s  letters  vondied  so  strongly  for 
Allerton's  correctness,  and  urged  the  great  Importance  of  his 
continued  employment,  tiiat  he  was  sent  to  England  again 
In  1629. 

In  1^)30  Allerton  returned  with  information  that  he,  with 
the  London  partners  and  William  Peirce,  had  a  patent  of  land 
on  the  Penobscot,  where  Castine  now  is,  and  had  sent  one 
Edward  Ashley  to  open  trade  there  with  the  natives.  The 
Plymouth  partners  were  invited  to  join.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  expected  to  help  Ashlqr  wtth  men,  goods,  and  boats. 
This  scheme  was  very  distasteful  to  the  men  of  Flymotttfa. 
Ashley,  though  a  shrewd  tiader,  was  an  evil  liver,  having  once 
dwelt  among  the  savs^es,  going  naked  in  their  style,  and 
sharing  their  vices.  Yet  the  new  pos^  if  a  rival,  must  dam- 
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age  the  Kennebec  trade,  and  would  be  pushed  to  that  end  by 
Allerton  especially.  So  through  necessity  they  acceded,  and 
fitted  out  Ashley  with  wampum,  corn,  and  otlier  matters  very 
much  needed  for  themselves;  but  they  exacted  from  him 
a  bond  in  ;^500  not  to  be  unchaste  with  the  savages,  or  to 
sell  them  gunpowder;  and  also  required  Iiim  to  take  as  a 
co-agent  Thomas  WiUet»  an  excellent  young  business-man 
just  fiom  Leyden. 

Soon  it  was  found  that  the  English  partners,  ignoring  the 
necessities  of  Plymouth,  were  sending  abundant  goods  to 
Ashley,  while  the  latter  was  remitting  his  large  profits  entirely 
to  Lontlun,  in  di-src^Mul  t)f  his  debt  to  ri)'nuMilli.  h'or  want 
of  the  articles  supplied  him,  the  Plymouth  people  had  to  pur- 
chase trading-goods  for  their  own  use  from  chance  vessels, 
and  even  from  AUerton's  private  stores,  paying  in  beaver  at 
a  heavy  discount  Yet  even  then  they  felt  obliged  to  buy  a 
barque  for  the  use  of  the  Castine  post 

Before  a  year  (1630)  Ashl^was  detected  in  the  two  of- 
fences feared  from  him;  and  for  selling  gunpowder  to  the 
savages  had  been  sent  a  prisoner  to  England  by  the  English 
Council's  naval  authorities  on  the  coast. ^  His  stock  would 
have  been  confiscated;  but  Hraciford,  by  producing  Ashley's 
bond,  showed  that  due  precaution  had  beeji  used.  The  post 
was  then  turned  over  to  Willet  who  for  nearly  five  years 
conducted  a  very  profitable  trade  there. 

In  1632  (1631  O.S.),  while  WiUet  was  away  on  business, 
a  party  of  French  visited  his  post  Bradford  says  that "  many 
French  compliments  they  used  and  congees  they  made; "  but 
finding  the  place  in  charge  of  three  or  four  dull  servants,  they 
robbed  it  of  ;^^500  worth  of  goods  and  departed,  bidding  the 
disarmed  servants  tell  their  master  that  "some  of  the  Isle  of 
gentlemen"  had  been  there.    For  tliis  act  tlie  partners 

*  And  that  I  may  make  M  Mid  concerning  Vm,  after  some  time  of  impris- 
«wiBHmtB  in  je  Fleet,  by  ye  means  of  friends  be  wu  aet  at  liberty  and  intended 
to  come  over  againe ;  but  ye  I^rd  prevented  h,  for  He  liad  a  motion  made  to 

him  ljy  siiiiic  in.'xrcli.ints  to  ^c>c  into  Russia,  because  he  li.id  such  good  skill  in 
ye  beaver  trade,  the  which  he  accepted  of,  and  in  bis  returuc  home  was  caat 
away  at  sea}  tliis  waa  his  end. — Bm^riL 
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could  obtain  no  redress.  (It  will  be  seen  that  in  1635  Willet 
met  with  a  much  graver  disaster  of  a  like  nature.) 

In  tlie  summer  of  1630  there  was  still  so  much  sickness 
at  Massachusetts  Bay  that  Dr.  Fuller  was  once  more  called 
from  Plymouth.  July  8th  (N.  s.)  he  notes  that  he  went  to 
Mattnpnn  (Dorchester)  and  "let  some  twenty  of  these  peo- 
ples' blood."  Aiigust  4th  (Sunday)  he  and  VVinslow  were  at 
Salem,  when  there  came  a  letter  from  Governor  Winthrop, 
then  at  Charlestown,  upon  the  terrible  mortality  raging  from 
Salem  to  Dorchester,  and  desiring  the  Salem  Church  to  con- 
sider how  to  "  pacific  yc  Lord's  wrath."  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  fast  on  Friday,  August  9th  (n.  s.),  and  tiie  Pl3rmottth 
visitors  were  besought  to  write  home,  that  thehr  Church  might 
also  be  "  provocked  to  this  godly  worke,"— a  request  which 
met  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  Old  Colony.  For  many 
months  the  sickness  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  two 
hundred  graves  proved  its  malignancy.  Among  the  victims 
was  William  Gager,  the  new  Colony's  physician  and  a  member 
of  VVinthrop's  family.  He  was  pronounced  "  a  right  godly 
man,"  and,  like  his  brother  physician  of  Plymoutli,  was  the 
senior  deacon  of  his  church.  The  winter  of  1630-3 1 ,  like  that 
of  1620-21,  was  of  exceptional  mildness,  —  a  fact  most  fortu- 
nate for  the  SttfTerers.  In  the  rakldle  of  the  winter  Peirce  arrived 
once  more  in  the  "Lion/'  and  fortunately  brought  with  him 
a  large  supply  of  lemon-juice,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  deaths 
were  confined  to  the  "  discouraged."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
all  the  victims  were  from  those  who  arrived  in  the  Colony  in 
June  or  July  of  1629  or  1630.*  When  at  length  Dr.  Fuller 

>  We  conceive  that  this  diaeaae  pew  from  illsikt  at  tea,  and  proved 
Infectfom.— ff?ivMr<»/'i  Jintmnl. 

Hy  an  astonishing  miscalculntinn,  the  food  brought  by  Winthrop  was  alto- 
gether inMiflkknt,  and  a  famine  threatened;  reircc  was  therefore  hurried  back 
foe  rappliei*  The  eulfcrinfj  becatne  peat,  and  in  answer  to  some  clamorers 
Winthrop  showed  them  his  last  mcasare  of  flour  baking  in  his  nvcn.  Jnlinnon 
(*'  Wonder-working  Providence  ")  quotes  a  woman  as  saying :  "  My  husband  hath 
travelled  as  far  ••  Pljrmonth  (which  la  near  forty  niies),  and  hath  with  great  toil 
brought  a  little  corn  home  with  him;  and  l>cfore  that  is  spent,  the  I>ord  will 
assuredly  provide."  Fast-day  services  were  ordered}  but  tbej  were  changed  to 
fhoM  of  Thaalaflviiig  bj  the  pievloa*  airfval  (FbIk  f-i^  i^!3>3i)  of  Pdra* 
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could  be  spared  from  the  Bay,  it  is  thought  lie  was  accompa- 
nied to  Plymouth  by  the  grateful  Endicott  Governor  Win- 
throp  expressed  a  desire  to  go  with  him,  but  said  that  his 
executive  duties  would  not  permit  his  absence  for  two  hours.* 
Thus  again  was  the  New  Colony  indebted  to  the  Old  for  labors 
of  wisdom  and  mercy. 

whk  34  hhdi.  wheat  floor.  15  Midt.  peai»  4  Uub.  oatnnl,4  Ukb.liMf  and  poil^ 

and  15  cwt.  cheese,  butter,  suet,  etc. 

In  1639  for  each  passenger  to  Salem  was  provided  2  qts.  of  sweet  oil. 

In  1629  the  Ma^isachmellt  Company  in  England  contracted  with  I^mbert 
WUsoo,  "chirurg^oo*"  to  tern  the  Colony  "and  also  the  Indians,"  and  to  in> 
•tract  te  Ui  arts  one  or  more  yoaths,  "  of  which  Mr.  Hugenson's  son,  if  his 
father  approvelh,  may  be  one,  the  rather  because  he  hath  been  trained  up  in 
literatorc."  There  b  no  further  true  of  WUsoa ;  but  the  record  is  iutcrestinf  u 
showing  a  derire  for  larigBona  of  Hienny  culthration. 

John  I'ralt,  surgeon,  wasa  pioneer  at  Newtown  (Cambridge) ;  but  no  mcnliun 
is  made  of  the  arrival  o£  Rt^rt  Morley,  who  had  been  engaged  to  come  over 
Ibr  three  years  and  <*aerve  as  a  BAUSa  and  sukgkon  "  at  30  nobles  the  fint 
year,  30  nobles  the  teooodi  and  ao  marks  the  third.  (NoUc*:*!  «f  apooad} 
mark  =  2  nobles.) 

>  i6ja  Massachusetts  estaMislied  wages  as  follows:  Laborers,  6/,  a  day; 
building  mechanics.  i6d.i  ahw  meat  aad  driak.  In  this  year  the  Bay  peoftle 
began  to  use  the  naoia  **tom"  for  a  mni^pal  coKincatfaM. 
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The  Warwick  Patent.  —  The  Royal  Charter  and  Allerton's  Chicanery.  — 


The  "  Uaodmakl "  with  Immignnta —  The  Eddys.— ladtaa  UsMii- 


HE  Council  for  New  England  seat  over  in  1630,  a  new 


of  1621  establbhed  no  boundaries,  and  was  uncertain  or 
silent  on  many  points ;  but  this  new  instrument  defined  the 

grant  as  co-cxtcnsivc  with  the  present  Massacluisrtts  counties 
of  riyniouth,  Bristol,  and  Barnstable  (save  liinghani  aiul 
Hull),  with  so  much  of  Rhode  Island  as  lies  east  of  Black- 
stone  River  and  Narragansct  Bay.  It  was  also  to  extend  io 
the  west  as  far  as  the  utmost  parts  of  Pokancikct,  and  was 
to  follow  the  middle  of  the  river  and  bay  to  the  sea.  This 
clearly  included  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  (Aquiday) ;  but 
an  adverse  claim  was  made,  and  some  yean  later  Bradford 
yielded  to  it  The  patent  also  fixed  the  bounds  of  Ply- 
mouth's tract  on  the  Kennebec.  This  reached  from  the 
present  Augusta,  some  thirteen  miles  down  the  stream,  to 
Cobbiseconte  Falls,  and  extended  fifteen  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  with  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  jurisdiction 
over  tlie  river  within  these  bounds. 

This  patent  ran  to  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates, 
and  assigns,  leaving  him  (like  John  Pcirce  in  1622)  to  decide 
who  should  be  Im  associates,  if  anybody ;  or,  if  he  pleased, 
to  make  himself  lord  of  the  manor  and  hold  the  Colonbts  as 
his  tenants  and  subordinates.  It  gave  him  and  his,  authority 
to  make  and  repeal  laws  and  ordinances  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England;  to  decide  who  might  abide  on  their  land* 


ness. 


The  Peirce  patent 
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and  to  "  cxpulsc,  repel,  and  resist  by  force  of  arms  "  all  who 
without  leave  should  seek  to  dwell  within  their  limits,  or  to 
traffic  with  the  natives  there,  or  make  any  annoyance;  and 
the  ships  and  goods  of  intruders  might  l>e  forfeited.  No 
inhabitant  under  the  patent  should  be  controlled  by  any 
general  governor  acting  under  the  Council,  except  for  public 
defence  or  summons  to  court.  The  grant,  made  in  fcc-sinipic, 
was  to  include  every  right  possessed  by  llic  Council  iisclf, 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  power  of  conveyance.  This  was 
not  to  include  the  coining  of  money,  and  required  for  the 
Crown  one>fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  ^Iver  ore  found,  and 
another  fifth  for  the  Council. 

This  patent,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  President  of 
the  Council  for  New  England,  on  Jan.  13, 1629  (o.  s.),  answer- 
ing to  Jan.  23, 1630  (n.  s.),  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Plymouth 
registry  of  dcctis.  It  was  long  missing,  and  in  1741  was 
rescued  from  private  hands.^  The  Council  appointed  Captain 
Standish  its  attorney  to  enter  on  the  grant,  and  after  taking 
possession  in  its  name,  to  deliver  full  "  possession  and  seizin" 
to  Bradford  or  his  representatives.  In  Standish's  absence, 
Wtnslow,  Howland,  or  Alden  might  act  for  him.  Alden 
finally  did  so,  in  presence  of  James  Cudworth,  William 
Clarke,  and  Nathaniel  Morton,  who  certified  to  the  fact  on 
the  patent.  (The  ceremony  was  probably  performed  by 
**  turf  and  twig,"  in  which  the  grantor  publicly  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  land  by  cutting  up  a  small  turf  and  clipping  a 
twig;  no  objection  being  made  to  this  exercise  of  proprietor- 
ship, he  then  gave  the  turf  and  twig  to  the  new  owner,  and 
the  delivery  was  complete.) 

The  Council  by  its  charter  had  all  the  rights  which  it  thus 
amply  conveyed,  and  even  more;  but  lawyers  differ  as  to  its 
power  of  transfer,  some  holding  that  Plymouth  (through 
Bradford)  merely  derived  ownership  of  the  land,  writh  control 
of  the  inhabitants  and  trade  under  the  English  laws,  but  not 
the  right  to  create  a  form  of  government  and  enforce  laws  of 
its  own  making.  But  the  Colonial  policy  of  England  was 
'  See  misaidvmturct  of  "Fierce  Paleat,"  p«ge  197. 
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then  vague,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  allow  chartered 
companies  to  exercise  or  transfer  their  privileges  much  as 
they  chose,  provided  there  ensued  no  harm  to  the  revenue, 
and  no  diaorider.  The  "Warwick  patent,"  as  it  is  caUed»  was 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  unwritten  law»  which  their  King 
regarded  nearly  as  much  as  he  did  his  own  parchment  char- 
ters, though  they  had  seals  "  as  broad  as  the  house  floor,"  as 
"Bradford  expressed  it.  England  found  no  fault  with  the 
sclf-j:jovcrnmcnt  of  Plymouth,  even  while  endeavoring  through 
a  score  of  years  to  subvert  the  liberties  granted  Massachu- 
setts l^ay  by  the  ponderous  charter  of  Charles  I.  The  patent 
was  practically  valid  to  its  full  extent,  and  so  continued  till, 
in  tiie  next  generation,  Andros  trampled  down  iUi  bw.  Still, 
the  "  Mayflower"  Compact  remained  the  fundamental  law,  and 
was  affectionately  regarded  till  the  end  of  the  Colony.  The 
patent  was  chiefly  for  outside  use ;  for,  if  of  less  noble  or^n 
than  the  self-evolved  charter,  it  was  incomparably  more 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  non-residents. 

A  royal  charter  was  still  desired,  and  the  agents  at  London 
brought  influences  to  bear,  which  led  the  King  to  order  one 
drawn  as  liberal  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  I-ord  Keeper 
and  tlic  solicitor  expedited  it;  but  the  motive-power  was 
costly,  and  Sherley  wrote  to  Bradford,  "  many  locks  must  "* 
be  opened  widi  die  silver,  nay,  the  golden  key  1 "  At  length 
the  charter  reached  the  Lord  Treasurer  for  his  action  on 
what  concerned  the  customs.  Allerton  and  Sherley,  without 
authority  from  Plymouth,  had  put  in  a  clause  freeing  her 
imports  into  England  from  duties  for  seven  years,  and  out- 
ward cargoes  for  twenty-one  years.  This  the  Lord-Treasurer 
refused  to  pass  without  a  vote  of  the  King's  Council,  which 
action  had  not  been  secured  when  the  time  Ctimc  for  Allerton 
to  go  home  in  the  "  Lion "  with  Peirce,  leaving  the  matter 
with  a  solicitor.  Sherley  wrote  that  there  was  no  doubt  of 
success  if  their  agent  could  at  once  come  back,  and  that 
therefore  the  Plymouth  people  should  urge  Allerton  to  return, 
"and  his  wife  to  spare  him  this  one  year  more  to  finnh  diis 
great  and  weighty  matter." 
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This  effort  had  cost  iTsoo,  and  —  thus  was  the  result  —  the 
charter  was  never  again  heard  from.  It  would  have  passed 
the  seals  without  question  but  for  the  surreptitious  clause. 
Bradford  thioks  it  might,  as  it  was,  but  for  Allerton's  secret 
plan  to  secnre  a  reappotnliiieat^  kk  pwsnaaoe  of  iriiidi  he 
dictated  Sherky's  letter.  Some  of  the  UadertakeiB  wiged 
Allerton's  dismisaal;  but  otfaeis  pleaded  Shetle/s  approval 
of  him,  and  the  £act  that  his  dismissal  would  grieve  his  father- 
m-law.  Elder  Brewster,  which  would  be  worse  than  losing 
money.  In  an  unfortunate  moment  of  weak  amiability* 
AUerton  was  sent  back  the  next  autumn. 

In  November,  1630,  came  into  IMymouth  the  "  Handmaid," 
under  John  Grant,  twelve  weeks  from  Southampton.  All 
her  masts  had  been  carried  away;  of  her  twenty-eight  cows, 
ten  had  died ;  but  her  passengers  (about  sixty)  were  all  well. 
As  two  of  the  latter,  rated  as  "gentlemen,"  desired  to  settle 
at  Boston,  Staadish  carried  diem  there;  but  die  Bty  people 
refnsed  to  receive  them,  because,  as  Winthrop  says,  thqr  had 
"  no  testimony.'*  Probably  these  passengers  all  remained  at 
Flj^nouth,  and  were  largely  made  up  of  those  more  sub- 
stantial people  who,  as  the  rear-guard  of  the  immigration 
from  the  I^yden  community,  now  came  at  their  own  expense. 
Amonj^  them  were  John  and  Samuel,  sons  of  William  Eddy, 
of  Cranbrook,  England.  John,  with  his  wife  Amy,  removed 
to  Watcrtown  (near  Boston)  in  1633,  and  of  their  eight 
children,  the  eldest  was  a  daughter,  whom  they  named  FH- 
grim.  Samuel  remained  at  Plymouth.  The  poster!^  of  these 
brothers  has  caused  the  famQy  name  to  be  honorably  known 
in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

In  1630-31  the  Indians  were  ver>'  uncjuict.  The  Mo- 
hawks  ravaged  the  Nipmucks,  and  one  hundred  Tarrantines 
came  from  Maine  in  canoes  to  Ipswich  River,  and  crossing 
overland,  killed  seven  of  the  peaceful  natives  at  Sagus  * 
(Lynn)  ;  but  hearing  the  alarm-guns  of  the  whites,  safely  re- 
treated with  much  spoil.  Chickatabut,  of  the  Neponsets, 
was  hostile  to  IMymouth  on  account  of  the  attack  in  1623; 
*  Sec  InUtaj)  proaaocuUium  -,  page  116,  Bote  2. 
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but  he  was  very  friendly  with  the  Massachusetts  settlers.  In 
various  directions  the  savages  desired  a  war,  not  from  any 
alleged  grievance,  but,  as  Winthrop  says,  to  phiiulcr  "  our 
stuff"."  When  a  superior  and  an  inferior  race  co-inhabit, 
some  individual  wrongs  are  inevitable,  and  for  thcni  the  in- 
ferior race  will  be  quite  as  likely  as  the  other  to  be  respon- 
sible; but  the  two  pioneer  Colonies  of  New  England,  from 
iifst  to  last,  made  eveiy  possible  effort  to  secure  more  than 
justice  to  the  aborigines,  and  to  treat  them  with  philanthropy. 
Their  kindness  to  die  Indians  immediately  around  them  had 
now  its  efTcct  in  preserving  a  precarious  peace  with  those 
farther  away.* 

'  The  justice  of  the  Bay  (  ninny  was  curiously  shown  In  1631.  *'  Mr.  Josiah 
Plaistow,"  for  stealing  lour  h.^-kcis  of  corn  from  the  Iiidi.ins,  was  Fcntcnced  to 
rctiam  them  eight  baskets,  be  fined  £i,  and  no  more  to  have  the  title  of  "  Mr.," 
Imt  to  be  called  Joilah  Plaistow  only.  Hit  two  aervants,  for  aiding  him,  were 
whippeil,  thfy  having  no  money  or  titles  to  lose. 

In  i6ji  was  a  marl(cd  exhibition  of  the  kind  feeling  which  had  grown  up 
between  Ptymovth  and  the  Cape  tribes.  In  Janaaty  Rfchaid  Garrett^  a  aboe* 
maker  at  Hoston,  sailed  for  I'lymouth  with  his  d.iughler  and  four  aieil*  Mmt 
the  Gurnet  a  storm  struck  them,  their  stone  hillock  broke  in  piccts,  and  aftar 
several  hews  tbefar  boat  atranded  on  the  Cape.  LMidhifb  they  fbuml  no  f ael. 
Two  men  ^t.irtc'l  on  foot  for  Plymouth,  and  seven  miles  nlonj^  met  two  squawit 
whose  husbands  were  dose  at  hand.  Next  day  one  of  the  Indians  went  forward 
with  them;  but  one  of  the  whites  died  at  the  Manomet  trading-house,  and  the 
other  on  reaching  Plymouth.  In  the  mean  time  the  second  Indian  husband 
had  gone  back  to  the  Iraat,  where,  building  a  wigwam  over  the  four  sufferers  and 
making  a  fire,  he  carefully  nursed  them.   Garrett  soon  dying,  the  Indian  with 

tonaahawkchqniied  in  the  frossa  ground  sgravnelgfaiaca  inches  deep,  and  to 
protect  the  body  from  wehres  brosght  wood  snd  mad^  a  pile  over  the  spot 
Itradford  had  by  that  time  sent  a  relief  boat  from  riymoiith,  but  yet  another 
man  died  on  the  spot  from  gangrene.  The  only  survivors,  the  Garrett  girl  and 
Henry  Harwood,  a  "  godly  young  man**  from  Boston,  were  taken  to  PlymoaUi, 

Dr.  Fuller  was  obliged  to  extend  surgical  treatment  to  the  man  ;  anri  when,  sis 
weeks  later,  the  latter  was  able  to  take  Garrett's  luckless  shallop  for  Boston,  he 
was  caught  in  a  siadlar  storm,  and  had  another  narrow  csespe.  He  recovered 

twenty  nobles  from  Garrett's  estate,  —  probably  because  the  craft  had  not  been 
properly  manned  and  provided.  Doubtless  the  Indians  were  well  rewarded,  for 
Bradford  was  very  scrupulous  in  such  cases.  The  natives  on  Cape  Cod  were  so 
nearly  isolated  from  the  others  that  they  soon  fell  into  many  ways  of  civilized 
life;  and  they  ami  their  successors  ever  remained  fast  friends  of  the  whites. 
Indeed,  the  very  extensive  missionary  labor  among  them  was  far  more  effective 
and  enduring  tliaa  the  justly  famed  work  in  Maasaduuetts  oi  John  £Uot.  (See 
noce^  p.  193.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVII, 


Jdin  OUIiogtOD.  — His  Crime  and  ExecatkNi.— Hto  FMBily  and  their 

Failings. 

JOHN  BILLINGTON,  foisted  into  the  "Mayaower  "  by 


J  some  supposed  enemy  of  the  Pilgrims,  had  ever  been 
profane  and  turbulent^  Cushman,  as  the  Adventurers'  agienl^ 
in  1621  probably  tried  to  discipline  him;  for  in  162$  Brad- 
ford wrote  to  the  former,  "  Billington  still  rails  against  you, 
and  threatens  to  arrest  you,  I  know  not  wherefore.  He  is  a 
knave,  and  so  will  live  and  die!  "  In  1630  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  Billington  charged  John  Newcomen,  a  young  man, 
with  interfering  with  his  hunting,  and  at  length  waylaid  him. 
Ncvvcomcn  ran  beiund  a  tree;  but  liillington  shot  at  him,  and 
gave  him  a  wound  which,  after  several  days,  proved  fatal.* 
A  grand  jury  found  a  bill,  and  a  petit  jury  convicted  the 
murderer. 

The  doubt  as  to  the  Warwick  patent's  power  to  give  its 

grantees  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  their  own  laws,  is  con- 
sidered a  modern  question ;  and  it  is  thought  —  a  not  long- 
understood  fact  —  that  an  nhle-bodicd  inhabitant  adds,  at 
present  rates,  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  mercantile 
valuation  of  a  community.  Yet  liillington  had  reasoned  out 
both  these  matters,  and  boldly  claimed  tiiat  the  authorities 
had  no  right  to  inflict  deatli,  but  by  so  doing  would  render 
themselves  liable  as  murderers,  but  even  were  it  otherwise, 

I  It  will  be  retneinbered  that  Billington  was  the  first  malefactor  in  New  Ply- 
mouth, he  being  adjudged  in  1621  to  Ijc 'Maid  neck  and  heeU  "  for  insubordt- 
nation.    See  p.  160. 

*  He  sbote  him  wiUi »  gune,  wberol  h«  dyed.— iffnft^Smt 
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they  could  not  afford  to  rob  their  still  weak,  indebted,  and 
cndan^crc<l  Colony  of  a  strong,  indiistriotis  lioiischoldcr. 
Doubt  enough  was  raised  in  some  directions  to  cause  a  ref- 
of  the  matter  to  Wlnilirop  and  tlie  other  leaders 
newly  arrived  at  the  Bay,  whose  antfiority  iinder  the  Crown 
was  above  question.  They  decided  tliat  BUIington  "ought 
to  die,  and  the  land  be  purged  from  blood."  Then  the  sen- 
tence was  executed  (in  September). 

The  infliction  of  the  law's  extreme  penalty  is  ever,  to  a 
well-constituted  mind,  a  grievous  circumstance;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  siicli  an  event  occurrinfr  in  the  Old  Colony, 
tin-  evil  life  of  the  victim  was  forgotten  in  the  recollection 
that  lie  had  been  one  of  the  original  conipany,  sharing  in  the 
terrors  of  the  first  wnter,  and  bearing  his  part  in  all  the  after 
sacrifices  and  adventures, — for  the  very  defects  of  hb  charac- 
ter were  such  as  could  not  well  permit  him  to  be  a  coward  or 
a  laf^rd.  In  tlie  early  perils  and  triumphs  he  had  joined ; 
and  that  sncli  a  one,  whatever  his  demerits,  should  die  by 
the  executioner's  hand,  was,  as  Bradford  remarks,  **  a  matter 
of  great  sadness  unto  them." 

Billiiif^ton's  name  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  one  of  iil-omcn. 
His  widow  snccccclcd  to  his  farm  at  Plain  Dcaiin^j  (two  miles 
north  of  l'l)  niouth  Rock),  and  for  her  cattle  was,  in  1636, 
authorized  by  the  court  to  mow  the  adjacent  grass;  but 
"what  is  too  much  for  her"  was  to  go  to  Deacon  John 
Doane.  A  controversy  ensued,  doubtless  as  to  this  "too 
much,"  and  the  deacon,  charging  the  dame  with  slander, 
sued  for  £100  damages.  The  court  gave  the  complainant 
nothing;  but  evidently  finding  the  slander  very  flaf^rant, 
sentenced  the  defendant  to  a  fine  of  to  sit  in  the  stocks, 
and  to  be  publicly  whipped.  In  1638  the  widow  pave  the 
farm  to  her  only  living  child  in  terms  which  sound  oddly 
now;  for  she  declared  the  gift  to  be  from  "  the  natural  love 
I  bear  unto  Francis  Billington,  my  natural  son."  Later  in 
that  year  she  married  with  Gregory  Armstrong,  at  which 
time  she  had  two  cows,  a  house,  garden,  and  land  for  fifteen 
hundred  hills  of  corn.  If  she  survived,  she  was  to  have  all 
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Armstrong's  properly,  **  except  soim  things  Ibr  Ms  fHeods.'' 

If  he  survived,  he  was  to  retain  the  use  of  her  property,  but 
was  to  give  two  yearling  heifers  to  "  the  natural  children  of 
Francis  Biilington,  the  said  Eleanor's  natural  son."  The  word 
"natural"  was  then  used  to  distinguish  one's  own  child  from  a 
step-child,  child-in-law,  or  adopted  child ;  and  it  often  occurs 
in  the  records,  to  the  misleading  of  careless  and  censorious 
readers.  (Thus,  in  i68s»  WiHte  Walker  was  eiccttsed  from 
training  because  he  was  weak,  and  also  had  "  two  natural 
sons"  in  the  train-band;  and  in  1686  Isaac  Robinson,  son  of 
the  Leyden  pastor,  conve]^  land  to  hb  "natural  son* 
Peter,  —  meaning  his  son  by  nature.) 

Armstrong  died  at  Plymouth,  November,  1650.  Of  his 
wife  the  records  make  no  mention  after  1642 ;  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  in  her  later  life  she  enjoyed  a  period  of  that  tran- 
quillity to  which  she  had  so  long  been  a  stranj^cr. 

Francis  Biilington,  in  1634,  married  Christian  I'enn,  widow 
of  Francb  Eaton.  They  proved  a  thriftless  pair,  and  were 
forced  to  bind  out  most  or  all  of  their  e^t  children.  (Their 
son  JomfAi  was  placed  with  John  Cooke;  and  on  a  charge  of 
enticing  him  to  frequent  absences  it  was  ordered  that,  during 
any  of  his  iuture  truancies,  his  parmti  should  both  sit  in  the 
stocks  on  lecture-days.)  Francis  was  occasionally  sued  and 
fined,  and  was  once  sentenced  to  pay  20^.,  or  be  whipped, 
on  some  petty  matter ;  '  but  besides  frequent  appearance  in 
court  as  plaintiff,  defendant,  or  culprit,  he  was  in  later  life  on 
various  committees,  boards  of  reference,  and  other  boilics, 
which  suggests  his  good  standing.  His  son  Joseph  was  in 
constant  disgrace,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  viciousness 
without  the  energy  of  his  grandlather;  but  several  of  the 
family  became  excellent  members  of  socie^. 

Rrasont  have  already  been  given  for  the  belief  that  Bii- 
lington Sea  was  discovered  by  John  die  Senior,  and  that  the 

*  In  1638  he  was  fined  \is.  for  smoking  in  the  highway.  In  1647  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  Wiiliatn  llanhury  two  barreUof  tar,  —  which  disproves  the  often- 
•tated  idea  tint  tar-making  was  fint  fatiodiioed  telo  ilM  Coloay  bf  Ite  voitlvy 
TlMMaM  CofMn  for^TC  jrcan  later. 
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name  Francis,  given  in  Mourt's  Relation,  is  due  to  a  slip 

of  the  pen  or  an  error  of  the  copyist.  One  can  hardly  won- 
der too  much  that,  beyond  a  few  streets,  the  public  places  of 
Plymouth  so  rarely  bear  the  names  interwoven  with  her  early 
history,  and  that  the  few  exceptions  commemorate  Allcrton 
the  treacherous,  Shcrley  the  defrauder,  and  Biilington  tlic 
malefactor. 
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AUerton't  Finale. —Trade  at  the  Bay.  —  Massachusetts  Encroachmenta. 
— lU^  WilUaaa. — Pdice  bringa  lira.  Wiathrop  in  tlie  "Lion.** 

BY  163 1  Allerton's  falsc-dcalmg  had  become  so  conspicu- 
ous that  liis  further  cin[)loymcnt  was  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  so  far  neglected  the  duty  for 
which  he  was  paitl,  that  he  aUogetlier  omitted  to  send  over 
the  annual  stock  of  trading-goods,  though  the  resulting  disas* 
ter  was  averted  by  Winslow,  who  had  gone  to  England  to 
investigate.  The  wearisome  detail  of  Allerton's  wrongdoing 
may  be  found  in  Bradford's  Histoiy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  was  now  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Ilis  five  voyages  to  ICng- 
land  had  involved  his  associates  in  no  small  loss;  but  his 
course  had  been  approved  and  abetted  by  Sherley.  Yet  now 
that  Allerton  lost  credit,  Sherley  beg.m  to  cry  out  against 
him,  and  rejoice  that  his  career  hail  been  stepped.  Hut 
Ilalherly,  one  of  Sherley's  partners,  retained  conlulence  in 
Allerton,  and  proved  it  by  signing  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  the 
Plymouth  partners,  which  brought  him  much  loss. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Allerton  left  Plymouth.  His  domicile 
was  probably  there  till  1634;  though  from  1632-3  he  was 
busy,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Machias,  waging  a  wild  but 
damaging  competition  against  that  Penobscot  traile  into  which 
he  had  forced  his  IMymouth  brethren.  In  1633  his  (third) 
wife,  Fear  Brewster,  died  at  Plymouth.  The  next  year  he  was 
taxed  there  for  the  last  time ;  but  it  may  have  been  from  a 
reluctance  to  part  with  a  name  once  so  honored  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  recorded  on  the  list  of  freemen  until  1637.  In 
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1644,  Elder  Brewster  was  still  supporting  his  grandson,  Isaac 
Allcrton,  Jr.,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  1650. 
Allerton's  Machias  post  was  pillaged  by  the  French  m  1653, 

to  his  great  loss;  his  pinnace  was  wrecked  next  year;  and  a 
year  later  another  of  his  pinnaces  was  lost  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  which  gave  name  to  Thachcr's  Island.  The  same  year 
(1635)  his  ^rcat  fishing-station  at  Marblchcad  was  burned, 
and  lie  was  warned  to  remove  from  the  town.  In  1636  he 
was  partially  wrecked.  In  1637  he  was  in  London,  showing 
the  malice  which  persons  so  oflcn  exhibit  toward  those  whom 
they  have  wronged,  and  endeavoring  to  harm  both  Fljrmouth 
and  the  Bay.^  A  few  years  later  he  was  trading  at  Man- 
hattan.  In  1644,  with  his  fourth  wife  (Joanna  ),  he  was 

cast  away  in  a  snow-storm  at  Scituate,  but  with  no  loss  of  life. 
Finally  settling  at  New  Ilavcn,  where  his  "  house  with  four 
porches "  is  still  notable,  he  continued  to  traffic  by  water 
between  that  place  and  Manhattan,  with  his  son  Isaac  as  a 
partner,  till  his  death  in  1659.  His  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
public  square  at  New  Haven.  But  the  wrong-doer's  Nemesis 
followed  him  to  his  grave;  and  he,  who  in  early  I'lymoulh 
had  stood  second  only  to  Bradford,  and  had  been  the  wcaltlii- 
cst  of  the  Colonists  and  their  trusted  representative  abroad, 
died  insolvent  in  reputation  and  estate. 

When  in  163 1  the  great  sickness  ended  at  the  Bay,  trade 
became  brisk.  Nearly  everythUig  was  in  demand,  and  prices 
were  so  high  that  flour  was  about  seventeen  shillings  a  bushel, 
and  peas  fourteen  shillings.  Everything  that  Plymouth  had 
to  sell  was  readily  taken,  especially  in  exchange  for  horses 
and  neat  cattle.  But  the  energy  of  Massachusetts  liay  was 
not  restrained  by  courtesy,  gratitude,  or  legal  rights.  A  pin- 
nace, blown  by  a  storm  into  Plymouth  Harbor,  was  found  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  Boston  authorities  on  a  surreptitious 
trading  trip  within  Plymouth's  boundaries,  as  had 'been  done 
before.  Bradford  sent  her  home,  and  notified  die  Massachu- 
setts Government  that  such  depredations  on  Plymouth  must 

>  Whitlow,  who  wat  atao  fai  London,  wrote  to  Winthrop,  Sen.!  AUertoo 
"lofdh  Millier  jon  nor  u." 
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stop,  or  ihcy  would  be  resisted  "  even  to  the  spending  of  our 
lives."  Winthrop  replied,  and  Bradford  rejoined  vi|^orously; 
but  the  letters  are  lost  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  illicit  traffic 
ended. 

In  the  early  autumn  the  Plymouth  pulpit  made  a  notable 
acquisition.  Roger  Williams/  soon  after  landing  (February, 
1630-1),  was  unanimously  invited  liy  tlw  Boston  Church  to 
fill  their  pulpit  during  the  absence  of  Fiotor  Wilson  in  Eng- 
land. Williams  demanded  as  a  condition  that  the  members 
express  their  repentance  for  having  ever  communed  or  even 
worshipped  with  the  Church  of  England,  and,  further,  that 
they  prohibit  their  members  from  thereafter  attending  such 
worship  during  occasional  visits  to  England,  even  if  no  other 
services  might  be  available.  The  Boston  Church  very  prop- 
erly refusing  to  do  this,  Williams  rejected  their  call  and  went 
to  Salem.  It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  any  person  should  have 
left  the  Boston  of  1631  because  be  Ibund  there  a  religious 
liberality  which  amounted  to  a  sin;  but  the  surprise  is  in- 
creased many  fold  when  the  person  so  departing  is  found  to 
have  been  Roger  Williams. 

Salem  was  ready  to  receive  the  young  preacher  as  an  as- 
sistant pastor;  but  he  had  begun  to  contest  the  validity  of 
the  King's  charter  in  a  way  which,  if  permitted,  would  much 
imperil  the  existence  of  the  government.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Colony  therefore  requested  the  Salem  Church  to  with- 
hold action  until  their  new  teacher's  views  should  be  more 
clearly  understood.  Williams  cut  short  tiie  controversy  by 
leaving  Massachusetts  and  going  to  Hyniouth.  He  was  there 
placed  in  the  Pilgrim  pulpit  as  the  colleague  of  Smith,  in 
contrast  with  whom,  his  freshness  and  vigor  proved  highly 
acceptable.  With  all  honor  to  the  Roger  Williams  of  after 
years,  the  plain  fact  must  be  stated  that  he  left  Boston  in 
1 63 1  because  tlie  theological  hardness  tliere  was  too  liberal 

•  Williams  was  born  in  Wales,  1599-1603  (?).  In  1621  Sir  Edward  Coke 
procured  him  a  schularsliip  in  Sutton  Hospital  (now  Charter  Iluuse).  lie 
entered  Pembroke  CoUcge,  Uxiord,  in  i6t^  obuining  aa  "  A.  li."  in  1617.  (See 
Clup.  XLII.) 
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for  him.  Plymoath  had  no  charter  to  be  assailed  or  lost,  and 

she  WAS  sufficiently  liberal  to  tolerate  illiberality. 

In  November  (1631)  the  indomitable  Peiroe  brought  the 
"Lion"  again  to  Boston.  Among  his  passengers  was  John 
Eliot,  who,  though  yet  to  win  a  deathless  fame,  was  little 
noticed  in  the  public  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  Governor 
VVinthrop's  wife  and  family.  The  Bay  people  had  ever  a 
high  respect  for  oflicial  dignity,  though  their  favor  was  often 
fickle;  while,  on  the  odier  hand,  their  Flymootfi  ndghbors 
were  very  constant,  but  not  enthusiastic.  It  was  now  tiiought 
a  delicate  compliment  to  receive  the  lady  with  a  turn-out  of 
the  whole  militia.  The  second  day  after,  the  substantials  and 
luxuries  of  the  Colony  came  pourii^  in  to  the  Governor's 
great "  framed  house ; "  and  there  was  such  universal  feasting 
in  honor  of  the  arrival  that  the  grateful  Winthrop  declared  it 
a  great  marvel  that  so  much  people  and  food  could  be  got 
together  in  I^oston  at  such  short  notice.  Some  two  weeks 
later  Governor  Bradford  came  up  from  Plymouth  and  paid  his 
respects  to  Mrs.  Winthrop.  Of  course  due  honor  awaited 
him  at  Boston's  executive  mansion ;  but  he  preferred  to  slip 
down  the  harbor  and  spend  the  night  on  board  the  '*  Lion  " 
with  his  old  friend  Captun  Peurce.  Bradford  was  impatient 
of  ceremony  or  parade ;  and  it  may  well  be  nipposed  that  the 
aristocratic  formalists  at  the  Bay  were  far  less  congenial  to 
him  than  the  intelligent  veteran  of  the  "  Lion." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  GARDINER'S  ESCAPADES. 

IN  1630  came  to  Boston  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  *'  Knieht 
of  the  Sepulchre,"  who  expressed  a  desire  to  fonalcc 

the  world  and  pursue  **a  godly  course,"  even  to  supporting 
himself  by  humble  pursuits;  and  who  sought  admission  to 
the  church.  Finallv,  at  Ncponsct  River,  seven  miles  out  from 
Boston,  he  began  liousekeeping  with  two  servants  and  **a 
comely  young  woman  whom  he  called  his  cousin." 

The  next  winter  Captain  Pcirce,  returning  to  Boston  with 
the  "  Lion,*'  said  that  in  London  he  had  visited  two  ladies  who 
had  each  been  married  and  deserted  by  Gardiner,  and  11^0 
now, "  condoling  each  other's  estate,"  were  living  together. 
They  had  both  written  to  Winthrop.  The  first  wife  only 
asked  the  truant's  safe  return  to  his  duty;  while  the  other, 
whom  he  had  robbed  of  costly  jewels,  plate,  and  linen,  mildly 
desired  his  "destruction  Un  his  foul  abuse."  One  of  the  in- 
jured ladies,  exi)rcssing  her  opinion  of  the  knight's  "  cousin  " 
with  extreme  pl.iinness,  desired  her  return  to  ICnglaiul  along 
with  Sir  Christopher. 

It  was  resolved  to  ship  the  couple  back  to  London,  and  a 
force  was  sent  to  bring  them  to  Boston.  The  knight  was  wary, 
and  fled,  fully  armed,  to  the  woods.  His  housekeeper  was 
taken  to  Boston.  But  Dudley  declared  her  to  be  *'  impenitent 
and  close;"  she  would  only  admit  that  her  name  was  Maiy 
Grove,  that  Sir  Christopher  and  she  had  until  recently  been 
Cathoh'cs,  hut  were  now  Protestants,  and  that  the  knight  had 
formerly  a  wife  in  luirupc,  but  slic  was  dead.    Grim  Dudley 
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dismissed  the  case  with  the  remark :  "  So  we  have  taken  order 
to  send  her  to  the  two  wives  in  Old  Kngland,  and  let  them 
search  her  further  1 "  Still,  he  calls  her  "  a  gentlewoman." 

Soon  after,  the  Indians  told  Bradford  that  Gardiner  vna 
lurking  about  Namasket  (Middleborou^),  and  naively  asked 
leave  to  kill  him.  Bradford,  sternly  forbidding  Uiehr  harming 
the  man,  hired  them  to  bring  him  in.  The  savages  had 
a  fear  of  the  knight's  weapons;  but  by  the  upsetting  of 
his  canoe  as  he  was  escaping  from  them  across  Namasket 
River,  he  lost  his  pjun  and  rapier.  Scrambling  ashore,  he 
stood  at  bay  with  his  daj^jrcr;  but  the  natives,  beating  this 
from  his  hands  with  long  poles,  captured  him. 

Gardiner,  when  the  Indians  led  him  into  Plymouth  like 
sonic  wild  bcxst,  was  found  witli  his  arms  very  sore  and  much 
swelled,  from  the  blows  given  to  disarm  Mm.  Bradford,  cen- 
surmg  the  Indians  for  the  violence  they  had  used,  treated  the 
knight  with  much  hospitality,  and  provided  hhn  with  such 
surgical  treatment  as  quickly  healed  his  injuries.  At  length 
Captain  Underbill  came  from  Boston  and  took  Gardiner  back 
as  a  prisoner.  Bradford  kindly  besought  VVinthrop's  leniency 
for  the  knight,  and  was  assured  that  while  "  no  hard  measure  " 
had  been  intended,  "  he  shall  speed  the  better  for  your  mciHa- 
tion."  With  a  thoughtfulncss  not  alw.ays  or  often  shown  in 
the  future,  Massachusetts  insisted  on  paying  I'lymouth  for  all 
her  cost  and  trouble. 

The  errant  pair  were  not  sent  to  England,  though  until  re- 
cent researches'  the  contrary  has  thmys  been  stated.  They 
remained  several  months  at  Boston,  where  the  knight  was 
rather  an  honored  guest  than  a  prisoner.  In  August,  1631, 
Thomas  Purchase  of  Maine  visited  Boston.  In  1628  he  had 
settled  where  is  now  Brunswick;  and  in  1654,  being  the  leader 
of  that  region  (Merrymeeting  Bay),  he  was  placed  over  it  as 
magistrate,  by  Plymouth,  whom  the  English  GovcriHiicnt  had 
ordered  to  extend  its  authority  there.  Purcliase  married 
Mary  Grove  on  tliis  Boston  visit,  and  not  only  took  her  to  his 

'  Bv  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr..  whose  article  in  "  Harper's  MoatUy," 
March,  iHSj,  made  known  the  connection  of  Purchase  with  the  case. 
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Maine  home,  but  also  for  the  next  year  had  Sir  Christopher 
as  a  guest.  This  implies  that  tlie  scandal  in  the  case  had 
come  to  be  disbelieved,  or  that  Mr.  Purchase  was  practical 
radier  than  lentlmcmiL  Madam  Furchate,  who  aeema  to 
have  made  a  good  wiie»  died  at  Boatoii  in  1656-7,  and  the 
Wofshipful  Thomai,  le-flMnying^  larvived  to  the  ag^  of  a 
handled  and  one. 

Gaidiner  professed  many  thanki  Ibr  Boston's  "  great 
courtesy**  to  hun;  but  late  in  1632,  on  reaching  London,  he 
actively  co-operntcd  with  Morton,  KatlifTc,  Mason,  Gorges, 
and  other  malignant  enemies  of  Ma^isachusetts  Colony.  In- 
deed, he  antl  Morton  were  at  the  liay  as  agents  and  spies 
for  Gorges,  who  was  hoping  to  deprive  the  Bostonians  of  the 
north  side  of  their  harbor  and  bay.  It  was  sought  to  silence 
Gardiner  by  proceedings  for  bigamy;  hot  the  fidlttfe  lo  mdee 
out  a  case  agafant  him  myatifiea  tiie  atoiy  told  to  Peirce,  and 
makes  the  knightfs  whole  icooid  a  pnssle.  He  no  moie  ap> 
pean  In  history,  unless  in  1656  he  was  Charies  II.'s  London 
spy,  described  as  *'  Christopher  GanUner^  an  American." 
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The  Bay  Dictatorial.  —  Bradford's  Satirical  Letter.  —  Tlie  Nanmnieta 

Coospirinf. 

LATE  in  1630,  Edward  Winslow,  on  his  way  to  England, 
took  ship  at  Boston.  That  town,  though  but  a  few 
months  old  and  filled  with  sickness  and  privatkia,  exhibited 
distinctions  in  society,  closely  obseived,  which  were  not 
dreamed  of  in  Plsmiouth.  Winslow  seems  to  have  been  the 
especial  "  gentleman  "  of  the  plebeian  plantation,  and  to  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  higher  social  influences  which  surrounded 
him  at  the  Bay  and  in  England,  though  to  Plymouth  his  heart 
was  ever  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  Out  of  complaisance  to 
his  Boston  hosts,  he  must  liave  given  an  ill-considered  and 
unauthorized  assent  to  their  wish  for  the  exclusion  from  New 
Plymouth  of  all  Massachusetts  Bay  people  whose  removal  had 
not  been  sanctioned  by  their  rulers. 

Plymouth  had  been  ready  to  make  common  cause  against 
culprits  like  Morton  and  the  *'  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre ; "  but 
she  had  words  of  welcome  for  all  law-abiding  men,  re^wdless 
of  sect,  who  came  to  her  in  search  of  a  home.  Her  surprise 
must  have  been  great  when,  in  163 1,  she  received  something 
like  a  rebuke  from  the  Bay  because,  in  disregard  of  that  un- 
known concession  of  VVinslow's,  she  was  harboring  John  Phil- 
lips, John  Pickworth,  Richard  Church,  and  others  who  had 
left  the  Bay  without  passports.  This  letter  is  not  preserved ; 
but  it  probably  had  a  flavor  of  die  superiority  naturally  felt 
by  the  aristocratic  adnUnistrators  of  the  King's  charter  over 
the  obscure  democracy  eiusting  only  by  its  own  consent 
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Certainly,  liradford  gave  the  document  a  quarantine  of  more 
than  six  months,  and  then  made  this  happy  answer :  — 

To  our  worshipful  good  Jriends^  Mr.  Winthrop^  Governor  of  Massa- 

QanuataH,  imyfatanmx  ItMUffm  fkmiDs:— We  have  novai 
length  retonied  an  answer  to  your  letter  dated  die  a6tfa  of  Jidjr.  (The 
reason  we  have  so  long  defened  die  tame,  ts  becaase  we  have  had  no 

court  till  the  last  month,  being  January.)  The  sum  whereof  is  this : 
ihat  wc  arc  willing  to  correspond  with  you  in  this  or  any  other  neigh- 
borly course,  so  far  as  may  no  way  be  prejudicial  to  any,  or  swerve 
from  the  rules  of  equity.  How  fax  Mr.  Winslow  expressed  that  agree- 
rnent  yon  iiitiii»le,iic  tawir  noC  (leciqg  he  is  absent) ;  but  our  iiieaii> 
jff£  mid  foiinci  piactioe  was  •fMf  h^>h  beenif  the  qnesdoiung  of  oidjr 
such  as  come  to  dwdl  and  inhabit,  whether  as  servants  or  freemen ; 
and  not  of  sQ^oiaEnen  whkh  come  but  ftw  a  season,  with  a  poipose  to 
return. 

Yet  if  any  abuse  should  grow  hereby,  we  shall  agree  to  any  good 
order  Ibr  the  preventing  or  reducing  the  same,  provided  the  way  be 
left  open  Ibr  poor  men  to  rdieve  dieir  wwntii  and  fer  wt*M^ft1  hd|p  lo 
both  plantations.  We  have  therefixe  given  warning  is  open  court  to 

all  our  people  not  to  receive  any  as  servants  or  others  dwellers  with 
them,  but  to  acquaint  us  first  therewith,  that  we  inquire  of  their  cer- 
tificates or  dismissions.  But  we  have  set  no  penalty  on  it  as  yet, 
because  we  hope  there  shall  be  no  need.  If  there  be,  we  have  liberty 
to  punish  such  things  at  oar  disoctioos.  If  that  will  not  serve,  when 
we  understand  what  penalty  yon  appoint  m  the  case,  we  shall  do  the 
like,  or  that  which  shall  be  equivalent  unto  it. 

As  for  the  instances  you  give :  We  find  that  John  Phillips,  when 
he  came,  was  sick,  and  if  he  had  not  been  received  by  some  to  house, 
he  liad  been  in  danger  to  have  perished.  lie  alleged  that  he  was  sent 
by  his  master  to  seek  a  service ;  yet  as  a  servant  he  was  not  entertained 
1^  any,  till  Us  master  came  and  sold  his  time,  not  to  him  that  giave 
Um  bottseroom, but  to  him  that  would  give  most;  so  he  badi  no 
cause  to  complain. 

For  John  Pickworth,  he  came  but  as  a  sojourner  to  work  for  a 
few  weeks,  in  which  time  he  got  a  wife,  and  so  is  long  since  returned 
double,  and  bath  no  cause  to  complain,  —  except  he  hath  got  a  bad 
wife. 
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Ridiaid  Church  came  likewise  as  a  sojoamer  to  woik  Ibr  the 
present,  though  he  is  still  here  resident  longer  than  he  purposed ;  and 
what  he  will  do,  neither  \vc,  nor  I  think  himself  knows  ;  but  if  he  resolve 
to  settle  here,  we  shall  require  of  him  to  procure  a  dismission.  But  he 
did  affirm  to  us  at  the  first  that  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Webb's  men,  and 
freed  to  go  to  ^j^bmd,  or  whither  be  would,— the  iriikfa  we  ndier 
believed,  becaiue  he  came  to  m  fiNMnWesMtguMet  upon  the  filling  oat 
with  hit  partner.* 

For  others  intimated,  we  know  none  (though  we  have  inquired)  ; 
but  they  had  a  dismission  either  to  come  hither  or  go  for  England. 

Now,  there  are  divers  gone  from  hence  to  dweU  and  inliabit  with 
you,  as  dement  Briggs,  John  Hill,  John  Eddy,  Daniel  Ray,  etc,  the 
which  if  either  they  or  yon  desire  their  disroianons,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  gWe  them,  hoping  yon  will  do  the  fike  in  like  caae^— Ihoiigjh  we 
have  heard  sooiethtng  otherwise. 

Thus  with  our  jiraycrs  to  the  Lord  for  your  prosperity  aa  OUT  OWI^ 
and  our  hearty  salutations  uiuo  all,  wc  rest 

Your  assured  loving  friends, 
Flint:  Feb.  6,  1631.* 

WnxMii  BiuoroMDy  Goaeftr, 

JOIDt  AUBt, 

Tiia  Prence, 

MVLFS  SlANDISH, 

Samuel  hvllbbl 
1  John  Phillips,  in  1639,  bought  Robert  Meodalfihoue  ttid  tend  at  Dwrlmry 

for  £6  in  hnn'l,  "and  xviij-tccnc  |>nmi<ls"on  rrcdit;  at  Puxhury,  in  tf)5S,  he  was 
killed  by  lightning,  —  the  first  case  in  the  Colony}  in  1C66  Grace,  wife  of  his  son 
J«rihiv«ai  killed  in  like  imumer  at  or  near  die  mM  j^laee}  it  al  die  tame  tine 
mtn  Jcreariah  rhillip<«,  n  lad.  and  William  Shurtleff.  (The  Shurtleff  descent 
frontikil  piofleer,  is :  ist  generation,  William ;  2d,  Abiel ;  3d,  Benjamin  {  4th,  Ben* 
Jnriat  SA,  Btrnfmim  (M.  D.) ;  6th.  Natlunlel  &  (M.  D.),  a  MakMt  aaHqnaiy, 

aadnajror  nf  I'  -ston,  who  died  1874,  rrf.  (\\.) 

John  rickwutth  h.-id  a  land-graiit  at  Salem  in  1637;  his  wife,  Ann,  joined  the 
church  there  in  1638k— imBcatiag  that  h*  itill  had  "no  cnaa  tPCOMplate'*of 

his  Plymouth  visit. 

Church  soon  a  ftcr  married  Elizabeth  Warren,  danghter  of  the  late  Richard; 
he  was  a  carpenter,  and  one  of  the  designers  and  builders  of  the  first  regular 
church  edifice  at  Plymouth }  in  l6|a  the  Coort  employed  him  to  make  a  gun. 
carriage  for  the  fort  t  hb  ton  nM  the  ftunow  wanrlor  of  PbtHp^k  War. 

William  Webb  was  early  a  aUpMlder  at  Weymouth  ;  Clement  Rriggs  was  at 
Weymouth  in  1633;  Ray,  a  PtyaMOth  house^wncr  in  1630^  probably  went  to 
Salcni  Eddy  baa  been  nrntloned  OB  page  540k 

*  Fdfc  a6k  li.s. 
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The  gentry  at  Boston  can  hardly  have  enjoyed  the  tone  of 
equality  assumed  by  these  self-governing  yconien  and  arti- 
sans; and  sonic  of  them  were  not  so  prosaic  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  that  this  reply  made  up  a  lack  of  deference  by  a  sur- 
plus of  satire.  The  six  months'  delay  was  significant  too ;  for 
all  the  people  of  the  Cdlony  still  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Hy- 
niouth»  and  a  ^^oovrt"  or  town-meeting  could  always  be 
called  at  a  day's  notice.  They  oovld  not  except  to  such  an 
excuse,  but  they  were  well  aware  that  it  was  a  bit  of  diplo- 
matic trifling.  Much  the  same  was  it  with  the  ready  acqui- 
escence in  their  wishes  so  far  as  might  conform  to  "  equity" 
and"  not  be  prejudicial  to  any,"  —  a  qualification  which  wholly 
reversed  the  professed  consent.  Then,  attain,  the  quiet  hint 
that  the  truth  as  to  Winslow's  thoughtless  agreement  with 
them  could  only  be  ascertained  from  him,  was  no  flattering 
tribute  to  Puritan  veracity.  Nor  was  there  much  satisfac- 
tion in  tfie  court-order  with  no  penalty  for  its  violatioo,  or 
the  conclusion  to  do  notiiing  until  the  Bay  had  adopted  and 
put  m  operation  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  The  Phillips  case 
was  deftly  used  to  put  the  complainers  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
of  Pickworth  was  turned  into  a  neat  joke  at  the  expense  of 
their  solemn  worships ;  that  of  Church,  of  whose  plans  neither 
his  hosts  nor  himself  coultl  tell  anything,  was  a  decidedly 
cavalier  dismissal  of  his  matter.  The  satire  was  pretty  evi- 
dent in  the  offer  to  those  who  had  gone  from  Plymouth  to 
the  Bay  of  all  the  dismissions  they  or  any  one  else  might 
desire,  and  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Bay  might  follow  the 
same  course  to  advantage,  though  there  was  some  sort  of 
rumor  that  her  policy  was  entirely  on  one  side» — taking,  but 
not  givmg.  Bradlbfd  seems  to  have  carelblly  used  this  op- 
portunity, with  forms  of  courte^,  to  remind  tfie  magnates  at 
the  Bay  that  the  rulers  of  the  Old  Colony  were  their  peers, 
and  that  future  negotiations  must  be  on  the  basis  of  equal 
rights  and  courtesies. 

In  1632,  the  Narraganset  and  other  Indians  were  still  con- 
spiring, as  Winthrop  has  it,  "  to  cut  us  off  to  get  our  victuals 
and  other  substance."    As  in  the  last  year,  they  alleged  no 
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grievances,  but  were  mcrcl)'  longing;  for  rapine  and  plunder. 
The  Maine  Indians  had  already  killed  Henry  Way  o(  Dor- 
chester, with  his  four  comrades,  and  plundered  their  shallop. 
Near  by,  at  Richmond's  Island,  Walter  Bagnall  and  another 
trader  were  killed  (but  not  without  blame  on  his  part),  and 
after  the  house  had  been  robbed  of  £^  worth  of  goods, 
it  was  burned  with  their  bodies  in  it  In  April  the  Narra- 
gansets  made  war  on  Massasoit;  and  chasing  him  into  the 
Plymouth  trading-post  at  Sowams,  besieged  him  there.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  only  four  whites;  but  one  of  these  was 
Myles  Standish.  Me  at  once  sent  an  Indian  runner  to  Bos- 
ton for  gunpowder;  and  Winthrop  forwarded  twenty-seven 
pounds,  —  all  the  man  could  carry.  Four  days  later  the 
Narragansets,  learning  that  the  Pequods  had  invaded  tkiir 
countiy,  all  returned  home*  taking  with  them  as  allies  the 
Massachusetts  tribe  from  Medford»  and  the  Neponsets.  each 
mustering  only  some  thirty  warriors.  No  serious  fighting 
resulted;  and  a  few  weeks  later  Standish  notified  Winthrop 
that  the  two  great  nations  had  become  suspiciously  friendly. 
Yet  Massasoit  and  Plyinouth  were  no  more  molested.  Soon 
afterward  there  was  a  sad  exhibition  of  party  spirit  at  Hoston  ; 
for  DcputN  -Govcrnor  Dudley  made  it  a  p,aave  charge  that  his 
rival,  Winthrop,  had  disposed  of  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
gunpowder  to  another  Colony,  —  and  the  point  was  especially 
mean  from  the  fact  that  the  gunpowder  was  Winthiop's 
private  property*.* 

>  In  1644  Plymouth  desired  to  buy  powder  of  MatsachMetts{  the  deputies 
were  willing  to  scconinodstc  licr  with  two  bsnclit  lifrt  fho  Council  iwtHcoiiciii'fed. 

Soon  after,  Aqiiiday  ma<k  a  like  request,  but  both  houses  refused  her.  The 
same  year  Virginia  was  also  denied  a  supply.  The  generous  Winthrop  seemSi 
to  have  dInpprcMred  «f  thit  chnrKthncM  1  md  whai,  ■  few  mondw  teler,  the  nu%- 
Anne  (at  Roxbury)  exploded,  and  the  Colony's  whole  stock  of  pOWdOT  VtdilMd 
in  a  doud  of  smoke,  he  viewed  it  as  a  divine  retribution. 
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Winthfop's  Visit  li»  PlysMmlh.  —  lib  Retan.  —  DoilMry. —SdlMte.  — 
TiM  Old  Coloiiy^  DifWoM. Low    dM  •  Uoiu** 

/^N  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  1632  (n.  s.),  as  the  "  Lion  "  lay  at 


Boston,  she  was  visiteil  by  Governor  Wintlirop,  I'astor 
Wilson,  and  Captains  Patrick  and  Undcrlull,  with  probably 
some  attendants.  Master  Peirce  took  them  in  the  "  Lion's** 
shallop  to  the  old  Weymouth  plantation,  —  Standish's  early 
lighting  ground, — where  tfiey  passed  the  night  and  were 
feasted  on  game  by  the  hospitable  planters.  Friday  morning 
Peiroe  returned  to  his  ship,  while  Winthrop  and  his  comrades 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Plymouth,  twenty-five  miles  awiqf,  by 
that  Indian  path  along  which,  nine  years  before,  lliineas  Pratt 
had  fled  for  his  life.*  It  was  evening  when  they  were  met 
outside  the  Pilgrim  town  by  Governor  Bradford,  Elder  Brew- 
ster, and  others,  who  escorted  them  to  Bradford's  house,  where 
a  bountiful  lK)S[)italily  awaited  them.  Durinj^  their  stay  Win- 
throp says  that  they  were  "  feasted  every  day  at  several 
houses." 

Sunday  forenoon  came  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  after- 
noon die  guests  had  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  hearing  Ro£^r 
Williams  preach,  he  having  left  the  Bay  a  year  before  in  a 
controversy  with  them.  In  technical  phrase,  Williams  "  pro- 
pounded a  question,"  which  Pastor  Smith  briefly  expounded; 
and  then  Williams  **  prophocicd "  {Le,  preached).*  Mcxt 

*  B.  If .  WatiOB  and  W.  T.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  have  recently  traced  tome 
milea  of  this  path. 

'  **  Prophesying"  waa  a  kaa  lormal  sort  of  preaching,  baaed  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  31. 
Oae  reaaoa  for  it  aad  Um  Macceeding  diacnaaioa,  was  the  acardtir  of  iclig^oiii 
bcwks;  it  fave  tiK  congrecatioa  tlM  lesiitt  of  aindy  mkI  idlectioii  bjr  mm  of 
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Bradford  gave  his  views,  followed  by  Elder  Brewster  and 
some  others.  Winthrop  then  spoke  by  invitation  of  the  elder ; 
followed  by  Pastor  Wilson,  who  was  called  upon,  not  as  a 
clergyman,  but  merely  as  a  visiting  brother.  Finally,  Deacon 
Fuller  reminded  the  people  of  the  duty  of  giving ;  upon  which 
Bradford  went  down  to  the  deacon's  scat  and  deposited  his 
gift  in  tlie  box,  tiw  othen  following. 

Of  course  die  Geneva  Bible  was  read,  with  a  running  com- 
ment; and  there  must  have  been  the  singhig  of  some  of  Ains- 
worth's  very  literal  psalms,  the  tune  printed  under  each,  being 
in  only  one  part,  and  the  congregation  singing  in  unison  (by 
far  the  best  mode  of  "  congregational "  singing,  and  that  in 
principal  use  in  Germany  and  England).  But  the  lines  were 
not  "deaconed;  "  that  practice  not  being  brought  from  Eng- 
land until  about  i68[,  when  it  was  adopted  for  tlic  benefit  of 
some  who  could  not  read.* 

tbeir  ableat  men,  and  net  the  need  ot  tliow  not  nnooranion  {MMipte  who  with 
•Irotig  minds  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  could  not  read. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  order  of  the  Separatist  service  bad  been  as  follows : 
Pnqreri  Scripture  with  oomment;  Singing  a  pulni}  Sermon  by  the  pastor,  or 
by  a  teacher  ;  Singing  another  psalm;  SacnmenlS  OH  proper  SoadajrS)  A  Col* 
lection  fi>r  the  poor;  The  Benediction. 

'  "  I  )(..iconing  "  or  "  lining-out"  the  hymn  or  ps-nlm,  was  established  in  Eng- 
land by  ParliameDt,  1644.  The  practice  oontinoed  in  New  £ngland  for  about 
a  century.  Ainiworth*k  Fwhiui  were  aed  ontfl  1692,  when  Pastor  Cotton,  of 
Plymouth,  declaring  some  of  the  tunes  too  difficult  for  the  people  at  large,  ob- 
laiiwd  leave  In  such  casea  to  subatitule  the  New  England  Pwdm-book.  The 
result  was  the  early  disuse  of  Alnsworth.  Before  "  deaconing  "  came,  there  was 

no  prclimin.irv  rc:\'ling  of  the  ps.ilm.  The  book  was  sung  throuph  in  course 
during  many  successive  weeks,  and  then  begun  again.  Reading  Scripture  with- 
out comment  was  condeaHied  as  "dumb  reading,**  savoring  of  a  Ulurgy. 

The  first  New  England  edition  of  Watts'  "  P'salms  and  Hymns"  was  printed 
1741 ;  William  Billings'  "  New  England  Psalm  Singer,"  the  first  music-book 
composed  here,  apipeared  177a  (Billhgs  also  pidilbhed  later  "The  Singing 
Master's  AsMslanf,"  "The  Tsalm  Sinper's  Amii«!rmcnf,  17S1,"  "Tlir  Suffolk 
Harmony,"  and  other  matters.  These  were  all  printed  from  engraved  copper- 
plates). In  1778  the  "  Worcester  Collection  "  was  printed  at  Worcester  by 
Isaiah  Thomas.  In  1796,  at  Barnstable,  "  Belknap's  Collection  "  supplanted 
Tate  and  Brady.  The  intro<Iuction  of  "  part-singing  "  was  much  (and /nyVr/f', 
88  far  as  the  congregation  were  concerned)  opposed. 

(The  tendency  of  the  two  preacherst  Smith  and  Williams,  to  make  much  of 
trifles,  hsd  led  them  Into  an  aeitement  sgrinst  tiie  practloe  of  applying  the  title 
"Goodman"  to  those  next  below  the  rank  of  "  Master,"  for  they  held  it  sinful  to 
call  amjf  man  good.  Receiving  small  sympathy  at  riymouth,  they  now  laid  the 
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The  next  Wednesday  (November  lOlli)  their  visitors  were  on 
foot  long  before  the  tafdyniafiie.  BK»dibfd»Bieiirter»Snitli, 
and  otheis  went  Willi  them  in  the  daikfiw  half  a  mile.  lieu- 
tenant  Holmes  and  two  otheis,  taking  Go¥enior  Bradlbfd'a 
mate,  attended  them  to  the  great  Pembroke  swamp*  midway 
of  the  journey.  The  travellers  were  carried  over  North  River 
on  the  back  of  lAidham,  their  guide,  —  a  Weymouth  man,  for 
whom  Winthrop  called  the  place  Ludham's  Ford.*  Soon 
after  they  reached  a  brook-crossing,  which,  from  one  Hughes, 
was  named  "  Hue's  Cross."  Winthrop  says  that  this  title 
displeased  him ;  and  fearing  that  it  would  give  tlie  Romanists 
a  chance  to  claim  that  tiieir  people  were  fint  diere,  he  changed 
the  name  to  "  Hn^s  FoOy."  It  is  a  cnrioos  fact  that  bigotry 
oouki  prevent  such  a  high-toned  gentleman  from  seeing  the 
great  impropriety  of  thb  act  He  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  discourtesy  to  his  recent  hosts ;  but  his  heat 
against  a  mere  word  led  him  without  scruple  into  the  high- 
handed act  of  altering  the  geographical  names  established  in 
their  Colony.  His  action  was  ignored;  and  long  after  his 
death  the  Plymouth  records  were  still  mentioning  "Hue's 
Cross."*    That  evening  the  travellers  revibiled  their  Wey- 

■utter  bdora  Winlkra^  He  nid  that  in  Um  Engliih  coorU  the  crier  always 
called  on  aB  **CSeod  men  md  troc^bot  It  was  a  mere  castom ;  nobody  was  mis- 
led by  the  expression ;  all  knew  it  lud  n  i  reference  lo  moiA  goodness.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  disturb  so  harmless  a  practice  when  so  ancient}  and  it  was  the  saoM 
«hai  «  penoo  was  ealkd  "goodMB.**  Stnafa  to  say,  Ihit  bit  ol  ceoMMn- 
asase  satisfied  these  hypcrcritics. ) 

*  In  i6j8  there  was  a  horse-boat  ferry  at  this  point,  but  It  was  a  losing  ven- 
tan.  In  1636  Ralph  Chapann  wpwMnlsd  t>  die  Coart  that  Ma  obHsatlon  to 

run  the  North  River  Ferry  wmild  "liriiij;  Itiin  to  extreme  jJoverty  and  misery. " 
The  Court  released  hiui,  if  would  brin^  over  the  Scituatc  magistrates  at  court* 
time. 

*  In  1634  Endicott,  instigated  by  Williams  it  was  said,  while  parading  his  com- 
pany called  forward  the  "  ancient-bearer,"  and  with  his  sword  cut  the  tbg  so 
that  it  no  long-  r  .  .m  1  a  >  r  >ss.  The  national  flag  of  England  then  was  while, 
with  one  broad  red  stripe  bisecting  it  horizontally,  and  another  |Krpciidicularly, 
thus  forming  a  St.  George's  cross.  After  the  accession  of  James  I.,  English 
ships  still  carried  this  at  the  stern ;  but  both  Scotch  and  English  bore  at  the 
wainnwst  bead  the  Union  Jack.  Land  forces  carried  the  old  lag  antU  after 
the  Scotch  mkm.  Endicott  probably  slh  out  die  outer  end  of  the  hortaootal 
bar.  He  was  nominally  punished  for  appearance'  sake,  but  hii  treasonable  act 
was  really  approved ;  for  when,  three  yean  later.  Vane,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
wisM  todi^sy  thccns^non  llMir  tot  as  aooM  ships  west  oo^  nana  oonld  ba 
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mouth  friends ;  and  once  more  in  their  honor,  the  air,  water, 
and  forest  contributed  a  right-royal  feast.  The  next  day, 
after  just  a  week's  absence,  they  reached  liomc. 

When  Pcircc  had  parted  from  Winthrop  on  the  outward 
trip,  he  at  once  sailed  for  England  by  way  of  Virginia.  Eight 
days  later,  by  the  neglect  of  a  mate  to  make  soundings  as 
ordered,  the  Lion "  was  wrecked  on  a  shoal  at  Peak's 
(Fetche's)  Island,  thir^  miles  north  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Fhw  of  her  ten  passengers  and  seven  of  her  twenty-eight  sea- 
men were  drowned.  Fdtce  was  neaify  bankrupted,  and 
Fl3rmouth  lost  £ioo  in  furs.  Tlic  latter  blow  was  especially 
severe,  from  its  coincidence  with  the  Castine  robbery  and  the 
frauds  by  Allerton  and  Sherley. 

Yet,  in  1632,  the  local  affairs  of  the  Old  Colony  had  so 
prospered,  tliat  in  the  autumn  the  people  rejoiced  in  "  an 
especial  manner;"  that  is,  by  holding  a  thanksgiving  festival.* 
Ikit  the  people  of  the  Bay  Colony  complained  much  of  cold 
and  wet,  with  short  crops  and  "  a  plague  of  mosquitoes  and 
rattlesnakes." 

The  increase  of  draught  and  other  aniniab  led  some  of 
the  Plymouth  people  to  seek  room  on  the  northerly  side  of 
the  harbor.  Work  had  begun  there  by  163S;  and  now,  in 

1633,  these  planters  asked  incorporation  as  a  town.  The 
division  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  strange  to  say,  had  not  been 
expected,  and  the  plan  met  with  great  disfavor.  The  land 
had  originally  been  granted  on  condition  that  the  planters 
come  to  church  at  Plymouth  and  live  in  that  town  winters; 
and  this  had  been  regarded  as  a  permanent  rule.  But  the 
petitioners  could  not  be  slighted ;  for  among  them  were  Myles 
Standish  and  John  Alden,  with  Love  Brewster,  Eaton,  Soule, 
apd  Sampson,  of  the  "  Mayflower; "  Jonathan  Brewster,  Bas- 

fonnd  at  Boston,  and  he  had  to  borrow  from  a  ship-captain.  In  1653,  iMMqgb 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  cross  was  restored  to  the  flags  at  the  Blf, 
Gownl  Codwoith  iceordt  dut  PljfBoatb  eeMvred  Endkott's  f aaatkhm. 

In  1635  Winthrop  pave  way  to  the  superstition  against  the  names  of  the 
days  and  months,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  wrote  "  je  3a  of  ye  3.  month,"  for 
Ifaj  20(h ;  "  ye  third  day,"  for  TMldqr,  «!& 

>  WlaatowtoWiatlirapb 
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sett,  Simonson,  Dclanoy,  and  Hompassc,  of  the  "rortunc;" 
and  Mitchell,  Freeman,  Collier,  and  other  strong  men  of  later 
date.  So  in  1632  a  reluctant  asseat  was  given  for  a  separate 
church;  and  the  aew  aelliaDeiit  IimA  die  name  of  Doxbury.^ 
fiom  one  oftheseatsoftheStandishfiunily.  The  next  year 
care  was  taken  to  enact  that  Fljrnioatfa  shouki  always  be  the 
capital  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Govemoi's  dwelling-place. 
Bradford  voiced  a  wideq»ead  feeling  when  he  cxpreaaed  a 
fear  that  this  dispersion  presaged  the  ruin  of  the  Colony,  "  at 
least  of  y'  churches  of  God  ther,  and  will  provock  y*  Loid's 
displeasure  against  them." 

In  1636,  in  an  effort  to  reunite  the  people,  a  joint-commit- 
tee of  nine  advised  that  Plymouth  and  Duxbury  villages  be 
consolidated  at  Jones  River  (Kingston),  and  that  a  stone 
church  be  bnilt  there  in  token  of  stability.    (Two  of  the 
members  fovored  Morton's  Hole,  even  nearer  Duxbury.) 
The  project  was  argued  before  a  meeting  of  the  citiiens,  who 
then  referred  it  with  power  to  die  two  churches,  where  it  fin- 
ally died.   Owii^  to  this  suspense,  Duxbury  was  not  incor- 
porated, nor  a  pastor  elected,  until  1637.   It  seems  at  the  first 
to  have  been  under  the  able  lay  ministration  of  I'lder  Brew- 
ster, who  soon  established  a  home  in  Duxbury;  but  now  the 
church  settled  Ralph  Partridge,  a  learned  Cambridge  scholar 
whom  Laud  had  ejected  from  his  English  pulpit  and  "  hunted 
like  a  partridge  over  the  mountains."'   During  the  delay 
Senate  had  been  incorporated  (1636) ;  therefore  Duxbury 
dated  as  the  third  town  in  the  Colony.  It  became  prosperous, 
and  attracted  a  fine  class  of  mhabitattts  through  its  superior 
fertility  to  Flymouth.* 

>  Sec  SapplemenUrj  Chapter,  "Variations  of  Spelling." 

*  Matber't  **  MagnaHa  **  ghrea  hiin  a  punning  notice,  a  part  of  wMdi  it  a* 

fullovvs  ;  "  Mr.  I'.iitridgc  was,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  uiul  puvcrty  uf  his 
coogrcgation,  so  airatd  of  being  aaytbi^g  that  looked  like  a  HrJ  wanJerimg  Jrtm 
kit  nai,  Aat  be  Tenudned  wkli  Ms  poor  people  IBI  he  A«l«Rn|f  to  beoome  a  AM 

^  Paradise,  along  with  the  winged  seraphim  of  heaven." 
ParUidge  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  in  16^. 

*  Jones  River  Bridge  was  made  passable  for  carts.  Francis  Spn^M 

was  Hfonscd  as  an  inn  holder  in  Duxbury.  ffc  continued  to  Ijc  so  until  l666, 
though  uiten  before  the  Court,   ile  lulled  liatberly's  (uaic,  beat  Ba&sett's  scr* 
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To  prevent  further  scattering,  several  grants  of  farm-lands 
had  been  made  (1632-3)  at  Cut  River»  which  from  its  ver- 
dant shores  became  Green  River,  soon  perverted  to  Greene's 
River.^  It  was  thought  no  one  would  desire  to  live  so  far 
from  Plymouth,  and  that  even  the  employes  would  remain 
there  only  in  the  busy  season  of  agriculture.  But  this  plan 
led  to  another  grievous  dispersion  under  no  less  a  leader 
than  Edward  Wlnslow.  A  new  church  was  necessarily  con- 
ceded; and  in  1640  the  place  became  a  town  called  Rex- 
ham,  soon  rc-namcd  Marshficld.  Yet  as  Taunton,  Sandwich, 
Barnstable,  and  Yarmouth  —  all  of  more  recent  origin  —  had 
been  legalized  in  1639,  Rexham  became  the  d^th  town  in 
order.  Scituate,' begun  about  1628  by  "  men  of  Kent,"  did 
not  at  first  draw  from  Plymouth ;  Barnstable  had  been  settled 
from  Scituate;  the  overflow  from  Lynn  had  resulted  in  Sand- 
wich and  Yarmouth ;  and  Taunton  was  peopled  by  immigrants 
who  had  coinc  to  it  overland  through  Hoston.  Therefore  these 
towns,  unlike  Duxbury  and  Rexham,  were  regarded  as  unmixed 
blessings,  and  were  incorporated  very  promptly. 

vant,  drank  "  overmuch,"  sold  liqucir  iltcgnlly,  etc.  ITc  w.t;  succeeded  In'  his 
son,  who  was  like  binu  Francis'  daughter  Merqr  became  wife  of  William 
TvUm,  and  bjr  eloping  fccnred  Mm  a  happy  dhroree. 

Ill  tCi  j;,  orchards  were  ulcnty  at  Duxbury.  The  town  charier  granted  that 
year  bore  the  great  seal  of  the  Colony,  and  provided  that  1-20  of  the  gold  and 
itivcr  ore  fomd  there  ahmM  bekmg  to  "oar  eoveidgii  tord  the  Vta§J* 

>  Bradford  calls  it  "Greens  Harbor." 

*  An  Indian  name,  originally  Saiuii.   Bradford  malces  it  "  Sityate." 
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Roger  WflBamt.  —  The  Cbaaecticnt  River  Trading-Pott  —  IniSaa 

PestUcsoQk 

IN  1633  there  was  much  regiet  in  Ftymouth  at  the  abrupt 
return  of  Roger  Williams  to  Satem.'  He  had  been  in 
some  controversy  over  certain  "  strange  opinions  "  which  he 
**  this  year  began  to  fall  into ;  "  but  he  was  highly  esteemed 
nevertheless.  His  teaching,  Bradford  says,  was  "well  ap- 
proved, for  the  benefit  whereof  I  still  bless  God ;  and  am 
thankful  to  him  even  for  his  sharpest  admonitions  and  re- 
proofs, so  fitf  as  they  agreed  widi  Hht  tntdi.'*  He  calls  him 
a  man  of  "  many  precious  parts,  but  very  unsettled  in  judg- 
ment** Governor  Winslow  and  Dr.  Fuller  seem  to  have 
been  especially  friendly  with  Williams,  and  some  of  his  flock 
went  with  him  to  Salem. 

On  reaching  the  Bay  he  soon  began  that  series  of  contro- 
versies with  the  Government  which,  two  years  later,  led  to  his 
famous  banishment.  He  disputed  the  King's  right  to  grant 
the  Colony's  charier;  he  abetted  the  mutilation  of  the  King's 
colors  on  parade,  because  of  the  cross  on  them ;  he  de- 
nounced as  a  sin  even  a  casual  attendance  on  the  Church  of 
England's  service, — the  service  established  by  the  law  of 
England,  and  regularly  joined  in  by  King,  Council,  and  Par- 
liament;* he  declared  it  blasphemy  to  administer  to  *'un- 
legenerate"  persons  the  oath  of  allegiance,  of  office,  or  of 

'  See  page  348. 

*  Being  Hunimoasly  choten  teacher  at  !i  ton,  before  your  dear  father 
rMirt.  d^vem  yean*  I  coMdeaikMsiy  reloMd,  aiiU  I  withdrew  to  Plymoath  be* 
came  I  Anna  Mt  ofidate  to  n  anepuMiiig  people.  —  WWwm  *  /tkm 
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testimony,  though  such  oaths  were  required  by  law,  and  the 
"  unrcRciicratc "  were  the  j»rc.it  nmjority  of  the  people. 
Wlicn  tlic  General  Court  suspended  for  tlircc  months  a  mo- 
tion to  f^ivc  Salem  a  certain  piece  of  public  land,  he  called  on 
the  churches  to  which  the  offending  representatives  belonged 
to  discipline  them  for  this  vote,  —  a  discipline  which  nii^ht  go 
to  the  extent  of  political  disfranchisement.  On  the  failure 
of  the  churches  to  concur  in  his  views,  he  renounced  fellow- 
ship with  them;  and  finally,  his  own  church  halting  at  that 
measure,  he  repudiated  it  also,  and  formed  in  his  own  house, 
a  new  and  "  delightful "  (to  him)  society  made-up  of  a  hand- 
ful of  flinty  adherents.  Then,  his  wife  still  attending  her 
former  church,  he  classed  her  among  the  unregenerate,  and 
excluded  her  from  his  family-prayers.* 

The  F.nglish  Government  was  already  unfriendly  to  the 
Bay  Colony,  and  adversaries  like  Gorges.  Mason,  Gardiner, 
and  Morton  zealously  promoted  this  ill-will  by  distorting  every 
unusual  event.  Williams'  violent  assault  on  the  King's  char- 
ter, flag,  form  of  worship,  and  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity, 
could  be  twisted  by  the  willing  English  courts  into  treason. 
The  Colonial  Government  must  eflfectually  stop  such  teachings 
in  its  pulpits  or  sufTcr  the  consequences  at  the  hands  of  the 
hostile  Home  Government  Williams  had  not  become  a  citisen 
at  the  B<iy,  and  the  question  was  whether  a  sojourner  should 
be  allowed  to  embroil  their  Colony  with  Government  Then, 
too,  the  preacher's  course  on  local  matters  was  "  subversive  of 
public  order."  It  was  therefore  sensibly  decided,  after  a  long 
trial  in  public,  that  he  be  returned  to  England.  He  was  not 
to  be  sent  as  a  prisoner,  but  merely  as  a  passenger.  That  he 
should  go  to  the  wilderness  and  spend  the  winter  with  the 
savages,  or  suffer  any  otiier  physical  hardship  or  risk,  was  no 
part  of  his  sentence.  That  was  something  of  his  own  choice, 
—a  noble  choice,  it  must  be  admitted. 

'  \V{|liam<i  insisted  tliat  the  civil  hw  had  no  right  to  notice  "breaches  of  the 
first  Ubte}**  Uii*  indodes  paguism,  idolatry,  blasphemy,  desecraitioa  of  the 
Lsfd%  diqri  Mid  fiM  ididUoii.  He  wm  equally  aealou  in  pt—dJi  that 
wo—  >ad  BO  ri^  to  tttend  dwreh  withoat  vdh  oter  their  facet. 
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With  various  whimsical  and  bigoted  views,  Roger  WiUiams 
manifested  some  liberal  sentiments  in  advance  of  his  age* 
but  they  were  not  then  so  prominent  as  to  be  made  an  accu- 
sation. Nor  was  he  charged  by  the  authorities  at  the  Bay 
with  unsoundness  of  iSuth,  undue  liberality,  or  heretical  views 
as  to  baptism  or  the  communion.*  Least  of  all  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  general  idea  that  he  was  banished  because 
he  was  a  Baptist.  In  fact,  he  did  not  become  a  Baptist  until 
he  had  been  tiuce  years  at  Providence,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  four  months  seceded  from  that  denomination ;  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  unconnected  with  any  church*  and 
held  the  baptism  of  the  Baptists,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other 
sects,  to  be  invalid.*  It  was  not  his  theology  or  his  liberality 
tiiat  caused  hb  banishment  His  doctrine  of  "  soul  liber^,'* 

*  Many  judicious  pcrtoos  judged  bim  to  have  bad  the  root  of  the  matter  ia 

'  Richard  Scott,  a  Baptist  pioneer  of  Providence,  says  of  Roger  Williams : 
"  I  walked  with  hiiu  in  tlic  baptist  way  about  three  or  four  months,  when  he 
broke  from  the  society  and  declared  at  length  the  grounds  and  reason  for  it,— 
that  their  baptism  could  not  be  right,  because  it  was  not  administered  by  an 
apostle."  Williams  held  that  authority  to  baptise  was  personally  to  the  apostles, 
aad  was  not  transmiiisibic ;  hence  tiicrc  could  be  no  valid  liaptiwn  until  an 
•gent  should  be  directly  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Immersion  was  adopted  by  the  Baptists  of  England  in  1643.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  its  reception  by  the  brethren  here  until  sunic  years  later.  Mrs. 
Scott  is  said  to  have  brought  Williams  into  bis  brief  connection  (1639)  with  the 
Bt|itiitt.  She  wM  lister  to  Ae  noted  Aim  Hntdihtton,  and  had  ehaied  her 
exile  the  year  next  before.  None  of  the  charges  against  Mrs.  Ilutchinbcm,  nor 
against  Mr.  Williams,  had  hinted  at  any  nonconformity  to  the  practice  uf  :>prink- 
lingiliractiied  fai  all  the  churches  at  the  Bay ;  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that 
any  of  these  jicople  carried  any  hostility  to  it  from  Boston  tu  Rhode  Island. 
Williams  had  always  piactised  sprinkling  in  his  ministry  ai  the  liay,  and  there 
•eenu  no  reason  to  diDubt  that  this  form  was  nssd  when  he  was  rebaptiaad  aa  a 
Ua{>tiat 

In  1649  Williams  writes  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  his  familiar 
correspondent  and  physician,  that  several  at  Rchoboth  had  accepted  dipping  as 
baptisini  he  adds  that  he  thinks  the  form  right,  but  doubts  the  authority  ai  any 
one  to  admlnbter  it.  This  suggests  the  thought  that  the  form  had  not  been  so 
lung  in  use  thereabouts  as  nut  tu  l)c  still  noteworthy  from  its  rarity;  and  also 
that  the  writer's  views  upon  it  were  not  of  such  long  standing  as  to  be  undcr- 
•tood  viihont  distlnet  asserrton.— 4  Out.  Hid,  Site.  CM.,  vl.  S74. 

Was  Williams  satirical  on  his  former  associates,  or  on  his  dignified  corre- 
spondent, when,  in  1669,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  (of  Connecticut),  that 
Gregory  Dexter,  a  printer  at  I'rovideiwekiraa*coaadoiiabk,thoagh  aBapdit'f 
— 5  MasM,  Hiu.  Ste-  CM^  i.  414. 
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which  has  made  liis  name  so  illustrious,  seems  to  have  chiefly 
developed  itself  after  his  departure  from  Salem.  Certainly,  in 
the  latter  place  he  showed  small  inclination  to  tolerate  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  especially  from  his  own.' 

Williams,  having  secretly  fled  from  the  Bay,  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1635-6  (n.8.)  with  the  Indians;  the  next  spring,  with 
five  Salem  friends,  he  began  a  settlement  on  the  Seekonk 
shore  of  Blackstone  River.  V^HUiams  thought  this  outside 
the  other  Colonies  until,  as  he  says,  *'I  received  a  letter  from 
my  ancient  friend  Mr.  Winslow,  the  governor  of  Plymouth, 
professing  his  own  and  others'  respect  for  me,  yet  lovingly 
advising  mc,  as  I  was  fallen  into  the  edge  of  their  bounds, 
and  they  were  loth  to  displease  the  Bay,  to  remove  but  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  then,  he  said,  I  had  the 
country  before  nic,  and  might  be  as  free  as  themselves,  and 
we  should  be  loving  neighbors  together."  Williams,  with 
his  five  comrades,  willingly  crossed  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  there  began  a  village  whidi  he  piooaly 
named  Providence.  As  people  thronged  in,  he  proclaimed 
thorough  freedom  of  conscience,  even  for  Jew,  Turk,  or 
Hindoo,  so  long  as  no  one  molested  another. 

Winslow  early  made  his  way  to  Williams'  new  home,  nnd 
that  brave  pioneer  being  absent,  the  Governor  left  with  Mrs. 
Williams  a  piece  of  gold  for  their  relief.   Some  years  later, 

>  I  find  no  proof  that  Mr.  Williams,  at  the  tim«  of  hit  residence  [In  Matta* 

chusettsl,  liar!  ndvnnccd  to  the  full  dorfr-nr  of  liberty  of  conscience  which  he 
afterward  avowed,  and  subsequently  moditied.  —  **  As  to  Roger  tVii/iams,"  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Dexter. 

It  waa  not  religioot  penectition,  In  any  strict  sense,  that  drove  this  man 
from  the  Ray.  lie  was  sent  away  as  a  disturber  of  the  dvil  peace.  If  he  had 
some  ideas  in  religious  matters  which  were  in  advance  of  his  times,  it  was  not 
for  those  ideas  that  he  was  baniahed.  —  Rev.  LN.  TkHox,  D.  D.,  N.  E,  Gen. 

Re^.,  XXX.  480. 

Dr.  Talfrcy  says  of  Williams'  first  term  at  Salem :  "  He  had  made  the  most 
of  bis  short  lime  in  beooaiiqg  olmosiom  to  the  Government"  —  ifi/t,  AT. 
i.406. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  ex-Pn^dcilt,  tcnM  ItagBt  WtDiMn  **•  COOMlea- 
tiottsly  conlentioas  Christian.** 

WHIiamt*  last  words  were?  *T  have  been  alt  wrong,**  or,  "We  have  been  ill 

wronR."  His  niir<;c,  Mr^  Anppll.  could  not  tell  to  what  he  was  alluding.  Angdl 
was  Willianu'  hired  man  at  Salem,  who  accompanied  him  in  liia  exile. 
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Massasoit  made  a  sort  of  claim  that  Providence  was  within 
Pokanoket.  If  so,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  Plymouth  Gov- 
ernment; but  while  the  claim  was  pending,  Williams  says 
"  the  prudent  and  godly  Governor,  Mr.  Bradford,  and  others 
of  his  godly  Coandl,**  assured  him  that  if  he  should  be  found 
to  be  under  them,  the  liber^  of  conscience  in  his  oommunilyl 
should  be  subjected  to  no  interference. 

Many  yean  afterward  WOliams  adced  leave  to  come  in 
and  publicly  dispute  witfl  tfie  theologians  of  New  Plymouth; 
and  after  making  a  reference  to  his  services  to  the  United 
Colonies,^  mentioned  a  rumor  that  Governor  Prencc,  of 
Plymouth,  and  other  zealots,  thought  of  suppressing  Rhode 
Island's  toleration.  Prence  replied  that  Williams'  services 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  story  of  intended  interfer- 
ence witli  his  toleration  was  "  foul  and  false,"  —  strong  words, 
which  honor  ^  writer.  The  proflTered  disputation  was  de- 
clined, but  in  terms  which  reveal  a  remarkable  and  generally 
unsuspected  freedom  of  debate  on  religious  matters  in  the 
Old  Colony;  for  the  Governor  adds:  "But  if  you  judge  it 
advantageous  to  your  Colony's  interest,  and  what  you  ac- 
count the  only  way  of  worship  among  you,  who  can  hinder 
you  to  maintain  the  discussion  of  those  propositions  in  any 
of  our  towns,  and  at  what  times  you  please?" 

Though  Williams  was  long  most  ungratefully  and  meanly 

a  !■  1637,  befora  tlie  Peqaod  War,  WIUaM  tdviMd  Ike  mlMriticsal  Bos* 

ton  to  "  enrage  "  the  Narraganscts  and  the  Peqoodi  «Ml  Mdl  Oikcr,— **a  Uifaig 
much  desirable." — 4  Alau.  Hist.  Cdl^  vi.  19& 

Ib  167s,  fwfiiv  it  diflkok  to  grt     waSkuab  wiA  the  NvfaguHcC  ckH 

Williams  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine  and  placed  a  bushel  of  apjilts  l>cfore  Ms 
allcnUaiiUi  ^iiU  hv  bay!>,  "  Iking  titcrcwiih  !>Lnhil<ly  caught  (a:*  I>c4^t»  arc),  ihsy 
gBVB  BM  kaive  to  sayuytyng.  ...  I  tuld  him  [the  chief)  if  he  were  false  to  hit 
engagements,  we  would  pursue  them  with  a  winter  war,  when  tliey  should  not, 
as  mosquiioca  and  rattlesnakes,  bite  u&." —  WtlUamt  in  iHym.  KttorJs,  x.  455. 
Williama*  minion  was  a  failnra,  and  Un  Ihiwt  was  canried  oat  the  twumg 
winter. 

In  1676  Williams  was  captain  of  the  Providence  train^iaad,  and  doubtless 
fought  against  the  Narraganscts,  who  burned  a  large  part  of  Providence  and 
Idlled  several  of  the  people.  In  this  assault  the  early  records  of  Providence 
were  destroyed.  Yet  it  b  O*  ImUob  in  Aat  tcgiOB  to  %noimntly  speak  of  thn 
Narraganscts  as  the  ftol  and  antfom  frfcndi  of  it*  pc^pkb  iniin  liM  nuliMk 
settlement  down. 
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cxchulcd  from  the  Bay  Colony,  he  was  always  a  ramiliar  vis- 
itor at  riymoiith  and  Connecticut  Governor  VVinthrop,  of 
the  latter  Colony,  was  his  physician  and  intiinalc  friend ;  * 
and  Williams  says  even  of  Winthrop's  father,  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Hay,  "  though  he  were  carried  with  the 
stream  for  my  banishment,  yet  he  tenderly  loved  me  to  his 
latest  breath.*'  He  abo  attiibiites  his  coming  to  the  Narr*- 
ganset  region  to  "  Uie  express  advice  of  your  ever>honored 
Mr.Winthrop."* 

That  Winthrop  permitted  his  friend,  and  h»  famil/s  friend, 
to  remain  shut  out  from  the  I3ay  is  inexplicable.  After  that 
great  leader  had  gone  to  his  grave,  Williams  visited  England, 
where  he  received  much  attention  from  the  famous  Protector, 
Cromwell,  who  took  great  interest  in  talking  with  him  upon 
New  iMigland.  Williams  had  tempting  offers  to  remain  there; 
but  his  love  for  the  free  little  commonwealth  of  his  own  crea- 
tion drew  him  homeward,  lie  came  through  Boston  at 
length,  armed  mtk  a  pass  from  the  British  Government,  or, 
shameful  to  say,  his  passage  would  have  been  questioned. 
Plymouth,  however,  would  have  received  him  witfi  open 
arms. 

Willintns'  pen  was  ever  acridly  active  in  the  intervals  of 
trading  with  the  natives  and  preaching  to  them,  and  an  alloy 

>  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  was  not  only  a  phjsidan,  but  was  also  considerable  of 
•  ftenenil  Mienrist.   In  one  place  we  find  hfm  making  observations  on  Jupiter  | 

in  another  he  givc^  hi-s  neighbors  some  Rrattiifous  mcflirnl  Icrtnrrs  on  Ch,'!ick, 
(lux,  the  merits  ol  sulphur,  etc  Everywhere  he  has  a  sharp  iook-out  for  miner- 
■lsb->pfo1)ab1y  quickened  by  the  sbrewd  New  England  eye  for  expected  profits. 
Hfo  pttacriptinn  for  frvrr  ilhi«tratc<«  the  state  of  the  science  at  that  time  :  "  Mix 
auakewceti  and  Hg.  vit<x  with  niter,  to  take  in  the  morning;  mix  fower  gr<unes 
apiece  of  corall,  oculi  cancrorum,  and  ivory,  to  be  taken  at  any  tiina|  thnor 
4  graines  61  unicomes  horn  mlxt  with  the  black  powder  at  night" 

*  The  author  believes  Miat  WIntfirop  was  prtry  to  Williams*  escape  from  (he 
Bay,  and  i>crhaps  after  the  preacher's  seizure  had  been  ordered,  warned  him  to 
fly.  Winthrop  was  then  under  an  elongated  cloud.  Ilaynes  was  governor 
O^SS^)  t  Dudley,  ts  Whithrop^  Mtter  opponent,  had  been  governor  (he  last 
year,  and  Vane  1>ccame  so  the  next  year. 

In  l6j>S  Mis.  Williams  pleasantly  indicated  her  regard  for  Mrs.  Winthrop  in 
sending  her  i>y  a  passing  blAaB  a  "handful  of  chestnuts,**  as  the  forerunner  of 
"a  bigger  basket"  when  cwwcyanw  shoold  6Bm»Sit LiUar Jrtm  IVMHamt 
tc  IVmikref,  Sen. 
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to  his  liberality  is  found  on  many  of  hb  pages.   In  164J  be 

published  a  sharp  reply  to  Cotton,  who  held  to  communing 
with  pious  Church  of  Kngland  people.  In  1652  he  assailed 
the  reguhir  clcr^^y  in  "  A  Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Christ's;** 
he  was  hot  against  the  Quakers  (  or  "  Foxians,"  as  he  and 
many  called  them),  and  his  attack  on  their  great  leader, 
entitled  "  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Buriowi,"  is  quite 
in  that  vituperative  style  which  chsfacterised  the  o1»tnisive 
"Foxians**  themselves.  Hb  denunciations  of  tiie  new  sect 
were  highly  acceptable  to  his  old  opponents  at  the  Ray ;  and 
Savage  remarks  that  this  intolerance  gained  him  the  title  of 
"Child  of  Lit^ht,"  which  a  lifetime  of  Christian  charity  had 
not  earned  for  him.  Yet,  astonishing  to  say,  tliat  greatest 
grace  —  charity ,  was,  to  the  end,  the  ruling  principle  of  bis 
life. 

Williams  was  only  two  years  chosen  governor  by  the 
Colony  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  and  was  rarely  hon- 
ored by  it  in  an>'  way.  So  neglected  was  he  by  the  many 
men  who  owed  to  him  their  prosperity,  that  in  old  ag^  he 
became  dependent  on  hb  sons, — he  whom  the  United  G>lo- 
ntes  of  New  En^and  should  have  delighted  to  maintain  with 
high  honor.  Yet  to  the  last  he  was  cheerful  and  lovii^. 
When,  in  1684,  he  died,  at  about  the  close  of  his  fourscore 
years,  the  Colony  awoke  to  his  worth.'  He  was  buried  at 
his  Providcnc  t  ,  under  arms,  with  ail  the  honors  of  a  magis- 
trate, and  his  memory  is  entailed  on  the  successive  genera- 
tions  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  priceless  legacy. 

In  i860  his  grave  was  opened,  Uiat  hb  remains  might  be 
placed  under  a  fine  public  monument  to  hb  memory.  Every 
particle,  even  of  the  bones,  had  disappeared;  but  the  inter- 
laced  roots  of  an  apple-tree  had  enveloped  the  body  so  that 
their  branches  and  fibres  preserved  the  shape  of  skull,  trunk, 
and  limbs 

Roger  Williams'  theology  was  largely  visionaiy  and  con- 

•  Roger  had  a  brother  Robert,  a  schoolmaster  at  Newport,  who  in  1647  offered 
Governor  Wiiuhrop  of  Connecticut  five  sorts  of  English  grass-seed  at  51.  a 

•  TiiiB  iii^Biar  nlic  to  uam  ovaed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Uiitorical  Sode^. 
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tradictory,  but  hh  practice  w.t;  <=tcadily  self-sacrificing,  public- 
spirited,  and  beautifully  piuiaiuhropic.  Though  the  Quakers 
gowkd  him  to  bittcnicM,  his  purse,  borne,  and  heart  would 
have  opened  to  them  had  they  fallen  into  distress.  It  Is 
much  to  say  that  neither  they  nor  his  otiier  opponents,  from 
die  day  he  landed  at  Providence  to  the  day  of  hb  deadi,  ever 
made  him  commit  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  great  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  conscience.  That  of  this  doctrine  he  was  the 
Itcadfast  expounder  and  exemplar,  in  an  age  when  the  prin- 
ciple was  most  rarely  understood,  either  practically  or  ab- 
stractly, even  by  those  who  sought  to  comprehend  it,  entitles 
him  to  perpetual  honor  and  gratitude.^ 

In  1633  some  Connectiait  River  Indians,  whom  the  Pe- 
quods  had  driven  out,  personally  besought  Pisnnouth  to 
reinstate  them,  and  also  establish  a  trading>post  with  them. 
Not  later  than  1C31  Edward  Window  had  found  out  that 
river;  now  the  barque  was  sent  there  on  a  traclini;  trip,  but 
the  result  was  a  rejection  of  the  Indian  ofTcr.  The  poor 
natives  then  applied  to  Massachusetts,  but  ttiet  with  another 
refusal.  Soon  after  Hradford  and  VVinslou.  thinkinfj  better 
of  the  plan,  visited  Boston  to  insure  a  joint  occupation  of 
the  territory,  especially  as  the  Dutch  were  threatening  to 
hold  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  the  Bay  people 
made  several  objections:  diere  were  three  thousand  Indi^ 
ans  there ;  *  the  river  was  frozen  seven  months  of  die 
twelve;  the  bar  at  tte  mouth  had  but  si.x  feet  of  water;  its 
current  was  too  strong  for  navigation ;  they  lacked  trading- 
goods.  Winthrop's  editor,  Judge  Savage,  well  says  that 
these  sound  "  more  like  pretexts  than  real  motives,"  and  as 
if  intended  to  deter  the  riyniouth  people.  Bradford  and 
Winslow  made  forcible  answer,  and  offered  to  lend  a  stock 

•  True,  Mr.  Williams  expressed  to  Winthrop,  Sen.,  his  desire  to  banish  Sam- 
oel  Gf»rton;  bat  "the  tide"  was  adverse.  Many  yt*n  later  he  lamented  "sadl 
an  Infinite  Iib<'rty  of  conscience"  in  the  case  of  the  Qoakert,  and  declared  "a 
Boderate  restraint  and  punishment  of  these  incivilities**  not  to  be  persecution, 
tat  "a  duty  and  comm.ind  of  God."  Still,  .is  I  attrilmie  hi^  feelings  in  both 
cases  to  an  invasion  of  his  civil  and  sodal  rights,  and  not  to  religious  diffctcncea, 
I  think  my  doclng  remarlcs  merely  just. 

*  Windwop'k^BleaalDgoftlM  Bay  "reported  CMioMcaRyfaife^^nea. 
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of  trading-goods;  but  Massachusetts  still  declined,  thou|rli 
fully  assenting  to  Plymouth's  making  the  venture  alone. 

So  in  September  Plymouth  fitted  out  her  *'  great  new 
barque,"  under  Lieutenant  William  Holmes,  and  placed  in  it  a 
well-made  trading-boiue  in  pieces.  When  tiie  craft  readied 
the  site  of  the  present  Hartford,  it  was  found  that  the  Dutch 
were  already  there,  commanding  the  river  with  a  fortified 
post,  which  they  called  "  The  House  of  Good  Hope."  They 
foiiNide  the  further  passage  of  the  barque,  and  stood  to  their 
two  great  guns  witli  direful  threats.  Holmes  replied  that  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth  had  sent  him  to  ascend  that  river,  and 
whether  they  fired  or  not,  he  should  obey  orders.  He  then 
stood  gallantly  past  the  battery,  which  remained  silent. 

On  the  present  site  of  Windsor,  Holmes  landed  tiie  re- 
Stored  saduHD,  Natawannute,  who  had  sold  hb  protectors  a 
tract  of  land  there  at  a  goodly  price.  The  house  was  quickly 
set  up,  stocked,  and  armed, ->a  stream  protecting  it  on  one 
side,  and  a  palisade  on  the  others.  Holmes  then  sailed  for 
home,  leaving  the  post  in  charge  of  Jonathan  Brewster.  The 
Dutch  would  not  consent  to  a  joint  occupation,  but  through 
the  original  discovery  of  the  river  by  Hlok,  claimed  exclu- 
sive ownership  of  that  whole  region.'  The  next  year,  obtain- 
ing seventy  armed  men  from  Manhattan,  they  prepared  to 
expel  their  rivals,  and  in  battle  array,  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying,  advanced  on  the  Plymouth  house  to  carry  it 
by  assault;  but  when  they  had  nolod  the  strength  of  the 
place,  and  the  warm  reception  prepared  for  them,  diey  held  a 
pail^,  which  resulted  in  their  comfortable  return,  bloodless, 
to  the  House  of  Good  Hope. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Dutch  sent  some  four  men  far  above 
the  Plymouth  house,  to  a  tribe  which  had  a  strong  fort  held 
by  a  thousand  warriors,  and  was  hostile  to  the  Windsor  Ind- 
ians. The  messengers  were  to  secure  all  the  trade  which 
came  down  the  river,  and  prevent  any  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Plymouth  men.    In  the  winter  the  Indians  there  were 

>  Their  statement  is  that  he  diacofcicd  it  in  1614,  UBi^  it  Th*  fkranl,  or 
"  Frcslk-water  "  River. 
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attacked  by  a  veiy  malignant  form  of  small-pox,  and  of  their 

thousand  warriors  not  fifty  were  left  alive.  The  Dutch  emis- 
saries (led  in  terror ;  and  it  was  only  when  near  tiic  last  ex- 
tremity of  cold  and  hunj^cr  that  they  reached  the  Plymouth 
house,  and  received  for  many  days  such  careful  nursing  as 
saved  Aeir  lives.  Nor  did  they  or  their  comrades  fail  in 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude  at  this  return  for  their  former 
hostility. 

The  pestilence  swept  down  upon  the  natives  around  Wind- 
sor.  Through  poor  shelter  and  nursing,  the  mortality  was 

terrible.  There  were  not  enough  well  people  to  procure  food 
and  fuel  for  the  sick,  nor  even  a  supply  of  water.  .Sonic  of 
the  \  ictinis  warmed  themselves  for  a  few  miserable  hours  by 
burning  their  wooden  trays  and  bowls,  and  their  bows  and 
arrows.  Some  died  while  crawling  out-of-doors  in  search  of 
water.  The  Plymouth  men,  unlike  die  Dutch,  nerved  tlwni* 
selves  to  brave  the  disease  and  to  nurse  the  sufferers  as  well 
as  they  could;  but  the  havoc  continued  until  it  had  cut  off 
the  friendly  sachem  and  nearly  all  his  tribe. 

The  contagion  spread  to  the  Narragansets  slaying  seven 
hundred  of  them.  Passing  on  to  the  Neponscts,  it  sadly  re- 
duced that  already  small  tribe,  Chickatabut,  the  sachem,  being 
a  victim.  Sweeping  around  Hoston,  it  practically  destroyed 
the  fra}^mentary  Massacluisells  tribe  in  the  Mcdlord  rej^ion 
and  the  little  Sagus  tribe  near  the  Lynn  coast.  The  English 
settlers  did  all  they  could  for  dw  strickoi  Indians,  but  had  no 
success  in  staying  the  pestilence.  Maverick,  the  Episcopal 
proprietor  of  the  East  Boston  Island  ("Noddle's"),  was 
especially  devoted  and  heroic,  as  also  was  his  wife ;  in  a  single 
day  he  buried  tliirty  of  the  dead,  bringing  to  his  own  large 
house  many  of  the  little  orphans.  Strange  to  say,  no  white 
person  was  anj'whcrc  nttackcd  by  the  disease ;  though  at  first, 
especially  on  the  Connecticut,  they  had  been  in  preat  fear  of 
it.  Many  of  the  surviving  natives  warmly  acknowledged  the 
courageous  philanthropy  of  the  whites;  and  the  I'lymouth 
people  "  did  much  commend  and  reward"  thehr  men  at 
Windsor. 
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This  contagfon  swept  through  Indian  regions  far  beyond 
those  then  known  to  the  English.  The  Pilgrims  on  their 
arrival  had  found  the  savages  dwindling  away;  nor  had  civili- 
zation, by  teaching  better  modes  of  living,  been  able  to  elicct 
a  permanent  change.  Those  who  atti  ibiUc  the  disappearance 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Indians  to  the  incoming 
of  the  white  race  much  mistaJce  the  facts  of  history.  Had  the 
early  settlers  of  those  Colonies  postponed  their  coining  for 
half  a  centuiy,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  have  found 
half  as  many  natives  as  they  actually  did} 

This  same  year  (1633)  the  Plymouth  barque,  carrying 
£$00  of  cargo,  was  at  Manhattan  when  Captain  John  Stone,  of 
Virginia,  was  also  there.  Stone,  who  claimed  that  the  Ply- 
mouth men  had  '*  reproached  "  those  of  Viri^inia,  had  a  junket 
with  the  Dutch  Governor,  who  gave  a  tipsy  assent  to  Stone's 
scheme  of  piratical  revenge.  Then,  when  most  of  her  crew 
were  on  diore,  Stone  seixed  tiie  barque  and  made  sail  for 
Virginia.  But  some  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  had  often  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Plymoudi,  said :  "  Shall  we  suffer  our  friends 
to  be  thus  abused  and  have  their  goods  carried  away  before 
our  faces,  whilst  our  Governor  is  drunk?"  They  thereupon 
pursued  Stone,  and  recapturing  the  barque  delivered  her  to 
the  owners. 

Soon  afterward,  Stone  being  at  Boston,  Standish  was  sent 
there  to  prosecute  him  for  piracy.  The  Massachusetts  offi- 
cials, who  were  generally  very  patient  under  wrongs  suffered 
by  Plymouth,  now  higgled  over  technicalities,  and  finally  de- 
clared the  act  no  pira^,  because  the  master  of  tlie  barque 
after  her  rescue  agreed  to  *'  pass  it  by."  Standish  was  finally 
wearied  Into  letting  the  matter  drop.  Stone  then  accom> 
panied  some  others  to  Plymouth,  where  be  had  "  friendly  and 
civil  entertainment ;  "  but  there  arose  some  suspicion  of  his 
havintr  a  design  on  the  Governor's  life.  However  placidly 
the  magnates  of  the  Bay  might  view  the  crime  against  Plym- 
outh, it  was  quite  the  reverse  when  Stone  was  charged  with 
an  act  of  immorality  at  Boston.    He  was  then  hunted  down 

»  See  pp.  134-6. 
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with  soldiers,  and  tried  for  his  life.  As  only  one  of  the  two 
required  witnesses  could  be  foundi  he  was  convicted  of  a  less 
offence,  and  banished  under  penalty  of  death  if  he  should 
return.  Late  that  year  he  and  Captain  Norton,  with  six  at- 
tendants, were  all  waylaid  and  killed  by  the  Tequods  while 
trading  on  tiic  Connecticut. 

This  year  was  disastrous  to  Sherlcy,  who  was  suffering  from 
the  wreck  of  the  "  Lion/'  which  he  largely  owned ;  and  now, 
by  the  burning  of  London  Bridge,  he  lost  one  of  his  ware- 
houses,  which  stood  upon  it  Yet  as  he  had  neglected  the 
urgent  demand  of  the  Colonists  for  an  account  of  tlieir  goods 
received  by  him  or  bought  at  their  charge,  his  groaning  over 
his  disasters  ought  not  to  have  secured  him  further  credit; 
but  so  prosperous  liad  I'lymouth's  trade  been,  that  her  Under- 
takers were  able  to  commit  the  folly  of  sending  him  on  trust 
3,366  pounds  of  beaver,  and  346  otter-skins;  and  once  more 
tlicy  demanded  a  statement  of  their  account 
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Wnilow's  Election.  —  Locusts.  —  The  PeitHence.  —  Deaths.— Dr.  FoW 
ler**  Death.— The  PhjtidaB*  of  Plymouth. 

IN  1633*  Edward  Winslow  became  Governor ;  for  Bradford, 
after  twelve  years'  service,  "  by  importunity  gat  off,"  as 
Winthrop  says.  But  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of  councillors  or 
assistants,  which  made  him  deputy-governor  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name;  and  this  place  he  invariably  held  when  not  gov- 
ernor. Seven  assistants  were  now  chosen,  and  that  was  the 
number  ever  after.  It  was  enacted  that  a  governor-elect  be 
fined  £20,  and  a  councillor-elect  £\o,  in  case  of  refusal  to 
serve,  provided  the  former  be  not  forced  to  two  years'  con- 
tinuous duty.  It  was  further  voted  that  "  whereas  our  ancient 
work  of  fortification  ...  is  decayed,  and  Christian  wisdom 
teacheth  us  to  depend  upon  God  m  the  use  of  all  good  means 
for  our  safety,*'  every  able-bodied  man  either  do  or  provide 
his  share,  as  assigned  by  the  "Governor  and  Council,*'  in 
building  a  work  (palisade?)  around  it.  Nothing  is  said  as  to 
a  sanctuary,  and  that  probably  continued  to  be  in  the  fort 
until  1648,  when  the  first  distinct  meeting-house  was  built  by 

*  In  1633  ttie  master  of  every  family  at  riyinouth  was  required  to  send  one 
man  to  help  rc|i.iir  (he  way  "above  the  spring,"  on  April  8-18,  .it  7  a.  u. 

August  15-25,  all  the  freemen  were  ordered  to  be  In  anus  at  the  court  of 
gnard. 

That  year,  at  Boston,  eggs  were  3</.  a  doten,  new  milk  iJ.  a  quart,  butter  dJ. 
a  pound,  cheese  54/.  a  pound.  There  were  four  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  Bay, 
with  fifteen  hnndfed  cattle,  four  tlMMmad  goata,  and  many  more  swfaw,  Mq« 
Wood's  '•  Prospect." 

The  riymouth  policy  of  separating  Church  and  State  w.as  this  year  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Jdhn  Doane,  who,  having  been  elected  and  ordained  deacon,  waS 
for  tJttt  icaaon  volantarily  diichaiiai  *•  one  of  the  Govenior'a  Council. 
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Church  and  Tomsoii  behind  Bradford's  lot,  and  fronting  on 
Lcydcn  Street.* 
Bradford's  Manuscript  records  that  in  May  of  this  year 

he  saw  — 

"  A  quantitie  of  a  great  sorte  of  flies,  like  (for  bignes)  to  wasps  or 
bumble-bees,  which  came  out  of  holes  in  y*  ground,  and  replenished 
all  y*  wootls,  and  eate  y'  green-things,  and  made  such  a  constante 
yelling  noyes  as  made  all  y*  woods  ring  of  them,  and  ready  to  deafe 
jT  heaieis." 

This  was  his  first  knowledge  of  the  "  scvcntecn-ycar  lo- 
custs," wliich  still  appear  in  that  region  with  much  regularity, 
but  which  are  not  known  to  eat  anything,  their  destruction  of 
foliage  coming  from  tlic  cgg-cclls»  with  which  they  partially 
cut  oflT  the  twigs.*  The  Indians  declared  these  insects  a  sign 
of  pestilence.  The  result  strengthened  the  superstition;  for 
in  the  ensuing  summer  an  "  infectious  fever  **  not  only  swept 
away  ^%at  numbers  of  the  savages,  but  entering  the  town, 
carried  to  the  grave  more  than  twenty  men,  women,  and 
children.*  Among  the  victims  were  the  following:  — 

'  Sec  note,  pp.  230-1,  concerning  the  fort  and  church. 

'  Winlbrop's  Journal  in  1648  says :  "  About  the  ntUlst  of  the  summer  there 
arow  a  fly  oat  of  the  |*ronn<1,  abotit  the  iM^ncss  of  the  top  of  a  man's  Itttle  finger, 
of  brown  color.  Tlicy  fill' 1!  t'lc  w  irl^,  from  Connecticut  to  Sudlmry,  with  a 
great  noise,  and  eat  up  the  young  sprouts  of  tbe  trees,  but  meddled  not  with  the 
com.  They  were  also  bettraen  Plymoath  and  Brahitree,  bat  came  no  farther." 
They  much  damaged  some  onhnifls.  Thi.s  i<!  one  nf  Winthrop'':  ]:iU-<i  entries; 
and  as  it  is  two  years  later  than  Bradford's  last,  we  do  not  know  whether  Flj- 
ino«ih  was  vitiied  bjr  Ihcm  at  this  tiine. 

These  insects  {Cieadtr),  which  are  not  lonists  by  any  means,  prefer  yoODg 
oak-groves,  and  sometimes  arc  so  numerous  as  to  break  down  trees  bygatherfa^ 
on  them.  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Goodwin  observed  thctU  at  Sandwich,  Jane  17,  l8n,nid 
found  that  they  had  been  there  seventeen  jrears  before,  and  twice  seventeen. 
They  appear  at  different  times  in  different  places.  They  seem  sometimes  to  vary 
their  period,  for  ten  regular  re-appearanccs  from  Bradford's  time  wodd  have 
bf oitght  them  oat  at  Plymouth  in  1803,  while  in  fact  they  did  not  appear  until 
1804,  when  they  were  alto  at  Sandwich  and  Falmouth.  They  do  not  visit  northern 
and  western  Ma-^s-ichusetts. 

*  The  synod  at  Cambridge  in  1647  was  dispersed  for  a  time  by  a  fatal  epi- 
dMMie,  wMch  wM  like  a  coM  and  a  light  fever  combined  AH  who  «aP0  Med 
and  took  cooling  drinks,  died  ;  bat  those  who  took  "comfortable  thiap^*  Win- 
tlirf»p  says,  mostly  recovered  soon.  Nearly  fifty  died  in  Massachotett^  and  as 
naiqr  ia  Conneeiicst  to  affect  at  PlynKMlli  ta  not  nantioiied. 

la  171^  Ibr^ PMple  died  o(  a  peMHcBoe  at  Plyaaevih;  b  1731  ilwre ma  a 
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Fear  Brewster,  third  wiTc  of  Isaac  AUerton.  She  left  a  ton, 
Isaac,  Jr.,  and  other  children. 

Francis  Kalon,  of  the  "  Mayflower."  His  wife  died  at  the 
first;  but  their  infant,  Samuel,  lived  to  be  hn  old  citizen. 
Francis  next  married  Mrs,  Carver's  maid,  and  finally  Chris- 
tian Penn,  of  the  "  Anne."  He  was  a  carpenter,  and  died 
insolvent. 

Peter  Browne,  of  the  *'  Mayflower."    His  first  wife  was 
'   Widow  Ford,  of  the  **  Fortune,"  and  his  second  was  Maiy 
— ,  by  each^of  whom  he  had  two  children;  and  Irom 
one  of  the  latter  pair  descended  "  Old  John  Brown  of 
Ossawatomie." 

John  Adams,  of  the  Fortune,"  a  substantial  citizen ; 
married  Fleanor  Newton,  of  the  "  Anne,"  and  left  three  chil- 
dren. His  willow  the  next  )'ear  married  Kenelm  Winslow 
^tlic  Governor's  brother),  who,  like  Adatns,  was  a  carpenter. 

William  Wright,  of  the  "  Fortune."  His  wile  was  Triscilla 
Carpenter,  sister  of  Mrs.  Bradford,  and  he  seems  to  have  left 
children.  He  was  an  excellent  but  retiring  citizen.  His 
widow  married  the  next  year  John  Gwper,  a  leading  pioneer 
of  Scituate  and  Barnstable. 

Cuthbcrt  Cuthbcrtson  (or  Cudbcrtson),  and  also  his  wile 
Sarah,  of  the  "Anne."  I  le  died  insolvent.  She  was  sister  to 
Isaac  Allcrton,  and  widow,  first  of  John  Vincent,  and  next  of 
Degory  Priest,  of  the  "  Maj  flower,"  —  all  three  of  lu  r  mar- 
riages taking  place  in  Holland.  Her  son,  Samuel  "  Cudbcrt- 
son," shortened  his  last  name  to  '*  Cudbert ;  "  in  163.J  the  lail 
was  apprenticed  to  Richard  Higgins,  tailor.  There  were  also 
two  Priest  children. 

Thomas  Blossom  and  Richard  Masterson,  of  the  later  comers. 
These  had  been  leaders  at  Leyden,  and  were  made  deacons 
atFlymoulh.  They  were  mnch  lamented.  Their  offices  were 
filled  by  WiUtam  Paddy  and  John  Doane,  also  recent  corners. 

•  vortal  lew  "  there  wUch  dtttiayed  may,  oae  badly  losiag  eight  fron  bs 

connection. 

Vet  the  general  cAect  of  coming  to  New  England  was  to  double  (he  average 
duration  of  life ;  of  all  bom  tlMie  (Bucroft'h  Hiit.  U.  &),  four  in  eadi  anieteM 
reached  MTcnty. 
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Mr.  Blossom  had  a  wife  (Ann)  and  sons  (Thomas  and  Peter). 
Mr.  Mastcrson,  at  Leydcn,  1619,  had  married  Mary  Goodall, 
from  Leicester,  who  after  his  death  became  the  second  wife 
of  Ralph  Smith,  the  former  pastor,  and  was  living  at  Boston 
at  the  death  there  of  the  latter  in  1662. 

Job  Thorp  (who  was  a  carpenter,  and  also  a  bankrupt), 
JMartha  Ilending,  and  Richard  Hcncklbrd,  abo  died;  as  did 
'Widow  Mary  Ring,  a  lady  of  prominence. 

As  the  winter  drew  near,  mortality  ended,  and  the  sick 
rapiilly  recovered;  but  the  last  victim  was  the  mo^t  note- 
worthy, lie  was  the  remaining  one  of  their  three  deacons, 
and  the  kindly  physician,  Samuel  Fuller,  of  the  "  May- 
flower." Bradford  says  that  he  died  "  in  y*  end,  after  he 
had  much  helped  others.**  He  had  served  in  the  Governor's 
Council,  and  been  deacon  down  from  the  earlier  dayt  at 
Leydcn.  His  will  indicating  that  he  was  also  a  teacher  of 
youth,  as  he  mentions  "  Elizabeth  Cowles,  who  was  submitted 
to  my  education  by  her  father  and  mother  at  Chai  Icstown,  to 
be  returned  to  her  parents;  "  "  Gmr^c  Foster  being  placed 
with  me  by  his  parents  still  living  at  Sagus"  (Lynn)  ;  "Widow 
Ring  submitted  to  mc  tlic  oversight  of  her  son  y\iulrcw."  lie 
directs  some  property  to  be  sold  for  the  education  of  his  two 
children,  still  small,  Samuel  and  Mercy. 

[In  1636-7  Benjamin  Eaton  was  bound  to  Mrs.  Fuller, 
"  she  to  keep  him  at  school  two  years,'*  —  from  which  it 
has  been  unwarrantably  inferred  that  she  was  the  teacher. 
In  1664  she  and  her  son  Samuel  gave  to  Plsrmouth  a  lot  on 
Lcyden  Street  for  a  parsonage,  —  a  purpose  for  which  the 
First  Church  has  used  a  part  of  it  until  very  recently.  The 
lot  seems  to  have  been  that  given  Dr.  F"uller  at  the  laying  out 
of  the  street  under  Carver.  Samuel  became  the  pastor  at 
Middleborough,  where  he  died  in  1695,  seventy,  leaving 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.] 

Dr.  Fuller  was  a  man  of  warm  and  liberal  feelings,  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  Lyford.  He  was  very  friendly  with 
Roger  Williams,  and  in  leaving  his  son  two  acres  of  valuable 
land  on  Strawberry  Hill  (Watson's),  adds:  <'If  Mr.  Roger 
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Williams  refuse  to  accept  of  them,  as  fonncrly  he  hatli  done." 
And  he  further  provides:  "Whatsoever  Mr.  Roger  Williams 
is  indebted  upon  my  books  for  physic,  I  freely  give  him." 
He  also  left  tokens  of  regard  to  Winthrop,  luidicott,  and 
other  leaders  at  the  Bay.  Bradford  mentions  him  as  "  a  man 
godly  and  forward  to  do  good,  being  much  missed  after  his 
death."  He  left  only  twenty'^eveii  books  in  his  IQ>iaiy ;  but 
at  diat  time  medical  worlcs  were  very  few.  Indicatioiis  show 
that  he  was  a  roan  of  intellect  and  good  presence,  it  not  being 
improbable  that  he  was  of  regular  education.  He  is  among 
die  noblest  and  most  interesting  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  die 
regard  of  his  descendants  should  secure  him  a  fitting  monu- 
ment on  that  sacred  hill  where  once  he  prayed,  and  now 
sleeps  in  a  grave  of  which  '*  no  man  knoweth."  Surely  the 
zeal  of  his  successors  in  the  healing-art  might  well  provide 
some  memorial  of  the  good  physician's  excursions  of  mercy 
to  the  pestilential  cottages  of  infant  Salem,  Dorchester,  and 
Boston.^ 

*  Dr.  MatUiew  FuUer,  aon  ol  Edward  of  tlw  "  Mayflovtr."  and  Ibciiim 
nepbew  to  the  senior  Samad,  did  mat  omm  oMr  till  afifOb  aa  asillMr  of  Ma 
parents  burvived  the  first  winter.  He  was  largcaa general  t6i^^aaSdagm 
c^taia.   He  left  Pljrmautb  for  Ca|w  Cod,  165a. 

PI ynMMith  was  often  witbont  a  phyaldan.  In  1657  Comfort  Starr  was  prattle 

ing  there,  and  collecting  by  law  his  .ig;iin'>t  Lieutenant  Williams.  'I"hc  length 
of  his  stay  is  unlcnown.    1674-6  William  Urown,  *' chyrurjeun,"  is  mentioned. 

In  1694  there  was  no  surgeon  there,  and  the  wife  of  Goodman  Hnatcr  is  said 
to  hare  Ix-en  In  much  siitfcrii)L'  fur  w.itit  of  one.  A  French  privateer  hail  just  been 
wrecked  in  ISuzzard'b  iiay ;  her  accuinpltsbed  surgeuii,  unly  twcaty':>ix  years  old, 
was  Francis  Baron,  suppoaed  lO  be  tha  adon  of  some  Huguenot  family  thea 
in  royal  disfavor,  and  bearing  an  assumed  name.  While  in  I'lyniouth,  on  his 
way  tu  Dositun  as  a  prisoner-of-war,  he  heard  of  Ciuodwifc  lluulnr's  case  au<l 
tnatad  It  witli  great  anccess.  The  selectmen  procured  his  releaaa  lif  Uanlanat* 
Ootaraor  StovglibMband  his  settlement  at  riymouth  as  their  surgeon.  He  mar* 
ried  Mary  "Wilder,  of  Hingham,  September,  1695,  and  died  nine  years  later,  at 
Plymouth,  where  his  ((uaiiit  little  head-stone  on  Hurial  Hill  is  now  remarkable 
for  iu  bcautUttl  finiah  and  prcservatiun.  (A  recent  novel,  called  **  A  Namcleaa 
Nofaleman,**  Is  founded  on  Le  Baron^  adventores.  Thoogh  not  of  strict  Mstorkal 
accuracy,  it  is  most  readable.)  In  1720  he  was  succlcJl  J  as  medical  piactitioner 
at  Plymouth  by  his  son  Laaarm,  whose  sons  Joseph  and  Ldsarus,  jr.,  kept  ap 
tfMaaoeeaaioat  and  tbey  have  bad  many  deaoiaidaala  of  otber  naaNa,  aa  well  aa 
their  own,  who  have  practised  the  hciling  art.  From  1700  to  I7r2  Thomas 
Little  practised  at  Plymouth.  Then  appears  a  vacancy  till  the  coming  of  tyao 
and  Ljisaraa  La  Baron. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV, 

Hoddag't  Operations  and  Death.*-*Mnssachuictta  Interference  and  Ib> 
potMoM* — Land's  Mcaaoo*  and  ImpriaoiuneBt  of  Winslow. 

IN  May,  1634,  just  as  the  spring  trade  was  opening  with 
the  Indians,  one  John  Hocking,  of  Piscataqua,  agent  for 
Lofds  Say  and  Brook,  and  other  owners,  came  up  into  tlie 
Plymouth  lands  to  divert  trade,  as  he  had  indeed  tried  to  do 
the  year  before,  although  Plymouth's  patent  gave  her  iuU 
and  exclusive  possession  of  the  tiiirteen  miles  of  river  run- 
ning through  the  middle  of  her  territory  (about  thirteen 
miles  north-and-south  by  thirty  in  width).  John  Howland, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  post,  directed  Hocking  to  drop 
below  the  Plymouth  limits,  and  temperately  represented  to 
him  the  criminal  nature  of  his  trespass  on  rights  which  had 
cost  Plymouth  very  dear,  and  were  secured  to  her  by  a 
formal  patent  under  seal.  Hocking  not  only  refused  to  re- 
tire, but  anchored  above  the  tradhig-house,  where  he  might 
intercept  all  canoes  which  should  come  down  the  river. 
Howland  twice  visited  him  and  entreated  him  to  depart,  but 
was  repaid  with  ill  words  and  defiance. 

If  Hocking  should  remain  where  he  was,  not  enough  trade 
would  reach  their  house  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  employes, 
and  Howland  had  no  mind  to  sit  still  and  be  robbed  upon 
his  own  ground.  His  men,  who  were  zealous  for  some 
effective  course,  attended  him  in  the  barque  up  to  Hocking's 
anchorage,  but  under  Met  commaad  not  to  fire  a  shot  witfa^ 
out  Howland's  order.  Once  more  Howland  tried  peaceable 
remonstrance,  but  only  recehdng  fresh  abuse,  sent  a  canoe 
with  four  men  to  cut  Hocking's  cable.  The  line  was  sev- 
ered by  Moses  Talbot,  and  the  craft  began  to  drift  down 
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stream.  Hocking,  aiming  a  carbine  at  Talbot,  was  hailed  by 
Howland,  who  demanded  that  his  man  should  not  be  hurt,  as 
he  had  only  obeyed  orders,  and  could  not  be  to  blame,  and 
jumping  upon  die  nil  of  hb  barque,  shouted  that  if  any 
one  ma  to  be  shot,  it  was  himself,  not  his  servant,  adding 
tauntingly,  that  he  certainly  made  a  good  mark.  I  lowland's 
gallantry  was  in  vain,  for  Hocking  killed  Talbot  on  the  spot 
with  a  ball  in  the  head,  and  then  caught  up  a  pistol  for  a  new 
victim.  Just  then  a  friend  of  Talbot's,  "  that  loved  him  well," 
disregarding  Howland's  order,  shot  Hocking  with  a  musket 
from  the  barque,  and  justly  killed  him  with  a  wound  like  that 
received  by  Talbot. 

Hocking's  men  at  once  sailed  home  with  tAa'r  story.  Their 
leaders,  to  the  old  Puritan  hatred  of  Separatists,  now  joined 
the  animosity  of  defeated  marauders,  and  sent  to  their  Eng- 
lish employers  a  Isring  account  which  made  it  appear  diat 
Hocking  had  given  no  offence,  but  had  been  killed  while 
acting  in  righteous  self-defence.  Lords  Say  and  Brook  were 
of  course  very  indignant. 

John  Alden,  "  one  of  the  Council,"  who  had  gone  in  the 
barque  to  carry  supplies  to  Howland,  was  present  at  tliis  affray, 
but  had  no  connection  with  it.  When  he  returned  to  Ply- 
mouth  with  the  news,  the  people  were  much  distressed  to  hear 
it.  Three  weeks  later,  as  he  went  in  the  barque  on  business 
to  Boston,  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned him,  to  answer  for  Hocking's  death.  The  barque 
returning  to  Plymouth,  Alden's  fellow-citizens  were  not  a 
little  astonished  at  this  outrageous  usurpation  of  power  by 
that  Colony  which  of  all  others  should  have  respected  their 
ri'^^lUs.  Standish  was  forthwith  sent  to  Boston  to  represent 
riymouth  and  effect  Alden's  release.  Aldcn  was  found  at 
large  on  bail,  and  on  Standish's  presentation  of  the  case 
Alden  and  hb  sureties  were  fully  discharged.  Yet  the  new 
Governor,  Dudley,  committed  the  fresh  indignity  of  putting 
Standish  under  bonds  to  appear  before  the  Massachusetts 
Court  in  two  weeks  and  make  oath  as  to  Plymouth's  ri^ts, 
as  well  as  to  the  special  facts  of  the  Hocking  case. 
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At  the  time  set,  Standish  rcturnctl  to  Boston,  bearing  a 
Ictlcr  sent  by  Frence  (who  was  governor  in  1634),  but  writ- 
ten by  Bradford.  This  note  was  probably  of  the  thorough 
and  severe  nature  which  the  case  denianded»  for  Dudley 
answered  it  unofficially,  and  made  an  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  by  private  diplomacy;  nor  did  he  disclose  Bradford's 
letter,  even  to  his  Council.  But  the  bluff  Standish  disoom- 
fitcd  him  by  demanding  that  a  reply  be  given  him  in  open 
court.  Diulley  was  then  forced  to  produce  the  letter  in 
court,  where  it  seems  to  have  given  much  oflfcnce ;  but  the 
members  finally  evaded  the  matter  by  declaring  that  as  it 
was  only  an  answer  to  one  of  Dudley's,  it  did  not  require  a 
reply. 

Standish  and  Alden  then  went  home,  bearing  Dudley's 
prhrate note;  this  pleaded  for  harmony,  and  made  some  talk 
about  the  honor  of  suffering  wrong  patiently, — a  subject 
upon  which  the  irascible  Dudley  can  have  Imown  little;  he 

also  mourned  over  the  fear  of  a  general  governor  from  Eng- 
land, w  ho  should  destroy  the  churches  and  the  civil  liberties 
of  all  the  Colonies.  Indeed,  the  hiph-handed  invasion  of 
Plymouth's  rights  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  alarm 
at  Boston  lest  their  enemies  should  pretend  to  the  English 
Government  that  New  England  was  so  ungovcrncd  that  loyal 
traders  were  murdered  with  impunity  while  peacefully  pur- 
suing their  lawful  business.  To  counteract  any  such  report, 
Massachusetts  put  on  an  appearance  of  intense  activity,  and 
in  acting  for  effect  was  wholly  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  Colony,  and  even  of  neighborly  decency. 

Plymouth  was  too  weak  to  redress  her  wrongs  by  force. 
When  her  righteous  indignation  had  somewhat  cooled,  the 
excellent  Winthrop,  to  allay  the  storm  aroused  by  his  bitter 
rival,  Dudley,  induced  Plymouth  to  request  all  the  planta- 
tions to  send  delegates,  including  their  clergy,^  to  meet  at 

'  **Ye  prelst  lips  must  be  consaltcd  with,"  said  Bradford,  doubtless  at  Win- 
dirop't  suggestion.  ThA  ipirit  of  the  Day  in  this  respect  was  shown  this  same 
year,  when  the  Governor  and  Council  took  "  divert  ol  the  nialttcn**  to  Castle 
Island  (Boston  Harbor),  to  help  aetect  a  tite  for  a  fort 
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Boston,  and  after  bearing  all  who  chote  to  appear,  decide 

the  Hocking  case,  with  full  power,  but  withoiit  "prefudice 

of  the  liberties  of  any  place."  Piscataqii.i  was  especially 
urged  to  take  part,  as  Hocking  had  been  her  man.  Still 
some  of  the  Plymouth  people  stoutly  and  very  properly 
opposed  this  submission  of  tlieir  internal  affairs  to  any  outsidef 
tribunal,  declaring  the  precedent  full  of  danger.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Standtsh  and  Aldcn  led  these  remonstrants  right 
sturdily. 

When  the  time  came,  Bradford  and  Whislow  repaired  to 

Boston,  and  took  their  weak  pastor,  Smitii.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  meddlesomeness  of  the  Bay  officials,  none  of  the  com- 
mtmitics  invited,  not  even  Piscataqua,  cared  enough  about 
the  matter  to  send  a  delegate.  The  only  attendants  besides 
the  Plymouth  men  were  Winlhrop  and  Dudley,  together  with 
their  two  preachers,  Wilson  and  Cotton.  These,  however, 
after  reviewing  the  case  with  care,  formally  and  fully  exon- 
erated the  Plymouth  men,  and  dedared  that  Hockhig  alone 
had  been  to  blame.  The  Bay  officials  also  undertook  to  sat- 
isfy the  Englisb  fords  of  tbe  justice  of  this  decisfon,  — an 
effort  in  which  they  succeeded.  Bradford  adds,  thus  **  was 
their  love  and  concord  renewed,"  —  an  expression  which 
admits  that  it  had  been  suspended.  Yet  Plymouth  did  not 
forget  her  wrongs,  as  Governor  Vane  found  in  the  Pequod 
war,  three  years  later. 

Plymouth  was  entirely  independent  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Hocking  affair  had  occurred  within  her  jurisdiction  (her  un- 
disputed territory),  and  Massachusetts  had  no  more  right  or 
excuse  for  interiering  in  it  than  she  had  with  a  case  in  Vir- 
ghiia  or  Bermuda.  For  such  a  wrong,  forgiveness  ought  not 
to  have  been  granted  without  an  ample  apology  as  public 
as  had  been  the  insolent  offence;  but  of  such  atonement 
there  is  no  evidence. 

I'Vom  domineering,  the  Bay  Colony  soon  descentled  to 
pecuniary  meanness  toward  her  weaker  neighbor  of  New 
Plymouth.  In  the  same  year  with  the  Hocking  case  (1634) 
Edward  Winslow  went  to  England,  taking  from  Flymooth  to 
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London  the  great  amount  of  3,738  pounds  or  beaver,  and  334 

otlicr  skins,  of  a  net  value  to  the  London  partners  of  £l  for 
each  pound  of  beaver.  Besides  other  commissions,  he  was 
especially  charged  to  secure  from  Sherley  a  full  account  of 
their  trade,  and  this  his  energy  soon  put  him  in  a  fair  way 
to  obtain.  But  without  the  knowledge  of  his  riymouth  as- 
sociates he  had  also  taken  from  Massachosetls  an  agency  to 
look  after  Atr  public  affain;  and  this  required  hun  to  appear 
before  the  King's  Commissioners  for  PIantatk>ns. 

Merry-Mount  Morton,  abetted  hy  Gorges,  Mason,  and 
other  enemies  of  Massachusetts,  used  this  opportunity  to 
assail  her  through  her  agent.  Winslow  met  al!  the  points 
so  successfully  that  the  Board  sharply  rebuked  Morton,  and 
blamed  Gorges  and  Mason  for  countenancing  him.  But  at 
the  head  of  the  lioard  sat  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy. 
Archbishop  Laud  was  even  then  preparing  to  send  Gorges 
over  to  New  England  as  a  general  governor,  with  despotic 
powers  in  all  matters,  but  that  he  might  more  especially 
destroy  the  religious  assemblies  and  establish  the  Church  of 
England  on  their  ruins.  To  put  down  and  hold  down  the 
people,  he  was  to  be  provided  with  an  army.^ 

I^ud  now  came  to  Morton's  rescue,  and  proceeded  to 
draw  from  him  personal  charges  against  Winslow.  Still,  the 
chief  points  were  no  more  than  that  Winslow  had  publicly 
taught  in  the  Sunday  serv  ices,  and  as  a  magistrate  had  joined 
people  in  marriage.  He  replied  that  he  had  taught  when 
his  brethren  "wanted  better  means,  which  was  not  often.'* 
As  a  magistrate  he  hnd  conducted  marriages,  and  during  the 

1  D'Ewcs  Mys  that  in  16^,  after  manj  rumors  that  a  bishop  and  a  governor 
irere  to  he  mnt  to  New  l^ngland  **  to  force  apon  them  the  yoke  ef  oar  ceremo- 
nies and  i  it  rinisturc!,  so  as  to  tlctcr  other*  from  going,"  (lorgcs  was  nominated 
M  general  governor,  to  have  a  thousand  soldiers  with  him ;  a  new  ship  being  built 
to  cany  him,  h«t  in  launching  she  **fell  all  in  pleeea,**  md  the  fwc^eel  was  8W> 
penrlrrl     It  Tin''  not  revived  until  the  next  generation. 

April  28,  i(>34,  the  King  h.id  issued  a  commission  to  the  two  .irchhishops  and 
ten  of  his  courtiers,  placing  all  the  Colonies  under  their  despotic  control,  both 
in  Church  »nd  Stale.  It  seemed  that  New  England  was  hopelessly  doomed  to 
slavery,  nnd  it  is  not  now  quite  dear  how  she  so  completely  escaped  it,  for  the 
liong  r.iriianicnt  was  Iboi  far  tmaf  and  miboa|hlKiC  (For  tUa  co— iwlw^ 
aee  Bnulfotd,  45O.) 
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many  years  wlicn  Plymouth  was  forced  to  be  williout  a  pas- 
tor, magisterial  marriages  were  a  necessity ;  yet  were  they  no 
novelty,  for  they  had  long  been  practised  in  Holland,  and  he 
himself  was  so  married  there,  in  1617,  at  the  Stadt-House. 
With  more  oouiage  and  candor  than  caution,  he  proceeded 
to  defend  the  practice  on  its  merits,  declaring  that  he  knew 
no  Scriptural  ground  for  confining  this  office  to  the  clergy; 
while  from  the  relations  which  marriage  often  had  to  property 
and  to  business  obligations,  there  seemed  good  reason  for 
making  it  a  civil  contract,  as  in  Holland. 

Laud  impetuously  demanded  that  this  bold  radical  be  com- 
mitted to  jail.  The  other  Commissioners  were  very  unwilling, 
but  finally  yielded  to  Laud's  vehemence,  and  let  W'inslow  be 
thrown  into  the  Fleet  Prison.  He  could  not  obtain  his  lib- 
erty until  the  end  of  seventeen  weeks.  His  subsistence,  with 
fees  and  tiie  cost  of  obtaining  his  release,  amounted  to  a 
heavy  sum;  but  another  large  loss  ensued  from  the  failure, 
through  his  absence,  of  various  matters  of  business  which 
he  had  in  hand  for  Plymouth.  Winslow's  troubles  and  Ply- 
mouth's resulting  burdens  had  come  from  the  Massachusetts 
political  agency,  which  he  had  undertaken  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  Colony.  The  least  Massachusetts  could  do  in 
decency  was  to  shoulder  the  prison-expenses  of  her  envoy, 
and  with  her  vastly  superior  strength  and  wealth  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  more.  Hut  she  made  no  sign,  and  left 
poor  Plymoutli  (as  was  wont  to  liappen)  to  bear  all  tlic  losses 
and  pay  all  the  bills. 
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Ottttneplindend  Iqr  the  Fkmch.— Lots  of  tiM  "Ai^  GdMM"  and 
Thatcher's  Fanlty.—Girllo^s  CntiiM  Ftaioo.  —  Efforts  at  Re> 


ILLET  at  Castinc  did  a  fine  business  aflcr  the  French 


WW  robbery  of  1632,  until,  in  August,  1635,  the  French 
Goveraor's  lieutenant,  D'Aulney,  came  there  in  force,  and 
under  pretence  of  friendship  got  himself  piloted  in.  He  Hien 
seized  the  house  and  contents.  WUlet  was  forced  to  go 
through  the  farce  of  selling  tiie  goods  to  D'Aulney;  who, 
placing  his  own  price  on  everything,  agreed  to  pay  the  bill 
"  in  conveiucnt  time,"  if  they  came  for  it  (which  "  convenient 
time"  never  arrived).  For  the  house  he  allowed  notliing, 
claiming  that.  England  having  released  that  region  to  France, 
cverj'thing  fixed  to  the  soil  went  with  it.  Then,  allowing 
Willct  and  his  tiirec  men  to  take  their  shallop,  w'ith  some  of 
their  own  provisions,  and  sending  by  them  a  complimentary 
letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  he  wished  them  bou  voyage 
with  as  many  "  congees  "  as  had  been  given  by  the  ptcaioons 
in  1633.  Still,  it  hardly  appears  that  D^Auhiey  did  not 
conform  to  the  law  of  nations,  nor  that  he  was  not  rather 
politely  discliai^ing  a  duty  imiMMcd  by  his  superior,  although 
a  satisfactory  and  profitable  operation  for  himself.  He  and 
his  wife  lived  at  CasUne  (then  re-named  "Bragaduce")  for 

several  years. 

In  ten  days  Willct  had  only  reached  Richmond's  Island; 
and  there  soon  after,  the  ship  "James"  (220  tons,  Captain 
Taylor),  on  her  way  from  England  to  Boston,  called  for  a 


capture. 
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pilot.^  WiUet  taldfl^  passage  in  her,  she  towed  his  shallop, 
loaded  with  some  goods  which  he  had  contrived  to  secure. 
In  a  storm  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  tlio  "  James"  had  a  narrow 
escape,  and  VVillet's  shallop,  with  its  contents,  went  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  him  to  beg  his  way  home  with  only  D'Aul- 
ney's  worthless  due-bill  in  his  pocket. 

This  storm  was  so  terrible  throagfaout  New  England  as  to 
become  historic;  the  dtaiy  of  Ffeter  Eastoa,  of  Newport*  rc« 
cording  in  1675 :  "  Saturday  nigfa^  forty  yean  after  Uie  great 
storm  of  1635,  came  much  the  like  stonn;  blew  down  our 
windmill,  and  did  much  harm."*  South  of  Plymouth  the 
forests  were  wrecked,  Bradford  says,  beyond  a  century's  re- 
newal; the  Manomet  trading-house  was  iinrDofcd,  and  the 
neighboring  water  forced  some  twenty  feet  above  its  usual 
height,  so  that  the  Indians  climbed  trees  to  escape  drown- 
ing. Unfortunately  for  the  decay  of  superstition,  there  was 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  two  days  later. 

At  Pemaqokl  this  storm  wrecked  the  "  James'**  consort, 
the  **  Angel  Gabriet"  (240  tons,  fourteen  guns),  which  is  said 
to  be  the  only  ship  lost  while  bringing  passengers  to  New 
Englaad  during  the  whole  period  of  Colonial  emigration 

1  Rkhmond's  Ubnd  b  imrCl^  Elizabeth.  In  163$  some  forty  whites  lived 
thn« fo two fiaOiM^aad vara  BOMly  busied  in  trading  and  finhJi^.  Tlw«^ 
pcoadi  oftlie''JuMt**alanBed  them,    they  thought  It  the  French  ship  odoM 

fcOBI  C.»>tiiie  to  oust  them  also.  The  "James"  brought  a  liun.licd  insbcngcis. 
twenty-three  cows,  and  eight  mares.  Richard  Mather  (Uxfurd),  father  of  In- 
croue.  CHW  hi  her;  he  wee  wanted  bf  the  pidpiii  tt  Ptymoeth  and  Koacbory, 
but  settled  at  Dorchester  (1636),  where  he  died  of  "stone,"  aged  scvtiit\  three, 
in  1669,  never  in  his  life  having  bad  a  physician,  and  in  fifty  years  nut  iu»ing  a 
Sondayie  eanFiee  from  ricltiieie.  He  regarded  hit  Bpiacopal  ordhmiaii  In  big* 
land  as  "sin  and  folly;"  luit,  unlike  many  of  the  Puritan  Episcopalians,  such  as 
Carlwright  and  Ilildcr:>han>,  he  preached  at  funerals.  In  his  fifteen  years  there 
he  never  wore  the  surplice,  and  an  examfaUag  eodcsiastic  once  finding  him  with- 
out one  during  service,  said  the  omission  was  wont  than  if  he  had  seven  illcgiti> 
mate  children.  Mather  married  John  Cotton's  widow;  his  son  Increase  about 
the  tame  time  married  her  daughter,  and  hence  named  hit  ton  Cottua  hialiicr* 
Increase  died  1723, «/.  84;  Cotton  died  I7a8»  at.  65. 

s  Peter  Easton  bailt  the  first  wfodmiU  at  Newport,  1G63 ;  the  first  hoose  was 
boilt  there  in  1639,  also  by  Elaston  (A*.  /.  CM  Kee.).  This  mill  was  evidently 
replaced  with  the  Old  Stone  MiU,  so  long  thonght  a  Norse  relic.  Two  yean 
after  this  gale.  Governor  Arnold,  of  Newport,  mentinna  ^my  atooelwilt  wiad> 

mill;"  h'-  exiilcndy  meant  to  build  one  which  would  stand  the  gakt»  MSd  dOttlj 
copied  that  near  his  youthful  home.   (See  note,  p-  I4i-) 
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(1620-43).  Her  people  were  saved,  with  moflt  of  her  cargo. 
In  the  Intler  was  nn  applc-tiec  platUcd  in  a  tub  ;  which 
tree  was  finally  set  out  in  York,  Maine,  where  in  1880  it  was 
reported  to  be  still  living,  and  to  have  been  in  bearing  within 
a  few  years. 

Just  before  this  tempest,  Anthony  Thatcher  and  his  cousin, 
John  Aveiy,  recent  immigrants,  were  living  with  their  famiiies 
at  Ipswich.  The  people  of  Marblchead  had  called  Mr.  Aveiy 
as  pastor,  and  sent  Allerton's  pinnace  to  bring  him.  He 

and  Thatcher  embarked  with  their  household  goods;  and 
with  them  sailed  Mrs.  Aveiy  with  her  six  children,  Mrs.  That- 
cher with  her  four,  and  nine  other  persons.  The  vessel  was 
seized  by  the  storm  off"  Cape  Ann  on  Friday  nip^ht.  Saturday 
(August  25th,  N.  S.)  found  the  wretched  people  clin^iiif^  to 
the  wreck,  or  to  a  rock  now  called  Avery's  Woe ;  and  tiierc 
during  the  day  the  survivors  lovingly  comforted  each  other,  as 
the  waves  with  terrible  deliberation  singled  out  their  victims. 
That  night  the  only  survivors  were  Thatcher,  who  had  reached 
a  rocky  islet,  and  his  bruised  wife,  whom  he  dragged  from 
the  surges.  A  goat  had  also  reached  the  rock,  and  a  cheese, 
with  some  few  trifles,  washed  ashore.  It  was  Monday  after- 
noon before  the  forlorn  couple  were  rescued.  I'ew  of  those 
many  thousand  voyagers  who  every  summer  view  the  two 
fine  lighthouses  on  Thatcher's  Island  think  of  the  tragedy 
from  which  came  the  name. 

(Mr.  Thatcher  went  to  Marshficid,  and  in  1639  to  Yar- 
mouth; in  which  latter  town  he  was  a  prominent  citizen  until 
his  death  in  1668,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Three  children  were 
bom  to  him  there,  and  he  has  been  honored  hi  his  posterity. 
A  cradle  coverlet  of  scailet  broadcloth,  said  to  have  been 
saved  from  the  wreck,  is  preserved  at  Yarmouth;  and  in  it 
has  been  wrapped  every  child  of  the  successive  generations 
of  local  Thatchers  when  borne  to-  the  font  of  the  old  church 
of  tliat  town.)* 

'  The  Massachusetts  General  Court  gave  £76  ty.  \d.  for  Thatcher's  relief, 
and  he  h.Kl  some  other  airl.  In  1644  he  w  ma  licensed  to  draw  wine  at  Yarmouth. 
For  eleven  year*  (164J-53)  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  General  Court. 
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The  Plyinoiith  partners  promptly  engaged  one  Girling, 
master  of  the  "  (ireat  Hope"  (400  tons),*  lying  at  Boston,  to 
reinstate  theiu  at  Castinc ;  for  wiiich  service  he  was  to  receive 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  beaver,  but  if  he  failed  he  was  to 
be  paid  nothing.  Standish,  carrying  tlie  beaver  in  tlic  I'lym- 
ootli  barque,  piloted  the  "  Great  Hope"  into  Caitiiie.  He 
was  then  to  summon  die  French  to  surrender,  and,  as  was 
afterward  learned,  the  summons  would  have  been  promptly 
obeyed.  But  Girlini^  who  would  take  no  advice*  began  such 
a  furious  cannonade  before  getting  within  range  that  by  the 
time  he  was  in  a  good  position  he  had  burned  all  his  gun- 
powder, of  which  he  had  heedlessly  brought  but  a  single  cask. 
The  French,  finding  themselves  unhurt  and  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, merely  kept  still.  Standish  was  then  sent  to  Peinaquid 
for  powder,  but  while  away  learned  that  Girling  was  intend- 
ing to  seize  the  beaver  in  any  event.  So,  sending  him  the 
powder,  he  took  the  beaver  home,  to  be  kept  until  Girling 
should  become  entitled  to  it;  but  the  latter  sailed  away 
without  further  attack. 

Plymouth  then  urged  on  Massachusetts  the  increased  peril 
from  the  French  at  Castine.  Hut  although  this  had  become 
a  matter  of  "  general  concern,"  Massachusetts  would  not  stir 
in  it  unless  Plymouth  would  bear  the  whole  expense.  As  the 
impoverished  Old  Colony  could  not  do  this,  she  was  forced 
to  submit  to  her  loss.  The  thrifty  Hostonians,  however,  with 
more  profit  than  honor,  proceeded  to  open  an  .ictivc  trailc 
with  the  French  enemies,  even  to  supplying  tliem  in  muni- 
tions by  which  tfidr  stronghold  was  more  dioroughly  fortified 
against  its  ejected  owners;  and  many  years  later  Bradford 
spoke  of  this  traffic  as  still  existing.* 

*  Cirlfaig  was  "  an  able  seaman  "  in  more  ways  than  one,  lor,  accordii^  to 
Thonu  Shcpard  (ChroiL  Maas^  532),  he  wit  lepoifd  lo  him  aci|rind  lb 

ship  by  a  fraud  on  the  Danes. 

'  The  French  held  Castine  until  driven  o«t  in  1694. 
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Tbe  Qmnediciit  Tiwling-Post  Lands  S«iMd.— A  Bandit  Oimch.— 

Dishooeaty  of  the  Bay. 


EFORE  1635  ended,  Plymouth  suflTered  another  spolia- 


JL/  tion,  but  not  from  the  public  enemy.  The  plunderer 
was  no  less  than  one  of  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  Hay, 
even  the  environs  of  Boston.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether  the 
pious  rulers  of  that  Colony  regarded  the  flaj^rant  robbery 
with  mere  indiflerencc,  or  witli  tacit  approval. 

In  1633,  John  Oldham,  then  prominent  at  the  Bay,  walked 
with  three  companions  from  Boston  to  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley, and  brought  to  Winthrop  alluring  accounts  of  it  Edward 
Winslow,  who  some  years  before  explored  the  lower  portion 
of  the  river,  had  opened  there  a  trade;  and  glowing  reports 
were  made  of  this  also. 

In  1634,  when  the  first  regular  representatives  were  chosen 
to  the  General  Court  at  the  Bay,  the  first  name  on  the  official 
list  was  that  of  William  Goodwin,*  elder  of  the  church  at 
Newtown  (now  Cambridge).  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  that  township  from  Boston  to  the  Merri- 
mack, and  even  the  Connecticut;  but,  like  most  New  Eng- 
land towns,  it  early  began  to  complain  of  "  straitqess,"  and 
to  demand  more  room.  The  elder,  therefore,  moved  the 
Court  for  leave  to  his  entire  town  —  that  is,  the  church  —  to 
remove  In  a  body  to  the  Connecticut  The  idea  of  wide 

^  i6ja.  "  Wiliiam  Goodwynn  '*  came  over  with  Captain  Ptirce  on  tbe 
"Uon't"  bMt  Iflpt  he  died  1674* 
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dispersion  was  nc^'ativcd.  Klclcr  Goodwin  is  described  as 
"  reverend  and  godly,"  but  he  waxed  so  hot  in  the  debate  as 
to  use  "  irreverent  speech,"  for  wbich«  next  day,  he  had  to 
tender  the  Court  an  apology. 

Despite  magisterial  conservatism,  public  clamor  soon  urged  1 
tliat  the  Bay  people  must  go  down  and  poneu  llie  Connect!- 1 
cut  region,  lest  it  be  occupied  by  the  Dutdi  or  by  ot/tcrl 
Mnglish/   This  latter  phrase  then  meant  that  the  Plymouth  ^ 
men  be  kept  out,  but  it  came  to  mean  that  they  be  ////  out,  | 
even  from  their  possessions.    At  this  same  time  the  people  | 
of  Plymouth  were  also  complaining  of  lack  of  room,  and,  j 
with  more  reason,  of  their  poor  soil;  and  they  were  consid-  j 
ering  a  plan  for  uniting  all  the  Pilgrim  settlements  on  the 
land  whicii  they  had  bought  and  occupied  in  1633  at  the 
Connecticut  River,  for  there  they  would  have  excellent  land, 
and  be  able  to  keep  near  together. 

In  tile  spring  of  1635,  Jonathan  Brewster,  who  still  had 
charge  of  the  Plymouth  trading-post  at  Windsor,  saw  throng- 
ing  in  from  the  adjacent  wilderness  a  large  detachment  of 
Bay  people,  members  of  Pastor  Warham's  church  at  Dor- 
chester, who  were  seeking  a  site  fur  their  whole  body.  lie 
extended  to  them  a  warm  and  gratuitous  hosi)itality,  storing 
their  goods,  procuring  them  guides,  and  lending  them  caiiocs 
for  exploration,  besides  welcoming  them  at  all  times  to  his 
table.  Of  course  his  astonishment  was  not  small  when,  at 
an  early  day,  these  visiting  brethren  turned  away  from  the 
hundreds  of  square  miles  at  their  disposal  and  told  him  that 
as  the  Plymouth  land  best  pleased  them,  they  sliould  take 
it  by  the  strong  arm,  and  build  their  village  upon  it  Brew- 
ster, in  his  vigorous  protest,  reminded  them  that  in  1633 
the  Plymouth  people  had  bought  that  land  from  the  na- 
tives, paying  a  goodly  price,  and  at  once  erecting  a  defen- 
sive and  mercantile  post  there,  had  continuously  occupied 
it;  they  had  defended  it  against  die  Dutch,  and  were  even 
then  considering  the  transfer  to  it  of  all  their  setdements 
around  Plymouth  Bay.  Would  his  guests  despoil  the  hosts 
whose  hospitality  they  had  so  freely  enjoyed,  especially 
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to  obtain  a  little  land,  when  all  around  such  vast  areas  lay 

unoccupied? 

The  pious  bandits  ie[)lird  that  llic  land  was  "  the  Lord's 
waste, "  and  "  by  His  providence"  they  liad  been  cast  at  that 
precise  spot;  tlie  Plymouth  people  were  only  using  it  as  a 
trading-post;  and  as  intention  was  "  not  meet  to  be  equalled 
with  present  action,*'  th^  should  seize  the  land  and  put  It 
••to  /•  right  ends  for  which  land  was  intended"  (Gtn.  i.  28). 
They  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  territory  into  lots,  and 
even  attempted  to  restrict  the  Plymouth  post  to  the  limits  of 
a  private  house-lot. 

Brewster  resisted  this  oiitracje  by  every  means  short  of  the 
physical  force  which  his  employers  prohibited,  through  fear 
of  another  Hocking  tragedy.  DoubUess  this  sensitiveness 
rendered  the  marauders  more  high-handed.  Soon  otiier 
peof^e  came  from  the  Dorchester  churdi,  and  as  they  found 
their  contemptible  brethren  ahready  settled  on  the  stolen 
lanti,  felt  few  scruples  at  joining  thetn. 

In  the  height  of  this  contest,  William  Cooper,  an  old  East 
India  captain,  sailed  with  two  shallops  full  of  the  Dorches- 
ter goods  from  Boston  for  the  Connecticut.  Tlic  boats,  with 
all  hands,  were  lost  on  Brown's  Island  shoal  in  Plymouth 
Bay,  and  their  goods  scattered  for  miles  along  the  coast. 
Bradford,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  caused  everything  to  be 
gathered  up  and  washed  and  dried,  for  delivery  to  the  own- 
ers. Soon  after  a  third  cargo  of  their  enemies  goods  was 
lost  off  Sandwich,  and  once  more,  by  Bradford's  care,  the 
Hotsam  was  carefully  preserved  until  it  could  be  delivered  to 
its  ungrateful  owners.^ 

The  next  November,  sixty  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Cambridfjc  went  with  their  cattle  overland  to  Connecticut. 
They  suflcred  much  by  the  way,  lost  many  cattle,  and  on 
at  last  reaching  the  river,  found  an  hnmedlate  return  neoes- 

1  In  November  of  th.it  year,  a  shallop  retaming  from  Connecticut  lo  Boilim 
was  loAt  in  liuuard's  Itay.  Her  six  men  wandered  ten  days  in  the  snow,  wftL. 
out  seeing  an  Imtian,  before  they  found  riymouth.  This  shows  the  ^panencM 
of  the  Indbm  pofmUtioo. 
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sary  to  avert  starvation,  for  the  ice  bad  cut  olT  the  i>upply  of 
food  wUcli  diqr  lent  by  water.  The  moit  of  tliefii,  ttiag- 
gling  along  the  river-bank,  in  much  danger  firom  Indians, 
finally  fcacbed  WiUiam  Pleirce's  ship  *•  Rebecca,"  which 
was  frozen-in  twenty  miles  from  the  Sound.  A  rain  soon 
after  releaaing  her,  she  escaped  to  sea,  and  five  days  later 
(December  loth)  the  reckless  emigrants  were  back  at 
Cambridge, 

The  next  year  (1636),  on  June  lOth,  the  entire  cliurch  of 
Cambridge  —  the  whole  town  —  emigrated  in  a  body.  Tiie 
column  was  directed  by  the  two  ministers,  Hooker  and 
Stone,  by  Elder  Goodwin,  and  by  John  Haynes.  who  but  a 
lew  weeks  befeie  had  been  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay ;  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  MIowed,  driving 
the  cattle.  Mrs.  Hooker,  who  was  feeble,  alone  rode  in  a  hoiae- 
littcr.   The  company  readily  made  about  ten  miles  a  day, 
sleeping  comfortably  in  the  open  air,  and  subsisting  largely 
on  the  milk  of  their  cows.    These  people  left  Windsor  on 
their  right,  and  settled  by  the  Dutch,  first  calling  their  new 
home  Newtown,  and  then   Hartford.     A  company  from 
Watertown  went  farther  down  the  river,  and  founded  a  new 
Walertown,  which  name  was  in  time  changed  for  Wethers- 
fiekL  Finally,  PMor  Wariiam  came  from  the  Bay  with  the 
lemainder  of  his  church,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the 
stolen  land  at  Windsor.* 

>  1635-6,  Sir  ftlchud  Saltonstal!  complained  to  John  Winlhrop,  Jr.,  that  tlw 

Dorchester  people  on  the  river  had  prcvciUcil  his  men  front  fencing  and  keeping 
ottle  opoo  the  suteen  buodrcd  aaes  which  he  had  owned  yean,  and  had 
daanged  Un  £t,^pOt 

163^  young  Winthri>p  went  (>\cr!  uxl  from  Hoslon  to  tlic  Taunton  River,  and 
proceeded  by  boat  to  hU  new  bumc  at  S«ybfook,  at  the  Connecticut's  oioulh. 
He  my  the  Dofchcater  inmdera  loat  |a,90O  wortli  of  cattle  hi  UMir  feat  winlar 

at  Winds,  sr  The  same  >'e«r  hc  waa  aothoriicd  to  cut  the  grass  an  the  Plymouth 
giuund  lhi.rc,  as  (iovcriior  Winalow  aaul  his  pcojilc  <hd  nut  daic  to  »cnd  cattle 
to  it  for  fear  of  spoliation;  andheatkU:  '"Tis  pity  religion  »bould  be  a  cloak 
for  such  spirits."  (NVinthrop,  on  reaching  Sa)  brook,  sent  back  a  complaint 
because,  for  stocking  that  new  region,  he  had  been  sent  but  one  turkey,  and 
that  a  ma/e .') 

In  i64jtlM  Dntch,  at  Hartford,  complained  of  wronga  from  the  Eng liab  acttknb 
awlanld  they  had  been  featfktnd  to  only  thirty  acres  of  their  own  pnrchMcd 
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All  these  people  still  retained  allegiance  to  Maasachusetts, 
and  that  Colony  at  once  assumed  authority  over  the  new 
towns,  although  her  wildest  daim  of  tcrritoty  never  had 
reached  so  far.  Of  course  this  exercise  of  power,  extend- 
ing to  the  most  minute  aflfairs,  rendered  her  responsible  to 
her  sister  Colony  for  the  apjf^rcssion  of  one  of  these  subject 
coniiminitics.'  Hradforci  therefore  urged  the  rulers  at  the 
Bay  to  require  tlic  men  of  Windsor  to  right  the  wrong 
which  they  had  committed,  and  the  fruits  of  which  they 
were  enjoying.  Strange  to  say,  he  ples^ed  in  vain.  One 
can  hardly  suppose  diat  such  scrupulously  honorable  men 
as  Wintfirop  and  Dudley  can  have  been  indiflTerent  to  the 
sin  of  the  Dorchester  Naboths,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  ofli- 
cial  displeasure  at  the  Bay,  nor  effort  for  restitution.  Nor 
was  it  a  rare  event  for  wrongs  inflicted  on  Plymouth  to  be 
unappreciated,  if  not  unseen,  at  Boston,  through  a  sort  of 
moral  myopi.n. 

Some  Cambridge  men  who  had  settled  at  Windsor,  and 
some  of  the  latest  comers  from  Dorchester,  on  becoming 
familiar  with  the  facts,  became  indignant,  and  declared  that 
they  would  leave  the  place  unless  the  earlier  settlers  should 
make  an  amicable  adjustment  with  tlieir  l*l3fmouth  bretlircn.' 
After  further  efforts,  the  latter  finding  that,  through  die  in- 
difference of  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  die  reooveiy  of 
their  land  was  impracticable,  concluded  to  compromise,  as 
liradford  says,  "  for  peace*  sake  (tluni'yli  they  conceived  they 
suffered  much  in  this  thint^)."^  lUit  the  Plymoutii  owners 
enforced,  as  an  essential  preliminar)-,  the  humiliating  admis- 
sion of  their  full  right  to  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  also 
tlioughtfully  demanded  that  one  half  of  what  they  ceded 
should  go  to  those  just-mmded  people  from  Newtown. 

*  Soon  aftrr  0]()ham's  nmrrlcr  in  163^,  ihc  Ma.nsnchiKCtf";  nnplstratcs  rirflrrctl 
the  constable  at  "  Watertown,"  Conn,  (now  Wcthcrsficld),  lit  take  and  hold  the 
deceased's  propertjr  there  for  the  heaellt  of  Mi  creditors.  Thb  shows  hew  com* 
pletely  the  usurping  authority  of  the  Bay  Colony  was  csfahlishcd. 

*  Divers  resolved  to  quit  y*  place  if  they  could  not  ajjree  with  those  of 
Plymouth.  —  IVitifAn^ 

*  Bradford's  History,  p.  34*. 
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FinaUy,  retaining  their  tndiuK-lioate,  witli  two  small  lots* 
maldng  one  sixteenth  of  their  whole  tmct,  they  yielded  their 
claim  to  die  remainder,  provided  the  holders  would  refund 
the  proportionate  amount  paid  for  it  to  the  Indians.  Brad- 
ford closes  the  subject  by  saying  more  gently  than  the  reader 
would :  "  Thus  was  the  controveny  ended,  but  the  unldodness 
not  so  soon  forgotten." 
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Shcrfeyk  Dlihoiiett  Acoomrts  and  DbntonL— Mr.  Glofcr.— Paalont 
Smith,  NortOBt  and  Reynor.— Laws. 

T  X  yHEN,  in  1635,  Winslow  came  home  without  the  long- 


V  V  souf^ht  account  from  Sherley,  it  was  determined  to 
remit  no  more  peltry  until  a  statement  should  be  made. 
But  Winslow,  fresh  from  Sherley's  canting  conversation  and 
urbane  hospitality,  persuaded  his  comrades  that  a  hberal  ship- 
ment would  bring  a  prompt  compliance.  So  a  rich  cargo 
was  sent,  consisting  of  SJSjS  pounds  of  beaver  and  466  skins 
of  otters,  minks,  and  black  foxes.  Sherley  took  the  fur,  and 
wrote  back,  "Blessed  be  God  for  its  coming!"  but  never 
accounted  for  the  proceeds.  Soon  his  London  associates, 
Andrews  and  Beauchamp,  bitterly  complained  that  for  five 
years  the  trade  had  owed  them  ;^i,loo  each,  but  that  Sherley 
had  retained  every  penny  from  the  sales.  This  was  perplex- 
ing to  the  Plymouth  people.  In  163 1  Sherley's  inflated  ac- 
count had  made  them  debtor  in  £4,770}  thdr  Adventurers' 
bonds  had  been  ;^i/X)0  more,  and  their  subsequent  imports 

*  TMs  bill  was  rendered  on  AHerton^  ^ralnal  In  1631.  At  the  dote  of 

1628  Plymouth's  floating  debt  had  been  about  /^400.  There  h.id  been  since 
received  £tyi  in  shoes  and  stockings.  £$$0  had  been  used  on  the  Leydcn  im- 
mtgnuita  of  16*9-90,  £600  paid  on  the  bonded  del>t,  £yK>  wMted  In  purndt  of 
a  charter,  and  three  stoclcs  of  trading-goods  txiupht  at  a  cost  of  some  £3,000, — 
total,  ;f5,ioa  Per  contra,  there  had  l)ccn  great  shipments  of  beaver  from  Ply- 
mouth and  Castine.  Yet  the  result  of  three  yews  of  self-sacrifice  and  intense 
ciiort.  with  a  highly  saooeMful  trade,  had  been,  according  to  Sherley's  figures^ 
an  expansion  of  thdr  floating  debt  to  ;f  4,770^  <— an  Increase  of  nearly  1,200  per 
cent  I  Sherley  in  1631  whined  nhnut  Allerton,  declaring  th.it  if  the  business  had 
been  properly  managed,  Plymouth  had  been  "  the  ablest  plantation  "  ever  made 
bf  EngKdnnen.  Still,  the  management  (or  these  tbree  jw  bad  been  sacb  at 
ba  had  dictated  or  warmly  approved.  TTi<f  pious  talk  had  so  imposed  on  Ply- 
mouth that  they  had  retained  him  as  agent,  and  now  began  to  see  the  iearful 
lesaH. 
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about  ;^2,ooo.  The  debit  side  of  their  account  could  not  well 
show  more  than  £7,770.  To  pay  this  they  had  sent  12,150 
pounds  of  beaver  and  1,156  otter-skins,  with  enough  small 
furs  to  pay  all  freights  and  cliarge$.  Bradford  bad  *'  mar- 
velled" at  these  truly  wonderfttl  returns,  and  had  supposed 
them  not  only  to  cancel  every  vestige  of  debt,  but  to  leave 
at  least  £z;200  due  the  PlymouUi  partners.  Andrews  and 
Beauchamp  were  shortly  told  to  go  to  Sherley  for  their  dues, 
as  they  should  have  done  long  before. 

A  year  later  no  account  had  conic,  and  Andrews  and  Beau- 
champ  were  still  clamorous.  It  was  their  duty  to  force  a 
settlement  with  Sherley,  or  to  go  unpaid ;  but  the  soft-hearted 
Pilgrims  once  more  yielded,  and  sent  them  ^^434  in  money 
and  1 ,325  pounds  of  beaver.  Beauchamp  cleared  £4/00  on  his 
half  of  the  fur;  but  Andrews,  through  his  own  fault,  lost  £40 
of  the  value  of  his,  and  had  the  meanness  to  saddle  the  deficit 
on  P^FRKkUth*  The  Plymouth  people  now  felt  they  had  far 
more  than  repaid  the  three  Londoners,  with  lar^e  interest 
and  charges  ;  and  indeed  their  last  remittaiicus  had  been 
against  tlie  advice  of  "  some  wise  men."  They  therefore  did 
what  they  should  have  done  long  before,  by  dismissing  Sher- 
ley as  their  agent,  and  insisting  on  a  final  settlement.  Still, 
for  years  Sherley  persisted  in  calling  for  more  furs;  Andrews 
and  Beauchamp  continually  complained  that  he  would  not 
settle  with  them;  and  Plymouth  vainly  demanded  a  state- 
ment of  her  account,  or  at  least  a  receipt  for  her  many  pay- 
ments. All  this  time  the  Colony  steadily  prospered,  though 
her  growth  was  very  slow  in  comparison  with  tliat  of  Massa- 
chusetts.* 

*  In  l6j4,  says  WinUarop,  "  Our  neighbors  of  Plymouth  and  we  "  had  great 
liade  with  the  Patch  (Hifanhattaa);  tome  Ibrty  sheep  were  brought  from  tbcm  to 
Boston.    I'lyniuiiih  alio  had  a  large  (i.itiic  at  (lie  Kciinclicc. 

In  1635  MMMcbusctts  had  much  cuuiuiercc,  ten  iorcign  ships  entering  Uoston 
in  OM  week.  Two  Dutch  ships  came  in  thbty^^t  £ky»  bom  the  Teidb  and 
sold  mares  at  ^^34,  bctfm  £t9,  and  ihMp  £t  ifM.  These  wmM  be  good  pflcet 
even  now. 

In  1636  at  Boston  cows  were  jC^S  to  oxen  £^0  the  yoke,  and  maize  $t. 
tfw  "strike."  or  evened  l>ushc).  CaipCMteie  had  3/.  a  day.  In  all  the  Bay 
Colony  were  iMit  jo  piuui;lu.  and  those  very  rede  wooden  things. 

By  1647  the  Nonheastcra  eout]ii|g«ade  had  pasaed  laigely  to  the  Fieaeh 
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In  1636,  Pastor  Smith  resigned,  partly  at  the  request  of  his 
flock.  The  year  before,  a  Mr.  Glover  had  prepared  to  come 
from  England  with  Winslnw  r\<^  pastor,  but  died  before  em- 
barking. John  Norton  came  in  his  stead,  but  received  free- 
dom to  leave  Plymouth  on  repaying  the  £jo  advanced  for 
his  journey  and  outfit;  so,  after  a  year's  service,  he  went  to 
his  friends  at  Ipswich.  Then  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  send 
them  an  aUe  and  a  godly  man,"  John  Reynor,  who  minis- 
tered most  acceptably  mitil  1654,  when  he  went  to  Dover, 
N.  H.  (where  he  died  in  i669).> 

In  1636  was  the  first  revbion  of  the  laws.  The  Governor 
had  till  then  been  the  secretary,  and  probably  had  not  en- 
grossed many  of  the  public  orders  and  enactments  except  in 
his  note-book,  so  unfortunately  lost.  The  records  exhibited 
sonic  fort}'  laws,  passed  to  meet  special  wants;  but  in  most 
cases  the  general  court  of  the  people  and  of  the  magistrates 
h.id  merely  followed  the  usage  of  ICngland,  especially  in 
criminal  matters,  but  adding  a  peculiar  severity  in  offences 
against  morab. 

The  first  law  recorded  was  that  of  1633,  establishing  trial  by 
jury;  the  second,  in  1626,  forbade  the  exportation  of  food  and 
lumber  without  an  official  permit  In  1628  (n.  S.)  thatched 
roofs  were  ordered  to  be  changed  for  those  of  boards  or  pal- 
ing (shingles  not  being  then  used).  In  1632,  fences  were 
ordered  for  cultivated  lands,  and  every  man  was  required 
to  keep  fire-arms.  In  1633  it  was  made  finable  to  permit 
drunkenness  in  one's  house,  and  strong  drinks  were  to  be 

und  Dntch.  because  they  sold  fire-arms  and  powder  to  dw  SKT^get,  bat  BoiliNI 
and  Pljrmouth  had  a  fine  Weat  India  trade. 

In  1634  Wintlow,  coming  from  a  trading  trip  on  the  Connecttcot,  bad  tbe 

!>arqnc  I.ind  him  at  Sowntn?;  and  rrtiirn  to  her  business,  while  he  went  nn  ff>ot 
to  liymouth.  His  old  friend  Massasoit  wallced  with  him.  On  reaching  home 
Wlnstow  f ornid  tbe  town  filled  wkb  mooming,  for  Muaaiolt  bad  tent  In  advance 

a  mc««apc  that  at  a  certain  time  and  plnrc  Winslow  had  l>ccn  killed.  Ma«sasotf, 
in  reply  to  an  indignant  rebuke,  said  that  this  was  an  Indian  custom,  and  waa 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  tbe  wanderer  a  warmer  welcome ;  moat  probably 
the  amiable  heathen  was  at  modi  ptiiiled  aa  mortified  at  iceeMag  cenaore  for 

his  falsehood. 

*  In  1642  the  riymouth  Church  bought  Smllb^  bowe,  banM»  gandeaa,  with 
itx  acrea  of  upland,  and  gave  tbe  estate  to  Reyaor. 
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retailed  only  by  innkeepers,  who  vrere  to  sell  not  over  two- 
pence worth  to  any  one  but  strangers  just  arrived.  It  was 
further  provided  that  Plymouth  be  the  Colonial  capital  and 
the  Governor's  home ;  that  wills  be  proved  within  one  month 
before  the  "  Governor  and  Council,"  and  that  a  man's  widow 
be  his  administrator;  that  the  original  allotments  of  lands  be 
exempt  from  creditois ;  that  jniofi  each  have  sbcpence  a 
case;  that  the  new  sealed  Winchester  bushel,  "  brought  out 
of  Ei^and/'  be  tiie  standard  by  which  the  messenger  seal  all 
others ;  ^  that  all  cattle  doing  damage  be  impounded. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  statutes  for  the  first  fifteen 
years.  There  were  NO  criminal  laws,  the  Governor  and 
Council  having  in  that  department  a  large  discretion,  com- 
bined with  trial  by  jury.  Fines  and  forfeitures  were  freely 
inflicted ;  and  as  for  lack  of  a  prison  there  could  be  no  penal 
oolUinement,  die  stocks  and  iht  whipping-post  were  used  in 
mmor  cases  without  scruple,  but  genially  as  the  alternative 
of  a  fine.  Many  a  penniless  culprit  avoided  the  lash  by  get- 
ting some  bystander  to  pay  the  equivalent  fine  and  be  repaid 
in  worlc 

*  TMt*Mallaf*«w1if bnad^(aP.lil•m^dplac«••roaMltlw«^ 

measure.  When,  in  1645,  ihc  commissioners  adopted  tlic  Winchester  bushel  for 
all  the  Colonic*,  I'lyntouth  added  N.  £.  to  the  F.  Lut  Mat>^achuscUs  .seems, 
u  usaal,  to  have  been  a  law  unto  herself;  for  in  1646  Plymouth  enacted  that 
**  tlie  Bay  new  bushel  shall  not  be  ued^"  but  "  Uw  old  iroa^MHwd  bualicl  It 
established,"  under  penalty  of  ltd. 

la  1637  Edward  Fctstcr,  of  Scitiute,  for  selling  by  less  than  the  Winchester 
quart,  IgnonHitly,  was  fined  i2d. ;  and  Jane*  Cole,  of  Sdtuate,  for  aeUing  tiv 
less  tlian  tbe  Winchester  quart,  bat  not  ignorantly,  tot., — a  righteous  Swtxmt> 
natlot),  which  illustrates  the  general  spirit  of  the  Plymouth  court. 

Winchester,  £ns>,  was  formerly  a  royal  residence,  and  parliaments  were  bald 
tftoi*  wMtehy^  the*  Wiudwsigdl,''sho 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 


SYSTEM  OF  LAWS  AND  ELICnON&— VARIOUS  LAW& 

IN  1636,  Elder  Brewster,  Pastor  Smith,  and  Deacons  Doane 
and  Jenncy,  of  Plymouth,  Jonathan  Brewster  and  Christo- 
pher VV'adsworth,  of  Duxbury,  James  Cudworth  and  Anthony 
Annablc,  of  Scitiiatc,' were  joined  in  the  Gdvcrnorand  Council 
for  the  preparation  of  a  regular  system  of  laws.  Tluy  began 
with  the  declaration  that  by  the  "Mayflower"  Compact  of 
1C20  and  the  Warwick  patent  of  1 630,  the  citizens  of  New 
Plymouth  Colony,  as  free  subjects  of  England,  were  entitled 
to  enact  as  follows:  "  According  to  the  .  .  .  and  due  privi- 
lege of  the  subject  aforesaid,  no  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance 
be  made  or  imposed  upon  or  by  ourselves  or  OTHERS,  at 
present  or  to  come,  but  such  as  shall  be  made  or  imposed 
BY  CONSENT,  according  to  the  free  liberties  of  the  state  and 
kingdom  of  England,  and  no  othenvise." 

This  looks  like  a  provision  against  the  possible  assumptions 
of  a  general  governor,  so  often  threatened,  as  well  as  against 

1  It  is  »  corioiis  (act  that  Annable  coald  not  writs  his  niSM;  yet  his  good 
iswe  donbtleis  msde  lifm  a  TSliiabte  adrfser.  The  nomber  of  leading  penons 

who  made  their  "  mark  "  in'^tc nd  of  their  signature  is  surprisittg.  Some  of  thc«e, 
with  the  year  in  which  the  mark  appears  in  the  records,  are  as  follows:  John 
Shaw,  16301  Rdward  Doty,  Clemenl  Rrlggt,  16371  Manasaeh  Kempton.  John 
Wjl!iam!(.  Francis  Spragne,  16445  Robert  Harkcr,  1645;  Samuel  Raton,  i^>4<^>; 
John  Philiips,  1648 ;  John  Barnes,  Richard  Church,  1649;  Colonel  Robert  Stetson, 
Mrs.  Alke  Bradford,  Sen.,  1659;  James  Leonard.  1664;  Samuel  Lathers,  16791 
ffrs.  Mnry  Williams  (daughter  <A  Pastor  Lothrop,  of  ParnstaMe),  1667;  Edward 
Gray  ( whose  grave  bears  the  oldest  date  now  legible  on  Burial  Ilill ;  ace  p.  aji ). 
Possibly  some  of  the  above  may  hvn  beCB  Mable  from  sickness  to  wHto  at  that 
time.  Thus  Peregrine  White,  who  was  a  very  legible  and  forcible  penman,  fai 
his  Isst  days  made  his  mark  on  his  will.  Pertoat  who  crald  not  write  wcr* 
ofMnabteiotcadvcIL 
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inferential  laws  and  judicial  constructions.  It  is  a  very  sur- 
prising fact  that  until  now  there  had  been  no  law  establishing 
the  offices  of  governor,  councillors,  or  conbtablcs.  Hy  gen- 
eral consent  for  fifteen  years  these  officers  had  been  annually 
elected,  and  had  administered  their  undetermined  functions 
subject  to  revision  by  the  people  as  a  body.  Even  Hilling- 
ton's  trial  had  been  under  the  English  common  law,  and  his 
executioner  appears  to  have  had  no  other  authority  than  the 
oral  order  of  the  town-meeting  or  its  council.  Truly  it  was 
a  wonderful  communis  that,  by  mass-meetings  of  its  citizens* 
could  so  long  and  so  successfully  conduct  such  weighty  affairs, 
domestic  and  foreign,  with  no  more  formally  defined  frame  of 
government,  or  assignment  and  limitation  of  o&cial  powers* 
and  with  no  written  laws  against  crime. 

Yet  the  new  code  left  much  to  the  law  of  England  "as  near 
as  may  be."  Ail  new  laws  or  changes  were  to  be  made  by 
the  freemen  in  town-meeting;  claims  within  forty  shillings  and 
petty  offences  were  left  to  the  magistrates;  *  capital  offences 
were  treason,  murder,  diabolical  conversati<m,  wilful  burning 
of  ships  or  houses,  violation,  and  unnatural  crimes;  persons 
not  freemen  might  serve  on  juries ;  the  grand-jury  was  to  make 
inquiries;  a  widow  was  to  lia\'c  one  third  the  real-estate  for 
life,  and  one  third  the  personalty  absolutely.  These  were  the 
chief  provisions. 

New  laws  were  added  yearly,  until  in  1658  a  second  re- 
vision was  made,  the  secretary  (Morton)  writing  a  copy  for 
each  town  on  paper  sent  by  die  latter;  and  thb  copy  was  to 
be  publicly  read  in  each  town  once  a  year.  In  1671  a  new 
digest  was  made;  and  for  the  first  time  the  laws  were  printed, 
Samuel  Green  doing  the  work  at  die  Cambridge  Press.  In 
1685  the  fourth  and  last  revision  was  made  and  printed.  In 
1836  tl»c  State  of  Massachusetts  employed  William  Hri^luim 
to  edit  a  collection  of  these  various  laws,  with  the  I'ilgrim 
Compact,  Warwick  patent,  and  some  allied  documents;  the 
result  being  a  volume  of  much  value  to  the  student. 

The  laws  were  always  sharply  restrictive  as  to  spirituous 
1  "  Couodllon,"  01  "  jkMuiauu." 
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drinks.  In  1667  cider  was  included,  and  strong  measures 
were  taken  to  keep  cverj'thing  of  the  sort  from  the  Indians. 
The  frequent  falsity  of  Indian  evidence  as  to  the  source  whence 
they  obtained  ttrong  drink,  led  in  1673  to  tlie  establishment 
for  such  cases  of  the  new  principle  of  allowing  the  accused  to 
testify  for  himself  at  his  option.  In  1682  this  was  extended 
to  suits  for  the  collection  of  accounts.  Thus  the  plan  of 
admitting  persons  as  their  own  witnesses,  though  generally 
thought  an  idea  of  our  day,  is  the  revival  of  an  Old  Colony 
practice. 

St»  early  as  1638  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  then  called 
"  drinking  "  it,  was  forbidden  on  the  highway,  or  out  of  doors 
within  a  mile  of  a  dwelling-house,  or  while  at  work  in  the 
fields.  Unlike  England  and  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  never 
had  a  law  regulating  apparel,  but  all  persons  were  left  free  to 
Indulge  their  tastes,  and  the  liberty  seems  to  have  been  much 
used  by  young  and  old  alike.^ 

As  in  1634  Massachusetts  adopted  a  representation  of  towns 
in  her  General  Court,  so  did  Plymouth  in  16^8.  the  first  ses- 
sion being  in  June,  1639.  The  governor  and  councillors 
(assistants)  were  called  "  the  bench,"  anti  the  town  members 
**  committees"  at  first,  and  then  "  deputies."  The  two  branches 
sat  as  one  body,  with  the  governor  presiding;  and  so  con- 
tinued to  do  till  the  end  of  the  Colony.*  This  body  might  pass 

*  One  of  the  laws  of  1636  inflicted  a  fine  of  20s.  for  firing  a  gun  in  the  night, 
nve  at  a  wolf  or  for  a  man  lost.  Three  successive  shol.n  made  .1  general  alarm ; 
two  ihol*  indicated  a  house  on  lire.  In  1675,  when  Philip's  War  began,  this  law 
was  duuiged  into  »  |»rohibitioa  agprinst  shooting  "at  any  game  whataoever,  ex- 
cept at  an  Indian  or  a  woff.**  Wllfnily  ignoring  the  eirtdent  and  most  pro)>er 
purp  '^-f  fif  iti:^  nsvkwardly  expressed  law,  ■some  ni.ilicious  hypercritics  h:\vc  tried 
to  prove  that  the  early  aettlers  classed  Indians  as  "game,"  allowing  them  to  be 
Iranlcd  when  notMng  elae  bat  woHree  mif ht  be. 

In  163I8  the  Court  foolishly  attempted  to  rrqulafe  wngcs  thronf^hout  the 
Colony.  Lalwrers  were  to  have  I7<^.  a  day  with  board,  or  i8«/.  without  it.  Nine 
nonths  later  this  policy  was  sensibly  abandoned. 

In  164S  the  Ilymouth  General  Coait  met  at  7  a.  M.  in  •tnmner  and  8  A.  M.  in 
tiie  winter,  with  4d.  fine  for  tardiness. 

'  The  General  Coart  of  Massachusetts  ?:it  ns  "nr  JmvU  frnm  f-n  to  1644;  it 
then  divided  into  two  houa^  and  William  liathorne  became  the  first  speaker 
of  the  lower  branch.  In  ConacctlcBt  a  Nko  divMon  took  place  fai  1645. 

ManachtMetttHajdidnotadopCa^Memof  lawattntUi64i.  It  thai  andcd 
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laws,  but,  except  in  a  crisis,  final  action  must  be  postponed 
till  the  next  session.  Decisions  in  the  General  Court  were  by 
a  majority  vote,  with  no  division  between  the  bench  and  the 
deputies.  Yet  the  freemen  still  met  annually  in  one  assembly 
as  a  court  of  election,"  and  chose  the  governor,  assistants, 
treasurer,  and  (after  1643)  colonial  commissioners.  The 
freemen  might  also  repeal  any  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  enact  others.  The  court  of  the  people  was 
supreme.^ 

A  high  sense  of  justice  was  shown  in  the  election  of  depu- 
ties. None  but  freemen  could  vote  in  the  General  Court  of 
election;  but  as  the  deputies  were  paid  by  the  towns  sending 
them,  it  was  held  that  those  who  paid  should  elect,  and  that 
all  heads  of  femilies,  though  non-freemen,  might  vote  for 
deputies  and  on  any  other  business  of  town-meetings,  pro* 

a  hoBdrcd  provUiont  entitled  "  The  Body  of  Liberties,"  compiled  by  Nathaniel 
Wud,  putor  at  Ipwwidi,  who  had  been  a  lawyer  at  well  aa  a  Chnrdi  of  England 

clergyman  in  the  mother  couiUry.  These  laws  were  submitted  to  the  several 
towns  before  adoption  by  the  General  Court.  (For  note  on  Ward,  sec  notice  of 
Dunster.) 

'  In  1646  the  deputies,  thinking  attendance  too  burdensome  for  four  time*  a 
year,  were  excused  except  for  the  session  at  tite  annual  court  of  election.  At 
the  same  time  Kchoboth  was  given  m  local  court  wttb  a  jmy  J  but  an  appeal  lay 
from  it  to  the  General  Court. 

In  1647  Rehoboth  men.  In  view  ef  tlie  dblaaee  and  the  poedUe  xlika  of 
the  trip,  were  amhririzcd  to  send  their  ballots  to  the  court  of  election  Instead  oi 
coming.  In  1652  this  was  applied  to  all  towns.  As  soon  as  a  town^neeting  had 
chosen  its  two  <k-puties,  one  of  them  was  to  give  nottoe  that  those  who  did  not 
wi»h  to  attend  the  Ccncral  Court  were  at  once  to  present  their  ballots  for  gov 
ernor,  assistants,  treasurer,  and  commissioners,  "  sealled  upp."  The  dc|)utics- 
elcLt  then  made  these  sealed  ballots  into  a  packet,  which  was  itself  scaled. 
These  packet*  were  handed  in  at  the  court  of  election,  after  thoee  preicat  had 
depoelted  their  ballot*,  and  all  were  counted  together. 

Ueforc  that,  every  freeman  in  the  Colony  w.is  fined  y.  for  alj>cncc  from  the 
General  Court.  In  1633,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  I'ctcr  lirown  was  so 
fbie^  and  In  December.  1639,  nine  Scitoate  men  were.  In  t66o^  for  neilher 
attending  nor  sending  a  "proxy,"  as  the  ballot  wa-»  termed,  the  fine  was  made 
lOi.  In  1659  a  niulion  to  again  rc([uirc  ibc  voters  to  attend  in  person  was  lost, 
63  to  i  1 1 ;  this  vole  shows  the  size  of  die  people's  "  court  of  ele^n  "  then.  In 
Mamachusetu  the  whole  body  of  freemen  was  required  to  meet  until  1663,  and 
then  after  a  year's  interval  the  practice  was  renewed  for  some  few  years.  The 
freemen  iIilic  were  only  one  sixth  of  the  adult  nuiles,  nor  were  the  church- 
members  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  people.  Citizenship  waa 
aougbt  there,  but  it  was  ntber  avoided  In  New  Flyawtdi,  and  waa  oocarionslly. 
In  some  degree,  forced  on  deslwMe  men. 
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vided  they  first  took  the  oath  of  fidelity.'  It  was  subsequently 
provided  that  voters  not  freemen  must  have  a  freehold  wortii 
£20;  but  the  next  generation  voted,  in  1C71,  that  as  "  sonic 
do  abuse  their  liberty,"  voting  in  town-mcctings  be  coufmed 
to  freemen. 

*  In  1644  tboM  Ml  takfa^  Ibt  ouli  «f  idtU^mradtdandnottonakM 

"inkabitaiits." 
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PEACH'S  CRIMES.— LEGAL  AND  MORAL  SEVERITY. 

IN  1635,  the  ship  "Plain  John"  brought  to  Virginia  one 
Arthur  Peach,  twenty  years  old,  who  was  from  a  good 
family  in  Ireland.  In  1637  he  did  brave  service  in  the 
Pcquod  War,  and  next  year  was  living  at  Plymouth  in  the 
employ  of  Governor  Winslow.  But  as  he  was  "  out  of  means 
and  loth  to  work"  he  soon  sought  to  evade  his  creditors 
by  fleeing  to  Manhattan;  and  enticed,  as  his  companions 
in  fl^tt  three  servants  or  apprentices, — Thomas  Jackson, 
Richard  Stinntngs,  and  Daniel  Cross.  On  the  way  they  met 
a  Nam^janset  going  to  the  Bay  to  buy  some  articles  for 
Mixano,  son  of  Canonicus.  Next  day,  while  several  miles 
north  of  the  present  Pawtuckct,  they  saw  this  Indian  return- 
ing, and  conspired  to  rob  and  kill  him ;  so  Peach  called  him 
to  come  into  the  bushes  and  smoke  a  pipe.  The  pour  fellow 
complied ;  and  as  he  sat  smoking,  Peach  and  another  joined 
in  fatally  stabbing  him  nvith  a  sword.  Supposing  their  vie- 
tim  dead,  the  ruffians  robbed  his  pack  of  three  woollen  coats 
and  five  fathoms  of  wampum,  and  resumed  their  journey. 
Roger  Williams  soon  heard  that  four  destitute  white  men 
were  nearing  the  Pawtucket  region,  and  sending  them  food, 
with  some  rum,  had  them  brought  in.  After  a  night's  hospi- 
tality he  furnished  them  a  passage  by  canoe  to  Acpiiday,  and 
added  a  letter  recommending  them  to  hospitality. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wounded  native  had  revived  so  far  as 
to  crawl  out  into  the  Boston  path,  where  he  was  found  by  a 
passing  Indian.  His  story  created  a  panic  among  the  na- 
tives. The  Pequods  had  said  that  their  overthrow  would  be 
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folbwcd  by  a  gcttcral  slaughter  of  the  other  tribes,  and  this 
deed  led  the  Narragaasets  to  believe  diat  they  were  to  be 
hunted  down  and  killed  in  detail.  Williams  promptly  brought 

the  wounded  man  to  Providence,  where  he  was  attended  by 
the  two  local  surgeons,  James  and  Greene;  but  aAer  a  full 
statement  of  his  assault,  he  died. 

Williams  then  had  the  fugitives  intercepted  at  Aquiday. 
Cross  escaped  in  a  departing  pinnace,  but  the  others  were 
seized.  Williams  reported  the  case  to  Winthrop,  with  the 
remark  that  while  every  "son  of  Adam  is  hte  brother's 
keeper  or  avenger/'  llymouth  should  act  in  this  case.  Win- 
throp concurred,  not,  as  Bradford  erroneously  sajfs,  because 
the  scene  of  the  crime  was  within  New  Plymouth  territory 
(for  Winthrop  did  not  then  admit  that),  but  because  the 
culprits  were  last  resident  at  Plymouth.  Winthrop  further 
advised  that  if  rU  inouth  would  not  assume  jurisdiction,  the 
chief  murderer  be  given  up  to  the  Narragansets,  on  their 
pledge  to  execute  him  without  torture. 

Plymouth  at  once  took  charge  of  the  case.  The  trial  con- 
tuiued  through  several  sessions,  and  on  Sept  4/14, 1638,  the 
jury  found  all  three  prisoners  guilty  of  murdering  Penowa- 
wyanqtiis  at  Misquameece.  The  culprits  confessed,  and  pro- 
fessed great  penitence.  After  the  salutary  manner  of  the 
times,  sentence  was  speedily  followed  by  execution.  Roger 
Williams.  Surgeon  James,  and  several  Narragansets  had  come 
from  Rliocie  Islantl  as  witnesses,  and  they  also  attended  the 
hanging.  This  prompt  justice  quieted  the  Indians;  but  some 
of  the  more  ignorant  English  complained  much  that  all  three 
should  have  been  put  to  death,  for,  they  contended,  life  for 
life  quite  met  the  requirements. 

This  "  matter  of  much  sadness  "  had  a  sequel  of  virtuous 
barbarity.  It  soon  appeared  that  Dorothy  Temple,  a  maid- 
servant in  ^Tastcr  Stephen  Hopkins's  family,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  thr  wiles  of  Teach.  The  next  l'"(  l)riiary  the  magis- 
trates were  infornu-'d  that  Hopkins  refused  to  shelter  or  pro- 
vide for  Dorothy  and  her  infant  son;  but  the  Court,  finding 
her  indentures  had  two  3rears  longer  to  run,  decided  that,  as 
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Hopkins  was  entitled  to  her  service  for  that  time,  he  must 
aUo  clothe  and  board  her  in  his  family  or  elsewhere.  The 
stubborn  Hopkins  then  refusing  to  have  anything  further  to 
do  with  his  nnlbfttijiate  dcpendaat^  the  Court  committed  him 
for  contempt  of  coart,  though  the  confinement  was  probably 
to  tlie  house  of  tfie  meaaenger.'  After  four  ds^  of- this  dis- 
cipline Hopkins  was  released  by  his  payment  of  £i  to  good 
Master  John  Holmes,  who  assumed  the  charge  of  Dorothy 
and  her  child  for  the  two  years  in  question. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  the  Court  now  left  the  poor 
young  mother  to  quietly  bear  her  burden  and  suffer  her 
social  penance,  but  for  such  cases  there  was  t/u/t  no  con- 
donation or  mercy.  The  next  June  she  was  arraigned  for 
unlawful  maternity,  and  sentenced  to  be  twice  publicly 
whipped.  The  first  infliction  was  begun,  but  tiie  wretched 
victim  fainting  under  it,  the  rest  of  the  penalty  was  remitted. 
Unless  there  was  some  renewal  of  offence  by  the  culprit,  — 
and  no  allusion  to  any  is  made  in  the  proceedings,  —  her 
treatment,  despite  the  final  grant  of  mercy,  is  shameful  to 
the  authorities  of  Plymouth.  Such  judicial  cruelty  was  then 
common,  regardless  of  sex  and  age,  in  England  and  her 
Colonies,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries ;  but  the  men  of 
Plymouth  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  humanity  than  most 
other  communities,  and  the  brutality  of  this  case  is  not  ex- 
cuscd  by  general  usage  as  to  common  crimes.  The  authorities 
of  Plymouth  at  least  knew  better.  Would  that  their  clerk, 
like  the  recording  angel  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Toby,  could 
have  dropped  a  tear  upon  bis  record  and  effaced  it  forever  I 

>  Mr.  ndpUM  had  formerly  tat  on  the  bench  of  this  Court ;  and  among  those 
who  DOW  ordered  hit  arrest  were  hit  old  "  Mayflower "  comradet,  Bndiof4 
Wiatlow,  and  AMea.  Pilgrim  juttice  wat  do  respecter  of  pct»oua. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Bmiadaitet.— New  Setdenenti  and  Onafn.— London  Coolncit  te^ 
tied.— Gi|»t^  CromwelTt  VMt 

IN  1639-40,  Bradford  and  Winslow  for  Plymouth,  and  En- 
dicott  and  Stoughton  for  the  Bay,  sought  to  settle  their 
mutual  boundary.     Massachusetts  was  chartered  southerly 
to  an  east-and-west  line  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River. 
She  claimed  this  term  "river"  to  include  every  little  brook 
which  contributed  to  the  river  proper,— A^r  construction  thus 
extending  Massachusetts  so  far  south  as  to  take  in  Cape  Cod 
Harbor,  Scituate,  Marshfield,  Duxbuiy,  the  most  of  Plymoutii 
Harbor,  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  town 
of  Plymouth  itself;  and  for  this  preposterous  boundary  the 
men  of  the  Bay  obstinately  contended.     Bradford  drew  a 
reply  from  his  native  valley:  the  Trent  and  C>use  made 
the  I  lumber,  but  neither  of  them  was  ever  understood  as 
the  i lumber;  many  rivulets  ran  into  them,  but  none  of  those 
rivulets  were  ever  called  the  Trent  or  Ouse;  those  little 
streams  are  all  made  up  of  lesser  streams,  but  each  of 
the  latter  is  independent  and  has  its  own  name.  When  the 
Massachusetts  charter  was  given,  nothing  was  known  of  Uie 
Charles  above  its  mouth.    What  could  be  clearer  than  that 
it  was  intended  to  bound  the  grant  by  a  line  running  west 
from  a  point  three  miles  south  of  the  river's  mouth,  the 
only  part  of  it  then  known?    This  reasoning  was  good,  but 
took  from  Massachusetts  a  large  tract  which  clearly  was  not 
included  in  the  Plymouth  patent    Finally,  a  line  was  fixed 
upon,  and  though  not  ratified  until  1664,  was  respected  UU 
the  merging  of  the  two  jurisdictions. 
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From  1640  to  1645,  the  two  Colonics  were  at  Issue  as  to 
their  western  co-liniils.  Massachusetts  claimed  the  Seekonk 
region,  and  only  ceased  when  the  Colonial  Commissioners 
decided  for  Fl3rmotttii.  Wiathrop  says  that  in  1641  Fly- 
mouth  sent  a  copy  of  her  patent  to  Boston,  and  thougli  *<  not 
fully  satisfied,  but  not  willing  to  strive  for  land,  wc  sat  still** 
He  fails  to  add  that  the  stillness  was  very  brief. 

In  1640  it  was  much  desired  that  a  Plymouth  agent  be  sent 
to  close  matters  with  the  London  partners.  Uesidcs  the  clan- 
ger of  such  persecution  as  Wiiislow  liad  suffered  on  his  last 
trij),  was  that  of  imprisonment  for  debt  on  the  outrageous 
claim  of  Sherley  and  his  mates,  with  no  chance  for  release 
except  on  their  own  terms.  Winslow  protested  against  sub- 
jecting  either  himself  or  any  other  to  the  great  risk;  but 
there  was  one  Pilgrim  whom  danger  never  turned  from  the 
line  of  duty,  and  Myles  Standish  volunteered  for  the  haz- 
ardous mission.  Finally,  Governor  Winthrop's  advice  was 
sought ;  and  as  he  gave  it  that  no  messenger  be  allowed  to 
expose  himself,  Stantlish  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home 
in  safety.  Sherley  then  offered  to  meet  an  agent  in  lloll.ind 
or  France;  for  the  pious  people  about  him,  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  Colony,  brought  great  pressure  to  end  a  con- 
troversy  so  calculated  to  bring  reproach  on  the  Reformed 
religion.' 

Finally,  in  1642,  the  Londoners  offered  terms.  No  account 
had  yet  been  rendered,  but  Sherley  claimed  /150,  Andrews 
£$44,  anil  Beauchamp  £400.  Andrews  charged  the  other  two 
with  tiefrauding  l'i\'mouth,  and  urged  that  nothing  be  given 
them  until  they  slunild  exliihil  their  accounts;  he  believed 
nothing  due  Sherley,  nor  more  than  X150  to  Beauchamp.*'' 

1  This  dcKiy  was  an  additional  disaster  to  Plymouth  from  a  sudden  shrink- 
age of  prices.    Domestic  animals,  from  the  b.ile  of  which  thcsiC  debts  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  paid,  fell  seventy-five  per  cent  (from  £20  to 
This  reduction  came  all  at  once,  and  some  people  were  made  baakrapC 

by  It. 

'This  name  is  fn  BilitlUMl  corruptly  pronounced '*  BeadMBi,"  and  Hrad- 
ford,  by  so  sixlling  It,  for  the  nmt  part  shows  this  to  have  been  the  pronuncia- 
tion in  hit  day.  The  phonogmi^c  value  oi  auch  old  ipellimi  Is  not  duly 
appreciated. 
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He  returned  his  land  to  the  Colony,  and  gave  his  claim  of 
j^544  to  Massachusetts,  wUch  very  promptly  exacted  the 
last  penny  from  Plymouth.  Andrews  was  nt  once  paid,  and 
so  was  the  chief  Shylock,  Shcrley.  The  latter  parted  from 
Plymouth  with  pleasant  words  and  promises  of  future  ser- 
vice; he  told  them  that  Andrews  was  honest,  but  he  did  not 
believe  Bcauchamp  entitled  to  £iOO,  if  an)  thini^.  With  the 
latter,  matters  dragged  provokingly;  in  1645  he  received 
£210  los.  in  sundry  houses  and  lands  from  Bradford,  Frence, 
Standish,  Alden,  and  Wlnslow,  — the  latter  with  curious  pre- 
cision setdng  forth  that  his  deed  included  not  only  the  house 
and  land  In  general,  but  "the  garden,  back-house,  doors, 
locks,  bolts,  wainscot,  glass,  ...  all  the  shelves  as  they  now 
are  In  each  room,"  etc.  Finally,  in  March,  1646  (n.  s.),when 
it  had  stood  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  rii^rim  Repubh'c 
for  the  first  time  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  owing  no  man  any- 
thing. Its  debts  had  been  inflated,  its  funds  embezzled,  its 
trade  defrauded,  and  its  confidence  betrayed;  but  it  had 
borne  every  burden  without  shrinking,  and  had  preferred  to 
endure  fraud  and  robbery  rather  than  risk  any  sacrifice  of 
honor.  Its  leaders  took  care  that  every  chance  of  wrong 
should  fall  on  themselves  rather  than  on  the  public  creditors 
who  had  treated  them  so  unjustly.  Repudiation  is  not  a 
plant  of  Old  Colony  growth. 

In  1640  Bradford,  at  the  public  request,  transferred  to  the 
Colony  tlic  Warwick  patent  (of  1 630).  For  the  ori<^inal  pur- 
chasers were  reserved  three  modest  tracts,  —  one  at  Sowams, 
one  near  Yarmouth,  and  the  third  at  Nauset  (EasUiam,  etc.). 
The  latter  soon  acquired  singular  importance.  Plymouth  was 
so  depicted  by  emigration  to  the  newer  towns  that  she  became 
very  dull,  and  her  business  scanty.  Several  of  her  people, 
attributing  this  decay  to  the  poorness  of  her  soil  and  "  strait- 
ncss  "  of  the  place,  persuaded  the  community  to  declare  for  a 
general  removal  to  some  fertile  region  which  should  give  room 
for  all  and  admit  of  expansion  as  the  population  increased. 
Singularly  enough,  Nauset  was  selected,  and  to  it  tlie  church 
prepared  to  emigrate  in  a  body. 
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Only  a  few  had  opposed  this  project;  but  soon  there  was  a 
general  waUing-iip  to  the  fact  that  every  objection  brought 
against  Plymouth  would  lie  with  equal  or  greater  force  against 
Nauset  Not  only  would  the  dwellers  at  the  new  spot  be 
b^nd  tlie  reach  of  prompt  relief  and  without  defence  if  as- 
sailed, but  die  territory,  so  far  from  allowing  a  progressive 
expansion,  was  not  large  enough  for  even  tiiose  then  prepar- 
ing to  occupy  it.  In  fact,  Plymouth  was  vastly  superior  in 
many  resects,  and  inferior  in  none. 

Some  few  pcisisled  in  removing,',  and  in  1644  a  company 
went  headed  by  ex-Governor  I'rcnce,  Deacon  John  Doane, 
Nicholas  Snow,  Josiah  Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Sinalley, 
and  Edward  Bangs.  The  traveller  along  the  Cape,  where  the 
purest  English  communities  in  the  country  are  to  be  found, 
YnW  constantly  hear  some  of  these  surnames,  and  will  often 
find  them  represented  by  the  leading  inhabitants.  The  new 
plantation  prospered,  and  in  165 1  became  Eastham.  Had  the 
chosen  site  been  in  the  region  of  Bristol  or  of  New  Bedford, 
Plymouth  wcnikl  perhaps  have  shared  the  fate  of  Jamestown, 
or  at  least  have  fallen  into  obscurity.  Fortunate  is  it  for  his- 
tory that  the  proposed  plan  was  impracticable.  After  this 
loss  of  active  householders,  Plymouth's  fortunes  reached  a 
distressingly  low  ebb.  In  the  same  year  with  the  migratimi, 
death  removed  Brewster,  Hopkins,  Atwood,  and  Jenney.  Of 
tiie  earlier  leaders,  Bradford  and  Howland  alone  were  left  in 
the  original  village;  as  the  former  reviewed  the  vacant  places, 
he  sadly  writes  in  his  FTistory:  "  Thus  was  this  poor  church 
left  like  an  ancient  mother  grown  old  and  forsaken  of  her  chil- 
dren (though  not  in  their  afTectious) ,"  until  "she  that  had 
made  many  rich,  became  herself  poor." 

So  in  1646,  when  a  gale  drove  into  Plymouth  port  Captain 
Cromwell,  a  parliamentary  officer,  with  tiiree  ships  returning 
from  a  rich  cruise  against  the  Spanish  enemy,  Winthrop  at- 
tributed the  storm  to  a  special  act  of  Providence,  *'  so  directing 
for  the  comfort  and  help  of  that  town,  which  was  now  almost 
deserted."  Tlie  account  of  this  visit  is  the  last  entry  but  one 
in  Bradford's  History.    For  about  a  month  the  sailors  spent 
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their  money  with  nautical  profuscncss,  and  did  much  pood  by 
freely  giving  to  the  poor;  but  Bradford  fears  that  they  scat- 
tered "  yet  more  sin  "  than  cash,  for  at  first  they  were  very 
drunken  and  riotous.  One  man,  Voysye,  yf(hi\c  fighting,  re- 
sisted his  captain,  and  received  on  hb  head  a  blow  from 
CromweU's  rapier-hflt  Voysye  wotiM  not  have  the  injury 
cared  for,  and  the  very  next  day  went  ashme  to  fight  with  a 
shipmate;  but  soon  his  wound  inflamed,  and  proved  mortal. 
The  Plymouth  authorities  arrested  Cromwell  for  homicide;  lie 
then  being  tried  by  a  court-martial  acccMrding  to  his  own  re- 
quest, and  acquitted.  The  dead  sailor  was  buried  under  arms, 
each  member  of  the  train-band  being  presented  by  the  naval 
commander  with  a  piece  of  black  taffeta  to  make  a  mourning- 
robe.  Three  years  later,  while  Cromwell  was  at  Boston  (wliere 
he  was  quite  popular),  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse; 
and  the  superstitious  did  not  foil  to  note  witii  awe-stmck  feel- 
ings that  his  rapier-hilt  made  upon  his  head  jnst  such  a  wound 
as  he  had  given  Voysye.  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  a 
generous,  gallant^  and  noble  seaman. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


THE  CONFEDERATION.— 8TATISnC& 

IN  1643,  after  a  six  years'  discussion  begun  by  I'lymouth,  the 
four  Colonics  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Haven,  fonned  a  confederation,  called  "Hic  United 
Colonies  of  New  England."  Each  was  annually  to  chooae 
two  churclMnembers  as  its  conunissloneis.  These  eight  were 
to  meet  in  the  four  Colonics  by  turn  each  September,  and 
were  to  take  charge  of  Indian  affairs  and  matters  of  war. 
Save  the  mutual  rendition  of  fugitives,  each  Colony  was  to 
retain  full  control  of  its  internal  affairs;  but  the  commissioners 
soon  contrived  to  give  something  like  an  air  of  authority 
to  their  merely  advisory  power  on  matters  of  education  and 
religion. 

No  single  Colony  was  to  make  war.  If  one  was  attacked, 
the  league  was  to  relieve  it  until  the  commissioners  could 
examine  the  case ;  if  they  found  the  attack  to  have  been  pro- 
voked by  the  invaded  Colony,  they  were  to  require  reparation 

from  the  same  to  its  assailant  and  the  confederates.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Colony  stood  approved,  or  an  oft'ensive  war  was 
necessary,  the  confctlerates  shoukl  make  common  cause  and 
each  furnish  men  and  money  according  to  its  military  popu- 
lation; that  is,  the  able-bodied  males  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty.  On  this  basis  the  quota  for  235  soldiers 
was:  Massachusetts  150,  New  Plymouth  50,  Connecticut  30, 
New  Haven  35.'  (Plymouth's  force  was  divided  among  her 
[then]  eight  towns,  thus:  Plymouth  7,  Scituate  5,  Duxbury  5, 

*  In  1672  Connecticut  absorbed  New  Haven,  and  the  military  quota  became^ 
—  MoMachaietti  lotH  PlyinoBth  jo^  Conaccticat  60. 
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Taunton  3,  Sandwich  3,  Barnstable  3i  Yarmouth  2,  Marshiield 

2,  —  total  30.') 

The  population  was  about  a  hundred  for  each  soldier  in  the 
above  apportionments.  Of  the  23,500  white  people  in  tlie  four 
ColonieSf  some  2,300  had  been  txrni  there,  the  others  haiHng 
come  scattering  along  in  some  198  ships  from  1620  to  this  same 
year  of  1 643.*  Now  immigration  stopped  very  suddenly,  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  fact,  there 
•were  soon  more  passengers  for  England  than  from  it,  several 
gallant  Colonists  going  over  to  fight  for  the  Parliament,  and 
some  well-to-do  families  returning  to  enjoy  the  new  privileges 
of  English  life. 

In  Massachusetts  not  one  man  in  four  was  a  church-mein- 
ber,  but  there  and  in  New  Haven  only  church-members  were 
entitled  to  vote.  No  such  restriction  was  ever  adopted  in 
l*lymouth  or  Connecticut;  yet  the  ratio  of  voters  was  a  half 
greater  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Plymouth,  for  the  former  had 
1708,  and  tlic  latter,  which  in  the  same  proportion  would  have 
had  34S,  really  showed  but  230.  Elections  at  the  Bay  were 
stoutly  contested,  and  even  Winthrop  had  been  more  than 
once  voted  down.  Hence  a  feeling  of  partisanship  had  led 
many  to  seek  the  rank  of  freeman.  But  in  riynioiith  it  is  not 
known  that  the  voters  ever  divided  on  the  choice  of  a  gov- 
ernor, and  public  positions  had  much  more  of  responsibility 
and  work  than  of  dignity  or  emolument;  hence  many  people 
avoided  citizenship  through  a  deshre  of  escaping  petty  offices 
and  court  duties  which  a  freeman  might  not  decline  without 
suffering  a  line,  and  a  few  years  later  the  government  found 

*  Illl6B9the  quota  of  these  towns  had  changed  thus:  Plymouth  4,  Scituatc6^ 
Dusbwy  9,  Taunton  4,  Sandwich  3,  Barnstable  4,  Yarmoath  3,  Manhfield  j,— 
total,  S9. 

•  New  Enphnfl  then  had  12,000  neat-rattle,  3,000  sfiaqi^  tJXO  MNt  Ib 
orchards  nm\  gardens,  and  15,000  under  general  tillage. 

At  the  open  ingof  Pknip's  War,  167s.  MaMadnwetta  had  aboot  MyDM  pO|H^ 
lation,  Plymouth  Jfioo,  Connecticut,  etc.,  i4iOOo:  total,  43,000.  There  wera 
about  4,000  each  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  1693  the 
new  Massachusetts  had  63.000  (in  75  towns),  of  whom  17,000  were  in  the  recent 
PIpnoDth,  and  7,000  in  Boatoo.  Growth  was  then  badlj  dwcked  bj  the  over* 
mm  of  paper  noney. 
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it  nccessaiy  to  use  pctBuasIon  and  aomething  like  compulsioii 
to  lead  desirable  men  to  accept  these  duties  and  privileges. 

Rhode  Island  bad  not  yet  a  Colonial  oiganiiation;  but 
after  gaining  one,  she  was  a  miserable  policy  still  excluded 
from  this  union,  her  request  for  admission  being  met  by  the 
contemptuous  and  contemptible  answer  that  by  annexing 
herself  to  one  of  the  adjoining  Colonies  she  would  at  once  be 
in  the  Confederation.^ 

This  famous  league  held  its  last  little  congress  at  Hartford 
in  1684,  when  its  sessions  had  become  triennial.  Before  the 
next  time  came,  Andros  had  crushed  out  the  liberties  of  the 
Colonies  and  every  trace  of  self-government  The  terms  of 
the  Confederation  were  ever  few,  for  the  most  part,  its  pur- 
poses being  vaguely  esqtfttsed,  and  its  councils  often  discor- 
dant. Massachusetts  was  especially  antagonistic,  although 
the  main  strength  of  that  body.^  She  objected  to  the  ctjual 
representation  of  the  Colonies,  —  a  policy  perpetuated  in  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Senate.  She  claimed  that  the 
greater  number  of  tiie  sessions  should  be  at  Bostmi,  that 
the  president  should  always  be  one  of  her  members,  and  that 
the  latter  should  take  precedence  at  the  sittings;  but  all  the 

^  Tn  1640,  three  yeen  before  tliis  league,  Coddington  and  the  leading  men  at 
the  north  part  of  Aqolday  sought  union  with  Plymouth,  but  those  of  Newport 
and  Prowidmoe  wcccwfally  oppoeed  it.  Had  this  plan  succeeded,  the  retuidng 
state  would  now  be  one  ol  the  strongest  in  New  England  as  to  commerce  and 
manufactures.  la  164a  Plymouth  questioned  whether  her  bounds  did  not  io> 
dude  Provi<toMet  but  aha  dovbtlaaa  foond  diey  did  aot^  far  tlM  subject  waa 
dropped. 

*  Pl]rmotttb  and  tbe  otber  Colonies  In  r6s5were  much  offended  at  tbe  refusal 

of  Massachusetts  to  aid  Ninigrct,  who  had  been  pronitsid  protcctiun,  atul  who 
was  threatened  by  the  Ixtng  iaiand  Indians.  M^ssachuscUs  was  repeatedly 
voted  down  in  the  board  of  commissioners  on  this  subject,  but  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  majority  vote,  as  her  conscience  was  not  clear,  she  said. 

In  1656  riyniouth  paid  John  Howland  lot.  for  the  use  of  his  horse  ridden  to 
and  from  New  Haven  by  one  of  her  commissioners.  In  1672  it  cost  I'lymouth 
Colony  £%o  to  entertain  the  oonmiasioneia  at  that  eession  there;  this  added 
one  third  to  her  tax-levy. 

In  1667  Plymouth  directed  her  representatives  to  insist  that  "  in  case  the  Con« 
federation  bold,  it  be  Iwttcr  oliservcd  than  formerly  iiath  been ; "  and  to  "  signify 
to  Maseacbttsetta  that  we  lake  It  ill  that  we  cannot  far  oar  aaoalca  ba  aopplied 
with  ammunition,  although  they  have  good  quantltlea.'*  (Sea  ttodca  of  Jobn 
Brown  for  a  display  of  injured  dignity  by  MassachuMtla.) 
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concession  she  could  get  was  that  her  members  might  sign 
fhe  lecord  next  after  ^bt  president  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
tiiat  her  most  stublwrn  contest  was  in  defence  of  "  State 
riglits,''  in  opposition  to  all  her  associates. 

John  Quincjr  Adams  says:  "  This,  like  other  confedera- 
cies, presents  a  record  of  incessant  discord,  of  encroachments 
by  the  most  powerful  upon  the  weaker  members,  and  of 
disregard  by  all  the  separate  members  of  the  conclusions 
adopted  by  the  whole  body."  This  is  too  strong,  though 
measurably  correct.  Yet  this  league  derived  strength  from 
what  would  seem  its  chief  weakness.  A  union  sharply  de- 
fined and  administered  would  have  died  young ;  but  this 
loosely  constructed  federation  outlived  Charles  I.,  Cromwell, 
and  Charles  11.^  If  its  internal  powers  were  small,  its  out- 
ward front  awed  the  French  at  the  east,  the  Dutdi  on  .the 
south,  and  the  Swedes  and  Finns  beyond  them,  all  of  whom 
had  threatened  some  one  of  the  Colonies*  Nothing  less  than 
the  influence  of  this  union  could  have  postponed  for  thirty 
years  a  war  with  the  Narragansets.  With  all  its  faults,  it 
illustrated  the  truth  that  "  in  union  there  is  strength ;  "  and 
in  its  closcly-rcstrictcd  powers,  its  exclusion  from  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  several  Colonies,  and  its  principle  of  State 
equality,  it  was  tlic  prototype  of  that  grander  Federal  Union 
which,  a  century  after  the  Colonial  federstiott's  dissolution, 
made  our  country  a  nadon. 

Yet  this  Confederation  was  a  stronghold  of  bigotiy,  and 
did  much  to  reduce  liberally-inclined  Pljmiouth  to  the  levd 
of  her  stem  associates.  It  was  but  natural  that  a  Colony 
should  lose  something  of  its  independent  thought  and  action 
by  becoming  one  of  the  lesser  members  of  such  a  body; 
that  while  it  gained  much  in  security  and  industrial  progress, 
its  self-reliance  and  manliness  must  suffer.  From  this  period, 
but  not  alone  from  this  cause.  Plymouth  history  ceases  to  be 
of  eonttnuous  interest.    Save  the  Quaker  excitement  and 

I  It  also  survived  the  Narraganset  nation  and  the  Dutch  rule  at  Manhattan. 
Of  those  who  were  magistrates  at  its  formation,  only  John  Alden,  of  Plymouth, 
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Philip's  War,  the  story  becomes  uneventful,  except  as  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  bygone  Pilgrim  age  siiUc  one  by 
one  to  their  nobly-earned  rest  If  "  happy  are  the  people 
whose  annals  are  barren,"  the  Old  OAony  henceforth  had 
much  tranquil  enjoyment 

This  review  now  purposes  little  more  than  a  scries  of  fare- 
well notices  of  persons  already  introduced,  or  those  connected 
with  them,  and  to  leave  Plymouth's  later  experiences  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  mostly  through  the  medium  of  condensed 
biography.* 

>  Among  the  principal  events  of  general  history  which  follow  are :  the  begin* 
ningsof  Harvard  College;  the  Quaker  disturbances ;  the  Witchcraft  cxdlcmcnt ( 
Philip's  War ;  the  growth  of  Anab^itiilcy  and  lolotaraBM}  and  Ibc  mioB  cf 
PlyoMttUi  with  MaMftchvMtts. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


GORTON.  ~  HIS  MOVEMENTS  AND  CHARACTER. 

IN  1636  Samuel  Gorton,  of  London,  canic  with  his  wife  to 
Plymouth,  after  a  stop  at  Salem.  He  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  for  the  Pequod  war  in  1637,  but  of  his  business 
nothing  is  said.  He  soon  won  the  repiit^on  of  a  *'  prodi^ous 
minter  of  exorbitant  novelties.*'  Morton  calls  him  *'blas- 
pliemous  and  famiUstic,"  — which  probably  means  nothing 
more  than  that  he  was  aggressive»  and  had  ideas  beyond  the 
range  of  the  secretary's  bigotry.  Gorton  and  his  wife  boarded 
with  Smith,  the  ex-pastor;  and  after  a  time  Mrs.  Smith  ex- 
pressed a  higher  opinion  of  Gorton's  prayers  than  of  her  hus- 
band's. Smith,  thus  touclied  in  both  his  professional  and  his 
conjugal  pride,  ordered  the  Gortons  from  his  house.  Gorton 
claiming  the  rights  of  a  tenant,  the  case  went  to  court,  where 
it  was  decided  for  Smith.  From  some  provocation,  Gorton 
was  led  to  treat  the  Bench  to  a  little  choice  invective,  address- 
ing the  presiding  magistrate  as  "  Satan,"  and  extending  his 
remarks  to  the  local  clergy.  He  was  then  heavily  fined,  and 
ordered  to  leave  the  Colony  within  fourteen  days;  but  lest 
hi";  faniilv  might  suffer,  only  £\o  was  taken  from  him. 

Gorton  then  went  across  to  Acjuidtiy,  and  was  there  soon, 
involved  in  a  case  over  a  pig,  which  resulted  in  liis  getting 
whipped  at  the  public  post  for  contempt  of  court  It  is  just 
to  Gorton  to  say  that  this  oflfence  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
in  a  punning  description  of  the  justices  as  "  just-asses,"  and 
calling  Mr.  Justice  Eaton  "  a  lawyer "  I  He  passed  on  to 
Providence,  where  he  speedily  led  the  tolerant  Rof^cr  Williams 
to  express  regrets  that  he  could  not  also  banish  him,  as  "  the 
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tide  was  against  it."^  In  1642  Gorton  and  his  friends,  includ- 
ing  "  John  Weeks  and  wife,"  with  others  who  had  followed  him 
from  Plymouth,  crossed  from  Providence  to  Shawomet  (now 
Wsfwick),  and  created  a  thriving  town.  Probably  Gorton 
had  hitherto  been  in  ^e  wrong;  but  the  outrmeous  conduct 
of  Massachusetts  soon  put  him  in  the  right. 

Gorton's  wrongs  do  not  belong  in  a  buuk  having  the  scope 
of  this  review;  but  it  maybe  added  that  after  his  persecu- 
tion began  he  had  the  strong  sympathy  of  Plymouth,  which 
seems  to  have  been  fully  reciprocated.^  In  his  cigliticth  year 
he  went  as  interpreter  in  Plymouth's  behalf  on  a  last  attempt 
to  avert  Philip's  outbreak.  Gorton  has  without  doubt  been 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  early  writers  at  the  Bay.  In 
1676,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  dghty,  he  had  for  very  loi^ 
been  annually  elected  to  offices  of  trust  in  his  town  of  War- 
wick, and  had  also  been  an  honored  preacher.  He  \vas  in 
familiar  correspondence  with  Governor  WinthiDp  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  was  his  physician,  and  Gorton's  letters  to  him  not 
only  show  Latin  scholarship,  but  arc  of  a  beauty  cif  peimian- 
Bhip  rarely  seen  at  that  day.  Yet  If  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries failed  to  fuUy  or  justly  understand  his  doctrines,  those 
who  now  read  his  manuscripts  are  not  much  more  successful. 
It  certainly  appears  diat  he  was  up  to  the  orthodox  standard 
of  his  times,  even  to  the  extent  of  vehemence  against  the 
Quakers  and  others  whom  his  enemies  called  "  heretics." 
Take  htm  all  in  all,  he  deserves  far  better  from  history  than 
he  has  received. 

>  WiniaiM  wttma  to  hatre  ol^ected,  not  to  the  princliite  of  buhMng  anwd- 

COme  persons,  but  its  application  to  himself. 

*  Under  the  bead  of  "John  Hrowii,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Plymouth  protected 
Gorton  ag»iMt  UaitMliusetts  by  claiming  Jurisdiction  over  hist  territory.  In 

after  years,  when  some  "ri<)tinni^t.s"ha(l  a  controversy  with  r4>iuham  over  some 
hogi,  Ponihaui  would  not  Itavc  the  ca:>c  referred  to  I'lymouth  because  of  the 

favor  there  to  tkc  Goftooltt^  lad  JoliB  Bimm  it  mentioaed  as  funiliav** 
•itiitfaeflk. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


CHAVNCEY.—DUNSTER.— HARVARD  COLLBGB.— PRINTINa 

T70R  two  years  John  Reynor  had  ably  and  acceptably  filled 


JL  the  Plymouth  pulpit,  when  in  1638  he  was  joined  by 
Charles  Chauncey,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  Cam, 
where  he  had  been  successively  named  as  Greek  and  as  He- 
brew professor.  In  1629,  while  vicar  of  Ware,  he  was  cited 
for  terming  some  of  Laud's  chofchty  noveldes  as  "  idola> 
trotts,*'  and  only  escaped  prison  by  a  Latin  apology  to  that 
primate.  In  1635,  for  opposing  the  erection  of  a  rail  before 
his  communion-table  by  some  unauthorized  parishioners. 
Laud  ruined  him  by  fines,  and  after  keeping  him  a  prisoner 
for  more  than  a  year,  exacted  from  him  an  approval  of  chan- 
ccl-iails,  and  of  kncclint^  at  them  in  the  communion,  —  a  con- 
cession which  Chauncey  bewailed  forever  after.  Laud  rarely 
lost  sight  of  his  victims,  and  soon  again  summoned  Chaun- 
cey,— this  thne  for  neglecthig  to  read  the  **  Boole  of  Sports."* 
The  clergyman's  only  hope  now  was  in  flight  and  he  quickly 
found  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  to  Boston.  Then  he  was 
(1638)  "  invited  and  sent  for"  to  come  to  Plymouth  as 
**  pastor,"  under  Reynor  as  "  teacher." 
Chauncey's  ability  and  learning  made  htm  a  marvellous  ac- 

*  Jamet  I.  anthorized  games  on  Sunday,  publishing  in  1618  "The  King's 
M^fntie'k  Declaration  to  hit  Sobjedi  concerning  Lawful  Sports  to  be  used  ** 
M  Sondays  alter  evening  prayers.  The  second  "  Book  ni  SporU,"  that  referred 
to  above,  was  published  with  a  ratification  by  Charles  T.  in  1633.  It  caused 
violent  and  angry  discussions  among  the  clergy  ;  and  wbfii  Cromwell  came,  the 
book  n     ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  the  spoita 
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quisition  even  to  that  wcll-fillcd  pulpit,  and  Bradford,  Winslow, 
Brewster,  Fuller,  and  others  must  have  had  many  an  intellec- 
tual treat  of  a  high  order.  But  before  three  years  had  passed, 
the  new  pastor  began  to  declare  immeisioii  the  only  real  bap- 
tism for  either  infants  or  adults,  and  to  insist  that  the  com- 
munion must  be  celebrated  by  candle-light,  in  the  manncr(?) 
of  the  Last  Supper.*  Great  eflforts  were  made  to  bring  him 
back.  Pastor  Partridge,  of  Duxbury,  held  several  public  dis- 
cussions with  him,  as  also  did  other  clergymen ;  but  with  the 
usual  result  of  making  each  disputant  only  the  nicjre  positive. 
Then  Chaunccy's  own  statement  of  liis  views  was  sent  to  the 
churches  at  Boston,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven,  all  the  pastors 
of  wliich  expressed  a  vigorous  disapproval ;  bnt  he  became 
the  more  firm.  With  very  great  liberality,  the  Pilgrim  church 
then  invited  him  to  continue  with  them,  and  to  administer 
the  ordinances  in  his  way  to  all  who  should  so  desire,  while 
Reynor  served  in  other  cases.  But  Chauncey  would  accept 
nothing  short  of  entire  conformity  to  his  views.  Bradford 
says:  "The  church  yielded  that  immersion  or  dipping  was 
lawful,  but  in  this  cold  country  not  so  convenient;  "  but  that 
they  dared  not  assent  to  tlic  unlawfulness  of  sprinkling, 
"  which  all  the  churches  of  Christ  do  for  the  most  part  use  at 
this  day." 

So  in  1 64 1  Chauncey  went  from  Plymouth  to  Lothrop's 
former  pulpit  at  Scituate.  There  he  carried-out  his  views; 
and  early  illustrated  them  one  winter's  clay  by  cruelly  im- 
mersing his  two  little  children,  one  of  whom  became  insen- 
sible from  the  cold.  The  mother  of  another  child  was  so 
afraid  to  present  it  that  Chauncey  sent  her  with  a  note  to 
Boston,  where  the  infant  was  sprinkled.  Several  of  his  flock 
began  to  oppose  his  practices;  and  after  the  manner  of  Laud, 
he  sought  to  coerce  tiiem  by  excommunication.  Tlicy  tlicrc- 
fore  seceded,  under  tlie  lead  of  William  Vassall  (captain  of 
the  train-band,  and  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  die  Council 

^  Pastor  Leveredge,  of  Sandwich,  became  a  convert  to  Chaunccy's  idea  of 
idght  COaunaniOB.  The  poor  man  had  already  more  causes  of  disqulM  thut  lie 
ocHdd  ovaooiae^  and  Uiis  inteiuified  them.  (See  notice  of  bim.) 
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of  War),  who  acted  with  the  Congrcgationalists,  while  privately 
retaining  his  Kpiscopal  preferences. 

The  new  body  built  a  little  thatch-roofed  church,  and 
founded  the  Sotith  Fbrish  of  Scitnate.  In  1645  Wflliam 
Wetfaerell,  of  Doxbuiy,  became  Hs  pastor»  and  seived  till  his 
death,  thirty-nine  years  later.*  The  Old  Colony  churches 
and  magistrates  sternly  disapproved  of  this  new  church,  and 
long  refused  it  recognition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  Bay.  Plymouth  did  not  regard 
such  diflferenccs  as  justifying  the  ciivision  of  a  parish,  and  the 
consequent  weakening  of  its  resources,  whether  done  in  the 
interests  of  Congregationalists  at  Scituate,  or  of  Baptists  at 
Rehoboth  {g.  v.).   She  was  at  least  consbtent 

Chaunoe/s  manners  made  much  Ul-feeluig  between  the 
parishes,  and  he  foolishly  came  to  profess  a  fear  for  hb  life 
at  the  hands  of  Vassall.  His  clerical  income  fell  off;  but  he 
eked  it  out  with  his  fees  as  a  practising  physician,  like  many 
pastors  of  the  time.  His  medical  standing  is  indicalcd  by  a 
court-order  of  1647,  tliat  Francis  Crooker  may  marry  Mary 
Gaunt,  of  Barnslahlc,  if  "  Mr.  Chaunccy  and  some  other  ap- 
proved phisition  "  will  certify  that  his  is  "  not  the  falling  sick- 
ness.'* In  1648  the  liberal  Vassall  returned  to  England,  but 
the  new  parish  was  kept  up  with  vigor.'  Chaunccy  s  fare 
grew  hard  and  harder,  until,  in  1654,  when  Laud  had  long 
been  beheaded  and  Cromwdl  was  in  power,  he  concluded  to 
accept  a  call  to  his  old  parish  of  Ware ;  but  while  in  Boston 
waiting  for  a  ship,  he  was  led  to  change  his  course  and 
become  the  second  president  of  Harvard  College,  —  an 
institution  which  here  requires  some  notice. 

I  An  anecdote  itlaled  of  Wethcfett.  <n  Sdtuatc,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
manner  of  those  times.  One  Hryant  cmcrcd  the  church  after  service  had  l>cgun, 
and  Parson  Wctherell,  at  the  close  of  his  prayer,  thus  addressed  him :  "  Neighbor 
Itryant,  it  ia  to  your  reproach  that  you  haTC  diatarbed  the  worship  hy  entering 
late,  living  aa  you  do  within  a  mile  of  thia  placet  and  capccially  so  since  here  ia 
Goody  Barslow,  who  haa  milked  seven  cows,  made  a  cheese,  and  walked  five 
miles  to  the  !Ion>iC  of  dod  in  p,'><}(\  scnsnn." 

*  In  1653  Chaunccy  sued  his  neighbor  William  Uarstow  for  slander.  The 
CScneral  Court  gave  Mm  ^100^  with  iSr.  &£  coela.  Ckanno^  on  the  spot  for* 
g«ve  Dantow  tlw  £w»,  (For  dmilar  case  aee  ''John  Brom.**) 
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In  1638  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  opened  a  theo- 
logical school  at  the  then  Newtown,  and  placed  over  it  as 
master  Nathaniel  Eaton.  The  next  year  Eaton  fled,  to 
escape  arrest  for  wasting  the  fiinds,  and  for  whipping  the 
students  mw*  tkam  was  proptr^  he  often  giving  them  from 
twenty  to  thif^  stripes  it  a  time,  and  also  seveieiy  flogging 
the  tutor;  ^  his  wife^  too,  had  starred  tlie  students  in  tlwir 
commons.  At  about  that  tisie  tlie  town  was  rc-named  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  place  where  several  of  the  Colonists  had 
been  educated;  while  "the  School"  was  dignified  to  Har- 
vard College.  In  1639  its  first  class  was  entered  on  a  three- 
years'  course  of  study,  Nathaniel  Brewster  coming  from 
riyniouth  as  one  of  its  members. 

In  1640  Henry  Dunster  was  made  the  first  president  of  the 
College  by  that  title.  He  had  just  oooie  from  the  English 
Cambridge,  and  dion|^  but  diiffty  yem  old,— tiie  youngest 
proddent  tiie  institution  has  ever  chosen, — he  stands  among 
the  highest  on  the  list  for  learning  and  ability.  His  duties 
were  varied.  Now  he  was  giving  instruction  in  Hebrew,' 
Syriac,  or  Chaldaic,  which  were  all  in  the  regular  course; 
anon  he  was  accounting  with  his  steward,  to  whom  most  of 
the  College  receipts  came  in,  for  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  meat, 
sugar,  malt,  parsnips,  butter,  satin,  kersey,  cottons,  nails,  and 
especially  maize.*  Once,  at  least,  the  authorities  required 
him  to  personally  fiog  two  of  his  junior  dass,  with  some 
ceremony,  they  having  connmitted  hurgiary,  and  there  then 
being  no  law  in  Massachusetts  against  tiiat  crime.  One  of 
the  above  culprits  graduated  the  next  year  in  good  standing, 
and  received  liis  degree.* 

>  He  was  Nathaniel  Briscoe.  Eaton  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in 
VirgiBia^  and  Wlathrop  diimiwet  him  from  Mlioe  «rilk  llw  add  icnuurk  he  frat 

•usually  tlruiikcn,  as  is  llic  tn>toni  ihcrc." 

*  The  great  test  in  Hebrew  woik  Isaiah  iii.,  on  the  ''bravery  "  of  women. 

*  AMong  the  receipts  were :  a  sheep  of  67  Iba.,  £t  U,t  35  Ibt.  sugar ;  a  fat 
cow;  a  calf;  a  quarter  of  beef;  3  yards  yellow  cotton ;  a,ooo  nails;  and  a  goat 
from  Watertown,  which  died.  Even  Governor  Dudley  paid  his  son's  tuition  in 
coin. 

«  The  father  of  one  of  Uieai»  NaUumkl  Ward,  pastor  of  Ipewicb,  was  also 
ediaaed a» « lawyer, aed fc— ed the ititeUSwIfrhoekel MeewchiiieUfc  Hole 
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In  1647  Diinstcr  reported  that  the  College  building  needed 
much  repair,  from  its  "yearly  decays"  and  "first  evil  contri- 
val."*  I  hc  next  year  he  complained  of  spurious  wampuin- 
peag,  saying  there  was  much  '*  false  peag,"  "  badd  and  unfin- 
ished ; "  the  beads  from  the  dark  part  of  the  shell  having  twice 
the  value  of  white,  he  said  that "  the  endeans  "  were  circulating 
*'  dyed  peag."  As  this  currency  was  much  used  by  the  whites, 
the  fraud  probably  injured  the  College  treasury.*  The  presi- 
dent, however,  was  equal  to  all  the  calls  upon  him,  and  gave 
the  young  College  much  strength  and  character. 

Dunster,  [on,  was  closely  coiuicctctl  with  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  this  country.  In  1638  Mr.  Glover,  an  lilnglish 
clergyman,  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Boston,  bringing  a  printing- 
press  and  an  exceedingly  illiterate  printer  named  Stephen 
Day.*  Glover  died  on  the  voyage,  but  his  widow,  who  had 
property,  bought  a  house  at  Cambridge.  There  the  press  was 
set  up  by  Day,  and  its  first  known  productlCHI  was  the'*  Free- 
man's Oath  "  for  official  use ;  the  second  was  an  almanac  for 
1639,  calculated  for  New  England  by  our  old  friend  "William 
Pcirse,  Mariner,"  former  captain  of  the  "  Anne,"  "  Lion,"  and 

best  known  by  a  long  and  fearful  reiigiou*  poem,  "The  Simple  Cobbler  oC 
Agawam."  In  the  iSiit  Mania,  the  aouto  of  anbapdnd  infnita  having  fofdMy 
pleaded  their  innoomoe  o(  Adam%  tin,  the  Dhrine  Jii4g9  b  icptweiitad  as 

wplying:— 

"  A  Ciiinf  it  it !   Thcfefore  In  BSm 
^'ou  may  not  ho|>e  to  dwelt; 
Uul  Kiu'.n  yon  I  "li.ill  nlluw 
The  (»ieM  Room  in  Hell  I" 

In  1646  Ward,  returning  to  England,  made  the  College  a  parting  gift  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land;  so  his  son's  punishment  did  not  disafTcct  him.  In  England, 
however,  he  was  ill-natured  toward  New  EngLind,  and  told  falsehoods  about  it 

In  t6iJ4  Thomas  Sargeant,  probably  a  junior,  was  ordered  by  the  oreneera 
to  be  flogged  for  blasphemy.  The  stiwlcnti  were  gathered  in  the  lilnary;  the 
president  then  made  a  prayer ;  next  Snrgcant  knell,  and  was  flogged  by  Gootlman 
llealey  i  then  the  president  closed  the  tnsirnetive  exercises  with  another  prayer. 
There  prnl).il>Iy  was  far  less  disgrace  attached  to  thiawhipiiinf;  than  to  Sergeant's 
further  penalty  of  sitting  by  himself  at  meals  and  eating  without  wearing  his  hat 

For  the  first  century  of  the  College,  chastisement  was  a  common  penalty,  and 
«ra«  freely  Inflicted  liy  llie  tutors,  without  involving  any  great  discredit  on  the 
culprit 

i  First  bnilding  finished,  1639. 

*  In  l<)44  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  complained  that  Printer  Day,  of  Cambridge^ 
had  paid  him  aome  **Mae  mmpum,"  not  worth  half  price. 

*  An  English  printer  progenitor  waa  John  Day ;  lioni  I5sa,  died  1584. 
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*'  Mayflower; "  fhe  tiiird  was  the  famom  **  Bay  Ftatm-book." ' 
Dunster,  by  private  solidtatioa  and  much  cost  to  hhnself, 
succeeded  ia  huilding  a  pieMdent's  house,  and  to  it  he  carried 
Mrs.  Glover  as  his  wife.  He  also  took  the  press  into  his 
house,  and  kept  it  there  untii  his  own  removal  in  1654. 
Ikfore  the  latter  date  Day  haci  departed,  and  Ills  phice  was 
taken  by  Captain  Samuel  Green,  —  the  ancestor  of  a  nuble  line 
of  printers,  booksellers,  and  writers.^   in  1654  this  pioneer 

■  'I'll!-.  Iiuil  147  ksfCt;  a  good  copy  now  being  worth  |i,3oo  to  ^1,500.  Vet 
it  was  not  ibu  first  book  printed  in  America  (it  was  practkally  the  fint  in  noitb- 
•m  Mbfth  AMfiah  Cor  a  MlMiol>book.  'Tke  SpWlMl  Udder,"  iHd  bee* 

printed  in  Ifodco  a  hundred  and  seven  years  t>cforc,  and  was  followed  there  and 
in  I'cru  by  at  leant  a  huiuircd  other  buok:>  Irom  tiic  S|uiiikh  Jckuil  |Hicj»l».  'l*bc 
fint  press  at  Uorton  wa&  set  up  in  1674:  at  Kxctcr  (Kng.),  eleven  years  after 
the  Canil>ri(lgc  \nc-is ;  at  ManchwtWT «  IiwmIvwI  ycan  Ittttf  I  and  at  Uveipoiil  a 

bundled  and  ten  yc^rii. 

'  Green  probably  came  over  in  1632,  and  was  long  the  town  clerk  of  Cam- 
bridgs  and  captain  of  the  train^Mmdi  be  died  1703^  "very  oM."  lie  seeoia  to 
bave  tamed  hb  bostness  over  to  bit  soo  Samoel,  for  Sewall  records  in  1690  that 

Printer  C'lreea  ami  wife  clitd  of  «ma]l-)>ux.  In  169;  an  invcnt>Jiy  <<f  tlic  property 
in  bis  office  belonging  to  tbe  Society  for  the  Propagation  oi  the  Gokpel,  etc, 
waaasColbHn:— 

Utensils  iur  priiiiini;,  bcVnagie(  M  ibs  SBipsialisn  h  ihs  CmtoJy  cl  SsaMwB  ClSW^  rfC— » 
bfidga,  l*nDUr,  Scix  1,  i(/<a. 

UmIKm  vriih  wbal  liekngt  lo  il.  with  ntie  linn       and  l*u  Krblcll*- 

llBai«~Two  table*  U  catct  ior  lettcn  wtih  ouc  oldc  caic ;  the  iuua  ol  htMn.  lugetlicr  with  ibe 

lissi— sas  bnm  bed.  one  impa«iag  nmm,  s  bUi.  of  ink. «  chuss,  s  BMsyiiiiiiig  iikka,  t  Ity 
bnmk,  s  casiSsiilrlri  —  1  furthecMc*,  iIm  oiksr  fer  the  funk 
Ilsa- ito  feWH  sa4  bM  lor  dM  ciMsn. 

If  i-dw  dj^  biMs  and  iBshtoi,  Om  niip,  i  pBsy,  ■  ■sisi,  t  dupJm  mUk,  mi 
intoe  far  dM  dMMB. 

Imm— dM  hMift  dHH  cms  bafonb  dat  wn«  ■daslsd  whb  dM  edIeiM. 

OnlyfNrliiienwni  be  libdy  to  lecognfie  tbe  "timi  pan"  and  **fri*lelia,''far 

lynipnn  and  friskels  Two  years  Inter  a  rciiucstwaa  tent  10  lb*  Stidety  for  ft 
font  of  pica,  tioih  "  Roman  and  luban  "  (italic). 

Day  kMt  his  money  in  an  atteaipt  to  foood  IjincMlcr;  be  tbea  worbed  iMder 
Green,  and  died  166S,  5S. 

This  volume  bears  the  imprint  of  the  frettnt  "University  I'ltss,"  whose 
building  lies  within  a  stonc's-throw  of  the  old  (|uartcrs,  and  wbkb  bas  ontgrowa 
the  wildest  conccptioiM  of  Day  and  Green.  It  now  employs  some  three  hun- 
dred persons,  who,  with  a  bimilred  tons  of  type  and  some  forty  printing  prcsseH. 
are  kepi  Ixisy  in  carrying  on  that  work  so  happily  licgun  two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago  in  Dunstcr's  back  room-  Of  t  lie  present  owners,  —  John  W  ilsoo  and  Charles 
E.  Weniwortb,  —  a  remarkable  cninddenoe  ii  that  Mr.  Wentworth  bi  tbe  dtie 
fitness  of  things  followed  Dunstcr's  example  and  married  a  (lc->rt ndant  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Glover.  Mr.  Wilson's  father  (his  predecessor)  put  forth  a  system  of 
pnnctuaiion  which  perbapa  gaidci  more  priniera  bi  ibeM  daUo«  Batlen  thm 
any  other  one  book  exiaat. 
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*'  Uiuvenity  Press  "  had  passed  into  tfie  control  of  the  Colo- 
nial Commissioners  and  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  New  England,  which  in  1658  printed  Eliot's  Indian  Bible. 

In  1653  Dunster  began  to  preach  against  infant  baptism,  and 
so  vij^orously  that  Pastor  Mitchell  of  Cambridge  declared  his 
own  faith  to  have  been  shaken,  until  he  reminded  liimsclf 
that  such  teaching  could  come  only  "from  the  ICvii,  OneI" 
When  the  pastor  was  baptizing  an  infant,  tlic  next  year, 
Dunster  arose  and  "  bore  testimony  "  against  the  ceremony. 
He  was  tried  for  disturbing  the  ordinance,  being  sentenced 
to  admonition  in  public,  and  to  pve  bonds  for  futore  good 
behavior.  Public  feeling  was  such  that  he  felt  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  office.  The  overseers  found  that  £40  was  due  him, 
and  recommended  that  ;^ioo  besides  be  paid  on  account  of 
his  eminent  services.  Tlie  General  Court,  almost  with  con- 
tumely, refused  compliance;  and  it  was  not  till  several  years 
afterward  that  they  gave  his  widow  £20  in  payment  of  the 
debt  of  ;^^40.  It  was  only  by  pitiful  solicitation  that  Dunster 
obtained  the  Court's  leave  to  remain  through  the  winter  of 
1654-5,  with  his  dangerously  sick  family,  in  that  house  which 
he  had  built  for  the  College  at  much  loss  to  himself. 

Chauncey  had  been  frozen-out  at  Scituate  on  charts  of 
Anabi^tistry, — which  was  something  vague  and  variable  in 
its  meaning.  Dunster  had  been  frozen-out  at  the  College  also 
on  a  charge  of  Anabaptistry.  Yet  Chauncey  was  at  once  in- 
vited to  Dunster's  chair,  and  the  next  spring  Dunster  took  his 
library  and  head  of  cattle  to  Chauncey's  old  parish  in  Scitu- 
ate, where  he  established  his  home.  There  he  occasionally 
preached ;  and  as,  like  Chauncey,  he  was  a  regularly  educated 
physician,  probably  practised  as  such.  He  won  tiie  regard  of 
the  liberal  leaders  Hatherly  and  Cudworth,  and  jomed  them 
in  pleading  for  leniency  toward  the  Quakers,  whose  tenets  he 
powerfully  opposed.  Dunster  died  in  Scituate  in  1659,  when 
only  forty-nine  years  old.  His  heart  ever  yearned  toward  the 
College  which  had  cast  him  out,  and  to  which  he  made  gifts, 
as  well  as  to  some  pc-rsoMS  who  had  been  active  in  displacing 
him.   He  also  asked  to  be  buried  beside  Uie  College.  His 
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body  in  Its  cofRn  was  packed  in  the  herb  tansy,  probably  for 
safer  conveyance,  and  in  time  was  removed  to  the  old  burying- 
grounU  opposite  the  College  grounds.*  Several  of  his  succes- 
sors in  office  have,  by  different  generations,  been  laid  beside 
him,  and  the  spot  b  called  "  Fkesidents*  Comer.**  One  who 
knows  Dunstei's  history  b  not  likely  to  visit  that  grave  and 
read  his  epitaph  without  unwonted  emotion. 

Cliauncey,  to  obtain  the  office,  promised  to  keep  to  himself 
his  views  upon  immersion  and  evening  communion.  He  had 
made  constant  sacrifices  for  conscience'  sake,  and  for  these 
very  principles  had  left  comfort  and  dignity  at  Plymouth  for 
privation  and  strife  at  Scituate;  that  he  should  surrender  them 
now,  even  to  the  extent  of  silent  acquiescence,  is  marvellous.^ 
Still,  he  did  not  find  a  bed  of  roses.  In  his  first  year  he  was 
forced  to  complain  to  the  General  Court  of  the  scantiness  of 
his  support,  though  they  had  agreed  to  provide  for  him  liber- 
ally; the  Indian  corn,  in  which  much  of  his  income  was  paid, 
could  only  be  traded  for  family  supplies  by  losing  8f/.  to  \2ii. 
on  a  bushel ;  he  had  no  farm  and  cattle,  as  Dunster  had ;  he 
had  been  forced  to  use  j^Tioo  of  his  own  funds ;  and  if  no 
change  should  be  made,  he  might  look  for  another  place. 
In  1663  his  troubles  were  not  only  unremoved,  but  })c  was  in 
deb^  and  tempted  to  go  elsewhere.  The  deputies  proposed 
to  increase  his  £ico  stipend  to  £i70,  but  the  Council  refused 
concurrence.  Aflcr  his  death  his  sons,  representing  the  great 
straits  in  which  he  had  been  during  his  entire  term  of  office, 
modestly  asked  that  the  arrears  of  his  salary  be  paid  "in 
money,"  and  their  invalid  brother  aided.  This  was  done. 

'  In  1846  Dunster's  monument  was  so  broken  and  illegible  that  its  identity 
«aa  doubted.  A  a  eKhumitkm  ihowed  the  body  still  »urruundcd  by  its  packing 
of  Unsy ;  the  featww  weie  tnoeaMe,  a  short  browa  beard  remaining  oa  the 

upper  lip. 

*  ClMIIIICey,  however,  was  under  no  restrictioM  In  CXprenbig  his  opinion  of 
nBn%  WMiiiig  long  bair ;  and  this  be  preached  agaiatt  as  abominable  in  Uie  algbt 
td.  God,  and  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  land.  Governor  Endioott,  en  snooeed* 
ing  Winthrop  it)  I ("149,  hastened  to  procure  a  law  agaia-t  long  hair,  —  though  his 
om  portrait  presents  him  "  bearded  like  the  pard."  I'he  AposUe  Eliot  was 
sharp  sfslast  long  hair,  as  mil  ss  wigs,  nnd  ssfdy  attdlMlcd  ths  buUsn  mr  to 
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Still  Chaunoey  was  a  strong  and  able  president,  and  wor- 
thily carried  forward  the  work  so  grandly  begun  by  Dunstcr. 
Ill  1665  he  conferred  a  degree  on  Caleb  Cheeshateaumuck, 
the  only  one  of  the  many  Indian  students  who  ever  gradu- 
ated. It  was  after  a  highly  successful  administration  of  sev- 
enteen years  that  Chauncey,  at  the  Commencement  in  1671, 
proBoanced  a  Ladn  ofatkm,  in  which  ht  took  a  solemn  fiue- 
w«U  of  his  friends.  The  next  Februaiy,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  too  was  laid  in  Presidents*  Corner,  where  his  Latin  epttaph 
will  be  found  beside  Dunster's.^ 

1  Channcey's  wife,  Catharine,  died  1G6C;  they  had  six  sons,  and  all  were  edo- 
cated  both  as  clergymen  and  physicians.  The  clergy  were  then  often  physiciuui 
in  1634  rwrUament  beiqg  Mraaigly  peUtiooed  a^nil  tUt  pnctke  in  Emjaad. 
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Vnniam  Brewster.  —  Stephen  Hopkins.  —  John  At  wood. — John  JtSMf.^ 
Gmt-Milist  etc.  — WiUiam  Thomas. —John  Lothrop. 

REMARKABLE  is  it  tlist  after  tbe  fiist  winter  the  ranks 
of  the  Pilgrim  leaders  remained  so  nearly  unbroken 
until  their  little  commonwealth  was  firmly  establbhed  and 

embraced  in  a  powerful  alliance.  Warren  and  Fuller  were 
dead,  and  AUerton  had  departed  in  dishonor;  but  when  the 
Confederation  was  formed,  Bradford  and  VVinsIow,  Standish 
and  Hrevvstcr,  Hopkins,  Howland,  and  Aldcn  were  still  at  the 
head  of  aftairs.  Had  these  men  been  added  to  the  victims  of 
the  first  year,  there  would  have  been  no  English-speaking 
State  in  tiie  prol>able  future  of  New  England. 

Mm  iYs&9tT 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Confederacy  (on  April  18/28,  1644) 
the  Old  Colony  as  one  man  mourned  the  death  of  Elder 
Brewster.  His  age,  which  very  singularly  was  unknown  to  his 
associates,  was  78.^  1  lis  only  surviving  children  were  his  sons 

'  Bradford  says  :  "  He  was  near  fourscore  years  of  age,  if  not  all  out." 
Morton,  in  trying  to  copy  this  into  hi*  "  Memorial,"  twists  it  into  "  fourscore  and 
four,'*  md  he  alto  Mlom  Bradfonl  in  antedating  tlw  deatli  one  year  (1(43)1 

but  the  church  rccurds  give  1644,  —  a  date  which  the  Cohjny  records  in  nuire 
than  one  place  show  tu  \>c  correct.  (Sec  "Mayflower's"  pas^sengcr-iist,  p.  183.) 
Brewster's  birth,  by  the  "  Memorial,"  must  have  been  1559;  by  Steele,  Windsor, 
and  Mitchell,  IS^O;  by  the  churdi  records,  1564:  but  in  Brewster's  affidavit, 
which  Dr.  Dexter  has  foand  in  Holland,  the  ^der  himself  in  June,  1609.  gave 
his  age  as  42.  So  he  was  l>»rn  in  the  latter  half  of  1566,  or  the  first  half  oC  Ijfi^* 
It  is  safe  to  call  it  ijfi&.   (See  N.  £.  Gen.  Keg^  zviii. 
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Jonathan  and  Love,  both  of  Duxbury.  At  that  place  the 
FJdcr  had  a  house  and  farni ;  but  he  alao  retained  bis  Fly- 
mouth  house,  and  there  died.' 

The  Elder  continued  to  work  in  the  fields  as  long  as  his 
strength  permitted;  and  so  simple  were  his  habits  that,  in 
marked  distinction  to  his  fellow-colonists  and  their  contem- 
poraries, water  formed  his  only  drink  until  he  had  passed 
threescore  yean  and  ten.  His  last  illness  was  brief,  and  on 
the  day  next  before  his  death  he  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
his  bed.  Until  his  last  noon  he  was  able  to  talk  with  friends 
as  they  "  mourned  and  wept  over  him ;  "  he  then  lay  in  silence 
with  a  short,  fpiick  breath  until  about  the  usual  hour  of  seek- 
ing repose,  when  his  breath  at  once  became  long,  like  that  of 
peaceful  slumber,  and  he  literally  "  fell  asleep." 

As  the  Elder  had  left  no  will,  it  was  feared  that  the  sons 
might  disagree  as  to  their  rights.  So  when  the  body  had 
been  laid  on  Burial  Hill  witli  especial  honor  and  reverence, 
the  sons  went  from  the  grave  to  Governor  Bradford's  liouse, 
and  were  then  exhorted  by  Pastors  Reynor,  of  I'lymouth,  Par- 
trid;^'c,  of  Duxbury,  and  Bulklcy,  of  Marshfield,  that  they 
should  "  honor  their  reverend  father"  by  fraternal  harmony. 
Jonathan  replied  that  thou<;h  the  elder  son,  wlio  might  by 
custom  claim  superior  rights,  he  only  desired  an  equal  divi- 
sion. "  Here,"  said  he,  "  are  four  of  my  father's  dear  and 
ancient  friends, — Governor  Bradford,  Master  Edward  Wins- 
low,  of  Marshfield,  Master  Thomas  Frence,  of  Plymouth,  and 

1  This  is  indicated  by  the  expression  in  Plym.  Rec,  xii.  115:  "  William  Brcwv 
ter,  late  ol  Plymouth."  Hon.  W.  T.  Davis,  in  his  "  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Ply- 
mouth," p,  131,  mentiofM  the  Elder  as  dying  in  Duxbory ;  iMit  a  sulneqiient  stod^ 
of  the  inventory  of  the  estate  showed,  by  the  clothing  and  other  pcr^oiul  articiM 
at  the  PljTnouth  house,  that  he  was  residing  there  in  his  last  days.  Mr* 
Davis  in  hit  iMit  cditloa,  as  lie  nodllca  the  anthor,  win  diaofe  Ma  atatenent 
aeeordingly. 

Jonathan  Brewster's  wife  was  Lncretia ;  they  removed  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  164S, 
where  he,  from  his  correspondence  with  Governor  Winthrop,  Jr.,  seems  to  Iiavc 
been  a  leading  cititen )  his  children  were  William,  Mary,  Joiukt)uui,aiid  Benjamiiu 
%Mf9  Brewster  marHcd  Sarah  Collier  (daughter  of  WIIKan),  t6m  they  both 

died  at  Duxbury,  1650;  (luir  rhildrcn  were  Sarah,  NnfhanicI,  WilHam.  and 
Wrestling.  Through  the.<ie  grandchildren  the  good  Elder's  name  has  descended 
ill  a  oMiat  worlhf  manner. 
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Captain  Standish,  of  Duxbury.  If  any  difTcrcncc  sliould  arise, 
let  their  decision  end  the  matter  at  once  and  forever."  To 
this  Love  assented.  The  settlement  was  thus  made  harmo- 
nious.  Jonathan,  as  the  "  first  bom/*  was  ghren  his  father's 

arms  and  a  two-year  old  heifer;  Love  had  an  allowance  for 
the  board  of  his  nephew,  Isaac  AUerton,  Jr..  whom  the  Elder 
had  left  for  him  "  to  table."  All  else  was  shared  evenly.  The 
inventory  was  as  follows :  — 


Clothing  and  Household  Utensils  at  House  in  Plymouth     28   8  ao 


The  land  seems  to  have  been  divided  without  appraisal. 

The  opening  chapters  of  this  book  gave  nearly  all  that  is 
known  of  the  youth  and  early  experiences  of  this  good  and 
lovable  man.  During  the  first  nine  years  of  the  Colony,  when 
the  Pilgrims  were  without  a  minister,  he  preached  twice  every 
Sunday,  as  Bradford  says,  "  both  powerfully  and  profitably," 
so  that "  many  were  brought  to  God  by  his  ministry; "  "  he 
was  wise  and  discreet  and  well-spoken,  having  a  grave  and 
deliberate  utterance ;  of  a  very  cheerful  spirit,  very  sociable 
and  pleasant,  of  an  humble  and  modest  mind,  of  a  peaceful 
disposition,  undervaluing  himself  and  his  own  abilities,  and 
sometimes  overvaluing  others;  inofleiisivc  and  innocent  in 
his  life  and  conversation."  He  was  beloved  by  all,  though 
he  hcsitatcil  not  to  tell  people  of  their  faults.  He  was  espe- 
cially sympathetic  with  those  who  had  met  with  reverses  of 
fortune,  and  "  none  did  more  oAend  or  displease  him  than 
such  as  would  haughtily  and  proudly  carry  and  lift  up  them- 
selves, being  risen  from  nothmg,  and  having  little  else  in  them 
to  commend  them  but  a  few  fine  dodies  or  a  little  riches  more 
than  others." 

"  In  teaching  he  was  very  moving  and  stirring  of  affections, 
also  very  plain  and  distinct  ...  He  had  a  singular  good  gift 


Articles  at  House  hi  Duxbniy  .  .  .  . 
Latin  and  other  Learned  Boohs,  64  vols. 
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in  prayer,  ...  in  ripping  up  the  heart  and  conscience  before 
God.  .  .  .  He  always  Ihoiij^ht  it  were  better  for  ministers  to 
pray  oftcner  and  divide  their  prayers,  than  be  long  and  tedious 
in  the  same,  —  except  upon  solemn  and  special  occasions,  as 
in  days  of  httmiliatiofi  and  the  like." 

Several  pages  might  be  devoted  to  tiie  character  of  Ihb 
sainted  Pilgrim,  but  it  is  better  to  close  here  with  Bradford's 
remark  upon  Um:  "  I  should  say  something  of  his  life,  if  to 
say  a  little  were  not  worse  than  to  be  silent" 

STEPHEN  HOPKINS. 

In  the  year  of  Brewster's  death  (1644)  died  Stephen  Hop- 
kins. He  joined  the  Pilgrims  as  they  touched  at  England  on 
their  final  voyage,  and  it  is  but  recently  that  anything  has 
been  known  of  his  previous  life.  Now,  it  appears  that  when, 
in  1609,  Governor  Gates  sailed  from  Engfauid  for  Virgmia,  his 
chaplain,  Mr.  Buck,  had  as  a  lay-reader  Stephen  Hopkins, 
who  possessed  "  much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  could 
reason  well  in  them."  The  ship  having  been  wrecked  at  Her- 
muda,  Hopkins  maintained  that  as  her  people  had  cnga}^ed 
to  serve  the  Company  in  Virginia,  the  landing  at  another  phicc 
had  vitiated  the  contract  and  released  them  from  subordina- 
tion. Gates,  calling  this  treason,  caused  Hopkins  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  court-martiaL  Hopkins  bewailed  the  ruin 
which  would  ensue  to  his  wife  and  chiklren,  and  the  chaplain, 
admiral,  and  other  officers  with  difficulty  brought  Gates  to 
pardon  him.  The  stay  on  the  island  had  then  lasted  six 
months,  and  to  eke  out  the  provisions  deer  had  been  caught 
in  traps. 

Reference  to  the  framing  of  the  Compact  in  the  "  May- 
flower "  will  show  that  strangers  were  advancing  the  same 
idea  that  had  brought  Hopkins  into  trouble  eleven  3reais 
before.  It  Is  not  probable  that  he,  with  his  family  and  sub* 
stance,  now  preached  insubordination;  but  his  theorisings 
may  have  led  his  hot-headed  employes,  Dotey  and  Lister,  Into 
vaporing.  It  is  now  seen  why  Hopldns  was  the  only  man  on 
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the  fifst  exploration  to  identify  the  deer-trap  which  lubse* 

quently  cau<^ht  Bradford. 

The  first  mention  of  Hopkins  as  one  of  the  Pilgrims  is  on 
the  birtli  of  his  son  Oceanus.  His  prominence  is  shown  by 
his  title  of  Master,  his  two  men  "servants,"  his  selection  as 
one  of  Standish's  counsellors  on  the  first  exploration,  and  as 
WlnsloVs  colleague  in  the  venturesome  visit  to  M  assasoifs 
home  in  162 1.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Governor's  G>uncil 
in  1633-4-5-6,  and  perhaps  earlier.  While  he  was  in  the 
latter  office  he  was  tried  by  his  colleagues  for  assaulting  John 
Tisdale.  The  jury,  which  included  his  old  comrades,  Stand- 
ish  and  1  lowland,  found  him  guilty;  and  his  sentence  was  to 
pay  £2  to  Tisdale,  and  to  the  King,  "whose  peace  he  had 
broken."  It  was  set  forth  that  the  penalty  was  made  heavy  be- 
cause as  a  magistrate  "  he  ought  alter  a  special  manner  to  have 
kept "  the  King's  peace.   "  King  "  of  course  meant  Colony. 

In  1637  Hopkins'  impartial  fricmda  fined  him  £z  for  allow- 
ing servants  and  others  to  sit  in  his  house  drinking  and 
"pla3ring  shovel-board."  In  1638  they  fined  him  £\  each 
on  five  complaints  for  selling  beer,  wine,  antl  strong  liquors 
at  too  great  a  profit.  It  was  long  common  for  the  best  citi- 
zens to  be  intrusted  with  this  trafiic,  as  Constant  Southworth, 
in  Duxbury,  and  in  1660  William  Collier,  the  richest  man  in 
the  Colony.  Hopkins  scans  to  have  carelessly  aUowed  his 
license  to  lapse,  for  in  1639  he  was  charged  with  selling 
"strong  waters"  without  a  license;  on  "frankly  admitting" 
the  fact  he  was  fined  £1^  though  the  next  year  Francis 
Sprague,  of  Duxbury,  for  the  same  offence  was  fined  only 
In  i^>50>  too,  Hopkins  was  before  the  Court  for  selling 
at  idd.  a  looking-glass,  "the  like  of  which  is  bought  at  the 
"Bay  for  9^/."  No  decision  is  rccorilcd,  but  the  case  is  inter- 
esting as  making  the  first  mention  of  looking-yl.isses  in  the 
Colony.  A  four  days'  committal  the  same  year  for  contempt 
of  court  has  been  noticed  (p.  408). 

'  Deacon  John  Doane,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  future  General  Cudworth,  of 
Scituaic,  were  up  on  a  like  charge  aUo  in  (640,  but  the  result  is  not  staled.  The 
Ucwwohmn,  wcfe  always  eaCoraed  wiih  ahaipaeaa. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  sturdy  old  Pilgrim  was  not 
always  a  much-respected  citizen.  The  law  in  such  cases  was 
vague  and  inferential  rather  than  positive, — its  penalties  be- 
ing lai^ly  discretionary  with  die  Court;  and  this  prominent 
citisen,  who  was  probably  stubborn  and  argumentative,  with 
a  disposition  to  construe  the  law  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  may 
have  been  thought  n  useful  subject  for  illustrating  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Hcnch.  Pcrha[)s,  too,  he  annoyed  his  associates 
by  becoming  more  lax  in  practice  as  he  grew  older,  while 
they  increased  in  strictness.  There  was  a  tender  spot  in  the 
veteran's  heart,  for  his  Pilgrim  wife  having  died  shortly  be- 
fore him,  he  directed  in  his  will  that  he  be  laid  as  near  her 
as  possible.*  He  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  through 
whom  he  has  not  lacked  many  honored  descendants,  though 
of  various  surnames.* 

Hopkins  was  a  man  of  enterprise.  At  his  land  near  Eel 
River  (Plymouth),  which  he  sold  in  1637,  there  was  a  wharf, 
apparently  several  years  old,  and  the  first  mentioned  in  the 
Colony.  A  farm  near  Yarmouth  was  left  to  his  second  son, 
Giles,  whom  he  termed  "heir  apparent."  I  lis  horse  (the 
second  mentioned  in  the  Colon)')  was  appraised  at  £6;  of 
his  fifteen  neat-cattle,  the  yoke  of  oxen  was  held  at  ^(^15,  and 
his  cows  at  lOf.  each.  He  had  a  share  in  a  ship,  and  he 
retained,  as  his  own  dwelling,  the  house  on  the  lot  assigned 
him  at  the  landing  from  the  "  Mayflower."  This  house  stood 
opposite  Governor  Bradford's,  on  the  easterly  comer  of  Main 
and  Leyden  Streets.  In  1652  it  was  hired  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  ordered  Standish  to  construct  in  it  a  magazine 
for  the  public  stock  of  gunpowder.  The  residue  of  the  build- 
ing was  matle  into  jury  anfl  committee  rooms.  It  certainly 
was  well  that  the  jutynien  had  previously,  under  5;.  penalty, 

I  GomiMMr  Wtethram  Sen.,  hi  Mi  BaglMi  irfll  ef  ttao,  nkt  to  b*  "IM  mw 

my  godly  iii<i  loving «l«cfb  If  CMwcuiartljr  may  be."  (See  Mre.  Alice  BradforcTi 

like  recjucst.) 

'  \mc  wi  iiie  pm^nnMBonB,  wiin  ■  ncaic  miiki  mc  •  muwi  nwiit  wiuw 

■  Stephen  *  I  Topkins  "  beneath  ehe  Declaration  of  IiKlfpcinlcnrc  ;  while  the 
"»igncr*f  "  brother  was  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  the  first  admiral  of  our  national  navy, 
Ike  cocqml  whli  WaeURgtoa  btauelf. 
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been  forbidden  to  smoke  while  on  duty;  for  such  igneous 
recreation  in  the  new  state  apartment:^  would  have  imperilled 
the  public  quite  as  much  as  did  the  practice  of  the  former 
owner  when  he  allowed  servants  to  sit  there  and  play  shovel- 
boanl. 

JOHN  ATWOOn. 

In  1644  also  died  Mr.  J<^  Atwood,  a  prominent  and 

wealthy  citizen,  who  had  come  over  about  1633.  In  1638 
he  was  an  assistant;  in  164 1-2-3-4,  a  deputj'  from  I'lym- 
outh ;  and  in  1641,  Colonial  Treasurer.  He  lived  on  North 
Street,  near  the  Rock,  in  a  house  which  in  1638  he  bought 
of  Governor  Prcnce  for  £80.  In  1649  his  widow,  Ann,  sold 
this  estate,  for  35,  to  Benjamin  Vermaycs,  who  the  year 
before  had  married  Bradford's  daughter  Mer^.  The  deed 
was  careful  to  state  that  it  induded  "all  the  firuit-trecs  on  die 
land;  "  but  it  excepted  the  shingles  in  the  cellar,  —  which  is 
the  first  notice  yet  found  of  this  new  covering  for  roo6.*  To 
this  deed  the  excellent  Mistress  Atwood  made  her  mark,  as 
many  of  even  the  foremost  dames  of  that  day  would  have 
been  forced  to  do.  Mr.  Atwood,  with  all  his  prominence,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Annals  as  John  VVo(k1.  (There 
was  m  Duxbury  a  less-known  John  Atwood,  a  weaver.) 

JOHN  JENNEV  (THE  MiU-tK). 

A  fourdi  noted  death  in  1644  was  that  of  John  Jenney. 

He  was  a  man  of  property  and  enterprise ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that,  as  rcj)ortcd,  he  owned  the  "  Little  James,"  in 
which  he  arrived  in  1623.  Yet  in  1637  he  had  a  "new 
bartiue,"  and  in  164 1  joined  in  buiUlin[;  a  ship.  In  the 
last-named  year  he  endeavored  to  est.iblish  salt-works  on 
Clark's  Island;  but  no  success  is  reported. 

In  1633  Stephen  Dean  was  authorized  to  build  on  Town 
Brook  a  beating-mill,  which  may  have  meant  a  mill  for  rudely 

>  In  1641  Mr.  lliomaft  liill,  o(  Plymouih,  had  many  appl»uceft  for  mIc 
(See  p.  yjg,  lot  notice  of  raofk) 
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pulvcri/.inj^  inai/.c  in  j^rcat  mortars,  so  that  a  portion  of  coarse 
tncal  could  be  had  by  sifting,  while  the  residue  was  in  form 
for  hominy  and  other  dishes.  Until  then  every  family  used 
a  hand-mortar,  though  later  little  steel  nulls  were  not  un* 
known.*  At  Dean's  death,  in  1634,  it  is  probable  that  his 
mill  was  incomplete,  for  the  General  Court  had  just  voted  to 
make  his  wheel-pit  a  foot  deeper*  leaving  him  to  furnish  the 
"  yron  work."' 

In  1636  Jenney  built  a  grist-mill  on  Town  Hrook.  In  1638 
he  was  indicted  for  not  grinding  well  and  seasonably;  in  the 
year  of  his  death  his  widow  was  presented  because  the  mill 
was  not  kept  clean,  and  she  promised  to  have  it  better  cared 
for.  This  mill,  figuratively  speaking,  was  often  in  hot  water; 
and  so  late  as  1718,  its  then  owner,  Captain  Church,  vho  had 
left  a  lad  m  charge  of  it,  was  warned  that  unless  it  did  better 
work,  a  rival  mill  would  be  permitted  at  the  same  place. 
Grist-mills  were  at  first  scarce,  for  their  construction  de- 
manded more  capital,  science,  and  experience  than  could 
often  be  found,  especially  in  combination;  hence  the  miller 
was  usually  a  man  of  much  importance.  Jenney  was  four 
years  an  assistant,  and  in  1641  a  deputy.  When,  in  1C45, 
Rehoboth  was  founded,  Richard  Wright  built  a  mill,  and  the 
next  year,  because  he  would  not  leave  it  to  serve  as  deputy, 
he  was  fined.  In  16$  t,  when  Bridgewater  was  founded,  the 
only  citizens  to  bear  the  title  of  "  Master  "  were  James  Keidi, 
the  pastor,  and  Samuel  Edson,  the  miller.  So  the  early  mil- 
lers were  men  of  good  position. 

Until  1639  Duxbiif)'  ground  at  Pi)  month,  having  ca<;y  ac- 
cess by  water.  But  in  that  year  Thomas  Ililicr  and  (icorge 
Pollard  agreed,  at  "  their  own  ppcr  cost,"  to  build  a  "  water 
milne"  to  grind  both  "English  and  Indian; "  and  it  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  before  any  rival  mill  was 
permitted  there.   Sandwich  for  years  came  a  weaiy  way  to 

*  In  1655  ttie  General  Coort  awafded  SmmbI  Fniler  the  lenther  breediei, 
worth  2(v.,\vhirh  William  Pitman  left  ongoing  awsj, In  licttof  sileelinDlwhlch 
he  stole  (tuin  Fuller. 

*  In  1635  the  Court  appointed  a  committee  (Standiab  chairman)  to  ace  if  a 
mill  could  be  bnilt  by  subacHption.  The  plan  prabaUy  failed. 
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Jenney's  mill,  bringing  her  grists  in  boats,  or  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  bulls,  and  even  cows;  but  in  1648,  when  her  miller 
was  charged  with  using  an  unsealed  toll-dish,  he  was  running 
the  second  mill  on  that  site.  The  toll  at  Plymouth  for  the 
first  two  years  was  to  be  a  "  pottle  "  (two  quarts^  for  a 
bushel,  and  dterward  a  quart  At  Scituate  (where  the  toll 
was  a  pottle)  William  Gilson  built  a  wind-mill  in  1636;  in 
1640  a  saw-mill  was  also  there  (at  **  Stockbridge's  Mills"), 
and  it  probably  was  tlic  first  in  the  Colony.  Even  in  1675 
saw-milts  were  spoken  of  in  the  smaller  towns  at  the  Bay  as 
a  "  late  invention."  From  the  beginning,  at  Plymouth,  clap- 
boards had  been  rived  and  shaved,  as  was  much  other  short 
material,  while  planks  were  split  out  and  hewed  or  sawed. 
Saw-pits  were  considerably  used  for  nicer  work.  Massachu- 
setts was  much  prompter  in  erecting  grist-mills,  for  in  1629 
Endicott  received  from  London  a  hundred-and-ten  buhrs  for 
makmg  millstones;  they  cost  2s.  each,  and  were  bought  of 
"Edward  Casson,  merchant  tailor." 

The  ship  which  Jenncy  helped  build '  was  the  largest  yet 
undertaken  at  Plymouth,  although  its  rale  is  given  at  only 
fifty  tons,  and  its  cost  —  figures  so  small  that  one  is 

led  to  doubt  their  accuracy,  in  view  of  the  iniixjitance  at- 
tached to  the  affair.  The  cost  was  borne  as  follows;  Mr. 
Paddy ,^  Mr.  Hanbury,  John  Barnes,'  an  eighth  each;  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  Mr.  Jenney,  and  his  son  Samuel,  Mr.  Atwood, 
Samuel  Hicks,  George  Bower,  John  Cooke,  Mr.  Willet,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Edward  Bangs,  a  sixteenth  each.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  nothing  more  can  be  found  concerning  this 
vessel. 

»  See"Ship-buildfng." 

3  Willi.itn  Taddy  came  late  to  Plymouth.  He  wai  tlw  Colony's  fint  iraM* 
urer  ( l6j6) ;  for  nine  yean  he  served  as  deputy,  and  for  some  eighteen  years  as 
deacon.  His  wife,  Alice,  died  1651,  and  he  removed  that  year  to  Huston;  there 
be  died  1658,  while  a  sclccttnan.  lie  left  the  great  estate  of  £2,-}t}i,  bequeathed 
equally  to  bis  nine  children.  His  name  has  long  been  extinct  there.  In  1831, 
during  tome  repafrt  on  the  OM  Stale  Homie,  hb  gravestone,  whb  hunuui  rendns, 

was  found  under  the  street. 

*  In  If^i,  an  John  liarnes  stood  at  h(s  bam^loor  stroking  his  bull,  the  animal 
mortally  wounded  him  by  a  sudden  bkw  villi  tbe  honu. 
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Mr.  Jcnney's  widow,  Sarah,  died  in  1656,  leavinfr  ^■248. 
The  name  is  worthily  perpetuated  in  the  Old  Colony.  Init 
their  descendants  have  paid  little  attention  to  their  Pilgrim 
progenitors. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS. 

In  165 1  died  of  consumption,  at  Marshfield,  William  Thomas, 
aged  seventy-seven.  He  was  one  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers in  1620-7,  came  to  New  Plymouth.  In 
1641  he  was  a  deputy  from  Barnstable,  also  in  1646  from 
Marshltcld,  and  for  seven  years  he  served  as  an  assistant  He 
was  a  scholariy,  public-spirited  gentleman,  though  illiberal  in 
religious  matters.  His  son  Nathaniel  served  in  Philip's  War, 
and  of  his  later  descendants  many  have  been  prominent. 
One  of  them  —  also  a  William  Thomas  —  died  at  Plymouth  in 
1882,  aged  ninety-three,  and  ranking  as  the  oldest  surviving 
graduate  (1807)  of  Harvard  College.  The  gallant  leader 
of  the  American  right  at  the  siege  of  Boston  (1776)  was  of 
another  family,  though  also  of  the  Old  Colony. 

In  the  old  buiyuig-ground  at  Marshfield  may  still  be  seen 
the  gravestone  of  this  worthy  pioneer.  The  inscription 
reads — 

**  Here  lies  what  renudns  of  WilUam  Tbonia,  Biq.,  one  of  the 
founden  of  New  Flymoath  Cotony,  who  died  in  y*  month  of  Aqgna^ 
1651,  about  f  78di  year  of  his  sge." 

(There  is  close  by.  the  stone  of  his  son  Nathaniel,  who  died 
Feb.  13,  1^74,  nj.^cd  about  sixty-eight,  and  who  volunteered 
himself  and  iiis  man  for  tlie  Fcquod  War  in  1637.) 

JOHN  LOTHROP, 

the  famous  pioneer  preacher  of  Barnstable,  died  1654.  He 
was  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  became  emuient  as  rector  of 

Edgerton,  in  Kent,  but  renouncing  his  living,  joined  Jacob's 
flock  in  London.  Jacob,  as  a  Puritan,  had  sharply  assailed 
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the  Separatists,  especially  Robinson  and  his  Congrcgational- 
ists;  but  Laud's  persecutions  driving  him  to  Holland,  Rubin- 
son  WOO  hjffl  from  Puritinwnii  to  that  in  1616  he  opened  m 
London  the  first  Independent  church  m  England.'  In  1634 
Jacob  went  to  Vuginia,  where  he  soon  died.  Lothrup  suc- 
ceeded him  at  London.  In  1632  this  flock  was  pounced 
upon  while  privately  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Humphrey 
Barnet,  a  brewer's  clerk;  and  while  eighteen  escaped,  forty- 
two  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  laymen  were  the  next 
year  released  on  bail;  but  Laud  denied  even  such  grace  to 
the  recusant  pastor,  though  Mrs.  Lothrop  was  in  a  mortal 
sickness.  When  her  cud  drew  near,  however,  I^throp  was 
permitted  to  leave  his  prison  long  enough  to  make  her  a 
parting  visit,  this  boon  having  been  granted  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  their  children*  who  called  in  a  body  on  the  Primate. 
After  nearly  two  years,  die  King  was  persuaded  to  let  Lothrop 
go  into  exile.* 

In  1628  some  "men  of  Kent"  came  over  and  settled  at 
Satuit  (now  Scituate).  Chief  among  thcni  were  Nathaniel 
Tilden  and  sons,  Henry  Merrit,  and  Thunias  Bird.  After  a 
lime  Giles  Saxton  preached  there.  In  1634  Lothrop  (for- 
merly of  Kent)  joined  them  as  pastor,  bringing  sonic  tliirty 
of  his  London  flock;  and  to  him  came  back  thirteen  of  his 
people  who  had  already  domiciled  at  Plymouth.*  As  this 
Kentish  town  grew,  there  arose  the  usual  complaint  of  poor 
soil  and  scanty  room;  in  consequence  of  which  the  great 
body  of  the  church,  headed  by  Lothrop,  removed  to  Cape 

*  Robinaon'ti  congregation  did  nut  become  Independent  until  it  reached 
Lcydcn. 

^  Luthrop's  London  tacecMor,  Mr.  Canne,  opposed  infant  baptism.  The 
next  pastor,  Samuel  Howe,  was  seized  and  kept  in  prison  till  his  death,  but  bis 
deacon,  Stephen  More,  conducted  l^y  service  tiil  freedom  cainc  in  1641. 

The  lite  of  Ihe  edifice  ined  bj  thii  church  when  it  begia  to  worship  publidj 
nnder  Ae  Coaimoawealth,  was  afkeiwards  occupied  by  Thnikh  Ixrewcry.  The 
f.imous  Dr.  Johhsuu,  as  executor  in  behalf  of  his  nutcd  friend  Mrs.  Thrale,  sold 
the  csute  to  the  "  liarday  &  Perkins  "  of  his  day;  and  the  brewery  of  that  noted 
€iBi  atBI  occfice  b,  and  it  was  tlieiv  that  the  Amtrian  awrahal,  Haynaob  «*• 

aMblied  in  1852  for  haviir^'  whipped  women  in  the  I riiii;4ariau  rcl)clli»in. 

*  In  1635  William  ltr<Miks,  then  •/-/.  20,  came  to  Sciiuutc,  a  jtOMcngur  in  the 
**  JUnwiag,**  and  ouniad  Saaan  DoahaB,  a  widow. 
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Cod  and  founded  Barnstable.  Yet  Scituatc  prospered*  and 
in  time  became  the  wealtliiest  and  strongest  town  in  the 
Colony. 

Barnstable  also  grew  strong;  and  one  will  be  fortunate  in- 
deed if  he  can  find  two  better  or  pleasanter  communities  than 
those  of  Lothrop's  two  towns.  At  the  West  Parish  of  Barn- 
stable, still  stronfj,  is  tlic  church  organization  which  claims 
to  have  been  established  by  Jacob  at  London,  to  have  been 
transplanted  by  Lothrop  to  Scituatc,  and  then  brought  by 
him  to  Barnstable ;  so  that  it  is  the  original  body  of  the  first 
Congregational  church  in  Great  Britain.  In  charge  of  it» 
Lothrop  died  in  1653,  full  of  years  and  honor.  His  son  Bar- 
nabas, an  eminent  magistrate  in  the  last  years  of  the  Colony» 
was  born  at  Scituatc.  16^6  i  married  Susanna  Clark  ;  and 
died  at  Barnstable,  171$-  His  grandson,  Isaac  Lothrop  of 
Plymouth  (died  1750),  was  a  highly  esteemed  jiidije  of  the 
Common  Pleas  ;  and  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Nathaniel,  were 
noted  men.  Isaac  (died  1808)  was  an  earnest  anli(|iiary,  who 
as  judge  of  probate  for  thirty  years,  had  great  opportunities; 
his  brother,  a  physician,  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
Harvard,  1756,  and  died  in  1828,  having  long  been  the  oldest 
person  in  Plymouth.* 

'  John  Lothrop  wm  one  of  tbt  twenty-two  children  of  Thomas  Lothrop,  of 
YorlnMre.  Probably  ho  wm  brodm  to  Mark  Lotiirop,  who  lUed  at  Bridgewaler 
(New  Plymouth).  1686k «ged  aboot  £9.  (See  "Monoira  o(  Loihro|ia,'' Vf  Rov. 

£.  B.  Uandnglon.) 

I  find  that  Lothrop  h  mentioned  hi  a  deed  of  1641  as  "minialer,'*— wMdi  titfe 

was  not  then  generally  applied  to  the  clergy. 

Lothrop's  congregation  had  a  thanksgiving  (east  Dec.  22,  1636  (o.  s),  "mak» 
ing  merry  of  the  creature,  the  poorer  being  united  of  the  richer."  Dec.  11,  1639 
(O.  I.),  was  another  festive  meeting ;  and  it  being  very  cold  after  praise,  it  divided 
into  three  companies  "to  feast  together,**  some  at  Hull's,  some  at  Mayo's,  and 
the  rest  at  Lombard,  senior's. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  PILGRIM  TRrUMVIRS. 


IN  1646  Massachusetts,  justly  fearing  retribution  for  her 
cruelty  to  Gorton  and  her  abuse  of  Dr.  Child  and  his 
fellow-pctitioncrs  for  religious  toleration,  engaged  Governor 
Winslow  of  Plymouth  to  visit  England  as  her  representa- 
tive, —  a  selection  which  she  justified  by  bis  "  presence, 
speech,  courage,  and  undcfstanding,  as  also  being  well  known 
to  the  Commtssionen.*'  ^  Winslow's  Pljrmouth  associates  dis» 
approved  of  his  mission;  and  the  veiy  last  sentence  of  Brad* 
ford's  History  (in  1650)  says  of  it:  '*  He  hath  now  been 
absent  this  four  years,  which  hath  been  much  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  this  government,  without  wliose  consent  he  took  these 
employments  u|>on  him."    It  was  a  sad  day  at  the  close  of 
autumn  when,  turning  forever  away  from  scenes  so  dear  and 
sacred  to  him,  the  gallant  Winslow  proceeded  up  the  old 
path  to  the  Hay.    On  the  way  his  liorsc  fell  sick  and  died, 
an  omen  whidi  its  somewhat  superstitiotts  rider  might  well 
have  heeded.  At  Boston,  the  treasuiy  being  empty,  he  was 
detained  until  for  his  eicpenaes  tfie  Colony  could  borrow 
£\00  from  the  merchants. 

In  England  Winslow  found  the  places  of  hb  old  enemies 
filled  by  the  patriots  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  with  these 

>  CoamiMioaias  of  PlaatatioBi  ol  utigPKi^  GovcnuMoL 
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he  acquired  such  inniicnce  as  to  save  Massachusetts  from 
all  harm,  though  the  Commissioners  for  Plantations  upheld 
Gorton's  full  right  to  the  lands  and  liberty  which  that  Colony 
had  so  outraged.  Gorton  was  at  hand,  and  set  forth  his  case 
in  a  bitter  but  not  unjustifiable  book,  called  "  Simplicity's 
Defence."  Wioslow  made  a  harsh  reply  (1646),  under  tiie 
title  of  "  Hypocrisy  Unmasked."  The  next  year  Dr.  Child's 
brother  made  a  much-provoked  attack  upon  Boston  and  its 
representathre,  in  '*  New  England's  Jonah  cast  up  in  London ; " 
and  Winalow  retorted  with  "  New  England's  Salamander  dis- 
covered by  an  Irrt  Hjmous  and  Scornful  Pamphlet" 

As  an  appendix  to  his  book  against  Gorton,  is  published 
Winslow's  charming  "  Brief  Narration,"  which  is  copied  in 
Young's  "  Chronicles,"  and  which  gives  us  all  that  is  known  of 
Robinson's  farewell  address,  besides  much  other  Pilgrim  his- 
tory of  the  highest  value.  It  redeems  tlie  vohime  from  the 
reproach  for  bigotry  and  injustice  which  is  merited  in  its 
main  part;  for,  like  most  successful  men,  Winslow  hardened 
with  years,  as  he  had  iUustrated  only  the  year  before  he  left 
Plymouth.  The  General  Court  had  tiien  received  from  Cap- 
tain Vassal  I,  of  Scituate,  and  others,  a  strong  petition  for 
legalized  toleration  for  men  of  every  religious  belief  who 
would  "  preserve  the  civil  peace  and  submit  unto  govern- 
ment." No  exception  was  to  be  made  of  Turk,  Jew,  Papist, 
Arian,  or  Socinian.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  deputies  favored 
the  plan;  and  it  is  said  that  the  magistrates  were  equally 
dhrided.  In  the  latter  case,  the  liberals  must  have  been  Stan- 
dish,  Hatherly,  Brown,  and  Freeman;  while  against  them 
stood  Bradfoid,  Winslow,  France,  and  Collier.  As  the  Court 
sat  in  one  body,  and  the  Governor  had  no  veto,  it  was  evident 
that  toleration  would  be  enacted  if  a  vote  should  be  taken ; 
SO  Winslow  and  his  friends  resorted  to  a  Parliamentary  trick, 
not  yet  obsolete,  by  procuring  a  postponement  of  the  matter, 
under  pretence  of  giving  it  a  fuller  consideration.  Of  this 
petition  Winslow  wrote :  "  You  wouUI  have  admired  to  have 
seen  how  sweet  tliis  carrion  relished  to  the  palate  of  most  of 
the  deputies." 
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Winslow  soon  turned  to  work  more  worthy  of  him,  pub- 
lishing a  tract  upon  "  The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel 

among  the  Indians,"  with  extracts  from  Eliot  and  young 
Mayhew.  His  labors  led,  in  1649,  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  famous  ICnylish  Society  for  Propagatinj^  tlie  Gospel  in 
New  England,  and  to  a  large  private  endowment  of  it.  In 
1650  President  Steele,  of  this  society*  wrote  to  tlie  Colonial 
Commissioners  in  New  England  that  Winslow  was  unwill- 
ing to  be  longer  kept  from  his  family,  but  that  his  great 
acquaintance  and  influence  with  members  of  Parliament 
required  his  longer  stay.  It  also  appeared  that  during  his 
nearly  four  years'  ser\'ice,  Massachusetts  had  paid  him  only 
the  niggardly  sum  of  jCiOO.  Tlie  Commissioners  there- 
fore gave  him  £100  in  view  of  his  labors  for  the  Indians. 
But  the  courtly  i'ilgrim  soon  found  a  more  munificent  em- 
ployer, for  his  ability  and  worth  recommended  him  to  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

In  1652  tiie  great  Protector  made  him  chaurman  of  a  joint 
English  and  Dutch  commission  to  award  damages  to  England 
for  her  vessels  recently  destroyed  in  neutral  Denmaric  by  the 

Dutch.  He  continued  in  such  high  favor  with  Cromwell  that 
in  1655  he  was  sent  as  cliief  of  three  commissioners  to  cap- 
ture the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  establish  himself  as  gover- 
nor of  Mispaniola.  His  colleagues  were  General  Venable, 
who  led  the  soldiers  of  the  expedition,  and  Admiral  Penn,  in 
chai|re  of  the  fleet  Through  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these 
two  officers,  the  attack  on  Hispaniola  proved  a  failure  and  a 
disgrace.  The  fleet  then  sailed  for  what  proved  the  success- 
ful conquest  of  Jamaica.  But  Winslow  was  taken  with  a 
fever,  —  perhaps  resulting  from  his  chagrin  at  the  recent  dis- 
aster,—  and  midway  of  the  voyage  he  died,  on  May  8/18, 
1655,  at  the  age  of  si.\ty-one.  The  "grand  commissioner" 
was  buried  in  the  sea;  and  over  the  spot  the  licet  fired  forty- 
two  guns,  as  a  salute  of  high  rank.  Thus  died  and  was  buried 
the  youngest  of  the  three  great  leaders. 

Edward  Winslow,  son  of  Edward  and  Magdalen  (Oliver), 
was  born  at  Droitwich,  Worcester,  1595.   He  doubtless  had 
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early  social  advantages  beyond  his  associates,  and  a  fair  edu- 
cation, though  it  is  uncertain  uhclhcr  he  was  at  college.  His 
two  marriages  have  been  noticed.  Mrs.  Susanna  Winslow  sur- 
vived until  iCSo,  when  she  was  laid  in  the  Winslow  burying- 
ground  at  Marshfield,  where  was  the  family  estate  called 
Carcswcll.  Hers  was  an  eminent  position.  She  was  mother 
of  the  firat  English  child  born  in  the  Colony,  and  the  "May- 
flower's" cabin  was  his  birthplace;  she  became  the  wife  of 
one  governor  of  the  Colony,  and  the  mother  of  another,  the 
latter  being  the  first  native-born  governor  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.  Of  her  elder  children,  Resolved  White 
was  living  in  1690,  with  his  posterity  around  him,  and  Pere- 
grine survived  until  1704,  famous  as  the  Colony's  first-born, 
and  as  having  even  at  threescore  been  most  attentive  and 
loving  to  his  mother. 

Winslow  left  but  one  son,  Josiah  [^.  v.']  (2),  the  future  gov- 
ernor, who  also  left  one  son,  Isaac  (3);  the  latter  left  one 
son,  John  (4),  a  future  general  in  the  iSritish  army,  and  whose 
second  son,  Dr.  Isaac  (5),  left  a  son  John  (6),  and  he  a  son 
Isaac  (7),  who  died  at  Boston,^ the  last  of  the  descent  to 
bear  the  name  of  Winslow.  Tlic  latter,  however,  has  been 
honorably  perpetuated  through  £dward's  three  brothers,  who 
settled  near  him.  John,  who  married  Mary  Chilton,  of  the 
"  Mayflower,"  held  various  public  positions  in  the  Old  Colony, 
but  spent  the  later  portion  of  his  life  in  Boston,  living  on 
Spring  Lane,  where  he  died  in  1674,  leaving  six  sons; 
Kenelm,  a  carpenter,  married  Eleanor  Newton,  of  the  "  Anne," 
widow  of  John  Adams,  and  died  1672,  leaving  three  sons; 
Josiah,  the  third  brother,  though  a  profitless  accountant, 
became  prominent  in  Marshfield,  where  he  was  for  thirty 
years  town-derk,  and  was  a  deputy,  one  son  surviving  him 
there. 

Edward  Winslow  was  governor  in  1633,  1636,  and  1644, 
assistant  for  some  twenty  years,  and  Colonial  commissioner 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Confederacy.  His  abilities  and 
character  can  have  been  of  no  common  order,  and  his  pro- 
longed absence  was  well  described  by  Bradford  as  weakening 
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the  government,  for  his  place  was  not  again  filled  during  the 
Colony's  lifetime.^ 


A.  D.  1656,  the  year  following  Winslow's  death,  brought 
that  of  tlic  Colony's  veteran  captain.  About  163 1  he  had 
removed  to  an  exceptionally  good  tract  between  a  high  hill 
and  the  shore  in  Duxbuiy.  The  hill  is  now  from  him  called 
Captain's  Hill,  and  upon  its  sttmniit  is  a  line  monumeiit  to 
his  memory.'  Adjoining  his  farm  was  that  of  Elder  Brew- 
ster, and  near  by  gathered  many  prominent  dtisens.  Tlie 
first  personal  knowledge  extant  of  Standish  is  that  when 
young,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  commission  in  the  army 
then  aidin^^  the  Dutch  against  Spain.  The  Pilgrims  at  the 
outset  made  him  captain-in-chief,  and  that  post  and  rank  he 
held  to  his  death.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  supposed  to  have 
been  1584. 

In  1645,  when  the  Narragansets  were  threatening,  and  troops 
were  summoned,  Standish  occupied  the  river-banic  opposite 
Providence  mdi  the  Plymouth  contingent  of  forty  men,  all 
armed  with  snaphances,  ten  days  before  the  Massachusetts 
troops  were  afield  with  their  matchlocks.  As  the  Providence 
people,  under  guise  of  neutrality,  were  openly  furnishing  the 
savages  with  supplies  not  a  mile  from  his  encampment,  he 
compelled  them  to  take  sides  and  suspend  this  hostile  traf- 

>  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  only  authentic  portrait  of  any  of  the  Forcfathert 
is  one  d'  Edward  Winslow,  painted  in  Ix>ndon  1651.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  copy 
|^«w  tkal  (ft*  fUB  iadicttes  great  strength  of  diaiacter,  and  th.-it  the  hair  «id 
dress  are  not  suggestive  of  austerity.  The  oaly  suspidoa  uf  any  oilier  poctnit 
is  one  supposed  un  good  groands  to  be  of  Myles  Standuh. 

•  Ground  was  broken  for  this  mmuimcnt  in  1872,  the  corner-stone  being  laid 
October  7  that  year.  The  monumeiit  bad  reached  a  beifiht  ol  seven^wo  feet 
Oct  7, 1876^  when  wofk  ceased  for  onrlya  decade, bat  has  nowbeai  carried 
to  completion  The  shaft,  which  is  a  slightly  tapering  battlementcd  stone  tower, 
is  surmouDtcd  by  ait  heroic  statue  of  Myles,  fourteen  feet  taU.  The  whole  monu* 
■est  li  0ffcr  om  kMidrad  Md  tea  feel  tel^  Mid  ceet  nore  thui  ^40^000^ 
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fic'  Fortunately  war  was  averted  by  the  prompt  show  of  tlie 
English  forces;  but  in  1653-4,  the  Dutch  prcp.iring  to  as- 
sault the  United  Colonies,  Piymouth  raised  sixty  men,  and 
her  veteran  captain,  tiien  in  his  seventieth  year,  left  the  council 
of  war  and  toolc  liis  place  at  dieir  head.  The  force  was  to 
march  twenty  miles  to  the  Manomet  trading-house,  and  there 
take  Samuel  M  aye's  barque,  the  "Adventure;"  but  just  as 
it  was  about  to  start  ( 1654),  came  the  happy  news  that  Crom- 
well had  met  with  another  "  crowning  mercy,"  by  which  the 
humbled  Dutch  had  been  led  to  renew  their  natural  alliance 
with  the  iMigHsh. 

Stand ish's  last  montlis  were  full  of  suffering  from  gravel 
and  strangury.  He  had  himself  made  a  stiKty  of  medicine, 
and  seems  to  have  served  as  physician  at  Duxbuty,  as  Ftator 
Danibrth  did  at  Taunton,  Governor  Winthrop  b  Connecticut, 
and  first  Chauncey  and  then  Dunster  at  Scituate.  As  in  1653 
Dr.  Matthew  Fuller  had  gone  from  Plymouth,  leaving  no 
regular  practitioner  there,  Standish  could  not  readily  obtain 
even  the  rude  treatment  of  the  times,  and  from  his  anguish 
death  is  said  to  have  been  a  welcome  relief.  He  was  buried 
with  much  ceremony,  probably  in  a  burial-ground  near  his 
hill,  but  there  is  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  site.'   In  his  will 

'  His  force  was  out  nearly  three  weeks.  The  drummer,  William  Chase,  of 
Yarmouth,  had  y.  extra  pay.  £ach  soldier  waa  provided  with  i  lb.  tobacco^ 
I  lb.  gunpowder,  3  lbs.  ballets.  Hie  powder  cost  tbe  Colony  zr.  per  Ik ;  the 
\\  ^rtlc  siippU-     tnliacco  cost  £t  7/.  4</. 

In  1G42  a  permanent  council  of  war  (twelve  members),  with  large  powers,  was 
cetsMished. 

In  165J  every  town  mw  ic(|iilKd  lo  keep  B  drm  (ooetiaf  £4it  aad aeleiid 

of  colors  {£2). 

*  The  grave  hee  at  leet  in  all  probability,  been  found.  In  the  summer  o( 
1887  the  Duxbury  correspondent  of  the  Boston  "  Herald  "  ascertained  that 
"  About  sixteen  years  ago  Benjamin  Prior,  a  once  wealthy  shipbuilder  of  Dux* 
bury,  died  in  the  almshouse.  Before  his  death  he  informed  Mrs.  Ruth  Hall, 
daughter  of  Olive  Standish  and  mother  of  Caroline  B.  iiall,  that  Captain  Slan«jk 
Ish  was  hmM  In  the  old  cemetery  at  Sooth  Daabory.  Since  he  died  a  memo 
r.imlum  to  tlmf  cffrct  h.is  been  found.  Prior  said  that  his  father  told  hitn  of  tlie 
burial,  he  having  learned  it  in  turn  from  Ais  father,  who  said  that  he  attended 
the  f ancrel,  and  that  the  grave  wee  marked  hf  two  fhifce^eotaered  etoaee,  one  el 
the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot. 

"The  Priors  were  long-lived  ;  Ilenianiin  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years, 
and  noted  for  hit  icnarlnblanMnMMy.  The  iatencriaf  two  handled  and  (hiity 
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he  mentions  his  "  dear  loving  wife,  Barbara,"  as  still  living,' 
and  directs  his  body  to  be  laid  as  near  as  convenient  to  his 
"  two  dear  daughters,"  Lora  and  Mary.  Tlie  latter,  the  wife 
of  his  third  son,  Josiah,  was  daughter  of  John  Dingley,  of 
Marshfield;  she  was  married  in  1654,  and  died  the  same  year, 
bttt  not  until  she  had  won  a  place  in  the  warm  heart  of  the 
old  soldier.  The  indifference  which  allowed  us  no  knowledge 
of  even  the  vicinity  of  these  graves,  was  disgraceful,  and 
those  so  creditably  honoring  the  noble  veteran's  hill-top 
might  well  have  added  to  their  work  a  systematic  search  for 
his  resting-place. 

Standish  was  also  eminent  in  civil  duties.    He  excelled  his 

OM  years  lince  the  deeth  of  Standish,  OcU  3/13, 165^  can  be  bridged  hf  Hum 
people  having  an  average  age  ci  acvenq^aeven  ytan,^ 

The  cemeteiy  referred  to  is  a  short  distance  west  of  Hat1*B  Corner.  South 

Diixbury.  Oitc  finds  to-<1ay  iit  itb  ccntK  a  grave  marked  by  twu  tlucc-sided 
pyramidal  stones,  one  at  the  bcail  and  the  other  at  the  foot,  while  two  de(>rcsstons 
claae  by  show  other  andent  graves, — wMumt  donht,  those  of  his  two  daagbters. 

To  further  prove  lhat  the  grave  is  Standish 's,  Mrs.  Hall,  ;i  shurt  time  lx:fore 
she  died,  told  an  "Old  Culony  Memorial  "  corrcspoiKlent  that  when  a  little  girl 
■he  went  with  her  mother  one  afternoon  to  see  old  Ur.  Wadswurth.  During  the 
afternoon  two  men  calling,  the  Doctor  said  to  tbem:  "Go  out  with  me.  gentle* 
men,  and  I  will  show  you  where  Captain  M yies  Standish  is  buried  "  Upon 
their  return  to  the  house  Pr.  Wadsworth  casually  observed  :  "  It  is  very  singolar 
that  they  could  find  twu  tbrce^rnercd  stones  to  uuuk  bis  grave  with." 

A  sabecqnent  anonymous  critlcisro  in  the  "  Memorial  **  disputes  tlw  Prior  tra* 
dition  on  the  grounds  that  Hall's  Corner  Cemetery  w.is  not  coiiset  rutcJ  ground 
at  the  lime  of  Standish 's  death;  that  he  would  nut  have  previously  placed  his 
dauglilcrs  in  uiKtmacciatcd  ground;  and  lhat  the  term  "honurably  buiicil** 
\v mill  not  have  l)cen  ap|)livd  by  Morton  to  the  Captain  himself  had  lie  been 
biiiied  in  the  Ix-fore-mcntioned  place.  This  corrcsjiondent  thinks  the  dt.batablc 
interment  took  )>lace  in  that  old  Harden  Hill  burial-ground  formerly  suiruund- 
ing  the  first  church  in  Duxbury^  vddch  tcrritoryt  with  its  occupants,  has  been 
partially  washed  away  liy  the  tea. 

We  feel  iiRlined  to  lielieve  in  the  Priors'  statements,  in  s],itc  of  the  preceding 
exception  talcen.  Standish  was  a  man  not  filled  with  respect  tor  things  conse- 
crate  (unless,  hdeed,  he  wa»  a  Roman  Catholic,  In  whidi  case  C$t^rtf»ihiuA 

consecration  mii^ht  have  had  less  than  no  weight  with  him),  and  would  very 
likely  have  instilled  his  own  freedom  of  views  into  th<)>e  who  were  of  his  family. 
The  poit-morUm  honor  of  being  Interred  in  consecrated  ^lound  would  be  bar- 
ren indeed,  even  at  that  devout  period,  when  added  to  the  reputation,  life,  and 
ser victa  of  one  like  Myles  Standish.  Around  the  "  lot "  a  rude  and  massive  stone 
.  batlkment  has  been  thrown  as  a  mural  monument.  On  each  comer  a  large  can- 
non is  monnted,  while  from  a  staff  within  this  little  fortalice  waves  ever  the  flag 
of  that  newer  republic  whldi  hs  who  sleep*  beneath  helped  to  found.  —  Ed. 
.>  la  1659  she  viUMMed  Eliiabeth  Hopkins' «ilL 
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associates  in  acquiring  the  Indian  lan«Tuafyc,  —  a  study  which 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  his  nttachiii<;  Ilohomok  to  his 
person  from  the  first;  a  curious  comradeship,  which  ended  in 
sctUing  that  sachem  on  Standish's  Duxbury  farm,  and  caring 
for  his  old  age  at  the  captain's  own  liresUle.  Standish  was 
therefore  of  especial  value  in  all  transactions  with  the  nathres, 
in  peace  or  war;  as  an  explorer,  surveyor,  trader,  arbitrator, 
and  magistrate*  being  in  constant  request  He  was  Ibr  six 
years  treasurer  of  the  Colony,  and  for  some  twcntj'-nine  years 
an  assistant.'  The  narrow  policy  of  the  Confederacy  in  re- 
stricting the  commissionerships  to  church-members,  deprived 
that  board  of  the  benefit  of  his  presence.  Yet  for  a  long 
period,  as  military  commander,  he  had  far  more  power  than 
ever  was  given  to  the  Governor;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
among  the  truest  of  comrades,  he  might  have  made  himself  a 
strong  and  troublesome  master. 

His  tliatchcd  dwelling  stood  some  thirty  rods  from  the  sea, 
but  from  the  washing  away  of  the  shore  the  site  is  now  very 
much  nearer.'  He  had  a  good  view  of  Plymouth  with  its 
harbor,  and  from  the  hill  which  sheltered  him  on  the  north 
having  a  fine  look-out,  which  included  even  Cape  Cod.  The 
house  fell  to  his  oldest  son,  Alexander,  wiio  had  married 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  John  Alden,  —  a  union  which  must 
have  delighted  the  veteran  fathers,  who  had  lived  in  one  family 
durmg  the  terrors  and  anxieties  of  the  first  3rear  of  the  Colony. 
Some  ten  years  after  the  captain's  death  the  house  was  burned 
with  an  adininitu.;  store,  and  in  the  fire  were  lost  most  of  the 
souvenirs  of  the  old  hero. 

Standish's  spring  is  still  distinct  on  the  hill,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  stoncd-about  by  his  own  hands.  The  cellar  of  the 
house  is  also  distinct ;  and  within  recent  years  several  relics 

>  In  1656*  M  Sundisli  was  breaking^,  Alden  was  chosen  traasorer  in  his 
•lead.  Standish  had  leceltKd  no  salarjr,  nd  the  Ceart  new  prticuiftd  hfan  whh 
the  £t$  rcmahilng  in  Ms  hendsb  and  irith  two  banels  of  oD  which  beleefed  to 

the  Colony. 

*  The  pioneer  setlleit  foond  the  teglen  «{  Oiptafo%  Hill  tMcldf  wooded. 

Wnhcs  rnripc'l  all  nhniif,  and  for  prnirriinn  fmm  thctn,  rt';  ncll  as  from  Intlians, 
a  long  pali.'tadc'  was  built.  Many  wolves  were  killed  thereabouts,  one  thirty 
yean  after  Standish^  death. 
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have  been  found  in  it,  which  arc  now  in  Pilgrim  Hall  at 
riynioiitli.  The  sorrow  one  feels  over  the  accidental  burning 
of  Stanilish  memorials  is  faint  beside  the  indignation  with 
which  he  learns  that  people  living  in  the  last  generation  used 
to  see  the  captain's  armor  and  helmet,  in  good  condition,  in 
possession  of  a  descendant  at  Flympton,  who,  by  mere  negli- 
gence, allowed  them  to  decay  and  disappear,  and  that  a 
sword  of  the  old  hero's  was,  by  the  same  person,  lent  for  use 
at  a  neighboring  muster,  and  not  being  reclaimed,  was  lost 
Even  now  many  Pilgrim  relics  are  disappearing  in  like 
manner. 

Of  the  extent  of  Standish's  early  education  nothing  is 
known,  but  his  library  indicates  a  man  of  literary  tastes 
and  studtoua  habits.  The  Iliad,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and 
Barifie's  ArtiUeiy  suggest  a  love  for  martial  dasucs  and 
science;  historical  tendencies  are  shown  by  several  volumes; 
the  number  of  books  on  controversial  theology  is  curious  for 
a  non-church-member's  collection;  the  dictionary  hints  at 
philological  pursuits,  for  at  that  day  such  a  book  was  not 
always  found  in  libraries  of  more  pretension.  The  list  of 
his  books,  witli  the  prices  affixed  by  his  executors,  is  as 


follows :  — 

£  s- 

History  of  the  World,  and  Turkish  History   i  lo 

Chronicle  of  England,  and  COontiy  Fanner    ......  08 

Historjr  of  QoeenEKiabeth,  State  of  Europe   1  10 

Dr.  Hall's  Works,  Calvin's  Institttlioas    .«.•.,.•  i  04 

Wilcox's  Works,  and  Mayor's   lOO 

Rogers'  Seven  Treatises,  and  French  Academy   12 

Three  Old  Bibles   14 

Cttsar's  Conmientaries,  Bariflfe's  ArtiDeiy   zo 


IVe8lon*s  Seraions,  Bumraghs*  Christian  Cbntenlment^  Gospd 

Conversation,  Passions  of  the  Mind,  The  Physician's  Practice, 

Burroughs'  Eartlily  MindLilncss,  do.  Discoveries  ....  I  04 
Ball  on  Faith,  Ikinly's  Watch,  Dodd  on  the  Ix>rd's  Supper, 

Sparks  Against  Heresy,  Davenport's  Apology   10 


Carried  forward 


£9  <» 
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Brought  forward  9  oa 

A  Reply  to  I)r.  QrtUm  on  BapUsm,  The  GemHui  Hiiteiy,  The 
Sweden  Intelligsnoer,  Reaion  DiKUKd  10 

One  Testament,  Psalm  Book,  Nature  and  Grace  in  Conflict, 
A  T.nw  Book,  'Ilie  Mean  in  Mornnfafc  AUegationa^  Johnson 
Against  Hearing   06 

Fncd  of  Old  Books,  divers  subjects  4to   14 

«•  €1  U  U  «    ^ 

Wilson's  Dictionary,  Homer^  Uad,  Coaunentaiy  00  Janes 
Ball's  Catechism   le 


John  A,  pfn.  ) 
Jam£s  Cudworth,  ) 


II  09 


Aiiioir^  Staiulish's  cflccts  were  five  horses  and  colts,  worth 
;^48,  with  two  saddles,  a  pillion,  and  one  bridle;  four  oxen, 
£24;  ten  cows  and  calves,  eleven  sheep,  and  fourteen  swine 
(but  no  cart  or  carriage  is  mentioned).  There  were  also  a 
fowling-piece,  three  muskets,  four  carbines,  two  small  guns, 
a  sword,  and  a  cutlass,  •  the  number  of  muskets  just  equal- 
ling that  of  the  Bibles.  He  also  had  sbcteen  pieces  of  pewter, 
a  dozen  wooden  plates  (trenchers),  three  brass  kettles,  four 
iron  pots,  a  skillet,  a  warming-pan,  two  spinning-wheels,  a 
still,  and  a  malt-mill.  The  whole  personalty  was  appraised 
St  ^358  75./  the  land  and  buildings  being  set  at  j^I40,-~ 
making  a  very  fair  estate  for  the  times. 

Standish  was  from  a  family  which,  under  the  Plantagenets 
and  "  Roses,"  won  knightly  honors  and  manorial  power;  but 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  house  had  divided,  tiie  elder 
branch  living  at  Standish  Hall,  and  the  other  at  Duxbuiy 
Hall,  both  in  the  parish  of  Standish.  Mjdes  seems  to  have 
come  from  a  subdivision  of  the  former,  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Chorley.  He  claimed  the  inheritance  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  family,  in  his  will,  as  follows:  — 

"  I  give  unto  my  son  and  heir-appaien^  Alexander  Standish,  all  my 
bnds,  u  heir-appatent  by  lairfal  desoem,  in  OnnirtiG^  Bousoooge^ 
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Wrightington,  Maudsley,  Newbmiow,  CianstOD,  and  in  the  Idt  of 
Itan,  and  given  to  me  as  right  heir  by  lawfiU  deicent,  but  nmepd- 

tiottdy  detained  from  me,  my  great-grandfather  being  a  second  OT 
yoonger  brother  boax  the  bouse  of  Staodiih  of  SlanHiih."  * 

Early  in  this  century  the  American  descendants  of  Mylcs 
began  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  It  was  found  that  while 
Elizabeth's  commission  indicated  Standish's  birth  as  in  1584, 
the  leaf  for  1584-$,  in  the  Chorley  pariah-register,  had  been 
pumiced  so  carefully  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  writing, 
though  the  record  is  otherwise  complete  from  154910  1652. 
This  defaced  page  is  not  even  now  open  to  inspection.  In 
1847  Bromley,  an  attorney  for  the  heirs,  obtaincii  leave 
as  an  antiquary  to  examine  the  vohmie,  but  the  rector,  find- 
ing him  searching  for  Standish's  birth,  arrested  him  onder 
some  ancient  law,  and  enforced  on  him  a  fine  of  about  £7$, 
with  the  altemattve  of  imprisonment;  and  he  even  refused  to 
certify  that  the  register  is  illegible  at  that  point.  The  m- 
cumbent  of  Chorley  seems  to  act  as  watch-dog  for  a  patron 
who  doubts  the  soundness  of  his  titles.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  legal  proof  of  Standish's  birth  and  ikscciu  has  been 
destroyed  to  secure  a  fraudulent  transfer  ut  his  inheritance. 

'  These  places  are  now  Ormskirk,  Burscough,  Wrightington,  Mnwdcsly,  New- 
burg,  and  Croston.  They  arc  in  three  parishes  of  the  Hundred  of  Lcylaiid,  in 
which  h  also  Standish  parish.  These  estates  arc  not  tlie  BUUa  ptOfOtf  of  tke 
iamily,  but  seem  to  have  been  a  younger  brother's  portion. 

In  1656.  the  year  of  Staiidish^i  death,  alto  died  Katph  Standish,  |)r<>|irictor  of 
Stan  !:>h  Hall;  he  was  scm  i)f  Alexander,  son  of  Ldward,  son  of  Alexander 
(married,  1518),  and  this  lulward  was  a  "second  or  younger  brother  from  the 
bouse  of  Sunditb  of  Standith.**  Was  he  not  Myles*  great-grandfather  f  In 
Mylcs'  time  Duxiniry  Hall  was  held  by  Thomas  Stancli^^l,  sun  of  another  Alex- 
ander, »on  uf  Thoniab,  sun  of  J.tnics,  boti  of  Tliom.ts  (lu.iiiicd,  1497) ;  neither  is 
thought  to  have  Itccn  a  second  son.  Mylcs  is  »u|)iH>!>ed  to  have  Ijcen  born  in 
Chorlqr  parish,  the  church  of  which  is  also  the  l>nrial  place  of  the  {aatty  at 
Dttxbory  Hall.   (See  W.  H.  Whitman,  N.  E.  Gen.  Keg  ,  xxvii.  145.) 

Wigan  and  Chorley  are  aotne  eight  miles  apart  on  a  north  and  south  line. 
Dusbury  Hall  is  about  one  and  one  half  miles  southerly  fr«>m  Chorley}  Sundish 
it  tome  three  milet  northerly  from  Wigan,  foar  milei  tontherly  from  Doxlrary 
Hall,  and  twenty  miles  nurlliirast  from  Liverpool.  The  five  tat.itc^,  first  men- 
tioned are  along  a  nearly  parallel  zigzag  line,  some  five  or  six  miles  to  the 
wtstwsid- 

Ak  v  111  !' r  (loiibllfss  umk-iiviti  d  tn  t  nfurcf  his  chiiin  to  this  liropcrty*  fOT  1m 
had  in  LngUiid  an  attorney  iiaiucd  Kubcrt  Orchard,    lie  left  ;^6oo. 
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Tlic  latter,  uhicli  is  now  of  great  value,  including  farms,  vil- 
lages, and  coal-niincs  which  yield  half  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
IS  hopelessly  beyond  the  readi  of  tfie  Pilgrim's  heirs. 

No  portion  of  Fiigrim  history  is  more  romantic  than  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  Myles  Standish.  The  others  sought  a 
home  where  they  might  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, rear  their  children  in  a  virtuous  atmosphere,  and 
aid  in  disseminating  the  Gospel.  Standish  can  hardly  have 
felt  any  of  these  influences.  He  was  not  of  their  Church, 
and  so  httlc  hail  he  to  do  with  it  that  some  theorists  have 
siipposeil  him  to  have  been  aii  adherent  of  Romanism,  as  the 
Standish  UflW  family  has  ever  been.*  Moreover,  his  fair  Rose 
was  childless.  An  officer  in  the  British  army,  brave  and  gal- 
lant, he  had  a  tempting  vista  before  him  through  the  ending 
of  the  twelve  years'  truce  with  Spain;  and  his  family  connec- 
tion must  have  been  of  advantage  in  any  event  A  man  of 
choleric  temper,  having  a  taste  for  authority,  energy  and 
military  skill,  he  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  turned  his  back  on 
the  attractions  of  the  Old  World,  and  allying  himself  with 
the  weak  and  well-nigh  friendless  Pilgrims,  was  for  thirty-six 
years  longer  tlicir  most  chivalrous,  devoted,  and  modest 
associate. 

For  Standish  no  work  was  too  difficult  or  dangerous,  none 

'  The  Standisties  were  on  the  Lancashire  estates  not  long  after  the  Con- 
quest,  Thurston  de  Standish  appearing  in  122a  as  one  of  the  Norman  barons, 
Hugh  Standish,  his  ton,  was  at  Duxbury  tiali  in  1306.  His  descendant,  Sir 
Kichard  Standish,  was  there  In  1677,  and  Sir  Frank  Standish  in  1812.  In  1442 
Sir  James  Standish  and  Jane,  his  wife,  of  "Dokcsbury  Hall,"  gave  to  Chorlcy 
Church,  in  preseoce  ol  Vkar  Tarleton,  of  Croston  Church,  the  head  of  St.  Law- 
rente,  whkh  Sir  Rewlam!  Stanley,  brother  of  lady  Standish,  had  brought  from 
Normanflv.  Uii  hard  II.  knighted  J'lhn  Standish  for  being  the  first  to  wound 
poor  «lcfamc<l  Wat  Tyler  after  ilic  mayor  had  felled  the  victim.  Sir  Ualph 
Standish  was  a  commander  against  France  under  Henrys  V.  and  VI.  Alexander 
Standish  was  knighted  for  valor  at  Hutton  Field,  1482.  Ralph  Standish  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  daughter,  and  came  near  losing  his  head  for  joining 
tlie  Pretender.  Dr.  Hcmy  Standish  of  this  family  was  bishop  of  St.  As.iph,  and 
ma  «  famous  acholar;  he  strove  on  his  iuices  to  persuade  Henry  VHI.  not  to 
leave  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  he  had  been  one  of  Katharine^i  advisers  hi  tlie 
King's  (livdirr  suit.  Thr  yc^nif  f^crnrd,  'mic  of  the  Citiv  Faux  con'-p'r  ir  it<;,  was 
also  called  Father  Standish,  and  was  probably  of  this  family.  At  the  Kcforma- 
tion  the  Doxbnry  Hall  fomOf  went  with  the  Plrotc«t«nl%  vidle  that  at  Standlah 
Hall  adhered  to  the  Roman  Chtirch. 
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too  bumble  or  disagreeable.  As  captain  and  magistrate,  ai 
engineer  and  explorer,  as  interpreter  and  merchant,  as  a  tea« 
der  nurse  in  pestilence,  a  physician  at  all  times,  and  as  the 
Cindnnatus  of  his  colony,  he  showed  a  wonderltd  versatility 
of  talent  and  the  highest  nobility  of  diaracter.  Great  as  a 
ruler  over  others,  he  was  far  greater  as  a  ruler  over  himself. 
His  services  merit  our  warmest  gratitude,  and  challenge  our 
admiration,  lie  was  the  man  of  men  whom  tlic  Pilgrims 
most  needed  to  come  to  them,  and  nothing  was  more  im- 
probable than  that  such  a  one  would  do  so,  or  if  he  did,  that 
he  would  long  remain  loyal,  steadfast,  and  submissive  to  the 
voice  of  the  people.  No  man  ever  more  deddedly  had  a 
mission,  and  none  ever  more  nobly  fulfilled  it 


In  the  harvest-time  of  1656  Standish  went  to  his  rest.  In 
the  next  seed-time  liradforii  followed.  The  intervening  win- 
ter had  been  to  the  Governor  one  of  debility,  but  not  of  pos- 
itive illness  until  May  ijlh.^  That  night  he  was  tilled  with 
"  ineffable  oonsolations,**  as  Matlier  relates,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing declared  that  *'  the  good  Spurit  of  God  had  given  him 
a  pledge  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  eternal  glory.'*  The  neict 
day  he  died  (May  9/19,  1657),  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  His 
last  resting-place  was  happily  selected.  It  is  on  the  brow  of 
Burial  Hill,  looking  down  on  that  spot  where  from  the  early 
days  was  his  happy  home.  All  along,  just  below  it,  lies  the 
town  of  which  he  was  in  such  large  part  the  founder  and 
guardian;  farther  out  lies  the  harbor,  with  its  islands  and 
headlands,  including  tiiat  monumental  bill  where  lived  his 
great  comrade  Standish;  and  in  dear  wcatlicr,  across  the 
sparkling  bay,  I4>pear8  Cape  Cod,  where  bb  young  wife, 
Dorothy,  found  a  watery  grave  before  Plymouth  had  been 

>  He  last  presided  in  eooit  VA,  ly,  1657  (n.  s.)  ;  Ifivdi  isth  he  was  absent 
from  illness,  and  CoUier  took  the  chair  then,  aiid  alao  at  the  nest  Mieion, 

May  4th. 
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reached.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  grand  panorama,  which  ofTcrs 
to  the  eye  not  a  few  of  tlic  most  interesting  landmarks  of 
Pilgrim  history. 

It  was  no  common  procession  tliat  bore  the  dead  leader  up 
that  sharp  ascent  The  whole  communis  stood  sadly  and 
reverently  by  while  the  grave  was  filled.  The  trainband 
fired  over  the  spr)t  the  volleys  due  to  a  chief  magistrate;  but» 
according  to  Colonial  usage,  there  were  no  other  ceremonies. 
Yet  the  mourning  was  profound  throughout  the  United  Colo- 
nics of  New  I  jiglnnd,  for  he  was  everywhere  regarded  "as  a 
common  blessing  and  father  to  them  all."  * 

From  Carver's  death  in  162 1  Bradford  had  been  governor 
continuously,  except  for  three  years  of  Winslow  and  two  of 
Prence.  Even  in  tiioae  years  he  was  senlor-asMstant,  which 
was  fai  &ct  depu^govemor.  For  five  years  he  had  been  a 
Colonial  commissioner,  and  for  two  years  president  of  that 
congress.  This  continuous  service  had  been  against  his  wish. 
He  in  1624,  and  Rot^'cr  White  in  1625  for  the  brethren  still  at 
Leyden,  had  strongly  upheld  the  policy  of  rotation  in  the 
chief  ofTice;  but  the  people  would  not  consent  to  it,  until  in 
1633,  as  Winthrop  records,  Bradford  "  by  importunity  gat 
ofT,**  and  Winslow  was  chosen.  In  1634,  Winslow  going  to 
England,  Prence  was  governor.  In  1637  again  the  burden 
was  laid  on  Bradford;  but  his  "Importunity"  secured  the 
clecti<m  of  Prence  m  1638.  The  law  required  the  governor 
to  live  at  Plymouth;  and  Prence,  who  was  settled  in  case  at 
Duxbury  beside  his  wealthy  father-in-law,  Collier,  was  rather 
inclined  to  pay  the  fine  of  and  remain  on  his  broad 

acres  by  Captain's  Hill.  At  length  he  accepted,  on  con- 
dition that  Bradford  continue  governor  until  he  himself  should 
be  ready  to  move.  The  records  add,  that  to  this  Bradford 
"condescended,"  provided  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  office  more  than  three  months.  Surely  the  times 
have  changed  I* 

*  See  Bradford's  Monument,  p.  467. 

*  The  gffvetnor  had  ao  ntoy  In  Bradfordli  dme.  In  16J8,  pcolMbly  to  pay 
tt«  oiwt  of  Pnaoeli  renovil  to  towi^  a  saluy  cf  |4o  aycar  vis  voted,  but  U 
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In  1639  Bradford  was  again  governor,  and  so  continued 
until  his  death,  save  ^hiring  Winslow's  service  in  1644.    Yet  in 
1655  he  filed  eight  objections  to  a  re-election.   He  was  cliiefly 
troubled  at  the  lukewarmneas  of  the  people  In  maintaining  a 
learned  ministiy,  and  at  the  n^ect  of  the  deputies  to  adopt 
the  Massachusetb  system  of  universal  taxation  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  also  complained  because  diey  vrould  not  pass  laws 
for  the  suppression  of  error.    He  seems  to  have  been  so  far 
encouraged  in  the  matter  that  he  finally  remained  in  office; 
but  the  clergy  were  left  to  depend  on  voluntary  contributions 
until  three  months  after  his  death.     He  was  also  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  deputy-governor  to  relieve  his  labor,  but 
never  did  so.    In  June,  1656,  he  was  chosen  governor  tor  the 
thir^-first  time,  and  Standish  was  again  placed  by  hb  side 
as  one  of  the  assistants.  When  the  freemen  next  gathered  in 
their  "  court  of  election,"  it  must  have  been  witii  full  hearts 
and  moistened  eyes  that  they  regarded  those  two  vacant 
seats. 

Although  New  Plymouth  was  still  a  small  colony,  the 
governor's  duties  were  heavy;  for  he  was  chief-justice,  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  speaker  of  the  General  Court,  and  audi- 
tor of  the  treasury.  Yet  Bradford  seized  time  for  grave 
Study  and  for  writing  his  Histoiy.  In  1650  he  wrote  the 
closing  lines  of  this  invaluable  work,  and  added  that  full  list 
of  "  Mayflower"  passengers;  but  he  brought  the  body  of  the 
History  down  only  to  1646.  At  the  bottom  of  tiic  last  section 
he  wrote:  "  A  mho  1647.  And  Auno  1648,"  —  an  entry  which 
shows  his  intention  of  continuing  the  work.  Hut  iluring  the 
remaining  seven  years  of  his  life,  time  and  strength  were 
wanting.  He  was  a  diligent  letter-writer  and  an  excellent 
one,  wiiich  renders  the  extensive  destruction  of  his  letter- 
book  especially  lamentable.*  In  connection  with  his  Hebrew 
studies,  he  wrote  eight  pages  of  exercises,  with  English 


•perhaps  on  Bradford's  re-election,  as  is  sliown  by  the 
pnmllive  infoccm  of  craniog  out  Uie  cairy  in  Uie  official  jouriul  wiiii  no  note  or 


See  PirefMC^  page  idv. 
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explanations,  and  bound  up  the  sheets  with  the  manuscript  of 
his  History,  where  they  are  still  preserved,  with  tliis  comment 
by  liim :  — 

"Though  I  am  grown  aged,  yet  I  have  had  a  longing  deiire  to lee 

with  my  own  eyes  something  of  that  most  ancient  language  and  holy 
tongue,  in  which  tJie  law  and  oracles  of  Ood  were  wrillen  ;  and  in 
which  God  and  angels  spake  to  Uie  holy  patriarclis  of  old  time ;  and 
what  names  were  given  to  tliinfi  firoaa  the  cnation.'*  * 

Like  many  sturdy  writers  of  prose,  Bradford  had  a  weak- 
ness for  i>oeticai  composition,  and  in  his  will  he  said  to  his 
executors:  — 

"I  commend nnto  your  wisdom  and  disciethMi  some  smaS  booka 
written  by  my  own  hand,  to  be  improved  as  you  shall  see  meet.  In 

special,  I  commend  to  you  a  little  book  with  a  black  cover,  wherein 
there  is  a  word  to  Plymouth,  a  word  to  Boston,  and  a  word  to  New 
England,  with  sundry  useful  verses."  ' 

These  "  small  books,"  so  historically  valuable,  disappeared 
generations  ago,  and  their  very  subjects  arc  unknown,  except, 
strange  to  say,  those  poetical  bantlings  for  wliich  their  author 
was  so  solicitous.   Cotton  Matlicr  says  of  iirodford :  — 

"  He  was  a  person  for  study  as  well  as  actkm,  and  hence,  notwitb- 

ttfffHir^g  the  dUBculties  through  which  he  passed  in  his  youth,  he 

attained  unto  a  notril)!o  skill  in  Inncn'npcs.  The  Dutch  tongue  was  be- 
come almost  as  vernacular  to  him  as  liic  F.nglish  ;  the  French  tongue 
he  could  also  manage ;  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  he  bad  mastered ; 
but  the  Hebrew  he  most  of  all  studied,  because,  he  aald^  he  would  see 

>  Bradford's  Ilmt,  Deane's  Trcf^  page  xiv. 

*  Governor  Pradford  left  rf$  books.  Joseph  B.  Witerv,  Sharon,  Mam.,  has 

hi<  T?iblc,  prinT'l  it.q:'..  It  i'^  in  OM  English  letter;  the  covers  and  nmrpitis  are 
worn  nearly  down  to  the  reading.  It  has  a  family  record  from  the  Governor's 
Mtrth  In  1990.  Mr.  Watcts  betngln  tHe  Mventh  generation. 

T)r.  Triiv  r,  who  hnH  thfie  "  sni.ill  l>ook<  "  ( lyjCA,  s.nys  in  his  preface  that  one 
contained,  in  Mradford's  own  hand,  a  rcpistcr  of  the  cirly  deaths,  marriages,  and 
punishment*  at  Plymooth;  and  in  another  place  he  says  {vol.  i.  p.  72)  that  it  in- 
eluded  "  a  register  of  deaths,  etc.,  from  Nov.  6^  l6ao^  to  the  end  of  March,  idsi.** 
lie  also  refers  to  "a  little  ancient  Uhhhbook  of  Us  aon.  Major  WflUam  Bnid* 
ford, .  . .  from  1649  to  t<^** 
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wiUi  his  own  eyes  the  ancient  oracles  of  God  in  their  native  1>eauty. 
He  WM  tbo  wdl  doDed  in  hiiloiy,  in  antiquity,  and  In  philoiophy ; 
and  for  t]ieQbg]r«  he  became  lo  vmed  in  it  timt  Im  im  an  ii^^ 

disputant  against  the  errors,  especially  those  of  Anabaptism,  whidi 

witli  trouble  he  saw  rising  in  his  Colony ;  wherefore  he  wrought  some 
significant  things  for  the  confutation  of  tliose  errors.  Ilut  the  crown 
of  all  was  his  holy,  prayerful,  watchful,  and  fruitful  walk  widi  God, 
wherein  he  was  very  exemplary." 

Evidently  the  constant  pressure  of  the  bif^otry  which  ruled 
the  liny  Colony  had  an  clTcct  on  Hradford's  later  years,  and 
led  bim  to  great  despondency  over  the  growing  laxity  of  his 
own  people.  The  increasing  conservatism  of  age,  too,  tended 
to  lessen  his  former  liberality,  and  led  bIm  to  desire  the 
interference  of  the  law  for  the  assessment  of  diurch  expenses.' 
Yet  in  private  life  he  remained  a  liberal,  courteous  gentleman, 
as  is  pleasantly  shown  in  the  journal  of  Druillettc,  a  French 
Jesuit,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1650,  and  improved  tiic  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  day  at  I'lymouth.  He  especially  mentions 
Bradford's  kindness,  and  the  fact  that,  the  day  being  Friday, 
tiie  Governor  gave  bim  an  excellent  dinner  of  Jis/i.  Bradford, 
unlilce  Wlnthrop,  was  remarkably  free  from  the  prevalent 
superstition  of  his  times.  He  never  renounced  the  names  of 
tiie  days  and  months ;  he  declined  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  great  eclipse  of  1635  ^"Y  connection  with  the  preoed- 
inf^  storm;  he  never  mentioned  the  comets  which  so  {gener- 
ally alarmed  even  the  educated  people  of  that  century ;  nor 
has  he  even  alliidcil  to  witchcraft,  over  which  princes,  eccle- 
siastics, universities,  and  magistrates  of  the  highest  standing 
in  Europe  and  America  were  then  as  mad  as  their  most  igno- 
rant neighbors.  Through  long  years  he  sowed  the  seed  of 
liberality,  and  bis  is  the  glory,  Uiougfa  in  hb  old  age  he  left 

>  The  ncddlcsomenew  of  the  oligarchs  of  the  Bay  was  without  llittit.  In 

1656  they  complained  to  the  Congress  of  Commissioners  that  Plymouth  would  not 
lay  a  compulsory  tax  for  tlic  support  of  her  clergy.  It  is  true  that  she  was  then 
poor ;  her  eleven  towns,  with  their  three  hundred  voters,  had  fewer  churches  in 
piopoctioo  than  any  other  of  the  United  Colonics,  and  her  small  salaries  did 
not  always  etMnmand  the  most  teamed  preacheis.  The  Colony  for  a  kaf  tioM 
wa.s  in  discredit  fion>  laxity,  and  poor  Bradford  In  hIs  latCT }cara becuie  nndi 
discouraged  at  the  prospect. 
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Others  to  tend  the  crop.  He  was  the  man  of  a  thoosand — 
yea,  of  many  thousands — for  the  especial  place  which  called 
him  to  its  service.  Wonderful  hideed  was  It  that  a  single 
shipload  of  yeomen  and  artisans,  cast  up  like  waifs  on  the 
sliore  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  should  have  had  not  only  a 
Carver,  Brewster,  and  Fuller,  but  also  Sttch  a  greater  trio  as 
W'inslow,  Stantlish,  and  Bradford. 

Since  the  earliest  thought  of  emigration  from  Leyden,  as 
in  the  hegira  from  England,  Bradford  had  been  among  the 
foremost.  In  all  the  early  perils  and  labors  of  the  settlement, 
he  stood  side  by  side  witli  Carvefi  Standish,  and  Winslow. 
In  bodily  labors  he  wrought  beside  the  strongest;  in  action 
he  was  of  the  bravest ;  and  in  council  he  led  the  wisest  From 
that  sad  day  when  the  handful  of  convalescents  fired  their 
matchlocks  over  the  grave  of  Carver,  to  that  which,  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  later,  saw  his  own  departure,  he 
had  gone  before  the  forcmo5?t,  and  stood  without  a  peer. 
Many  pages  might  well  bo  filled  with  his  eulogy,  but  the 
subject  may  be  most  fitly  left  with  his  own  words  upon  Elder 
Brewster:  "I  should  say  sometliing  of  his  life,  if  to  say  a 
little  were  not  worse  than  to  be  silent"  This  review  has  from 
the  first  been  an  almost  continuous  biography  of  William 
Bradford,  for  his  life  was  so  interwoven  with  that  of  his 
Coloi^  that  the  record  of  either  is  the  history  of  both.  The 
poetic  period  of  the  Pilgrim  Republic  ended  with  its  adop* 
tion  of  a  statute-book  and  a  legislature  ;  and  its  history 
rarely  rises  above  the  merest  common-place  after  those  three 
consecutive  years  in  which  died  Winslow,  Standish*  and 
Bradford. 
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Governor  Bradford's  Family  and  Others.  —  Bradford's  Widow.  —  The 
Qupenten.  —  Comtant  and  Thonuui  Sonthworth.  —  The  Bradfaid 
Children. —  Major  William  Bradford.  —  Thomas  and  Mary  Cvishnan* 
—  Elder  Faunce.  —  SecKlacy  Morton.— Captaia  William  Pioroe.— • 
Massasoit.  —  Deaths. 

BRADFORiyS  WIDOW. 

GOVERNOR  BRADFORD'S  widow,  after  long  debility, 
died  April  5,  1670  (n.  S.),  aged  about  eighty.  She 
asked  in  her  will  to  be  laid  as  near  to  her  husband  "as  may 
conveniently  be; "  and  on  the  third  day  after  her  death  her 
body  was  borne  to  the  spot  with  especial  ceremony.'  The 
Colony  records  tell  us  that  she  was  a  "  godly  matron,  and 
much  loved  while  she  lived,  and  lamented,  though  aged,  when 
she  died."  In  Chapter  XXIII.  was  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  the  tradition  as  to  her  youthful  relations  with  Bradford. 
There  is  a  not  more  probable  tratlition  that  she  brought  a  fair 
property  from  Hnglantl.  She  is  said  to  have  labored  dili- 
gently for  the  improvement  of  the  young  women  of  I'lymouth, 
and  to  have  been  eminently  worthy  of  her  high  position.'  By 
her  first  marriage  she  had  two  sons*  Constant  and  Thomas 
Soutbworth,  whom  on  coming  to  America  she  left,  probably 
for  edttcation,  with  their  father's  relatives.  Constant  came  over 

'  Indicated  by  the  record  "  honorably  interred." 

*  It  has  been  inferred  that  her  labors  were  in  the  difsction  of  Hterary  eda* 
cation ;  bat  Mch  training  wss  not  then  the  rale  among  women  betow  the  gentry. 

Mrs.  Bradford,  like  many  Rcnuinc  ladies  of  licr  time,  could  not  write  her  name; 
Iwr  mark  may  be  found  at  the  Iwttom  ot  her  will,  also  su  witncu  with  her 
hiMhand  to  a  will  in  1651,  and  to  an  insttnnwnt  recorded  In  1659.  She  left 
£163  17/.,  and  made  a  small  bequest  to  her  servant,  Mary  Smith. 
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to  her  in  1628,  and  Thomas  soon  after.  Through  the  former 
this  lady  is  said  to  be  the  ancestress  of  all  tlic  Southworths  in 

this  country. 

The  year  next  after  the  funeral  of  this  distinguished  matron, 
another  Mrs.  Alice  Bradford  was  added  to  the  family  group 
on  Burial  HiU.  She  was  Alice  Ridiards,  wife  of  WOliam 
Bradford,  Jr.,  and  the  mother  (1654)  of  a  fifth  William  Brad- 
ford.* She  died  Dec  33, 1671,  aged  about  forty-four,  and  the 
record  of  her  burial,  two  days  later,  adds, "  She  was  a  gracious 
woman."  She  left  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

THE  CARPENTERS. 

Governor  Bradford's  wife  had  four  sisters.  It  is  not  known 
when  Alexander  Carpenter,  her  father,  died,  nor  when  his 
family  returned  from  Leyden  to  their  old  home  at  Wrington, 
in  Somersetshire;*  but  about  1644  Mary  Carpenter  was  at 
the  latter  place,  and  had  just  buried  her  aged  mother.  A 
brother  of  Winslow's  who  went  on  business  to  Bristol,  some 
eight  miles  from  Wrington,  took  over  a  letter  from  the  Brad- 
fords,  who  invited  Mary  to  come  to  them ;  thoy  would  be 
*'  hcljiful  "  to  her,  though  they  had  grown  old  and  the  country 
was  more  unsettled  than  formerly,  for  the  ministers  were 
returning  to  England,  where  they  now  found  peace.  The 
poverty  of  the  Carpenters  is  indicated  by  Bradford's  offer  to 
pay  her  passage  (about  £s)»  i^  she  needed  it  She  came; 
and  to  the  entry  of  her  death  in  1687,  aged  about  ninety,  the 
lecord  quaintly  adds:  "She  was  a  Godly  old  maid,  never 
married." 

Another  of  the  sisters,  Agnes  (or  Anna)  Carpenter,  became 
the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  at  Leyden,  in  1612 ;  she 
died  before  161 7,  when  Fuller  married  Bridget  Lee,  who  SO 
long  survived  him  at  Plymouth. 

Juliana,  another  sister,  became  George  Morton's  second 
wife,  also  in  161 2,  at  Leyden,  and  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623 

1  See  Cha|>ter  XXVL 

*  Sisteen  mttct  nafrtoadiwctl  fron  Bilb 
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with  her  husband  and  five  children.  Her  second  husband 
was  Manassch  Kempton,  who  died  in  1662,  and  of  whom  it  is 
recorded:  "He  did  much  good  in  his  place  the  time  God 
lent  him."  His  widow  died  Feb,  19,  1665,  aged  eighty-one, 
and  was  buried  the  next  day.  The  record  pays  her  this  trib- 
ute :  "  She  was  a  faithful  servant  of  God*" 

The  youngest  of  the  Carpenter  sisters  was  Priscilla,  who 
came  to  Plymouth  soon  after  162^  and  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Wright,  whose  death  was  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
locust  year,  1633 ;  in  1634  she  became  the  wife  of  John 
Cooper,  first  of  Scituate,  and  then  a  leading  associate  of 
Lothrop's  in  founding  Harnstahic,  from  which  town  he  was  a 
ilcpiity,  and  where  he  i>eqiicathcd  half  his  large  property  to 
the  church.  Priscilla,  who  left  children,  died  in  1689,  aged 
ninety-one.  So  four  of  these  sisters  exceeded  an  average 
age  of  eighty-five  yeais. 

CONSTANT  SOUTH  WORTH 

was  about  fourteen  years  old  when  he  rejoined  his  mother  at 
Plymouth.  1  le  and  his  brother  were  received  by  Bradford  as 
own  sons,  and  their  advanced  studies  were  under  his  care. 
They  did  him  and  their  mother  ample  credit,  becoming 
leading  citizens.  Constant,  who  settled  at  Duxbury,  was  a 
volunteer  for  the  Pequod  War  in  1637,  and  the  same  year  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Collier.  They  had 
'five  daughters  and  three  sons,  the  latter  being  Edmrard, 
Nathaniel,  and  William, — names  common  among  their  de- 
scendants. Constant  for  seventeen  years  was  deputy  from 
Duxbury,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  the  Colony's  treasurer; 
on  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  he  succeeded  him  as  an 
assistant,  and  served  for  nine  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
Philip's  War  he  disregarded  his  sixty-one  years  and  went  out 
as  commissary,  but  soon  yielded  the  arduous  place  to  the 
iamous  warrior  Church,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Alice, 
the  namesake  of  his  motha.  In  1679.  while  still  treasurer, 
Mr.  Southworth  closed  his  useful  life,  aged  about  sbc^-five. 
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The  Soiithworths  of  onr  broad  nation  should  not  allow  Burial 
Hill  to  continue  witliout  a  memorial  to  him  and  his  mother. 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  SOUTH  WORTH 

was  some  two  yeais  younger  fhan  Constant,  but  he  was  even 
more  prominent  Though  only  twenty-ei|^t  when  Elder 
Brewster  died,  he  was  proposed  as  his  successor;  but  Brad- 
ford, who  designed  him  for  the  civil-service,  caused  the 
substitution  of  another  of  his  protcgds,  —  Thonias  Cushmnn. 
Thonias  Soitthworth,  in  165  i,  was  a  tlcputy  from  I'lyinoulh; 
the  next  year  he  became  an  assistant;  and  so  continued  by 
annual  election  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life, 
save  three  years  In  which  he  was  at  Augusta  in  charge  of  the 
Kennebec  trading-post  For  three  years  he  is  recorded  in 
the  novel  character  of  a  member  of  each  section  of  tiie  kg- 
folative  body  (1653-3-4).  being  a  deputy  from  Flsrmouth 
and  an  assistant  for  the  Colony  at  large.  This  was  practica- 
ble, as  the  two  branches  sat  and  acted  as  one.  He  was  also 
for  nine  years  a  Colonial  Commissioner. 

As  a  soldier  Thomas  was  as  active  as  his  brother,  and  be- 
coming commander  of  the  trainband  in  1659,  received  the 
title  of  captain,  by  which  he  is  generally  mentioned.  For 
several  generations  those  who  bore  the  name  of  Southworth, 
and  those  who  married  the  female  descendants,  were  almost 
widiont  exception  brave  soldiera  in  the  Colonial  wars.  Indeed 
the  family  came  from  a  long  line  of  English  knights,  the 
Southworths  of  Southworth,  but  the  descent  having,  three 
generations  before  Edward,  passed  into  the  younger  line,  the 
title  had  pone  elsewhere.     Thomas  married  an  Elizabeth 
Raynor  ( not  the  pastor's  daughter)  ;  they  had  but  one  child, 
Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Howland's  son 
Joseph,  to  whom  the  Captain  bequeathed  his  rapier  and  belt, 
while  leaving  his  house  and  land  to  his  daughter. 

In  1654  died  John  Faunce,  who  had  married  Soutfaworth's  * 
cousin  Patience  Morton.  At  the  head  of  hb  grave  during 
his  burial  stood  a  pitiful  group  of  litUe  orphans  left  in  pov- 
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crty ;  but  Lieutenant  Southworlh,  taking  by  the  hand  Thomas, 
a  boy  of  eight  years,  led  him  away  to  adopt  into  his  fiuntly, 
and  transmitting  that  which  he  had  received  from  Governor 
Bradford,  gave  the  orphan  a  good  education,  secular  and 
religioas.  When  another  generation  gathered  reverentially 
around  Elder  Faance,  the  connecting  link  between  two  cen- 
turies, he  forgot  not  to  tell  the  story  of  his  benefactor,  and  to 
declare  that  for  the  training  thus  given  he  should  have  "  rea- 
son to  bless  Gotl  to  all  eternity."  For  strange  to  say,  the 
eldership  which  Mr.  Southworth  had  declined  in  early  life, 
fell  when  next  vacant  to  the  orphan  whom  he  had  httcd  fur 
whatever  station  might  await  him,  and  who  became  the  last 
ruling-elder  known  in  Plymouth. 

Captain  Southworth  died  Nov.  38,  1669,  when  only  fill^ 
three,  while  his  motiier  was  still  Ihrang.  The  record  siqrs: 
"  He  was  a  very  Godly  num ;  and  he  lived  and  died  full  of 
faith  ami  comfort,  being  much  lamented  by  all  of  all  sorts, 
sects,  and  conditions  of  people."  ^ 

THE  BRADFORD  CHILDREN. 

Governor  Bradford  had  Ui  Leyden  one  child,  John,  whom 
he  probably  lefl  there  in  charge  of  his  lather>in-law.  May, — 
very  likely  the  Elder  May  some  time  at  Amsterdam.  John 

came  over  not  before  1627.  He  became  an  active  citizen  of 
Plymouth  aiul  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bourne, 
of  MarsiiAeld.  He  removed  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he 
died  childless  in  1678. 

By  his  second  marriage  the  Governor  had  William,  born 
1624,  Mer^  about  1626,  and  Joseph  in  163a  Mercy  mar- 
ried (1648)  Benjamin  Verma3res,  who  attained  no  prominence. 
Joseph  married  Jael  Hobart,  daughter  of  the  famous  I  ling- 
ham  pastor,  and  they  had  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Elisha  (the 
Utter  of  whom  had  thirteen  children).*  He  died  at  Stony 

^  This  thOM  Aft  llbenlity  ol  Captain  Southworth.  and  alio  MicMM  ifc* 
harmoiiioas  co-existence  a<  various  secu  In  tlM  PlyiaoMli  oORgragpliOD,—*  fed 
several  tines  alluded  to  in  these  pages. 

>  EHiha  MMd  oat  «f  Ms  som  CMpenter  Bradfocd. 
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Brook  (two  and  a  half  miles  from  Plymouth  village)  in 
1715,  n^Tcd  eighty-four.  The  elder  brother  requires  a  more 
extended  notice. 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  BRADFORIk 

His  first  wife,  Alice,  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
his  mother.  He  next  married  a  "  Widow  Wiswall "  (not  relict 
of  Ptotor  W. — Vrifw),  who  was  mother  of  his  son  Joseph. 
His  third  wife  was  Mary,  widow  of  John  Holmes,  pastor  of 
Duxbury,  and  daughter  of  John  Atwood.  Their  children  were 
Israc],  David,  Ephraim,  and  Hezekiah.  The  nine  sons  and 
six  daughters  survived  their  father ;  from  them  has  come  a 
numerous  and  widespread  posterity. 

In  1656-7  William  Bradford.  Jr.,  was  deputy  from  Tly- 
mouth;  in  1658  he  became  an  assistant,  in  which  ofTice 
he  served  for  twenty-four  successive  years,  and  for  the  re- 
maining ten  years  of  the  CoIony*s  existence  filled  the  new 
office  of  deputy-governor,  save  in  the  three  years  of  Andros^ 
tyranny,  though  even  then  he  was  in  the  nominal  Council  of 
New  England.  For  twelve  years  he  was  a  Colonial  Commis- 
sioner, now  by  direct  election,  and  now  by  substitution.  In 
1695-1702,  or  longer,  he  was  judge  of  probate.  His  entrance 
into  the  board  of  assistants  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  for 
he  was  placed  there  as  the  representative  of  that  new  school 
of  illiberality  which  was  then  proscribing  Ilatherly  and  Cud- 
worth,  SkifT  and  Robinson,  for  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Quakers.  Bradford  was  a  high-minded 
gentleman  by  nature;  but,  unlike  his  sire,  he  was  less  a  man 
of  genius  than  a  follower  of  precedent  and  usage.  This  made 
him  wofuUy  inefficient  as  a  leader  in  Philip's  War,  while  he 
was  a  gallant  subordinate. 

Major  Bradford  of  course  had  received  from  his  father  a 
good  education.  He  was  fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  espe- 
cially such  as  related  to  his  ancestors,  and  was  a  Latin  scholar. 
He  was  not  only  very  careful  as  to  the  preservation  of  his 
father's  I^atin  books,  but  he  bequeathed  them  to  a  nephew 
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whom  he  thought  more  inclined  to  their  study  tlian  were  any 

of  his  nine  sons.    Among  the  Bradford  papers  so  lamentably 

lost  from  the  "  Old  South  "  was,  as  Dr.  Prince  says,    A  little 

pencil-book  wrote  with  a  Blew-lcad  Pencil,"  by  Major  Wil- 
liam. The  little  volume  \voiil(l  probably  be  of  high  value, 
could  it  be  found,  and  might  All  many  blanks  in  Plymoutli's 
history.* 

Major  Bradford  lived  at  Stony  Brook,  in  the  Jones  River 
parisli  of  Plymouth,  and  died  there  March  i,  1704  (n.  s.), 
aged  eighty.  He  had  requested  to  ht  laid  beside  hb  father; 
but,  for  a  wonder,  the  Plymouth  road  was  impassable  from 

snow.  The  funeral  procession  therefore  followed  the  shore 
of  the  harbor  for  the  two  and  a  half  miles,  so  that  the  dead 
veteran  entered  the  village  close  by  the  Rock  on  which  his 

father  originally  landed.'-^ 
A  stone,  "with  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 

>  Ma|or  William  kft  Ut  fttber^  mamitcrlpt  History  to  hit  ddnt  lon.  Major 

John  Bradford,  who  in  1728  gave  Dr.  Prince  the  "small  Ixioks  "  mentioned,  and 
authoriMd  him  to  reclaim  the  History  from  Judge  Scwall  and  deposit  it  iu  the 
**01d  Soath"  face  IVebce,  page  ir.).  Pr.  Prince  had  then  been  twcnty^brce 
ygar^i  gathering  thin  library. 

The  (amuus  manuscript  is  a  folio  seven  and  unw-luK  inclics  by  twelve,  backed 
with  parchment.  On  the  cover  is  some  interesting  scribbling  by  the  Guvernorii 
children,  amid  which  can  be  traced  the  name  of  his  daughter.  Mercy  Bradford. 

*  Dr.  James  Thachcr,  historian  of  Plymouth,  when  eightyntine  years  old  talked 
on  Pilgrim  matters  with  the  picaent  writer.  He  well  and  long  knew  Ebcnczer 
Cobb,  who  clearly  remcmbcied  thb  funeml  procession  along  the  licach.  **  Father 
Cobb"  was  acquainted  with  Peregrine  White,  born  in  tlie  ** Mayflower,"  and 
for  half  a  cciUury  w.is  contemporary  with  Elder  F-iuhlc.  Mr.  Cobb  waa  bcfU 
at  Plymouth,  1694,  H-hile  John  Cooke  and  Mary  AUerton  Cushman,  of  the  "May^ 
flower,"  vera  Hving,  and  be  died  at  MngMoii,  1801,  aged  a  bwDdired  md  teren 

years,  eight  months.  So  his  life  more  than  included  the  entire  cii^hiccnth  century, 
'l  itLbc  I'-igc^  aiw  llius  coiiiiGCtcd  with  the  l.ibl  hurviviiig  I'ilgrnub  by  uicicly  the 
ovcrlapi>ing  lives  of  Father  Cobb  and  Dr.  Thachcr. 

Dr.  Thacher,  fifth  in  descent  from  Anthony  of  Thatcher's  laland  memory  (see 
p.  389),  was  born  1754  and  died  1844,  aged  ninety.  IlcwkS  an  army-surgeon 
in  the  Revolution  ;  he  was  the  first  cu.siodi.m  of  I'ilgiim  llaB,  Plymouth,  serving 
from  l8ao  till  his  death,  and  continuing  active  and  aealooB  to  lUa  laat  year.  It 
was  something  to  Ksten  to  the  sprightly  veteran  who  bad  Icnown  ao  many  of 

Elilti  I'.iuncc's  aiiiliencc  when  he  bade  adieu  to  Forefathers'  Rock. 

William  Thomas,  of  Plymouth  (see  ludca),  with  whom  the  writer  conversed 
in  1879  and  who  iHed  in  188a.  waa  twelve  ycara-old  at  Mr.  Cobb's  death,  and 

knew  him  So  the  lives  of  these  two  vefprans  more  than  GOvend  tbc  period 
from  Mrk.  Cubluiian's  death  to  that  of  President  Garfield. 
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decked,"  was  soon  planted  over  him;  *  and  when,  in  1835,  the 
fifth  f^c-ncrntion  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford's  descend- 
ants sought  to  place  a 
memorial  on  his  grave 
also,  this  stone  was  the 
only  guide  to  the  long- 
forgotten  sepulchre.  Then 
a  simple  white-marble  ob- 
elisk, some  eight  and  a 
half  feet  tall,  was  erected ; 
a  prosaic  English  epitaph 
being  inscribed  on  one 
side,  and  on  another,  as 
a  delicate  tribute  to  the 
Governor's  learning,  was 
put  a  Hebrew  inscription:  '* Jehovah  is  my  lot  and  mine 
heritage."' 

THOMAS  AND  MARY  CUSHMAN. 

Robert  Cushman's  last  request  of  Bradford.  "  Have  a  care 
of  my  son  as  of  your  own,"  was  generously  fulfilkd;  and  so 
worthy  was  the  result  that  Thomas  Cushmau  was  chosen 
elder  as  Brewster's  immediate  successor.  Tiic  cliurch,  re- 
membering to  "  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,"  allowed  the 
place  to  stand  vacant  five  years,  and  on  Cushman's  death 
they  waited  eighryears  before  again  filling  it  Ruling-elders 
were  required  to  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  Elder  Cushman 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  preacher  and  the  chief  reliance 
of  his  church  from  Raynor's  dcparttire  in  1^54  to  Cotton's 
coming  in  1667;  though  two  ministers,  James  Williams  and 
William  Brimsmead,  served  temporarily  for  some  two  years. 

'  This  old  stone,  being  of  slate,  had  h%  front  surface  "shcllf!  -  rr  "  by  frost 
a  few  years  ago,  \n\i  the  inscription  has  been  rc-cut,  minus  its  ornamentation. 

*  I'rofcsMir  Adams,  of  Ncshota,  mislninslates  it  from  a  tracing  (bat  declaiM 
the  IcMers  mi"?placcd  nnd  nik'shapfn,  making  what  he  humorously lBnBi*'SlllB*' 
cutters'  Hebrew  ") :  "  Let  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  awake." 

There  h  aiao  a  Latin  aaatence  an  tha  m»  tU», 
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Elder  Citshman  died  in  olfice  in  1691,  in  hii  cighty-funrtli 
year.  The  congregation  held  a  &st  over  their  lots,  and  made 
a  liberal  contribution  to  his  widow.  That  widow  was  Mary 
Allerton,  who  had  come  in  the  **  Mayflower "  when  a  little 

girl  of  eleven  years.  She  was  now  one  of  the  three  survivors 
of  that  famous  company,  the  others  being  Resolved  White 
and  John  Cooke.  By  1694  White  had  gone;  by  1698  Cooke 
had  followed;  in  1699  Mrs.  Cushman,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
also  finished  her  pilgrimage,  and  in  her  the  last  of  the  "  May- 
flower's  "  band  Ibund  a  well-won  rest 

The  Cushmans  left  four  sons  and  four  dau^ters,  wliose 
posterity  is  vridely  dispersed,  and  has  proved  worthy  of  this 
notable  pair.  A  large  stone  w  as  erected  to  the  memory  of 
"that  precious  servant  of  God,"  tlie  husband;  but  it  neg- 
lected to  do  honor  to  his  even  more  memorable  wife.  In 
1855  their  descendants  met  around  their  grave, —  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  being  represented.  As  a  conse- 
quence, on  Sept.  16,  1858,  the  two  hundred  and  tliirty-eigluh 
anniversary  of  the  "Mayflowci's'*  departure  from  tlic  English 
Plymouth,  the  kindred  re-assembled  and  consecrated  a  noble 
monument  to  their  progenitors.  It  is  a  granite  obelisk,  2jy6 
feet  tall,  and  by  far  the  most  conq>icnous  memorial  on  Barial 

Hai. 

ELDER  PAUMCE. 

Cushman's  successor,  Thomas  Faunce,  succeeded  the  aged 
Finney  as  deacon  in  1686,  and  in  1699  became  ruling-elder.* 

*  The  earliest  records  mention  "  Mannassdi  nHmce**  as  well  at  John  Faooce ; 
bat  tbc  merest  inspection  shows  this  to  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  Ihal  tiM 
name  meant  ia  Manaaacb  Kcmpton.  Yet  writen  of  i«|mte  octtwif  alhf  topf 
this  glaring  error.  There  was  but  one  F^once  among  die  "first  comets.'*  The 

records  sonatimes  ^iicl!  t!,c  iiatnc  Fans  and  Phancc  (Vance?). 

£lcler  Faunce '»  sister  I'atience  (the  mother  was  Patience  Morton)  became  in 
1673  wife  of  Bphrahn  Kempton,  gmsmilh ;  hi  tfijj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  KempCon 

went  to  Salem,  where  she  died  when  mure  than  a  luindrcd  yt  irs  uli).  Slic  saitl 
of  her  own  knowledge,  that  Sachem  I^lip's  skull  was  exposed  on  Plymouth 
fort  for  more  Hum  twenty  yean,  and  that  a  pair  «l  «ma  atDited  it  by  btrildii^ 
their  nest  in  it  season  after  .se:ison  FKI<  r  F.iunce  had  a  daughter  Patience,  who 
was  also  tnairicd  to  a  Kcnipion ;  »hc  died  at  New  iUediord  iu  I779.  aged  a 
hundred  and  five  years,  six  montlia.  It  viO  ba  WMUmhurad  that  the  EUcc  hhtk- 
■eU  reached  his  ninety-ninth  year. 
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Mc  was  also  tou  ii-clcrk  of  Plymouth  from  his  Uncle  Morton's 
death  in  1685  until  1723.  lie  died  1745,  in  his  ninety-ninth 
year,  having  so  far  outlived  his  generation  tliat  he  had  long 
been  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  the  unwritten  lustory  of  the 
Pilgrims,  of  whom  he  had  known  many.  In  1741,  when  aged 
ninety-five,  he  learned  that  Hymouth  Rock,  of  which  the 
community  knew  scarcely  anjrthing,  was  about  to  be  covered 
by  a  new  wharf.  He  thereupon  rode  from  his  F.cl  River 
home,  three  miles,  to  the  village,  and  having  been  reverently 
borne  to  the  spot  in  a  lar^c  chair,  followed  by  a  concourse 
of  the  people,  identified  the  Rock,  and  proceeded  lo  relate 
the  account  of  the  landing  upon  it  as  it  had  been  told  to  him 
by  the  Forefathers  themselves.  Then,  bedewing  the  relic  with 
his  tears,  he  bade  it  a  formal  farewell.  When,  in  1769,  the 
people  of  Plymouth  b^an  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  original  landing,  there  were  not  a  few  of  Elder  Faunce's 
audience  still  living  to  vouch  for  his  identification  of  the 
Rock  and  his  description  of  the  landing. 

Among  those  then  present  was  Ephraim  Spooner,  a  lad  of 
on!)'  st.K  years,  but  who  carried  through  life  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  scene,  and  described  it  to  persons  now  living.  For 
thirty-four  years  Mr.  Spooner  was  a  deacon;  for  fifty-two 
years,  during  the  fluctuations  of  party  in  a  period  which  in- 
cluded both  our  wars  with  Great  Britsdn,  he  was  annually 
elected  town-clerk;  he  was  also  successhrely  a  legislator, 
one  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.    In  1817,  at  the  celebration  of  "  Forefathers' 
Day"  (or  the  "Landing"),  he,  according  to  his  usual  prac- 
tice, "deaconed"  the  hynm,  "Hail,  Pilgrim  hathcrs  of  our 
Race !"  and  while  the  audience  sang  it  to  its  prescribed  tune 
"Old  Hundred,"  the  Deacon's  rapt  expression,  as  in  the 
wig  and  apparel  of  his  bygone  generation  he  executed  his 
ancient  function,  added  much  to  the  impressfveness  of  the 
service.   The  orator.  Rev.  Horace  Ilollcy,  in  a  tribute  to 
him,  said:  *'Our  venerable  friend  knew  and  conversed  with 
Elder  Faunce,  who  personally  knew  the  first  settlers.  So 
Polycarp  conversed  with  Saint  John,  the  beloved  disciple." 
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Three  months  from  that  day  the  good  Deacon,  b  hit  eighty- 
third  year,  had  rejoined  Elder  Faunce.  Thus  ag^n  have  two 
interlinked  lives  connected  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  with  the  elder 
readers  of  tiiese  pages. 


Nathaniel  Morton  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  his 
fadier  died.*  Bradford  is  said  to  have  taken  him  into  his 
family  and  trained  him  with  the  other  fatherless  lads  there. 
Morton  was  secretary  of  the  Colony  from  1645  till  his  death 
in  1685,  and  for  the  last  few  years  was  also  town-clerk.  The 
records  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  Plymouth  church  arc  very 
valuable  from  his  faithful  and  loving  labor.  In  1G46  the 
commi.ssioners  urged  the  Colonies  to  cause  their  several  his- 
tories to  be  written  while  the  *'  first  comers  "  were  accessible. 
Nothing  was  done,  and  in  1656  the  request  was  more  ur- 
gently repeated.  In  1667  Plymouth  made  the  first  response, 
by  asking  her  towns  to  contribute  towards  printing  such  a 
book,  which  Morton  seems  to  have  already  prepared.  In 
1668  the  Court  voted  £2$  to  Printer  Green,  of  Cambridge, 
if  he  would  do  the  work  "as  cheap  as  the  other."  In  1669 
the  Court  generously  gave  Green  a  barrel  of  beef  over  bis 
duo  from  his  '*  comijl.iint  of  a  hanl  bargain." 

Of  the  high  regard  in  which  Morton's  "  Memorial  "  was 
once  held,  and  of  its  slight  present  value,  mention  has  been 
made.*  It  closes  its  record  with  1668;  but  after  1646.  when 
Bradford's  History  was  broken  off,  the  "  Memorial "  has  litUe 
matter  of  historical  interest,  except  its  veiy  incomplete  obitu- 
aries of  Winslow,  Standish,  and  Bradford.  On  the  rcdi»> 
covery  of  Bradford's  History,  the  *'  Memorial "  was  found  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  a  feeble  compilation  of  extracts,  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  that  work  with  little  system 
or  purpose,  and  with  exceedingly  slight  beueht  from  any 

i  Sm  pace  9]%.  *  See  Preiace^  pite*  vi,  svii. 
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personal  knowlcdf^^e  of  Morton's.  He  might  have  written  it 
just  as  well  if  he  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  or  seen  a 
Pilgrim.  How  the  writer  of  his  excellent  records  could  have 
satisfied  himself  with  such  a  mechanical  and  meagre  history 
is  a  ptuzle. 

The  very  worthy  Secretaiy  died  at  his  home  by  Wellings- 
ley  Broolc,  Plymouth,  in  1685,  aged  about  seventy-two.  His 

six  children  were  all  daughters ;  and  the  many  representatives 

of  the  family  name  have  nearly  all  descended  from  his  young- 
est brother  ICphraim,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
"  Anne  "  during  the  passage  of  his  parents  to  this  country. 

CAPTAIN  WILUAM  PBIRCB  (m  PBIRSE). 

Captain  Fcirce  and  Massasoit  were  such  warm  friends  to 
Winslow  and  Bradford  diat  they  deserve  mention  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  Pcirce  is  first  noticed  in  1623,  when  he  was 
master  of  the  "  Paragon,"  the  treacherous  owner  of  which 

ship,  John  Pcirce,  is  said  to  have  been  his  brother,  the  occa- 
sionally different  spelling  of  the  name  being  fanciful.  In 
1623  Captain  I'eirce  br«>ught  over  to  Plymouth  the  "  Anne," 
with  her  noteworthy  company.  In  1624  he  came  in  the 
"Charity,"  convcyint:  Winslow,  with  the  first  cattle.  In  1621; 
he  was  at  Plymouth  in  the  "  Jacob,"  again  bringing  Winslow, 
with  cattle. 

In  1629  he  commanded  the  renowned  '*  Mayflower,"  and  in 
her  took  a  company  from  Holland  as  for  as  the  Bay,  on  their 
way  to  Plymouth ;  and  the  next  year,  in  the  "  Lion,"  he  came 
over  in  Winthrop's  fleet.  Owing  to  the  destitution  at  the 
liay,  he  was  hurried  back  for  provisions;  with  which  he  re- 
turned, November  12,  just  as  the  crisis  of  the  famine  had 
arrived.  He  also  brought  si.xty  passengers,  inciiuling  Roger 
and  Mary  Williams.  Late  in  1631  he  came  over  again  in  the 
"  Li6n ;  "  and  with  him  John  Eliot  and  Governor  Winthrop's 
wife.  In  1633  he  sailed  once  more  to  Boston  in  the  "  Lion ; " 
but  after  canying  Winthrop  to  Weymouth,  lost  h»  ship  on 
the  Virginia  coast.   In  1634  he  was  gathering  Oldham's  com 
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in  the  "  Rebecca  "  and  taking  observations  in  the  "  Narragan- 
set  ;  "  and  the  next  year  he  was  first  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
then  later  in  the  ice,  rescuing  refugees  from  the  C(junecticut 
valley  and  returning  them  to  Huston.    In  1636,  with  the  fine 
new  ship  "  Desire"  (120  tons),  built  for  him  at  Marblehcad, 
he  went  with  Eodkottfs  Ibree  to  Block  Islancl.  In  1637  be 
carried  supplies  from  Boston  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Pequod 
War,  and  acted  as  tender.   In  1638  he  sailed  between  Boston 
and  the  West  Intlics;  and  it  is  sad  to  relate  that,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  times,  he  took  out  several  Pequod  prisoners 
as  bondmen,  and  brought  back  a  few  negro  slaves,  though 
even  then  some  leading  citizens  contlemned  this  traffic.  At 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  presented  Winthrop  with  what  the 
latter  calls  an  aligarto,  —  an  animal  which  much  interested  the 
grave  Bostonians.   In  1638  he  cleared  the  "  Desire"  from  Lon- 
don, widi  passengers  for  Boston,  Ae  English  officers  writii^f 
his  name  ** Piers;"  from  Boston  he  kept  on  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  1639  he  sailed  the  **  Desire"  from  Boston  to  the 
Thames  in  twenty-three  days, — a  passage  which  would  even 
now  reflect  much  credit  on  such  a  craft  and  its  captain.^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  Peirce's  Almanac  for  1639  was  the 
first  thing  in  book  form  printed  in  the  ]\nglish  Colonies.  In 
1641  he  carried  a  company  of  dissenters  to  settle  in  the  West 
Indies;  but  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  turned 
back  with  his  passengers,  and  put  in  at  New  Providence,  to 
bring  away  a  congregation  living  there.  Though  finding  the 
Spaniards  already  in  possession,  he  stood  gallantly  in,  hoping 
to  rescue  his  countiyroen.  When  tiie  enemy  opened  upon 
him  with  cannon,  he  sent  his  people  into  the  hold  for  safety, 
retaining  on  deck  but  one  man  to  aid  in  working  the  ship. 
While  lying  in  the  caboose  watching  the  sails,  the  captain 
and  this  sailor  were  fatally  wounded  by  the  same  shot.  The 
**  Desire "  was  then  headed  for  home  \  her  noble  master 

1  Thomas  Graves  was  also  a  famous  Boston  navigator  of  that  era.  making 
the  trip  to  England  and  luck  annually  for  a  long  period.     He  commanded  the 
Pianuiiim  "  in  ifijo;  the  **  Ivlicabcth  iiunadvcMure **  in  1633:  tlic  **  Kcfonnar 
tiM**  in  1634 ;  awl  in  164*  he  was  aailinc  the  CoionHniilt  ship  "Trial." 
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finding  a  fitting  grave  in  the  blue  sea  upon  which  so  much  of 
his  life  h.id  been  spent.  His  death  was  much  lamented  in 
the  two  Colonies  which  had  so  long  known  him  as  a  skilful 
navigator  and  a  Christian  gentleman.^ 

MASSASOIT. 

This  worthy  chieftain  eariy  changed  his  name.  — probably 
on  the  birtii  of  his  heir-apparent;  for  the  savages  had  a  cus- 
tom of  so  doing  at  any  notable  event   His  earlier  name  was 

spoken  in  four  syllables,  with  the  accent  apparently  on  the 
third;  thus,  in  several  of  its  forms:  Mas-s.vw-it,  Mas-sa-j<?- 

yct,  Mn«;-sa-j(7-yt,  or  Mas-sa-5<>7f-at.  He  next  called  himself 
Ossamctjuiit,  which  the  Knglish  wrote  with  the  usual  varia- 
tions, Assamequin  being  the  most  common.  He  does  not 
sccni  to  have  been  known  to  the  Bay  Colony  at  all  as 
Massasoit 

In  the  friendship  of  the  whites,  Massasoit  found  his  only 
protection  from  the  Narragansets,  and  the  trading-house  at 
Sowams  was  a  stronghold  for  him.  Miantonomo,  when  justly 
executed  by  Uncas  in  1643,  was  violently  holding  some  of 

Massasoit's  lands,  which  Plymouth  caused  to  be  restored. 
In  1639  Massasoit,  with  his  heir  (Alexander),  visited  the 
General  Court  at  Plymouth  ;  and  they  solemnly  confirmed 
the  league  made  in  1621,  as  also  did  the  Court.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  while  at  the  first  the  English  had  absurdly  applied 
to  this  chief  die  title  of  king,  they  soon  came  to  call  him  only 
'*  sachem/'  or,  more  properly,  "  grand-sachem."  (It  is  a 
travesty  to  term  his  second  son  King  Philip,  as  is  so  com- 
monly done;  the  authorities  of  his  time  all  mention  him  as 
"  Sachem  Philip.") 

Good  Massasoit's  rcipn  continued  uneventfully  until  his 
death,  at  an  advanced  ap;e,  in  the  spring  of  1660.  His  two 
sons,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Plymotith  Court,  solicited 

*  Master  reirce  kit  a  brother,  Captain  Michael  Peirce,  who  in  1676  fell  into 
B  Namgansel  iimbmh  and  was  killed,  with  fiMily  all  his  fine  Sdttnte  eiNnpany. 

lie  w.i^  .*»  liberal  and  m.Tnly  citizen  of  that  town.  Fmm  to  1671  a  William 
Fcirce.  reirse,  or  Pierce,  as  writers  chose  to  spell  it,  was  a  shipmaster  between 
BoMon  and  Englmd.  WuheaionoCthefifit  WilHan? 
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that  body  to  give  them  ICnglish  names.  The  elder  brother 
had  been  called  Mooaniim  and  Wamsutta  ;  the  other  had 
first  been  Pomartarkim,  and  then  Metacom.  The  Court  now 
named  them  Alcxandcr-Pokanoket  and  Philip,  after  the  great 
kings  of  Macedon. 

With  all  Massasoit's  firiendship  for  the  English,  be  ever 
repelled  Christiaiitty ;  and  in  his  later  years,  while  selliag  the 
land  where  Swansea  now  stands,  he  earaestly  desired  to  insert 
in  tiic  deed  a  prohibition  of  efforts  to  convert  the  natives 
there.  His  sons  shared  his  feelings;  and  Philip,  while  at 
peace  with  the  whites,  answered  even  Eliot's  exhortations 
with  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  Gospel.  So  Uncas,  the 
steadfast  ally  of  the  w  lutes,  always  resisted  the  conversion  of 
his  people.  And  the  Narraganset  chiefs,  while  carrying  their 
regard  for  Roger  Williams  to  the  extent  of  patiently  listening 
to  his  wearisome  monthly  sermons,  took  care  that  he  should 
not  make  any  prosdjrtes  among  their  subjects;  for  when  the 
praying  Indians  sought  the  precincts  of  civilhation,  the  sa- 
chem could  exact  no  more  tribute  or  service  from  them,  and 
tiie  powahs  saw  that  their  craft  was  in  danger.  H<»ice  Alex- 
ander—  who  survived  his  accession  but  two  years  —  and  his 
successor,  Philip,  brooded  over  the  decay  of  their  pow  er  and 
their  system  of  religion  until  they  allowed  themselves  to  be- 
come hostile  and  treacherous  to  the  protectors  who  had  so 
long  stood  between  them  and  Narraganset  bondage. 

OTHER  DEATHS. 

Of  the  forty-one  signers  of  the  Compact,  only  nineteen  sur- 
vived the  Colony's  first  year;  but  five  of  these  outlived  Brad- 
ford. One  was  AUerton,  who  long  before  had  departed  in 
dishonor.  The  others  were  Ilowland,  Alden,  Cooke,  Soule, 
and  Doty;  of  whom  the  first  two  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Francis  Cooke  had  "  expended  a  consiilerable  estate  "  in 
promoting  the  Colony.  He  died  in  i66j,  a^^ed  about  eighty- 
one,  at  which  time  he  had  for  years  been  a  great-grandfather; 
yet  Hester,  his  French  Walloon  wife,  survived  him.  His  son 
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John,  a  boy  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  was  ten  times  a  deputy  from 
riymouth,  and  tnany  years  a  deacon ;  htit  in  the  (Jnaker 
troubles  w.xs  excommunicated,  —  probably  for  juinin^  Isaac 
Robinson's  opposition  to  the  prescriptive  laws  of  the  Prence 
era.  John  was  a  pioneer  in  tlie  LakeviUe  region;  and  in 
1676  joined  in  resettling  Dartmouth.  He  then  connected 
hunsdf  with  Obadiah  Holmes'  Baptist  Church  at  Newport, 
and  is  said  to  have  preached  at  Dartmouth.  His  Baptist 
•  connection  did  not  prevent  his  frequent  election  to  the  Vlyui' 
outh  Genera!  Court  as  deputy  from  Dartmouth.  He  was 
livin^T  in  1694,  when  he  was  the  only  surviving  male  passenger 
by  the  "  Mayflower."  » 

George  Soule  died  in  1680.  He  was  a  pioneer  at  Dux- 
tniiy,  from  which  town  for  five  years  he  was  a  deputy.  He 
early  married  Maty  Bucket  (Beckct),  of  the  *'  Anne,"  who 
died  in  1677,  leaving  a  large  fiunily,  through  which  the  name 
has  descended. 

Edward  DoTEY,  who  died  before  Bradford,  is  the  only 
signer  to  be  now  accounted  for.  He  married  Faith  Clark, 
whose  father,  Thurston  Clark,  was  frozen  to  death,  December, 
1661,  while  on  his  way  by  land  from  I'lymoutli  to  Duxbury. 
The  family  is  most  creditably  repiesented  as  Doten  in  ri\'m- 
outh,  and  elsewhere  as  Uotcy,  Doty,  and  Doughty.  Edward 
died  in  1655,  leaving  £14/0,  His  son,  Edward,  Jr.,  who  had 
married  Sarah,  sister  of  Elder  Faunce,  was  drowned,  with  hb 
own  son,  John,  in  1663.  while  sailing  from  Plymouth  for  Bos- 
ton. The  senior  Dotey  was  a  thrifty,  active  citizen ;  but  his 
public  service  was  mainly  in  the  court,  where  he  often  ap- 
peared as  plaintiff,  defendant,  juror,  or  prisoner.  It  is  due  to 
him  to  add  that  his  presence  in  the  latter  tvic  was  solely  for 
assaults  with  fist  or  tongue ;  as  the  pugnacity  which  led  him 
into  the  Colony's  early  and  only  duel  remained  with  him,  and 
caused  his  arraignment  so  late  as  165 1.  His  sons  inherited 
something  of  his  affinity  for  the  court-room,  and,  like  him, 
were  energetic,  useful  citizens.  Especially  was  he  honored 
by  his  grcat-grcat-grandson,  James  Otis,  the  eminent  patriot 
1  Bradtord'h  IIist,45s:  4  Man.  Hist.  ColU  vHi.  351. 
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For  Dotey  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  surprising  amount 
of  litigation  in  tlic  Colony,  although  from  such  a  population 
one  would  rather  expect  arbitrations  and  boards  of  concilia- 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  Elder  Brewster,  there  was  hardly 
a  dtisen  of  note  who  was  not  at  some  time  a  party  before  the 
court  It  is  a  curious  fact  tbat  among  the  rarest  of  litigants 
was  Myles  Standish,  who  appeared  only  twice  on  his  own 
account,  —  once  in  1641,  when  his  dog  was  killed  by  John 
Rowe  (whom  he  made  pay  £2) ;  and  the  other  case  in  1649, 
when  his  sheep  had  been  worried  by  the  dog  of  Benjamin 
Eaton  (who  paid  30J,).  Save  as  the  old  soldier  resented 
cruelty  to  his  animals,  he  set  a  rare  example  of  peace. 

Thus  of  the  '*  Mayflower's"  forty-one  men,  there  were  but 
four  to  follow  Bradford  to  his  grave ;  of  the  eighteen  matrons, 
doubtless  Mrs*  Susanna  Winslow  was  the  only  survivor;  but 
of  the  children  and  youths,  there  may  have  been  some  fifteen. 
At  the  close  of  1679,  twelve  of  **  the  old  stock"  were  Ihrang 
(via.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden,  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs.  Howland, 
George  Soule,  Giles  Hopkins,  John  Cooke,  Resolved  White, 
Henry  Sampson,  Samuel  I-'ullcr,  second,  Samuel  Eaton, 
Mary  Allerton-Cushnian).  In  1690  only  Cooke,  White,  and 
Mrs.  Cushman  remained;  and  in  1699  the  death  of  the  last 
forever  closed  this  sacred  roll. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


GOVERNOR  FRENCE.— THE  QUAKER  TROUBLES. 

THOMAS  PRENCE,  son  of  Thomas  of  Lcchdalc, 
Gloucestershire,  early  became  a  leader.  In  1624  he 
married  Patience  Brewster;  she  dying  in  1634,  he  next  year 
married  Mary,  dnuKhtcr  of  William  Collier,  the  riciicst  man 
in  the  Colony;  in  1662  his  third  marriage  was  with  the  widow 
of  Samuel  Freeman.  As  his  only  son  died  young,  the 
Governor  did  not  transmit  his  name ;  but  through  his  seven 
danghters  his  posterity  is  lai^,  under  the  names  of  Freeman.* 
Howland,  Tracy,  Barker,  Mayo,  Snow,  Howes,  and  others. 
He  was  earty  at  Duxbury,  and  a  pioneer  at  Eastham.  He 
was  governor  in  1634  and  1638,  and  from  Bradford's  death 
to  his  own  (1657  to  1673).  He  was  an  assistant  at  least 
t\vcnty-two  years  ;  a  commissioner,  thirteen ;  and  Colonial 
treasurer  in  1637.  ^^^^  various  special  trusts,  civil 

and  military. 

In  1654,  the  English  Government  having  ordered  that 
Plymoutli  extend  her  authority  over  all  the  settlers  on  Hie 
lower  Kennebec,  the  Colony  deputed  Frence,  who  assembled 
the  settlers  at  Merry-meeting  Bay,  near  the  Kennebec's 

mouth.  Sixteen  planters  having  readily  sworn  fidelity  to 
England,  and  also  to  New  Plymouth,  proceeded  to  choose 

Mr.  Thomas  Purchase  as  their  magistrate, — a  choice  which 
Prcncc  confirmed.    (See  Chapter  XXXIX.)    A  few  simple 
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laws  were  agrood  upon,  but  grave  ofienccs  were  to  be  tried  at 

Plymouth.  Thomas  Southworth,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  Plymouth  trading-liousc,  higher  up  the  river,  was  also 
made  a  magistrate,  and  was  to  co-operate  with  Purchase. 
Prance's  mission  was  then  ended,  and  the  Pilgrim  Republic 
had  reached  the  dignity  of  holding  a  colony. 

In  163S  Plymouth  leased  her  Kennebec  trade  for  one  sixth 
its  profits,  and  from  tiib  rent  built  her  first  prison  ( 1 639-4 1  )• 
In  1651  a  new  lease  was  made  for  diree  3rears,  at  £$0  a  year; 
and  again,  in  1654,  for  seven  years,  at  £$$  a  year.  In  1661 
she  sold  the  entire  territory  for  ^^4001.  The  purchasers,  by 
calling  themselves  the  Plymouth  Company,  have  misled  some 
writers,  for  from  the  time  of  this  sale  neither  Plymouth  nor 
ail)'  of  her  peijple  had  any  connection  with  the  region.  (It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  deed  did  not  pass  until  1665,  and  was 
not  recorded  until  17 19.) 

The  records  so  for  depart  from  their  usual  course  as  to 
notice  Pence's  appearance,  saying:—- 

"He  was  excellently  qualified  for  the  office  of  governor.  He  had 
a  coontenance  full  of  majesty,  and  therein,  as  well  as  otherwise,  was  a 
tenor  to  evit-doen.** 

Prcncc  was  just  the  man,  as  to  dignity,  wealth,  antl  ortho- 
dox  zeal,  to  be  cordially  received  by  the  leaders  at  the  Bay, 
and  by  the  Colonial  Commissioners,  who  represented  the 
dominant  bigotry  of  the  younger  and  greater  Colonic^!.  His 
father*in-Iaw,  Collier,  was  an  apostle  of  tiie  same  school. 
Under  these  influences  Prcnce  became  yet  more  rigid  and 
harsh.  With  a  gentle  but  steady  pressure  in  the  opposite 
direction,  his  record  must  have  been  more  pleasant  to  review. 
Still,  it  is  no  small  thing  in  his  fovor  that  in  the  uneasy  year 
of  Bradford's  death  Prcnce  was  chosen  governor  by  a  unani- 
mous ballot;  and  when,  in  1663,  he  moved  from  luistham  to 
Plymouth,  that  Colony  established  for  him  a  yearly  salary  of 
£$0,  and  provided  him  with  an  official  dwelling. 

Prcnce  had  no  sooner  assumed  Bradford's  duties  than  he 
was  confronted  by  a  set  of  frmatics  who  forced  their  vny 


1657.]  FRBHZIES  OP  THB  QUAKERS.  4/9 

into  the  Colony  on  a  crusade  aj^ainst  both  Gnvcrnnicnt  and 
Cluirclt.  Tljcir  methods  at  IMyniouth  arc  not  described, 
but  must  have  been  similar  to  those  practised  at  tlie  Bay, 
whete  the  same  sealots  inttilted  the  magistrates  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  bench,  disturbed  tiie  public  worship  with 
grotesque  violence,  and  clamored  down  the  preachers  with 
vociferous  abuse.  Somewhat  later  in  the  controversy  a  Bos- 
ton preacher,  while  conducting  service,  was  covered  with  a 
shower  of  broken  glass  from  two  bottles  dashed  together 
before  him,  to  illustrate  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
wicked;  at  Newbury,  a  chaste  woman  walked  up  the  aisle 
in  perfect  nudity,  during  public  worship,  to  illustrate  the  spir- 
itual nakedness  of  the  times,  and  one  modest  maiden  walked 
the  Salem  streets  in  like  condition;  a  troop  of  females  in 
sackcloth,  with  hair  dishevelled  and  feces  mottled  with  lamp- 
black, rushed  shrieking  through  the  Old  South  congregation 
in  Boston,  throwing  delicate  women  into  convulsions;  in  one 
case  a  child  was  forcibly  rescued  from  its  father,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord.  These  latter  forms  of  the 
mania  do  not  seem  to  have  been  exhibited  in  Plymouth,  but 
they  illustrate  the  fanaticism  of  the  new  movement.  In  all 
directions,  however,  worship  was  interrupted,  the  rights  of 
the  majority  were  contemptuously  violated,  and  wliat  the 
people  most  honored  and  what  they  hchi  most  sacred  were 
treated  with  *'  all  forms  of  disrespect"  * 

These  intruders,  whom  tfie  worhl  called  **  Quakers,"  were 
of  those  enthusiasts  whom  George  Fox,  in  a  mission  of  ten 
years,  had  gathered  from  the  ruder  classes  of  England. 
Through  successive  generations  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
furnished  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  exemplars  of 
humanity  and  philanthropy  in  every  phase;  and  though  dis- 
owning the  name  of  "  Quaker,"  have  made  it  truly  honor- 
able on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Between  them  and  the 
fanatical  pioneers  in  question  the  student  finds  little  resem- 
blance b^nd  the  unacknowledged  name.  The  first-comers 
were  vague  as  to  their  own  laith,  which  was  not  formulated 

>  Mlni^illst 
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until  several  years  later.  They  came,  as  doctrinal  Nihilists, 
to  destroy  rather  than  to  build.  They  were  not  seeking  a 
place  where  they  might  worship  God  as  they  Uiought  proper 
but  their  chief  miMioii  was  to  prevent  the  Colooiiti  from 
worshipping  after  their  own  way  hi  their  own  asaemUies. 
They  came,  not  to  find  a  home,  hut  to  molest  the  homes  al- 
ready established.  New  Hymoudi  was  a  private  domain, 
held  by  a  copartnership  of  citisens  who  uiterfercd  with  the 
faith  and  practice  of  no  people  outside  their  borders,  and 
demanded  a  like  exemption  for  themselves.  Strangers  had 
no  more  right  to  thrust  themselves  into  this  private  territory 
than  into  any  demesne  in  England.  A  visitor  wlio  did  not 
like  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Colony  was  not  unreason- 
ably expected  to  pass  on  to  some  place  more  congenial  to 
himself.  Least  of  all,  had  non-residents  a  daim  to  invade 
the  Colony  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  brealdng-down  fta 
cherished  institutions. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  promptly  urged  sharp 
measures  of  repression.  In  1657  they  sent  Rhode  Island  an 
arrogant  letter,  complaining  that  she  made  herself  a  harbor 
for  the  Quaker  emissaries,  who  thence  sallied  forth  to  dis- 
turb the  other  Colonies ;  and  their  exclusion  was  requested 
in  terms  which  poorly  disguised  a  threat.  Rhode  Island  had 
no  connection  with  the  Confederacy  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  was  a  regularly  chartered,  independent  Colony.  So 
while  Prence  signed  this  impertinent  letter  as  one  of  Ply- 
mouth's members,  his  colleague,  James  Cudworth,  reiiised. 

Governor  Arnold,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  a  very  temperate 
reply.  They  had  no  law,  he  said,  against  any  one's  setting 
forth  his  religious  fancies,  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to 
words;  he  himself  considered  the  course  of  the  Quakers 
dangerous  to  the  Government,  and  he  should  advise  his 
General  Court  to  pass  laws  against  them.  (Roger  Williams 
was  bitter  against  the  Quakers,  being  denounced  by  Fox 
himself  as  **  lying  and  slanderous.**  Gorton  also  became 
veiy  hostile  to  them.)  Yet,  whatever  Arnold  may  have 
recommended  to  his  Cour^  dwir  fiill  toleration  there  was 
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never  impaired.  Governor  Arnold  further  remarked  of  Uie 
Quakers,  — 

"  They  begin  to  loath  this  place  for  that  they  are  not  opposed  bf 
the  civil  authority,  but  with  all  patience  and  meekness  arc  suffered  to 
say  over  their  pretended  revelations  and  admonitions ;  nor  are  they 
like  or  able  to  gain  many  here  to  their  way.  Surely,  we  find  that 
ikey  de^M  ta  Ar  ptrumki  \gf  dfil  pmrar;  md  wliw  they  ne  mi, 
they  are  like  to  gun  moie  adbeients  by  the  conceit  of  their  patient 
mffimnp  than  by  conaent  to  Ihdr  pemkioaa  aiTingk" 

Happy  for  the  Commissioners  had  they  taken  a  lesson 
from  this  wise  ruler  1  But,  alas!  the  next  year  they  urged 
a  law  punishing  with  death  stich  Quakers  as  should  return 
after  two  banishments,  tmlesB  fbey  would  recant  their  "devil- 
ish tenets;"  and  all  the  Conrederated  Colonies  complied. 
Cudworth  had,  for  hu  leniency,  been  supplanted  by  Josiah 
Winslow,  who  assented  to  this  action,  although  the  contrary 
is  often  stated.*  This  law,  liowevcr,  was  enforced  in  Massa« 
chusetts  alone.  No  one  had  even  dreamed  that  the  intruding 
zealots  would  defy  the  gallows.  Banishment  under  penalty  of 
death  was  a  common  punishment  in  England,  and  had  been 
applied  to  the  Separatists.  There  were  several  cases  of  it  in 
the  Colonics,  and  it  had  proved  so  cfBcacioua  that  no  one 
had  returned  to  brave  its  penalty.  That  the  Quakers  did  so 
was  a  result  which  astounded  the  law-maken,  and  made 
them  fanatics  in  their  turn.  By  a  majority  of  only  one  vote, 
at  Boston  the  law  was  carried  out.  Still,  ail  that  was  re- 
quired was  the  absence  of  the  intruders;  in  prison  and  on 
the  gallows  they  were  urged  and  besought  to  accept  a  par- 
don on  llic  sole  condition  of  going  away.  Strange  that  the 
moiety  of  the  rulers  at  the  Bay  did  not  see  the  futility  of 
martyrdom  as  against  such  enthusiasm  1  Similar  laws  were 
made  by  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  by  the  Episcopalians 
of  Virginia.  New  Hampshire  aoourged  the  Quakers  from 

1  Baylies  credits  Winslow  with  rcfnsiqg  Us  anail  to  tUt  vote,  ss  Codwoith 
had  to  llitt  of  the  previous  year;  bat  the  itodna  wBl  i«fnafi%  ted  Wiadv*^ 
MOM  slgMd  is  a  bold  hiad  tofrtlier  with  Vk«Me%. 
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her  towns;  while  fai  England,  not  the  gallows,  but  the  more 
terrible  deadi-penalty  of  her  pestilential  jails,  ended  the  lives 
of  many  hundreds,  and  the  brutality  of  mobs  murdered  a 
score  to  every  om  who  suffered  in  New  England.    In  Eng* 

lantl  the  people  looked  on  approvingly,  hut  even  in  Boston, 
public  sentiment  was  sucli  that  a  heavy  military  guard  was 
required  at  her  four  executions  to  overawe  the  citizens. 
Thank  God,  no  Quaker  was  put  to  dcatli  in  the  riigriin 
Republic!  • 

The  first  case  in  Plymooth  was  in  March,  1657,  when 
Nicholas  Upsall  came  in  from  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
promptly  carried  bade    Several  weeks  later,  Humphiey 

Norton  appeared,  and  he  also  was  carried  to  the  Rhode 
Island  frontier  and  set  free.  In  June,  1658,  while  the  Gen- 
eral Court  was  sitting,  Norton  re-appeared,  and  with  him 
came  John  Rouse. ^  Brought  before  the  court,  they  sliowcd 
themselves  skilful  in  invective  and  the  art  of  irritation. 
Christopher  Winter  filed  written  charges  against  them,  based 
on  what  they  had  said ;  as  they  denied  his  statements,  they 
were  given  time  to  review  his  paper  and  make  a  counter- 
statement,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  decided 
Wuiter's  charges  justified.  In  these  hearings  Norton  was 
especially  abusive  towards  Governor  Prence,  who  was  pre- 
siding over  the  court,  and  whom  he  continually  interrupted 
with  such  remarks  as,  "Thou  liist ;  "  "  Thomas,  thou  art  a 
malicious  man ;  "  "  Thy  ciaiuuruus  tongue  1  regard  iio  more 

>  The  return  of  banished  Quakers  continued  to  be  a  felony  in  Virginia  long 
after  it  no  lunger  was  so  in  New  Kngland.  Nor  can  New  York  consistently 
criticise  our  ancestors,  lor  sbc  was  cscluUing  Kontan  Caibulic  priests,  under 
penalty  of  death,  nort  thati »  eentwry  later  ( 1774).  Even  tolerant  Rhode  Island 
is  hardly  entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone,  for  she  early  cnattcci  a  law  for  the 
exclusion  of  "  Catholiis."  Maryland  and  Virginia  lung  made  Uitiiarianism  a 
capital  crime.  New  ilampsbire  penecnled  Qoaken,  but  not  on  a  large  scale. 

In  i66j  the  cntistnMcs  of  Hover,  Hampton,  and  Salistuiry  whi])|>i(1  three  Qunker 
women  ten  stripes  in  each  (own,  and  the  victims  WVre  then  released  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Walter  Barefoot. 

*  In  DuzUiry  then  lived  a  John  Rouse,  whose  name  is  borne  by  Rouse's 
Hummock,  where  the  French  iclcgraph-cabte  lands;  but  be  was  hardly  a  Quaker, 
for  in  16S2  his  wuluw,  Anice  Taybody,  I  c  jucatlMd  the  gtm,  aWOfd,  and  bell 
**  which  he  used  to  wear,"  to  Samuel  Cornish. 
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than  fhe  dust  beneatii  my  feet; "  "Thott  art  like  a  acoldiog 
worn  nil!   Thoit  prntcst*  and  derideat  mc,"  etc.  Rouse  ably 

seconded  his  lliicnt  comrade. 

The  Court  seems  to  have  been  puzzled  as  to  the  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  these  fearless  assailants.  Finally,  when  the 
prisoners  denounced  the  Court  as  without  legal  authority, 
and  claimed  to  be  answerable  only  to  England,  they  were 
mndered  to  take  die  oath  of  fidelity  to  England,  which  the 
law  then  required  of  every  man,  citizen,  or  stranger.  Refus- 
ing, the  pair  were  ordered  to  comply  or  be  whipped  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  It  is  not  stated  that  they  alleged  any  scruple 
as  to  an  oath ;  but  such  a  threat  would  in  no  event  be  likely 
to  extort  comjiliancc  from  those  who  "delight  to  be  perse- 
cuted," as  Arnold  had  said.  They  practically  defied  the 
Court  to  do  its  worst,  and  put  it  where  it  must  surrender  to 
them,  or,  by  whipping  tliem  in  public,  create  a  sympathy 
for  Quakerism. 

The  whipping  took  place,  and  the  marshal  next  demanded 
the  jail-fees,  which  were  then  collected  of  all  prisoners  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  mother-country  on  their  discharge.*  This 
exaction  was  very  reasonably  refused ;  but  after  a  few  days 
in  jail  the  strangers  yielded  to  it,  and  g»iing  their  way,  mo- 
lested I'lj'moiilh  110  more.  The  next  week  Norton,  then  in 
Rhode  Islaiul,  wrote  a  letter  to  I'rrnce,  prophcsj  in^  for  him 
the  direst  personal  calamities,  and  adding.  '*  In  that  day  and 
hour  thou  shalt  know  to  thy  grief  that  prophets  of  the  Lord 
God  are  we,  and  the  God  of  vengeance  is  our  God."  He 
also  wrote  to  Alden  a  curious  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
ridicule,  beseeching  him  to  resume  his  former  tolerant  spirit. 
*'  In  love  this  is  written,"  said  Norton ;  but  in  another  sen- 
tence he  begs  Alden  not  to  be  "  a  self-conceited  fool "  be- 
cause called  a  magistrate;  and  in  the  postscript  he  adds  a 
charge  of  corruption. 

*  Thc^c  fees  were  iwaally  2s.<jJ.  for  the  committal,  and  is.  M.  for  the  dischari;^ 
They  were  for  the  sap|)ort  of  the  jail-keeper.  Whether  a  fee  for  adnlniMerhlg 
the  lash  «M  added,  doe*  not  appm,  bol  one  «u  provided  for  hf  oontcia|iorMj 
law. 
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The  same  year  (1658)  Flymoufh  was  visited  by  John 
Copeland  and  William  Braind,  who,  for  insulting  the  magis- 
trates on  the  bench,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  Colony  within 
forty-eight  hours,  under  penalty  of  a  whipping  if  they  should 
come  back.  They  went;  but  six  days  later  returned,  and  were 
finally  wlii[)pctl  for  contempt  of  court.  Not  long  after  Wil- 
liam LedJra  and  Tctcr  Pierson,  who  had  just  come  to  Rhode 
Island  from  Barbadoes,  made  their  way  to  Plymouth.  They 
were  kept  in  jail,  as  they  refused  to  accept  their  liberty  and 
depart;  but  after  sevend  months,  finding  no  chance  to  make 
proselytes,  or  to  interfere  with  what  they  termed  the  "  idol- 
worship"  of  the  "  stccplc-house,"  consented  to  depart  in 
peace.  Next  came  Wenlock  Christison,  who  with  much 
patient  entreaty  was  persuaded  to  retire,  but  quickly  felt 
moved  to  return  and  "bear  testimony,"  He  was  charged 
with  behaving  "with  great  insolence,"  and  was  "laid  neck 
and  heels."  On  his  release  he  stayed-by  and  renewed  his 
oflfensive  acts,  until  he  was  whipped  and  carried  out  of  the 
Colony.  In  1659  Mary  Dyer  appeared;  but  she  was 
prompdy  letumed  to  her  dktressed  husband,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  costs  collected  of  Thomas 
Greenleaf,  who  had  brought  her  in  a  boat  by  way  of  Mano- 
met.  Ill  1661  William  Reap  and  Peter  Picrson  made  a 
foray  from  Rhode  Island,  and  were  very  defiant,  but  con- 
cluded to  obey  an  order  to  leave  the  Colony  the  next  morn- 
ing, while  their  guide,  John  Coxhall,  forfeited  his  horse  for 
having  brought  in  "  foreign  Quakers."  ^ 

1  While  Norton  and  Rouse  were  in  prison,  ChliltaplKr  Holder  was  actively 
proselyting  at  Sandwich,  but  avoided  the  ca)>ital.  He  was  frc^h  front  Virginia 
with  William  Robinson,  recently  in  prison  there,  who  had  written  to  George 
Fox  that  the  Lord  had  laid  on  him  to  test  **  lloston's  bloody  laws,"  and  that 
Stevenson  and  himself  were  determined  to  prove  personally  "if  the  power  be  in 
thefar  haadl  to  take  our  lives  from  us."  —  4  A/au.  Hist.  Coil.,  ix.  15S.  That  is, 
they  were  gdng  to  IkMton  to  see  whether  or  not  tbcy  oouU  Uave  the  law*  wilk 
bni'iiiiit  V,  and  were  fearkesly  staking  their  Hvet  00  the  rewit  Thb  was  Cu«ti> 

Cism  raider  than  inU~.ii  in.ii  \  /cal. 

Robinson  and  Stevenson  were  two  o{  the  four  hanged  from  the  great  elm  on 
Boeton  Common.  Down  to  the  last  moineM  dwy  were  entreated  to  accept  • 

pardi>n,  wiili  the  Cdnilintm  nf  KminL;  the  Colony,  but  calmly  refused  Afrs. 
Dyer  liad  been  led  out  with  them  under  a  heavy  military  guard,  fur  fear  of  a 
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Thit8»  besides  some  ten  cases  of  enforced  departure,  five  of 
the  strangers  had  been  whipped,  not  for  dieir  beliefs  but 
for  distuibnnccs  and  contempt  of  court.  The  lash  was  then  a 
common  punishment  for  minor  offenders,  and  was  not  thought 

more  cruel  than  is  now  a  term  in  the  workhouse,  nor  so  much 
so  as  is  the  trondmill.  The  disuse  of  this  brutal  itilliction  is 
due  to  a  very  modern  development  of  humanity,  such  as  even 
the  most  enlightened  communities  of  the  seventeenth  century 
would  haive  fidled  to  appreciate.  Had  public  peace  and 
the  orders  of  the  Court  been  disregarded  in  a  like  manner 
by  thoroughly-orthodox  persons,  who,  as  the  Quakers,  could 
not  be  duly  punished  with  a  line,  the  scourge  would  have 
been  prescribed  with  even  less  leniency;  for  the  alternative 
of  leaving  the  Colony  would  hardly  have  been  given.  In 
riymouth.  persons  of  the  most  approved  Iheolfigy  had  been 
threatened  with  the  whip  if  they  should  persist  in  contempt 
of  court.  Tolerant  Rhode  Island  had  thus  punished  so  promi- 
nent a  man  as  Gorton  for  tiie  same  ofreucc ;  and  Massachu- 
setts did  the  like  to  persons  of  various  degrees  whose  religious 
belief  was  not  called  in  question. 

rescue  by  tbe  Boston  people.  On  her  promiae  not  to  retorn  she  was  sarrendered 
to  her  hnsband,  who  took  her  home  to  Rhode  Island ;  bat  the  next  year  she 

once  inf>rc  came  ti»  Boston,  and  thr  sint-  nee  was  executed.  The  fonrtli  victim 
was  William  Leddra,  on  bis  third  return  from  banishment.  He  was  urged  to 
receive  a  pardon,  provided  he  would  retam  to  Engiand,  bat  to  ereiy  offer  lie 
composedly  replied  that  he  had  no  occa^iinn  tn  go  there. 

The  (oily  o(  trying  to  terrify  such  people  was  shown  at  Ixddra's  trial,  when 
Christison  came  bwttfng  into  Um  court-room.  deoOMacIng  the  proceedings,  and 
referring  to  his  own  return  as  proof  of  the  Quaker  contempt  of  the  gallows.  He 
was  next  convicted,  but  for  two  weeks  the  magistrates  refused  to  sentence  him ; 
finally  Endicotf,  by  boisterous  conduct  at  the  council-board,  extorted  an  assent. 
Public  opinion  had  ao  revolted  that  the  resalt  of  another  execution  was  feared. 
Chriatlson  moat  have  Iwen  rdcaaed  fai  timei  hot  lie  did  not  Icnow  it.  and  whUe 
iti  pri<;on  hb  Seal  to  far  yiddad  tliat  he  was  tel-Crae  on  bia  written  promiae  lo 
go  away. 

Of  the  otiMft  wentlnned  above.  Norton  went  to  New  Haven  and  waa  there 

brnnd''d  in  the  hand;  T?nnsf  nnd  Cnpfl.ind  were  banished  from  Poston,  and,  re- 
turning, had  each  his  ri(;ht  car  cut  off,  —  the  barbarous  act,  which  w.ts  |>crformcd 
in  private,  being  the  last  case  of  judicial  mutilation  in  New  England.  This  is 
truly  a  lamentable  record,  nor  is  the  blame  wholly  confined  to  one  side.  Had  tbe 
intruders  been  treated  as  irresponsible  through  mental  excitement,— aa  leli* 
giuus  lunatics,  in  bct,— their  minda  would  witboat  doabc  have  leooveied  thdr 
equilibrium. 
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If  modern  Nortons  and  Rouses  were  to  assail  tlic  justice  of 
any  of  our  courts  in  the  style  of  their  prototypes,  they  would 
much  more  promptly  be  remanded  to  inch  discipline  as  may 
now  be  in  vogue;  and  within  the  memoiy  of  some  readers  of 
these  pages,  such  punishment,  especially  for  male  vagrants, 
would  have  been  the  lash.  Prence  and  his  coadjutors,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  charged  with  inflicting  any  unusually  cruel 
punishment  on  these  persons,  for  they  dealt  with  them  as  with 
like  offenders  when  matters  of  religion  were  not  in  question. 

Tliere  was  another  case  in  1659.  Lawrence  Southwick, 
witli  Cassandra  his  wife,  and  four  men,  were  expelled  from 
Massachusetts,  and  came  to  Plymouth.  They  were  ordered 
to  depart  within  four  weeks,  under  the  law  prescribing  death 
for  non-compliance.  Fortunately,  they  "  felt  free  **  to  obey ; 
but  it  is  not  supposable  that  the  Plymouth  Court  would  have 
committed  the  wickedness  of  enforcing  that  law.  Still,  this 
threat,  even  thnu;^!)  intended  merely  as  a  threat,  is  a  hi^^hly 
lamentable  incident  in  history.  The  caution  ma)'  be  here 
repeated,  to  judge  men  by  the  standard  of  their  day  and 
generati  n,  but  how  far  the  comluct  of  Governor  IVence 
may  thus  be  justified  or  extenuated,  is  a  ^M>int  on  which 
readers  will  widely  differ.  Many  will  rqpret  that  he  and  his 
associates  were  not  left  to  adorn  the  walks  of  private  life, 
while  the  Quaker  trouUes  were  managed  by  Josiah  Winslow, 
guided  by  the  counsel  of  James  Cudworth,  Timothy  Hadi- 
erly,  Henry  Dunster,  Isaac  Robinson,  John  Cooke,  James 
Skiff,  Kdward  Freeman,  and  the  Howlands. 

Even  with  allowance  for  the  long  ago,  what  excuse  can  be 
found  for  the  treatment,  not  of  foreign  assailants,  but  of  those 
permanent  inhabitants  who  adopted  Quaker  doctrines  and 
held  peaceful  meetings  in  private  houses?  As  soon  as  the 
Quaker  teachers  lakl  aside  thch*  habits  of  contumely  and 
their  violent  invanon  of  the  rights  of  others,  converts  multi- 
plied upon  each  side  of  Uie  ColonUd  capital.  One  centre 
was  at  Duxbury,  and  thither  came  "  seekers  "  from  Marsh- 
field  and  Scituatc;  the  other,  at  Sandwich,  drew  them  in 
from  Harnstablc  and  Yarmouth. 
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The  laws  grew  sharp  and  sharper.  There  were  fines  for  ne> 
glecting  the  public  worship,  for  condemnation  of  its  forms,  or 
disrespect  for  the  clergy ;  for  attending  or  housing  a  Quater 
meeting,  hnrboril^  a  foreign  Quaker,  or  rcrusing  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  There  were  a  very  few  cases  of  disturbance  of  the 
established  worship,  and  they  were  treated  with  modcrntion, 
while  sonic  forcible  resistance  to  officers  wns  sharply  pun- 
ished. But  the  resident  Quakers,  so  far  from  molesting  others, 
generally  avoided  publicity.  Soon  they  gained  the  good-will 
of  their  non-Quaker  neighbors,  until  in  the  six  towns  named 
(where  alone  were  Quakeis  discoverable)  the  people,  for  the 
most  part,  sought  to  screen  them  from  the  new  laws.  Even 
the  town  coi\stablcs  generally  connived  at  this. 

At  length  the  Government  was  forced  to  appoint  what  has 
of  late  been  termed  a  "  state  constable,"  which  has  been 
thought  a  modern  device  for  enforcing  an  unpopular  law. 
George  l^arlow  was  sent  to  be  a  special  marshal  for  Sand- 
wich, Ilarnstablc,  and  Yarmouth.  He  soon  saddled  many 
fines  and  penalties  upon  the  Quakers  and  their  "  manifest 
encouragers.**  The  people  generally  resented  his  activity, 
and  gave  hun  little  peace  until,  in  the  course  of  yean,  they 
had  him  in  the  prisoner's  dock  for  immorality,  hb  wife  for 
selling  rum  to  an  Indian,  and  his  three  step-daughters  for  an 
assault  upon  him  in  some  domestic  fracas.^ 

In  1659  the  Court  detailed  Isaac  Robinson,  John  Cooke, 
John  Smith,  and  John  Chipman  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
(Quakers,  and  try  to  "  reduce  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways."    Rash  experiment !    Robinson  and  Cooke  attended, 

^  Edmand  Freeman,  a  former  magistrate,  who  came  over  in  the  "  Champion," 
1639,  and  was  dropfied  at  the  elcctton  of  i&|6  tliroiigh  theological  difference^ 
was  now  fined  for  rcfiisinp  to  aid  Harlow;  the  worthy  con^tnMe  uf  Sandwld^ 
William  Bassctt,  Jr.,  was  fined  lar.  for  slandering  Barlow ;  and  for  violently 
reteoing  a  prisoner  from  the  latter,  one  man  was  whipped. 

William  Ncwiand  Mated  to  the  Court  that  Barlow  secwred  Jacob  Hiirgess'  evi« 
dencc  against  the  Quakers  through  Benjamin  Nye's  threat  that  lUirgess  "  should 
■ot  else  have  his  daughter." 

Several  Qnakera  were  fined  for  refusing  to  tniKe  off  their  hats  in  court.  Thie 
looki  somewhat  like  an  intended  ddinnoe^  for  It  «w  aol  mM  1663,  some  jrewa 
later,  that  the  Friends;  began  (n  wear  hats  dorl^f  |ltqfW|  and  evM  then  Gooigt 
Foa  declared  the  practice  "  untimely." 
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and  became  convinced  tliat  the  Quakers  were  not  fairly 
treated.    The  result  was  Robinson's  disfranchisement,  and 

probably  Deacon  Cooke's  excommunication  was  a  part  of  it. 
In  1661  the  Court  declared,  •'there  is  a  constant  monthly 
meeting  together  of  the  Quakers  from  divers  places,  in  great 
numbers,  which  is  very  offensive,  and  may  prove  greatly 
prejudicial  to  this  government,"  they  being  generally  at 
Duxbury;  and  it  desired  Constant  Southworth  and  William 
PaylKMiy  to  attend  and  refute  the  errors  set  forth.  Of  this 
second  experiment  there  is  no  report 

Duxbttiy  was  early  inclined  to  moderation.  Standish  was 
a  liberal ;  and  he  left  as  executors  the  tolerant  Hatherly  and 
Cudworth,  who,  under  Prence,  were  dropped  from  the  mag- 
istracy. The  old  Captain  seems  also,  so  lon^^  as  he  lived,  to 
have  retained  AUIcn  in  liberal  ways;  but  when  the  Quakers 
came,  Standish  was  dead,  leaving  Alden  to  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  Prence  and  Collier. 

Foremost  among  the  liberab  were  Henry  Howland,  of  Dux- 
bttiy*  and  Mr.  Arthur  Howland,  of  Marshfield,  —  an  elder 
and  a  younger  brother  of  John  Howland,  the  Pilgrim.  In 
1657  Henry  was  arraigned  for  harboring  non-resident  Qua- 
kers; in  1659  he  was  disfranchised  for  continued  violations 
of  the  Quaker  laws,  and  was  repeatedly  fined  for  permitting 
Quakers  to  come  from  abroad  and  hold  meetings  in  his 
house;  1660  he  was  also  fined  £"]  for  neglecting  [)ublic  wor- 
ship, —  for  which  offence  his  wife  had  been  fined  the  last 
year.  Their  son  Zoeth,  in  1657,  was  set  in  the  stocks  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  clergy  and  their  services ;  and 
a  year  or  two  later,  Zoeth  and  wife  were  fined  for  neglect  of 
public  worship,  or  meeting  with  Quakers,  as  also  were  their 
sister  Deborah  and  her  husband,  John  Smith,  Jr.  John  How- 
land,  second,  was  indicted  for  notifying  a  Quaker  meeting 
of  the  constable's  approach. 

About  that  time  John  Phillips,  the  constable,  going  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Ilowland's  \o  leave  a  summons,  saw  a  non-resident 
Quaker  preacher,  Robert  I  uchin,  and  arrested  him.  liow- 
land  interfered,  and  ejected  the  constable  from  his  house, 
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declaring^  as  the  latter  certified,  that  he  would  "have  a 
sword,  or  gun,  in  the  belly  of  him."  Two  sons  of  John 

Rogers  (of  the  "Mayflower")  refused  to  aid  the  constable. 
When  the  onficial  returned  with  a  posse,  Tuchin  had  escaped. 
Howlaiul  was  forthwith  taken  to  Aldcn's  liotise  and  tried 
before  Collier,  Aklcn,  Josiah  Winslow,  and  Thotnas  Soiith- 
worlli,  who  ordered  him  to  yive  bonds  for  the  General  Court; 
he  refusing  to  furnish  bail,  they  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Col- 
on/s  marshal.  Lieutenant  Nash,  who  lived  near.  He  was 
eventually  fined  £4  for  haiboring  Tuchin,  and  for  resist- 
ing the  officer.  Soon  after  he  sent  the  Court  an  indignant 
protest  against  its  anti-Quaker  measures,  and  was  then  ar- 
rested for  contempt.  The  Court  decided  that  as  his  estate 
would  not  bear  further  fines,  and  he  was  too  old  and  infirm 
to  be  whippet!,  he  be  released  on  his  ackiiowIcdt^nKMit  of  error, 
—  which  was  done.  The  reason  for  this  leniency  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  a  regard  for  I  lowland's  eminent  brother 
John.  Yet  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  have  shared  the 
family  Uberali^,  as  for  some  unknown  reason  he  was  dropped 
as  a  deputy  in  the  excited  years  of  1659  and  1660,  to  be  re- 
chosen  in  1661,  —  the  very  year  in  which  re-toleration  began 
to  be  eficctive.' 

In  September,  16C1,  Charles  II.  sent  Massachusetts  an 
order  that  she  suspend  the  execution  or  other  corporal 
punishment  of  Quakers,  and  forward  the  ofTcnders  for  trial 
in  England.  This  "King's  Missive"  is  gravely  warped  and 
misrepresented  by  modern  Quaker  writers  and  others.  It 
neither  censured  what  had  been  done,  nor  expressed  any 
pity  for  the  sufferers.  It  simply  granted  a  change  of  venue. 
There  is  also  .1  suppression  of  tiie  fact  that  the  next  June  the 
same  sovereign  sent  a  supplementary  King^s  missive,  which 
contained  the  following  passage:  — 

•  Henry  Tlowl.iiifl  i<i  first  noticed  in  1633;  he  succeeded  Christopher  W»ds- 
HOrth,  the  first  coiisl.ililc  nf  DM^luiry;  fur  several  years  he  was  on  the  Colony's 
gnmd  |ury,  but  when  the  Quaker  troubka  began,  he,  with  four  others,  refused  to 
serve  In  that  body ;  fn  1651  he  was  ball  fbr  John  Rof^rs,  who  was  fined  $t.  for 

"villifxinc;  tlic  ministry."    .'\rtlnir  llowlni'l  first  nppcars  in  I^)10;  in  165I 
was  adniuiiished  by  the  Court  (or  absence  Uom  church  at  Marshficld. 
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"  We  cannot  be  undenlood  Id  dinc^  or  wbh,  that  any  bddlgeaoe 

shall  be  granted  to  those  persons,  commonly  called  Quakers,  whose 
principles,  being  incun:>istcnt  with  any  kind  of  governnicnt,  we  have 
found  it  necessary,  by  the  advice  of  Fariiaooent  here,  to  make  a 
sharp  bw  agaiut  then*  and  are  wdloooteotcd  thai  foadolke  WtM 
there." 

On  the  receipt  of  the  first  letter  Massachusetts  suspended 
action;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  second,  her  laws  were  again 
sharply  aciministcrcd.  In  New  Plymouth  a  few  harsh  clauses 
lingered  on  her  statute-book,  but  public  opinion  rendered 
them  nearly  inoperative.  Yet  Prence,  until  his  deatli  a  dozen 
yeus  later,  seems  to  have  retained  hostility  to  Cudwoitfa  and 
Robinson,  who  had  resisted  his  intolerant  policy.  He  and 
his  friends  felt  that  in  harrying  Quakers  they  were  doing 
God  service;  but,  nevertheless,  a  severe  execution  of  the 
laws  was  exceptional  with  them,  and  they  often  exercised 
leniency  on  slight  pretexts.  It  has  been  well  suggested  that, 
for  four  years,  they  tried  to  subdue  one  kind  of  fanaticism 
with  another,  and  when  Reason  became  their  guide,  she  soon 
controlled  the  Quakers  also. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


WITCHCRAFT.— EDUCATION.  — TIIE  KING'S  C01fMISSIONSR& 

IT  is  grateful  to  turn  from  the  scenes  of  the  last  chapter  to 
New  riy mouth's  action  as  to  witchcraft.  The  bcHcf  in 
thb  wu  world-wide.  It  had  been  stimulated  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  one  of  whose  agents  boasted  of  having  burned 
nine  hundred  witches.  In  our  Colonial  era»  some  of  the 
Gcrmrni  states  were  burning  six  hundred  a  year,  while  in 
Ital)',  S\\  if/crlanci,  and  Sweden  the  slaughter  was  also  ter- 
rible. In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  estimated,  Continental 
Europe  sacrificed  one  hundred  thousand  lives  on  this  ground. 
The  most  afTcctionatc  husbands,  wives,  parents, -and  children, 
as  soon  as  the  mere  cliar^c  of  witchcraft  was  heard,  felt  their 
love  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  became  frenzied 
destroyers  of  tiiose  who  had  just  before  been  so  dear.  Sex, 
age,  and  religious  character  were  no  protection,  nor  was  rank 
always  so. 

The  Pope  stimulated  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  to  ac- 
tivity, as  Luther  and  Calvin  did  the  Continental  Protestants; 
and  the  Churclics  of  Scotland  and  England  wore  both  zealous 
in  destroying  witches.  Under  the  Long  rarliament  were 
three  thousand  of  these  victims,  and  in  ten  years  of  its  ses- 
sion there  were  four  thousand  in  Scotland.  Most  of  these 
suflfered  the  horrible  death  of  burning  alive,  though  many 
were  murdered  by  ordeals.  Mackay  estimates  that  in  a 
period  of  time  which  b  more  than  covered  by  the  life  of 
John  Alden  of  the  **  Majrflower,"  forty  thousand  of  these  ex- 
ecutions took  place  in  England.  Thb  was  an  extravagant 
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estimate;  but  the  fact  that  he  thought  it  reasonable  indicates 
that  the  actual  result  ociiist  have  hem  extremely  horrible. 

So  late  as  1716  the  English  courts  sent  a  witch  to  the  gal' 
loivs;  in  172a  one  was  homed  in  Scotland;  in  1786  one  in 

Ireland;  and  in  1793,  which  was  a  hundred  and  one  years 
after  the  last  execution  in  New  England,  one  was  executed 
in  Germany.  In  1773  the  Unitetl  Presbytery  of  Scotland 
bore  testimony  to  the  terrible  danger  of  witchcraft;  and  in 
I7!;7  several  learned  divines  of  that  country  had  condemned 
tiie  wickedness  of  George  II.  in  not  vetoing  an  act  which, 
they  charged,  defied  that  law  of  God  which  forbids  a  witch 
to  live.  Witchcraft  was  taught  by  all  the  churches  of  the 
time,  and  it  is  even  fiurly  deducible  from  many  of  the  creeds 
of  to-day.  While  the  Pilgrims  were  in  HoUand,  James  L 
wrote  a  book  to  impress  more  strongly  on  the  Church  of 
Englantl  the  prevalence  of  witchcraft,  especially  among  aged 
women,  and  the  high  duty  of  exterminating  it  w  iihuut  mercy. 
From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic,  Christendom  was  mad 
on  the  subject,  and  horrors  prevailed  in  all  directions.* 

Of  course  this  superstition  crossed  the  sea  with  emigra- 
tion.   The  Puritans  of  the  Bay  and  the  Connecticut,  tlic 

>  In  the  DiOrkt  of  Cono^  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  centuqr.  a  thousand  witches 
were  burned  In  a  single  yeart  and  about  a  haadred  annually  for  long  after.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  five  Innidred  nam  abngfatered  in  Protestant  Geneva, 
with  not  half  the  tutal  population  of  M  i MadlimiH,  which  in  (hat  century  hanged 
the  nineteen  so  often  cited  by  tliosc  who  aie  mjinUy  silent  as  to  the  tbousanda 
of  baratep  In  Uw  Old  World.  In  Eoglaad,  la  the  aaaae  eentVTy.  Lord  Chie^ 
Justice  Mansfield  and  the  "sainted"  Bailer  hounded  on  the  "  wilch  fiixlers"  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  in  1644  Sir  Matthew  Hale  sentenced  a  witch  to  be  borned* 
and  Alice  lUaadon  waa  baracd  at  York  for  receiving  301.  at  varioas  tfanea  iron 
Satan. 

At  Boston,  the  first  witch  execution  was  the  hanging  of  Mary  Joucs  in  1648  j 
the  neitwaa  thatol  Miaticaa  Am  Hibbins,  widow  of  an  honored  magistrate* 
There  are  vi^e  rumors  of  two  caaes  at  Dorchester.  Before  1650  Goodwivea 
Baaselt  and  Knapp  were  hanged  in  Connecticut  on  this  charge. 

At  Salem  iifty-five  pleaded  guilty,  but  none  so  pleading  were  hanged.  Hence, 
husbands  and  children  often  persuaded  the  accused  to  confess.  Of  thoae  plead* 
ing  not  guilty,  nbietcen  were  Itaaged. 

A  belief  in  witchcr.ift  is  even  now  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  of  most 
sections  of  Europe.  Since  these  pages  were  thought  prepared  finr  the  press, 
alleged  witches  have  been  hunicd  by  asoha  hi  ibtglwd  aad  Oetmaqr*  nd 
baraed  alive  In  Raaiia  and  Folaad. 
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men  of  New  Hampshire,  the  liberals  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Dutch  at  Manhattan,  the  I^piscopalians  of  ViriMnia.  the  set- 
tlers of  Maryland,  and  even  the  Quakers  of  Penns)  Ivania,  all 
recognized  witchcraft  by  passing  savage  laws  against  it;  and 
several  of  these  Colonies  put  their  laws  in  execution.  That 
New  Plymouth  should  escape  the  contagion  was  impossible; 
and  she,  too,  had  her  law  for  the  eacecution  of  witches.  But 
the  force  of  a  law  lies  in  "  the  application  of  it" 

Her  first  case  arose  in  t66i.  Dinah,  mfe  of  Joseph  Syl- 
vester, of  Scituatc,  claimed  to  have  seen  her  neighbor,  the 
wife  of  William  Holmes,  in  conversation  with  the  devil,  who 
was  in  the  form  of  a  bear.  The  sensible  Holmes  brought  a 
suit  for  slander,  which  was  tried  by  the  General  Court,  Gov- 
ernor Trcncc  presiding.  Dame  Sylvester  described  the  in- 
tendew;  but  tiie  stoiy  must  have  been  very  coarse,  finr  tiie 
modest  Morton  merely  filled  up  the  proper  number  of  lines 
with  rows  of  stars.  In  most  Christian  countries  Mrs.  Holmes' 
life  would  not  have  been  wortii  a  da/s  purchase,  but  Ply- 
mouth showed  a  degree  of  common-sense  altogether  novel  in 
such  cases.  Dainc  Sylvester  was  declared  guilty  of  slander, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  to  pay  Mr, 
Holmes  /. 5  ;  or  that  she  openly  confess  her  slander,  and  re- 
pay Ih^lnics'  costs  and  charges.  That  she  chose  to  do  the 
latter  is  no  more  remarkable  than  that  the  result  discouraged 
witch-searching  for  many  years. 

The  second  case  was  in  1677  (n.  s.),  four  shears  after 
Prence's  death.  An  elderly  matron,  Maiy,  wife  of  Thomas 
Ingham,  of  Scituate,  was  charged  with  bewitching  Walter 
Woodworth's  daughter  Mehitabel,  causing  her  to  fall  into 
violent  fits  until  "  almost  bereaved  of  her  senses,  and  so  hath 
greatly  languished,"  all  by  the  "  help  of  the  devil,  in  a  way 
of  witchcraft  or  sorcery."  Goodwife  Ingham  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  put  herself  "  on  trial  of  God  and  the  country," 
The  jurors,  well  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  were  Mr. 
Thomas  Huckins,  John  Wadsworth,  John  Rowland  (second), 
Abram  Jackson,  Iknaiah  Pratt,  John  Black,  Mark  Snow, 
Joseph  Bartlett,  John  Richmond,  James  Talbot,  Seth  Pope, 
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and  .    Governor  Josiah  Winslow  presided.    The  case 

was  duly  given  to  the  jury,  and  they  found  a  verdict  of  "  Not 

Guilty." 

These  two  trials  were  the  beginning  and  end  of  witchcraft 
cases  in  tlie  Old  Colony, — tiie  alpha  and  the  (Muega  of  that 
periloua  mania.  Had  the  vulgar  tales  of  Dinah  Sylvester,  or 
the  diseased  imaginings  of  Mehltabd  Woodworth,  fbond  the 

credence  which  such  utterances  did  at  Salem  fifteen  years 
later,  and  had  done  at  Boston  and  Hartford,  Manhattan,  Vir- 
ginia, and  amon^  the  Marylanders,  the  tragedies  of  those 
places  would  have  found  a  counterpart  at  PI>'mouth,  All 
honor  to  the  clear  heads  and  brave  hearts  which  enable  it 
to  be  said  that  the  Pilgrim  Republic  never  saw  an  alleged 
witch  punished,  or  even  convicted.  Thomas  Prence  had 
ever  swayed  the  Court  in  religious  matters.  Let  it  stand  as 
a  redeemii^r  trait  in  his  character  that  he  oaed  diis  mfluenoe 
to  emancipate  his  people  from  the  bonds  of  a  world-wide 
superstition. 

Prence  also  honored  himself  by  zealously  pnMM)tiag  public 
education.  From  the  entire  absence  of  laws  on  this  subject, 
before  his  supremacy,  the  absurd  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  there  were  no  common  schools.  But  as  two  prime  ob- 
jects of  the  original  immigration  had  been  the  building-up  of 
their  church  and  the  training  of  their  children,  those  people 
of  the  first  generation  required  no  legal  compulsion  to  either 
end.  The  work  which  they  had  come  to  do  would  be  per* 
formed  of  free-will,  and  legislation  would  be  superfluous. 
As  a  new  generation  came  forward,  and  strangers  settled  in 
the  multi[)lying  towns,  legal  requirements  became  necessary. 
So  it  was  that  for  the  first  thirty-eight  years  the  churches 
were  left  to  the  voluntary  su[)port  of  the  people,  and  for 
four  years  longer  education  of  the  young  was  conducted  by 
the  various  villages  in  their  own  way.  It  is  known  that  the 
churches  were  cherished  under  this  system,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  schools  were  as  well. 

Bradford,  in  1624,  speaks  of  the  school  as  about  to  super- 
sede family-teaching;  in  1636  a  Plymouth  lad  was  bound  to 
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Mrs.  Fuller,  with  the  condition  that  she  keep  liini  at  school 
for  two  years;  in  1639  one  of  tlie  leading  tiien  at  Taunton 
was  "  Mr.  T'^'vnscnd  Bishop,  schoolmaster;  "  in  1640  Deacon 
Paddy  and  others  broached  the  plan  of  an  academy  or  col- 
lege at  Jones*  River,  to  be  under  the  future  President  Chaun* 
cey  of  Harvard  College;  in  1644  the  Rehoboth  pioneers  * 
assigned  a  lot  to  "the  schoohnaster;*'  in  the  first  class 
graduated  at  Harvard  (1642)  was  Nathaniel  Brewster  from 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  he  was  followed  in  1650  by  Isaac 
AUerton,  Jr.  Thus  there  is  no  lack  of  indications  that  edu- 
cation, in  town  schools  as  well  as  higher  seminaries,  was  the 
subject  of  general  interest  long  before  it  was  thought  to  need 
the  stinuilus  of  law. 

The  first  enactment  was  in  1662,  when,  several  new  towns 
having  arisen,  tlie  Court  charged  each  municipality  to  have 
*' a  schoolmaster  set  up; "  fifteen  years  later  this  was  made 
compulsory  on  all  places  of  fifty  families.  In  1671  parents 
and  masters  were  made  culpable  unless  their  children  and 
servants  be  trained  in  reading  and  the  fundamental  laws,  be 
orally,  "without  book,"  taught  in  the  grounds  of  religion,  and 
be  trained  for  sonic  calling;  on  a  third  proof  of  neglect,  the 
children  or  servants  were  to  be  taken  away  and  placed,  during 
minority,  with  some  person  who  would  discharge  this  duty, 
lest  they  "  prove  pests  instead  of  blessings  to  the  country." 
The  Court  urged  that  the  children  should  all  recewe  m  addi* 
tion  "so  much  learning  as,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
they  may  attain." 

In  1670  the  fishing  excise  from  the  Cape  was  ofTered  any 
town  which  would  keep  a  free  Colonial  school,  classical  as 
well  as  elementary.  Two  years  later  it  was  decidctl  that 
Plymouth's  school,  supported  by  the  rents  of  her  southerly 
comnion-lands,  was  entitled  to  receive  tiiis  £2,},.  John  Mor- 
ton had  taught  this  as  a  common  school ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, wishing  to  raise  its  standard,  procured  the  substitution 
of  Mr.  Corlet,  from  Harvard  College.  The  towns-people  were 
as  dissatisfied  with  Corlet's  devotion  to  Latin  and  Greek  as 
the  Colonial  officers  had  been  with  Morton's  neglect  of  them; 
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and  in  1674  the  town-meeting  ordered  that  due  attention  be 
paid  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  besides  what  '*  the 
country  expects,"  —  an  admonition  which  would  not  come 
amiss  at  this  present  day. 

This  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  free  school  established  in 
New  England  by  law;  for  while  Boston,  Dedham,  and  other 
places  at  the  Bay  had  long  maintained  free  schools,  they  had 
done  so  voluntarily.  The  Massachusetts  law  of  1643,  requir- 
ing schools  in  every  town*  1^  them  to  be  supported  by 
tuiticm-fces,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  towns  might  choose; 
and  such  was  still  the  law  at  the  Hay  when  the  Plymouth 
Court  rcquircil  their  school  to  be  absolutely  free.*  But  this 
riy mouth  school  did  not  remain  free  beyond  1677.  Probably 
the  town  and  the  Court  disagreed;  for  such  an  academy 
as  the  latter  required  would  have  been  altogether  unsutted 
to  the  chief  wants  of  the  town.  By  1704,  however,  it  was 
again  free. 

In  1677,  £s  ^rom  the  fisheiy-money  was  oflfered  to  any 
town  maintaining  a  "  grammar-school,"  which  then  meant  a 
1-atin  school  ;  and  every  town  of  seventy  families  without 
such  school  was  to  pay  £^  to  the  nearest  town  which  kept 
one.  In  1685  a  I^tin  school  was  ordered  in  each  of  the  new 
shire  towns  (Plymouth,  Barnstable,  and  Bristol).  Each  pupil 
from  those  towns  was  to  pay  ^d.  a  week  for  English  branches, 
and  6df.  "when  he  comes  to  his  grammar "  {i,  r.  Latin) ;  but 
scholars  coming  from  other  towns  were  to  pay  nothing. 

Thb  is  the  substance  of  the  Colon/s  educational  legisla- 
tion ;  but  there  is  continued  evidence  that  the  towns,  aided 
by  their  college-trained  clergymen,  made  reasonable  provis- 
ion for  all  their  children,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  schools 
were  variously  supported  by  town-rates,  priwitc  contribution, 
or  tuition-fees  from  those  able  to  pay;  and  sometimes  these 
methods  were  combined.    Thus  Swansea,  in  1673,  voted  to 

>  Tlnclier^  Plyinoiith,  p.  jos. 

Tn  1635  Boston  entreated  Brother  Philemon  Pormont  to  become  schoolmaster. 
Soon  after  a  subccription  was  made  to  »ccure  Mr.  Daniel  Maude  as  "free 
ichooliiiuttr.'* 
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"set  up"  a  school  for  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew;  and  at  the  end  of  the  propratnmc  it  was  thought- 
fully adcled,  "  also  to  read  English  and  to  write."  The  school 
was  declared  free  to  those  alone  who  had  paid  some  rate 
toward  it;  and  each  pupil  was  to  give  i2d.  in  silver  toward 
the  text-books,  which,  thefefore,  were  owned  by  the  tehooU 
Such  schools  as  this,  of  town  creation,  and  taught  by  Pastor 
Myles,  a  graduate  of  the  English  universities,  show  why  so 
few  educational  statutes  were  required.^ 

In  1664  the  first  British  men-of-war  seen  on  our  coast 
(the  "Guinea,"  36  guns;  and  "  Elias,"  30)  came  to  Doston 
with  the  Kind's  four  Commissioners,  —  Nichols,  Carr,  Cart- 
wright,  and  Maverick,*  —  who  had  despotic  authority.  They 
might  change  the  Colony  boundaries,  annul  the  laws,  revise 
and  reverse  even  the  by-gone  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  in 
general  override  all  rights  of  the  people.  Their  ill-will  to 
Massachusetts  was  well-known  (and  in  Maverick's  case  was 
not  groundless) ;  so  that  Colony  stood  stiflHy  on  her  diarter, 
and  by  shrewdly  assailing  the  King's  i^^ents  for  questioning 
the  provisions  of  the  King's  charter,  partially  turned  the 
tables  on  them.  She  having  refused  them  a  hearing,  and 
having  prevented  her  pco|)le  from  answering  their  siininions, 
the  enraged  commissioners  repaired  to  Tlymouth.    The  Old 

*  Tn  I'V)?,  when  (lic  (''>tnny  ended,  of  its  native dtlWM luul gradostcd tt 
Harvard,  .md  four  of  thctn  li.id  become  preachers. 

In  1640  New  England  had  a  ttnivenlty  graduate  for  each  two  Inwdml  and 
SStj  white  faihaMtaiit%— >•  larger  proportion  than  the  mother-cottntry. 

*  Sanraet  Maverteic  had  onder  Gorges'  daim  settled  on  Noddle's  Island  (now 
E.n8t  Doston),  in  1616-7,  before  the  Massachusetts  Company  was  organized  in 
England.  (See  pp.  318  and  3731  also  4  Mate.  Hiat.  Coll.,  vii.  318.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  hoapttaMc  and  pbHanthropiCt  His  alyfo  of  eiiteilainii^  company 
early  brought  on  htm  the  animndvcrsion  of  Winthrop's  solemn  mindrd  Council, 
which  seems  to  have  finally  treated  him  impertinently  and  overlicaringly.  His 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  England  b  wppoacd  to  have  kept  up  a  prejodka 
a(;.i!nst  him.  A  curious  feature  of  the  personal  quarrel  between  Winthrop  and 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Jr  .  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  youthful 
Ixni  Ixigh.  Winlhrnp  invitnl  v.nriotis  dipnilarles,  Inclwling  the  O«>vcrnor,  to 
meet  Us  lordship  at  a  diaoer ;  and  when  the  haapy  gneata  bad  arrived,  it  waa 
ioand  that  Gorernor  Vane  had  taken  the  noMetnan  over  to  dme  with  Maverick. 
Maverick  seems  to  have  Ixsen  a  worthy  Rcntleman,  who  h:\t\  .im|ilc  c\(  n-^c  fcr  l\is 
iTI>wni  toward  the  magnates  at  the  Bay.  (His  son  Moses  married  Kemcmbcr 
Alkftoa  of  tba  "Mayflower,"  and  Hved  at  MarbMwad.) 
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Colony  had  no  chartered  rights  to  plead,  and  her  hope  of 
acquiring  any  was  thnnij^h  the  good-will  of  these  very  offi- 
cials. Then,  too,  Rhode  Island  was  clamoring  for  a  part  of 
riymouth's  territory,  and  a  word  from  these  commissioners 
would  give  it  to  her.  Plymouth  therefore  had  especial 
leaton  for  receiving  the  viiitofs  with  coidial  re^Mct  The 
latter,  too,  came  with  Idndly  feeUngi;  thejr  also  brought  a 
very  fnendly  letter  fioai  the  King,  who,  after  cxpreasing 
satisfaction  with  the  Colony's  address  on  his  restoration, 
promised  to  preserve  all  her  "  liberties  and  privileges,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil."  The  King,  with  evident  reference 
to  Massachusetts,  said  to  Plymouth,  I  will  '*  no  more  suffer 
you  to  be  ujiprcsscil  or  injured  "  by  "  ill  neighbors." 

The  Commissioners  gave  notice  that  all  who  wished  should 
wait  on  ihem  widi  any  complaints  thqr  had  i^nst  the  Gov^ 
cmment  of  New  Plymonth.  It  was  not  a  little  to  the  credit 
of  the  latter  that  only  one  complainant  appeared.  He  was 
William  Nldcerson,  vAko  had  traded  with  the  Indians  for  six- 
teen square  miles  of  Uieir  land;  and  his  complaint  was  that 
the  Colonial  authorities,  in  their  jealous  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  savages,  had  refused  to  pernnt  his  retention  of  said 
land.  This  complaint  was  really  a  high  compliment  to  the 
Colony. 

The  Commissioners  next  visited  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, and  after  friendly  sessi<ms  in  each,  assumed  fiall 
control  of  Manhattan,  which  the  English  fleet  had  just  seised 
from  the  Dutch.  On  this  mission  they  took  along  with  them 

a  dele^Mte  from  each  Colon}'  visited,  Plymouth  furnishing 
Captain  riiomas  VVillct  at  their  especial  request.  licfore 
leaving  the  Old  Colony  they  made  four  recommendations, 
substantially  as  follows:  — 

1.  That  al  hottidiolden  swear  alle^anoe,  and  the  courts  act  in  the 

King's  name. 

2.  That  all  men  of  competent  estate  and  civil  conversatioa  be 
admitted  as  freemen,  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

3.  That  an  of  orthodox  opinions  and  civil  Hvcs  he  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  their  children  to  bapltm,  ehher  in  the  cxiMiiPV 
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congregations  or  in  such  as  tliey  might  fomi.  fllus  meant  that  Church 
of  England  people  be  received  to  the  Congregational  Churches,  or  be 
dhmed  to  km  paridwi  of  Uieir  own.) 

4*  That  1117  Inn  or  phuwcB  diucspectiol  to  njtiltj  be 
chs^gedL 

The  General  Court  rqrficd  that  the  first  and  second  points 
simply  conformed  to  the  Colony's  "  constant  practice ;  **  for 
men  of  differing  judgments  had  always  been  chosen  freemen, 
and  to  civil  and  military  ofTicc.  There  were  no  legal  enact- 
ments disrespectful  to  the  Kinj^.  The  answer  to  the  third 
section  filled  two  thirds  of  the  document,  and  was  drawn  with 
great  skill.  All  of  orthodox  opinion  were  welcome  to  join 
the  churches,  according  to  the  of  the  Gospel;  but  if  their 
views  of  church  government  forbade  this,  diey  could  have 
liberty  to  establish  worship  by  themselves,  provided  that  they 
had  ''an  able  preaching  ministry  **  and  were  in  a  place  able 
to  support  two  churches;  until  this  was  the  case,  all  should 
join  in  maintaining  the  clergy  already  settled  ;  the  King's  let- 
ter, promising  to  continue  the  liberties  of  the  Colon\',  could 
not  mean  that  the  existing  churches  be  rooted  out,  and  there 
were  other  places  in  which  people  of  other  [)ersuasions  ini};ht 
live  in  societies  of  their  own,  —  a  course  which  Plymouth's 
experience  had  shown  most  conducive  to  peace  and  charity. 

Strange  to  say,  this  statement  of  the  case  was  so  satisfactory 
to  these  Church  of  England  commissioners  that  on  submit- 
ting their  points  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  they  dropped 
the  original  third  item,  and  merely  asked  an  indorsement  of 
Plymouth's  answer.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  visitors  were 
much  more  reasonable  men  than  Massachusetts  writers  have 
usually  represented. 

Two  years  later  the  King  sent  another  pleasant  letter  to 
the  rulers  at  Plymouth.  Their  "  good  reception*'  of  his 
agents  deserved  his  thanks;  their  "  fidelity  and  aflcction  "  not 
only  merited  his  praise,  but  it  was  "  set  off  with  more  lustre 
by  the  contrary  deportment  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,** 
and  they  were  strongly  assured  of  the  royal  favor.  The 
merry  monarch's  "  trusty  and  wcll-bcloved  "  of  New  Plymouth 
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were  justified  in  now  feeling  that  their  long-sought  charter 
was  at  hand ;  but  alas  1  tliey  were  depending  ou  llie  word  of 
a  Stuart 

Indian  treachery  and  conspiracy  earned  Freace  naiicli  an- 
noyance m  hn  later  years,  as  also  did  a  dueatened  war  willi 

the  Dutch.  The  stem  Cahrinbm  which  he  cherished  had 
long  been  losing  its  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  signs 

of  the  times  were  ominous  to  those  conservative  principles 
which  he  considered  essential  to  a  good  government.  It  is 
probable  that  the  weary  Governor  was  quite  ready  to  go 
when  death  summoned  him  from  the  government-house, 
April  8,  1673,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Ten  days  later, 
with  all  the  ceremony  due  to  his  oflBce,  he  was  laid  on  Burial 
Hill,  in  a  grave  now  unknown. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


HATHERLV.-CUDWORTll.  — ROBINSON.  — ROWLAND. 


IMOTHY  HATHERLY,  a  mercliant,  Adventtirer,  and 


X  next  a  London  partner,  came  to  Plymouth  in  1633  for 
tiie  third  time,  and  settled  at  Scituate.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  ability  as  well  as  pietyi  he  at  once  became  a  leader. 

For  twenty-one  successive  years  he  was  an  assistant,  for  two 
years  a  Colonial  cotninissioncr,  and  for  two  the  Colony's  treas- 
urer. In  1658,  under  Trcnce,  Ilathcrly  and  his  townsman, 
Cudwortli,  were  dropped  from  the  board  of  assistants  because 
of  their  hostility  to  the  proceedings  against  the  Quakers. 
They  were  not  opposed  as  favoring  the  opinions  of  the  sec- 
taries, iMit  as  "  manifest  encouragers.**  Such,  too,  was  the 
position  of  their  neighbor,  ex-President  Dunster,  whom  Mor- 
ton describes  as  hotly  opposing  the  errors  of  the  QualcerSt 
while  Cudworth  cites  him  as  lx>ldly  testifying  against  the 
spirit  of  persecution. 

Hatherly,  thoup;li  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  early  showed  a 
spirit  of  independence.  In  1637  the  Scituate  Church  ex- 
communicated Christopher  Winter  for  contracting  himself  to 
Widow  Cooper  (who  is  mentioned  as  "vain,  light,  proud,  and 
much  given  to  scoffing'*),  though  he  pretended  not  to  have 
done  so,  and  had  said  he  would  wait  Ibr  the  Church's  con- 
sent; but  when  called  to  account,  rather  aspersed  the  Church 
than  humbled  himself.  Pastor  Lothrop  records  that  Mr. 
Vassal  and  Goodman  Rawlings  did  not  consent,  but  purposely 
left  the  congregation  during  the  proceedings;  and  while  they 
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were  "  dealing  "  with  Winter,  Mr.  Hatherly  went  out  ia  dis* 

content,  "  to  the  grief  of  us."  * 

As  Hatherly  was  an  active,  public-spirited  citizen,  and  had 
been  a  very  hard-working  magistrate,  his  eight  years  of  pri- 
vate life  would  have  been  a  boon  to  him,  had  the  respite  not 
been  enforced.  He  died  in  i€66,  leaving  no  children  to 
inherit  his  honorable  name.' 


GENERAL  JAMES  CUDWORTII. 

who  probably  went  to  Scituate  with  Hatherly,  was  son  of 
Ralph  Cudworth,  rector  of  Allcr,  as  well  as  chaplain  to  James 
I.,  and  who  married  Prince  Henry's  nurse.  Another  son  was 
that  eminent  and  liberal  Churchman,  Ralph  Cudworth.  D.D. 
Cudworth  in  1639  went  with  Lothrop  to  found  Barnstable,  and 
was  sent  as  deputy  from  tlie  new  town;  but  the  same  year 

>  Ferhapt  the  Chiirdi  ofioen  watdied  for  aa  opportOBlty  to  avenge  tbeir 

wounded  dignity.  In  1638  Winter  was  fined  for  pabUlldng  himself  tu  J.inc 
Cooper.  "  contrary  to  order  and  ciutom ; "  the  utMt  Jtnr,  on  a  charge  of  ante- 
■aptial  intimacjr.  Winter  waa  aentenoed  to  be  whipped  at  the  peat,  at  the  Gof- 

Cmor*!i  discretion,  and  Iiis  wife  In  in-  wliipjted  at  the  cart's  tail  through  the 
atrcet.  Some  aggravated  nii^cundiict  niuat  be  inferred  irum  thin  l>.irliai ity,  hut 
ecclcsiabiic.d  revenge  is  abu  tu  l>c  !iu.s|>ccteU.  Yet  on  a  charge  of  liic  sainekiad 
in  1648,  Winter  was  fined  Was  this  a  second  marriage,  or  was  u  the  coni- 

routation  of  the  old  sentence  which  Bradford  and  Ilaiherly  had  till  then  held  in 
abeyance  i 

Yet  in  165S  Winter  appeared  aa  the  champion  of  orthodoxy;  for  he  waa  the 
man  who  filed  chargea  of  heretical  opiniona  agalmt  the  Quaker  cniaaariea,  Nor* 

ton  .111.1  Ki.u^c.  In  1660  he  wa->  cuust.il.lc  >.f  M.iraliticUl ;  but  in  1669  and  at 
Other  limes  lie  was  tharply  eaamiocd  on  disgraceful  charges  which  vcftt  Bterely 
"not  proven.** 

•  ll.ttlu  rh'  tn.irried  Nathaniel  Tildcn's  widow.  In  his  retirement,  the  Pdlony 
■til)  authi>rizcd  him  to  conduct  marriages  and  administer  oaths,  lie  w.is  Chaun. 
oey's  strung  friend,  and  when  Vassal  emigrated  ( 1648)1  Ilaiherly  bought  his  houao 
and  offered  it  as  a  gift  to  Chauncey,  Vassal's  bitter  enemy.  On  Chauncey't  re- 
fusing it  as  a  gift,  Hatherly  oonveyed  it  to  the  church,  which  gave  Chauncey  ita 
use  duf ing  the  icmaiitdcT  of  Ma  sjdlaatc  life.  Afterward,  the  Chwch  fctunwd 
the  liousv  to  1  lather ly. 

LJIce  most  enterprising  people  of  their  day.  Hatlterfy  and  Cadwortfa  indulged 
ia  a  law  suit  ( 1640 );  the  issue  was  a  Uiul  huuiuiary,  —  a  common  cause  of  litiga- 
tion, from  the  vagueness  of  the  early  granu,  and  luisukes  as  to  lines  when  the 
land  came  to  be  fenced.  Ilathaily  recovered  £it.  In         m  Hatbcfly^ 

motion,  Citdworth  had  l>ccn  "  presented  **  fnr  selling  wine  unlicensed.  In  1^134 
Francis  Spraguc  (of  the  "  Anne  ")  was  ordered  to  pay  ;^20  for  kUiiug  Hatherly 's 
■uure. 
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he  returned  to  SciUtate,  from  which  p\atec  he  was  six  times  a 

deputy.' 

Cudworth  was  assistant  nine  years,  and  commissi* mcr  five. 
He  was  filliiif^  both  positions  when  in  1658  the  Prcncc,  or 
anti-Quaker,  sentiment  prevented  his  re-election  to  cither. 
In  1659  Scituate  showed  proper  spirit  by  electing  him  as 
deputy;  but  die  ilUberab  were  so  strong  that  the  Court  would 
not  receive  him,  Collier  even  declaring  that  he  would  not 
remain  if  Cudworth  were  admitted. 

Six  months  later  Cudworth  wrote  to  James  Brown  (subse- 
quently the  Baptist  magistrate  from  Swansea),  who  was  then 
in  London,  and  said  that  for  two  years  he  had  opposed  vari- 
ous restrictions  and  punishments,  for  which  reason  he  and 
Hathcrly  had  been  left  out  of  office,  and  himself  cashiered 
as  captain  of  the  Scituate  train-band;'  John  Alden  had  dis- 
appointed his  best  friends,  who  prayed  God  that  his  acts  be 
not  charged  as  oppressions  of  a  high  nature.  The  *'  New  Fly- 
mouth  saddle  is  on  the  Bay  horse,"  said  Cudworth;  and  he 
added  that  religious  matters  so  occupied  the  Government 
that  no  time  was  left  for  civil  bminess,  and  at  the  last  session 
from  sixty  to  eighty  persons  were  indicted  for  absence  from 
church.  Brown  seems  to  liave  been  treacherous;  for  in  a 
few  months  tliis  letter  was  before  the  Plymouth  Court,  and 

•  n.Tflicrlv  r:\mc  in  the  "  Charlr';,"  ifijz.  Cudworth  brought  his  wife  nn'l 
three  sons.  Ills  daughter  Mary,  born  1637,  was  in  1C61  "disorderly  married" 
to  Robert  Whitcomb ;  that  ia,  they  were  tmited  bf  Henry  Hohson.  •  non-resid«iit 
Quaker,  instead  of  by  the  suthorized  official,  and  the  pair  were  fined  £10.  In 
1O63,  they  having  been  "orderly  married,  and  following  their  callings  industriously, 
and  attending  the  worship  of  Uod  diligently,"  £i  was  remitted,  and  UtetrtMOrar 
was  ordered  to  "  be  alow  in  demanding  the  remainder.'* 

*  Jamea  Sitiff,  of  Sandwich,  for  like  reason  was  also  refused  his  seat  as 
deputy;  and  the  Court  w.is  puilty  of  the  highhanded  art  of  filling  thc«ie  two 
aeau  with  men  of  their  own  selection ;  namely.  Lieutenant  Torrey,  of  Scituate, 
and  Thomas  Tapper,  the  Sandwich  misBionary. 

In  1655  the  Court  had  rebuked  the  .Scittiafp  train -hand  for  Its  Icvitv  in  choos- 
ing "  unmeet  pcrmn-s  '*  as  sergeants,  and  etcriinp;  »)nc  man  IwrReant  when  he  held 
the  Court's  commission  as  ensign.  In  16G6  the  train-lKind  again  amused  ma|^ 
terial  ire  by  making  Cudworth  their  captain,  with  the  gallant  Michael  Peirce  as 
lieutenant  The  Court  disallowed  both,  and  ordered  Sergeant  Damon,  the  wind- 
miller,  to  take  charge  of  the  company.  In  the  earlier  days  William  Vassal,  not- 
withstanding bb  ecdesiaatical  disfavor,  was  captain,  of  tUs  corps  and  was  in  the 
cnttndl  ol  war  «itk  Hm  llberai  StandOak. 
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that  body  pnmpdy  disfranchiMd  Oidworth  as  an  *'opposer 

of  the  law  and  a  friend  to  the  Qaalttfs.** 

Cudworth  then  passed  thirteen  years  in  dignified  retire- 
ment. The  royal  commissioners  in  1664,  when  calling  on  all 
persons  to  present  tlicir  grievances,  would  doubtless  have 
used  tlieir  influence,  if  not  their  authority,  in  behalf  of  Cud- 
worth,  Hatherly,  and  Robinson;  but  the  deposed  leaders 
were  too  manly  to  complain,  and  too  patriotic  to  seek  outside 
interference  in  the  affaiis  of  their  little  lepublic. 

In  1673  Josiah  Vfmskm,  on  becoming  governor,  at  once 
secured  Cudworth's  recall  to  the  public  service,  and  public 
opinion  said  "  Amen."  The  Dutch,  under  Admiral  Evertsen, 
had  then  retaken  New  York  and  were  threatening  New  Eng- 
land. Plymouth  had  inherited  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
Pilgrim  asylum  in  Holland,  and  resolved  to  act  only  on 
the  defensive ;  but  for  this  end  she  set  her  forces  in  order, 
and  appointed  Cudwoftfi  commander-in-chieC  with  the  rank 
of  major. 

He  declined  in  a  cnrimis  letter,  saying,  and  justly,  that  his 
lack  of  qualifications  showed  that  God  gave  him  no  call  for  the 

place,  —  vox  popnli  was  not  always  vox  Dei,  Nor  could  he 
leave  home:  his  wife,  more  than  sixty-seven  years  old,  had 
no  maid,  and  from  weakness  was  forced  to  rise  at  daybreak, 
when  a  pipe  of  tobacco  must  be  lighted  for  her,  and  be  three 
or  four  times  renewed  before  she  could  get  breath  enough  to 
stir;  his  hay  was  stacked  where  it  grew,  and  must  come 
home  \  his  winter's  wood  (December,  1673)  was  to  be  laid-in, 
and  there  was  the  going  to  mill  with  no  helper  but  an  Indian 
boy  of  thirteen.  He  had  buried  past  differences,  and  in  what 
he  was  fitted  for  would  serve  the  public  so  &r  as  he  mi^ 
without  ruin  to  his  family;  but  in  his  former  captaincy  he 
was  very  raw,  and  when  discharged  he  did  for  once  believe 
vox  popuii  to  be  vox  Dei  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Ward  saith,  "  the  inex* 
pericnce  of  a  captain  hath  been  the  ruin  of  armies." 

Notwithstanding  this  appeal  of  the  Old  Colony  Cincinnatus 
to  be  left  at  the  plough,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept ;  but 
fortunately  was  not  called  upon  to  lead  their  train-bands 
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against  the  veterans  of  the  Dutch  line.'  lie  was  still  in  office 
when  Philip's  War  broke  out;  and  though  quite  unequal  to 
the  emergency,  his  hesitation  checked  the  prcvailiiii^  reckless- 
ness, and  perhaps  lessened  the  disasters.  Still,  Cudworth  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  general  (at6j.  a  day),  —  which  office 
the  Colony  then  created  for  the  first  time.  After  six  months 
of  active  service  he  retired  to  civil  life.  Yet  had  his  advice 
been  followed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  war  would  have 
ended  before  that  thne.* 

Bot  Cttdworth  in  laying  down  the  sword  was  not  permitted 
to  resume  the  plough.  Three  years  he  served  again  as  a 
commissioner,  and  for  seven  successive  years  as  an  assistant. 
In  16.S0  Winslow's  rapid  decay  led  to  the  election  of  a  deputy- 
governor.  John  Alden  had  long  held  the  equivalent  post  of 
senior  assistant;  but  Aidcn's  age  unfitted  him  for  higher 
duties,  and  to  supersede  him  would  be  cruel.  So  the  new 
office  was  created*  and  to  it  was  chosen  Thomas  Hinckley. 
Before  the  next  election  Winslow  bad  gone  to  an  honored 
grave  at  Marshfidd,  and  Hinckley  succeeded  to  hb  office. 
The  people,  still  bent  on  rq>aration,  then  made  CudworUi 
deputy-governor. 

During  1681  the  proceedings  at  London  against  Massachu- 
setts Colony  were  so  sharp  that  I'lymouth  desired  an  agent 
there  to  watch  her  interests,  and  sent  General  Cudworth  (then 
aged  about  seventy-six).  Soon  after  his  landing  in  England 
he  was  attacked  by  that  great  scourge  of  his  time,  the  small- 
pox,  and  a  few  days  ended  his  brave  and  noble  life.  Edward 
Randolph,  so  justly  hated  at  Boston,  had  made  himself  agree- 
able in  Plymouth,  and.  Episcopalian  though  he  was.  had  taken 
the  oath  of  citizenship  in  that  Colony.  He  had  pledged  his 
potential  aid  to  Cudworth  for  the  procurement  of  a  royal 
charter  for  tlie  Colony,  extending  its  area  over  Rhode  Island. 
Had  (  lulworth's  life  been  s[)arcd  for  another  year,  it  is  hij^hly 
probable  that  this  would  have  come.    Such  a  coniinunwcalth 

1  In  1666-7  «  Dotdi  fleet  had  been  tent  to  nm|«  the  New  Boflnd  COM^ 

bat  it  was  broken  np  and  turned  away  bf  aeloniL 

<  See  Baylies'  Mem.,  Pt.  iii.  53. 
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as  New  Plymouth,  noteUe  in  science  and  the  arts,  rich  in 

manufactures  and  commerce,  with  the  combined  thrift  and 
energy  of  two  great  and  liberal  communities,  must  then  have 
come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  famous  States  of  the 
Federal  Union.' 

ISAAC  ROBINSOH, 

born  at  Lcydcn  about  1610,  was  the  great  pastor's  second 
son.  In  163 1  he  came  to  I'lj  nunith,  leaving  liis  mother  at 
Lcydcn,  where  she  reached  a  good  old  age.  Contrary  to 
tradition,  he  was  not  brother  to  Abraliam  Robinson,  who 
soon  after  settled  at  Cape  Ann.  In  1636  Isaac  was  married 
at  Sdtuate  by  Hatherly  to  Mai^garet  Handford»  a  relative  of 
Hatherl/s  by  marriage.  In  1639  he  removed  with  Lothrop 
to  Rarnstable.  where  he  was  in  time  called  to  various  offices, 
including  that  of  deputy.  In  1659,  he,  with  John  Cooke, 
having  officially  visited  the  Quaker  meetings,  condemned,  in 
his  report  to  the  General  Court,  the  anti-Huaker  laws  as 
unwise  and  unjust.  The  Prenceism  of  the  Court  resented 
such  criticism ;  but  hoping  to  frighten  the  bold  liberal  into 
a  retraction,  it  would  seem,  it  was  voted  to  postpone  to  the 
next  quarteriy  session  **  sundry  scandals  and  ialsehoods  in  a 
letter  of  Isaac  Robinson."  Robinson's  inherited  blood  was 
not  of  the  recanting  kind;  what  he  had  written  he  had 
written.  The  result  was  his  disfranchisement,  which  contin- 
ued until  Winslow's  accession,  thirteen  years  later.  During 
this  long  interval  Robinson  remainetl  a  menilH-r  of  the  church 
in  good  standing,  aiul  the  Colony  exhibited  the  absurd 
spectacle  of  holding  a  citizen  good  and  orthodox  enough 
for  a  church-member,  though  formally  declared,  through 
his  "  scandals  and  falsehoods,"  unfit  to  vote.  In  166$  Robin- 
son kept  an  ordinary  at  Succonnesset  (Falmouth) ;  in  1673 

1  Cudworth  censured  Endicon't  fanatical  act  o<  cattky  At  OM*  bom  thm 
English  flag  ( 1634).  saying,  '*  It  ii  contrary  to  the  miadt  Md  will*  of  all  T  caa 
hear  of  "  C'udiv  irth  w.^^  a  founder  of  Freetown,  and  then  hi  ty*0  bis  son 
Jamtt,  wliu  in  1065  had  Ijccii  fined  jQ^  fur  usuiuing  pavcMal  obligalluM  whbg* 
ivhat  too  MOB  after  marriage. 
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lie  was  lown-clcrk  at  Tishtiry,  where  lie  (lee<I< d  property  to 
his  "natural  son  Peter,"  meaning  his  real  son  (sec  p.  344); 
in  1701  he  returned  to  Harnstablc,  wlicrc  he  lived  with  his 
daughter  Tear,  wife  of  Sainuel  Baker,  and  there  died,  about 
1704,  when  nearly  ntne^'four  years  old.* 

The  grand  name  of  Robinson  received  no  detriment  from 
this  good  man,  and  his  descendants  have  continued  to  do 
it  credit  in  many  walks  of  life,  but  in  none  more  than  as 
"  cunning  artificers  and  workers  of  mctato"  in  the  great  iron- 
niilLs  of  the  Old  Colony. 

JOHN  IIOWLAND. 

The  "  lusty  young  man  "  whom  the  "  Masrflower's  "  people 
fished  out  of  the  sea  with  a  boat-hook  (p.  $8)  soon  be> 
came  a  leader.  He  was  an  assistant  in  1633-4-5, 
late  as  1670  was  serving  his  seventeenth  year  as  deputy  from 
Plymouth.  He  is  credited  with  a  niilitary^tttm,  and  in  the 
Hocking  affair  showed  himself  a  chivalrous  commander.  As 
in  the  height  of  the  Quaker  troubles  he  was  dropped  from 
the  General  Court,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he,  like  the 
other  Howlands,  was  found  too  liberal  for  the  times.  Yet  his 
high  standing  in  their  church  was  shown  at  Cotton's  ordini^ 
tion  in  1669,  when  four  visiting  clergy  conducted  the  exer- 
cises and  Elder  Cushman  preached,  while  the  church-members 
appointed  Howland  as  their  proxy  to  join  in  the  laying-on 
of  hands. 

This  old  Pilgrim  died  March  5,  1673  (n.  S.),  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Two  days  later  he  was  buried  "with  honor,"  says 
the  record,  which  adds  that  he  was  "  a  godly  man,"  who  had 
proved  "  a  useful  instrument  of  pood  in  his  place."  The 
graves  of  his  posterity  forming  a  clew  to  his  own,  a  stone 
was  erected  there  half  a  century  ago  by  his  great-great- 
i;randson  John  llowland,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
long  the  honored  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 

'  RobifiBon'a  sons  were  John,  Isaac,  Israel,  and  ^«ob;  liis  daughten^ 
BoMBiia,  Fear,  and  limy. 
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Society.  Unfortunately,  the  good  man  was  led  by  tradition 
into  the  misstatement  that  the  Pilgrim's  wife  was  Governor 
Carver's  daughter.  It  will  be  remembered  (p.  182)  that  she 
was  the  child  of  John  and  Bridget  Tilley,  and  was  left  an 
orphan  when  fourteen  years  old,  which  was  thirteen  years 
less  than  Howland's  age.  She  was  married  before  the  land- 
division  of  1624,  and  her  son  John  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1626 
(N.  S.).  She  survived  her  husband,  and  spent  the  last  of 
her  days  with  her  children,  James  and  Lydia  Brown,  of 
Swansea,  where  she  was  buried  in  1687.  Howland  was  the 
last  signer  of  the  "Compact"  who  remained  at  Piymouthi 
but  at  nuxbuty  Soule  and  Alden  both  survived. 

iiowland's  children  were  John,  Jabcz,  Isaac,  Joseph,  Desire 
(Gorham),  Hope  (Chipman),  Elisabeth  (Dickinson),  Lydia 
(Brown),  and  Ruth  (Cushman).  John  went  to  Banistable; 
Jabes  did  valiant  service  under  Church  against  Philip,  and 
then  was  a  pioneer  at  Bristol ;  Isaac  went  to  Middleborottgh» 
and  Joseph  remained  at  Plymouth.^ 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  Howland  was  son  of  John 
Howland,  "  gentleman  and  Salter"  of  I^ndon ;  but  it  is  now 
found  that  the  latter  had  no  posterity  of  his  name  beyond 
grandsons.  The  Hovvlands  arc  all  traceable  to  lilssex,  and 
tkiff  were  five  John  Howlands,  any  one  of  whom  may  have 
been  the  Pilgrim's  father.  In  1646  Humphrey  Howland, 
citizen  and  draper"  of  Ijondon,  left  his  brothers  Arthur, 
John,  and  Henry,  respectively,  ;^8,  £4,  and  out  of  a  debt 
due  from  Mr.  Ruck,  of  New  England, —  a  fact  which  goes 
far  to  identify  the  brothers  as  those  of  the  Old  Colony. 
Henry's  children  were  Joseph,  Zoeth,  John,  Samuel,  Sarah, 

*  In  itiSf  Jabet  wu  keeping  an  cnUnary  it  Uriital  t  and  tliciCb  CBikws  to 

rcb(e,  his  son  Jahez  became  vestryman  of  St.  Mi(  h:iirs  (Ki>i9COpal)parMl(l7a4). 
In  16S4  Isaac  Howlaitd  kept  an  ordinary  at  Middkburougii. 

On  th«  Pfenobaeot  to  tlw  town  of  Howland,  naaaad  for  tkeMgrim  bf  nvortlqr 
<cscendant,  M.nj'or  William  H.immatt,  of  Bangor,  who  bought  the  land  from  the 
natives.  In  1775,  when  a  provincial  mail  wa«  established  between  Boston  and 
Falmouth,  via  PlynottUk,  tlw  l«o  poat-ridan  vara  Timoclqr  Goodwin  and  Joac|ili 
Howland. 

(For  infortnatton  as  to  John  Howland,  tha  anChor  U  indebted  to  E.  C.  Le«i> 
ard,  of  New  Bedfoid,  and  John  A.  Howland,  cf  Providence.) 
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Elizabeth,  Maiy,  and  AbigaO.  (Were  not  John  and  Elisa- 
beth named  for  the  POgrim  pair,  who  also  had  a  Joseph  7) 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  pair  are  many,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  honorably  bear  the  family  name.  It  has  been 
fotuUy  supposed  that  they  generally  show  in  an  unusual 
degree  certain  genial  traits  of  character  which  are  a  legacy 
from  the  "  Mayflower."  At  all  events,  they  are  sure  that 
their  stalwart  ancestor  was  brave,  honorable,  cheerful,  and 
godly. 
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William  Rlackstone.  —  Samuel  Newman.  —  John  Brown.  —  ThomM 
WiUet.  —  John  Myles.  —  KicUard  WiUianu.  —  iiliuO^cib  I'ooL  — 
The  LcoiMids* 

'npHE  first  aetden  of  the  western  towns  of  New  Plymouth 


X  were  mostly  people  who  had  not  been  connected  with 
the  T'il.yrini  settlements  along  the  coast,  but  reached  their 
new  homes  by  coming  overland  from  Boston.  Yet  their  his- 
tory furnis  no  small  part  of  that  of  the  Old  Colony's  later 
existence. 


This  hermit  (who  wrote  his  name  Blaxton,  which  form 
should  have  been  preserved)  probably  came  in  1623  with 
Gorges;  and  when  the  latter  returned,  Hlackstone  as  his 
agent  settled  on  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut.  In  1630,  as 
Winthrop's  company  were  suffering  for  water  at  Cliarlcstown, 
Blackstoiie  advised  them  to  come  over  to  kis  side,  where  were 
good  springs.  Having  done  so,  th^  decided  there  to  baild 
their  town,  calling  the  place  first  Blackstone's  Neck,  and  then 
Boston.  Blackstone  was  living  by  a  spring  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  fwesent  Boston  Common,  surrounded  by 
tn  orchard  of  his  own  planting.  He  was  the  only  white 
man  there,  but  had  several  Indian  employes  living  around 
him.  Gorges'  grant  was  not  valid  under  the  Hay  charter, 
but  Blackstone  was  given  fifty  acres  of  land,^  including  his 
homestead. 

>  At  least  one  fourteenth  of  the  dry  I.tiid  then  on  the  peninsula.  In  16^7 
Scwall  mentions  Uatliing  ai  "  iiUckstonc's  l'v>iiu,"  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
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niadcstonc  was  a  Church  of  EoglanU  divine,  and  did  not 
assimilate  with  his  new  ndf^bors,  although  Edward  Johoaon 
idludes  to  him  (1654}  as  "  retaining  no  symbol  of  his  former 

profession  but  a  canonical  coat."  Blackstone  himself  said 
that  he  had  left  England  to  escape  the  "  tyranny  of  the  lords- 
bishops,"  and  then  left  IJoston  to  escape  the  "  tyranny  of  the 
lords-brethren."  In  fact,  he  hated  the  restraints  of  society. 
So  in  1 63  4  he  amicably  wM  his  land  (less  his  six-acre  house- 
lot)  to  the  town  of  Boston,  each  householder  paying  him  six 
shillings,  and  some  of  them  more,  until  the  total  was  £io» 
The  purchase  was  mainly  appropriated  for  a  training-field 
and  a  common  pasture  for  the  people's  cows.  Thanks  to 
John  Winthrop,  the  training-field  was  preserved  as  such  for 
posterity;  and  it  is  embodied  in  that  beautiful  park,  lioston 
Common,  where  the  citizens  now  come  in  pursuit  of  health 
and  to  witness  tlie  parades  of  tlie  eighth  generation  of  citizen- 
soldiers.' 

Early  in  1635  Blackstone,  with  servants  and  a  herd  of  cattle, 
struck  across  the  country  to  the  nordiwesterly  border  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  settled  in  the  wilderness  on  the  east  bank  of 

that  river,  which  now  bears  his  name.  The  spot  was  afterward 
included  in  that  district  of  Rehoboth  once  called  Attieborough 
Gore,  but  which  is  now  tlic  township  of  Cumberland,  in  Rhode 
Island,  l^lackstone's  home  was  just  opposite  the  present 
manufacturing  villap;c  of  Lonsdale.  Hard  by  the  river  is  a 
pretty  conical  knoll  some  seventy  feet  high,  to  which  Black- 
stone gave  the  name  of  Study  Hill;  at  its  base  he  built  his 
house,  under  the  name  of  Study  Hall,  and  arranged  in  it  his 
library  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  volumes,  many  of  them 

Botton  Common,  and  thereabouts  the  author  remembers  Draman's  Haths  and 
B  twimming-scbool.   In  the  interleaved  almanacs  of  Pastor  Danforth,  of  R ox- 
bury,  is  entcfcd  for  Avg.  ti,  1646  (0.8.):  "Bfaurton't  apples  gaUtercd!** 
In  Boston. 

>  In  i6j9.  at  May  training,  a  thmmind  men  CTerdseJ  here  fn  two  rcj»imenti. 
The  next  Scplcmlicr  twelve  hundred  trained  two  days,  and  Wintluop  s;iys  that 
though  there  was  a  plenty  of  wine  and  strong  beer  in  town,  there  was  not  S 
man  drank,  m  eadi,  vat  m  qnaml.  In  1661,  as  Major-Gcneral  Atherton  was 
returning  to  Doidiesler  from  a  trabing  on  tliis  field,  ke  was  thrown  by  Us  kena 
and  killed. 

33 
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in  Latin,  for  he  was  a  Uacbclor  of  Arts  (^lOlj")  froiu  Enimau- 
uel,  on  ihc  Cam. 

Alone  with  his  servants*  animab,  fruity  and  books,  Bbck- 
stone  enjo3fecl  his  oasts;  and  though  his  Ibnner  orchard  by 
Boston  Common  long  continued  ^ommis,  the  yeUow  sweetings 
he  now  introduced  into  the  country  became  more  so,  some 
of  his  trees  continuing  to  bear  ninety  years  after  his  death.* 
After  twenty-four  years  of  this  life  solitude  lost  its  charms, 
and  our  hermit,  repairing  to  Boston,  was  married  by  Governor 
Endicott  to  Sarali,  widow  of  John  Stevenson.  Her  son  John, 
aged  about  fourteen,  went  with  his  mother,  and  finally  took 
charge  of  Blackstone's  affairs.  In  time,  a  little  John  Black- 
stone  enlivenod  Study  Hall,  but  no  more  children.* 

Before  1644  Rehoboth  was  founded,  and  In  1650  had  built 
a  road  four  rods  wide  for  passfa^  "  to  Providence  or  to  Mr. 
BlackstoneV*  Rehoboth  village  being  dien  at  the  present 
Attleborough  Plain.  Yet  Rehoboth  does  not  seem  to  have 
exercised  any  authority  over  Blackstone.  He  also  had  nearer 
neighbors,  for  in  1646  Governor  Bradford  sold  the  farm  next 
above  him,  and  on  it,  in  1648,  settled  Stephen  Paine.  In  1669 
the  general  current  of  litigation  swept  Blackstone  into  the 
court  at  Plymouth,  where  he  bad  to  pay  £6  to  his  neighbor, 
John  Alien,  whose  fence  he  had  removed,  to  the  injury  of  die 
grass  and  loss  of  the  h^.  Blackstone  seems  to  have  taken 
up  his  own  land  witiiout  leave  or  license,  for  so  late  as  1671 
the  Plymouth  Court  gave  him  the  two  hundred  acres  where 
he  lived. 

Blackstone  was  only  six  miles  from  Providence,  and  in  visit- 
ing the  plantation  was  wont,  in  lieu  of  a  horse,  to  ride  on  a 

1  At  Cheahlick  Camn^  1883.  wtm  a  bearing  applaliM  ii|Mled  to  ba  a  baa* 

dred  and  eighty  years  old 

■  John  Stcvcusou  had  l>ceu  a  Ho&ton  shoeuuker.  Young  John  look  good 
caM  of  the  Bladmoaes,  and  owing  to  lack  cC  personal  property  (probal^jr 
through  Indian  ravages),  the  General  Court  gave  him  fifty  crcs  from  the 
realty  as  a  rcconipcn:»c.    He  died  1695,      ^^'X  •  brothers  and  sisters  at 

Baaton.  John  Ulackstone,  who  lived  for  a  time  in  Providence,  was  idle  and  te* 
taiperatc.  la  1713  Attkboroiiigh  rcfnsed  him  dotnkik,  leal  ba  baeeaw  a  town 
cbaf|a  Ha  pnHtMy  weot  to  Coanectical.  wbeva  aear  Itav  Umm  ma  iccentiy 
a  Uuiif  ao  aaaied  wbicb  was  noted  for  a  love  «l  solitude. 


BLACK8T0NB  AMD  HIS  WAYS. 


trained  bull.  He  sometimes  went  there  to  preach ;  but  while 
the  tolerant  people  gave  him  perfect  freedom  in  worship, 
which  they  also  offered  to  "  Turk  or  Hindoo,"  they  did  not 
go  80  far  u  to  liiniiali  a  roof  or  a  congrcgaticm.  Hb  Bnk 
service  was  under  a  tree,  in  the  presence  of  one' man  and  two 
women.  The  novels  soon  attracted  several  children;  and 
the  preacher,  having  thoughtfully  stored  his  pockets  witli  the 
golden  apples  of  Study  Mill,  was  enabled,  by  occasionally 
tossing  some  of  them  to  the  youngsters,  to  retain  this  portion 
of  his  audience.  In  like  manner  John  Kliot,  on  ending  his 
first  Indian  sermon  at  Natick,  says  that  he  left  for  Roxbury 
after  giving  "  the  children  some  apples,  and  the  men  some 
tobacco."  Of  Blackstone's  later  services  we  have  no  account. 

In  1673  Mrs.  Blackstone  died;  and  Jane  5,  1675  (n.s.), 
her  husband,  dyiag  at  the  agie  of  eighty,  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  Study  HiU.^  Four  weeks  later,  Philip's  War  broke  out 
Blackstone  had  always  been  a  benefactor  to  the  natives,  but 
with  characteristic  ingratitude  they  invaded  the  home  from 
which  he  had  just  been  bome,  and  reduced  to  ashes  the  house 
and  its  libiary. 

Blackstone's  grave,  marked  at  each  end  by  a  piece  of  com- 
mon stone,  is  still  to  be  seen,  his  cellar  can  be  traced,  and 
his  well  is  in  good  condition.  Standing  on  Study  Hill,  the 
visitor  may  see  the  trains  taking,  from  near  by,  tiidr  fireight 
of  the  Cumberland  coal  for  which,  in  KS45,  the  people  of  Fly- 
mouth  searched  thereabouts  in  vtin.  But  if  found,  it  would 
have  been  a  sad  delusion;  for  so  unlike  is  that  especially 
stubborn  anthracite  to  the  mineral  coals  of  Fnglaiul  that 
for  several  generations  no  means  of  using  it  had  been 
discovered, 

Blackstone  was  eccentric  and  probably  irascible,  but  he 
was  a  scholar,  a  lover  of  nature,  and  a  man  of  kindly  dispo- 
sition. Hb  name  has  been  given  to  streets  and  institutiotts 

1  Blackstom WW ttekCov daft, toffering  much*  becoming cttf  hededmd 

that  he  had  recovered  bat  soon  died  painlessly  Ten  of  his  volumes  were  "paper 
books,"  appraised  at  y. ;  these  may  luve  been  his  private  journals  if  so,  their 
loM  ft »  great  calani^. 
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in  various  places,  and  to  a  Uiriving  town;  still  It  is  most 
fittingly  cofmnemoiated  by  that  beautifial  and  beaeficent  river 
beside  which  he  lived  and  died. 

SAMUEL  NEWMAN. 

Among  the  learned  and  masterly  preachers  of  whom  Laud's 
fury  robbed  the  English  Church  was  Samuel  Newman,  an 
Oxford  scholar.  In  1636,  when  thirty-four  years  old,  he 
renounced  his  orders  antl  escai>ed  with  several  of  his  flock 
to  the  New  England  Dorchester,  He  was  too  much  a  leader 
to  long  remain  subordinate  to  the  theocrats  of  the  Bay.  So 
in  1644,  with  his  own  people  and  some  Hingham  friends,  he 
pushed  out  to  the  great  plains  now  in  Attlcborough,  but  then 
a  part  of  the  Seekonk  re^on  within  New  Plymouth's  bounds. 
The  thirty  freemen  chose  nine  townsmen  as  their  executive 
board,  and  ordered  a  town-mccting  to  be  held  every  forty 
days.  The  land  was  divided  into  lots  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve 
acres,  as  the  town  thought  *'  the  quality  or  the  estate  of  the 
person  do  require;  "  plots  were  reserved  for  the  "  governor," 
the  pastor,  and  the  schoolmaster.  Richard  Wright  at  once 
began  to  build  a  mill,  and  other  arrangements  were  made,  it 
would  seem,  to  maintain  a  little  state,  regardless  of  any  outside 
authority. 

Soon  Massachusetts  grasped  at  the  epitomized  common- 
wealth; but  riymouth  contested  the  claim,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Commissioners,  the  Bay  yielding,  as  usual,  with 
ill  grace.  In  1645  the  town  was  legalized  as  Rehoboth,  and 
the  same  year  the  number  of  planters  doubled.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  do  justice  to  the  natives;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  1665  the  town  voted  in  favor  of  conferring  citizenship 
upon  "Sam,  the  Indian  that  keeps  the  cows," — the  only  case 
recorded  in  the  Colony  of  extendmg  freemanship  to  one  of 
that  race.  In  1655  Newman's  salary  was  ^^50.  Under  his 
sturdy  guidance  the  town  had  become  strong  and  prosperous. 
His  labors  must  have  been  arduous;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
he  took  time  to  revise  his  learned  work  (first  i.ssucd  at  Lon- 
don, 1640),  which,  from  tlie  place  of  reprinting,  became 
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known  as  tlic  "  Cainbi  iil^e  Concordance."  For  even  this 
scholarly  undertaking  he  could  not  aflbrd  candles,  but 
wrought  upon  it  evenings  by  the  light  of  pitch-pine  knots. 

The  vigorous  leader  wore  out  early,  and  on  Jnly  8,  1663 
(n.  s.),  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  hb  text  being  (Job 
xiv.  14),  "All  the  dwy*  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait 
till  my  change  come."  The  next  Sunday,  not  being  well,  he 
asked  the  deacon  to  pray  with  him,  saying  the  end  was  at 
hand.  His  friends  thought  him  wandering,  but  it  is  re- 
lated that  ending;  the  prayer  he  turned  around,  exclaiming, 
"  Angels,  do  your  ofTicc!"  and  forthwith  expired.  In  after 
years  his  pulpit  was  filled  by  his  son  Noah,  who  bravely 
led  his  parishioners  against  Philip's  forces,  and  who  died  in 
1678. 

Tlic  senior  Newman  was  not  only  at  issue  with  John  Brown, 
the  liberal  magistrate,  but  found  his  own  strong  will  fully 
matched  by  that  of  Obadiah  Holmes,  who,  coming  to  the 
Bay  from  Preston,  England,  had  joined  Rchoboth  in  1645. 
Newman  caused  the  majority  of  his  church  to  elect  delegates 
to  the  M.nss.ichusctts  Sv  nod  of  1646-9.  Holmes,  pushing 
Congregationalism  lo  its  logical  conclusion,  claimed  that  this 
could  be  done  by  only  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  after  a  con- 
troversy he,  with  a  few  friends,  seceded  and  worshipped  in  a 
private  house.  Newman  launched  an  excommunication  at 
them,  but  found  that  weapon  harmless.  Soon  the  General 
Court  received  a  petition  for  interference  from  Newman  and 
thirty- five  nf  his  adherents;  and  as  the  Court  seems  to  have 
been  thought  lukewarm,  the  petition  was  reinforced  by  one 
from  the  Taunton  church,  another  from  all  the  Colonial 
clergy  but  two,  and  a  third  from  the  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  a  matter  ft)r  regret  that  the  last-named  was 
not  promptly  returned  as  a  piece  of  outside  impertinence. 
The  only  result  of  this  heavy  pressure  was  a  vague  court- 
order  tliat  tlic  scccdcrs  refrain  from  practices  olfcnsive  to 
their  brethren,  and  report  at  the  next  Court 

Newman  having  indulged  in  fulminations  against  Holmes 
and  the  over-lenient  Court,  Holmes  sued  him  for  slander; 
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and  in  1649  ttic  grand-jury  indicted  the  pastor  for  defamation 
of  the  General  Court.  Newman  apologized  to  the  Court, 
saying  that  he  had  only  repeated  what  six  of  his  flock  had 
told  him  in  writing,  and  fully  retracted  whatever  he  taid 
on  his  own  authori^.  The  forgiving  Holmes  then  asked 
that  the  case  be  dropped  on  Newman's  paying  costs.  The 
General  Court  proceeded  to  declare  the  charges  "  false  and 
scandalous,"  ami  to  pronounce  Holmes  very  lenient  to  let 
Newman  off  so  easily.  The  latter  was  also  charged  tO  pub- 
licly declare  how  his  parishioners  had  misled  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1650  Holmes,  with  John  Hazel,  Edward 
Smith  and  wife,  Joseph  Torrey  and  wife,  William  Buell  and 
wife,  and  James  Mann's  wife,  were  presented  for  maintaining 
separate  worship;  but  the  Court  seems  to  have  treated  this 
indictment  with  contemptuous  neglect.^  In  the  mean  time 
these  seccdcrs  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  "  Six- principle 
Baptists,"  and  in  1649  had  been  immersed  by  Pastor  John 
Clark,  of  Newport,  where  a  Baptist  church  had  been  gath- 
ered under  him  in  1644,  but  whicli  is  thought  not  to  have 
adopted  immersion  until  some  short  time  afterward.-  It  does 
not  appear  tliat  Holmes  and  his  friends  organized  at  Rcho- 
both  in  any  form,  or  that  theur  adoption  of  Baptist  views  was 
not  loi^  subsequent  to  their  secession  from  Newman,  for 
none  of  the  opposition  to  them  alludes  to  any  departure  from 

1  Soon  after.  Holmes  made  an  aggressive  visit  to  Boston  wiili  two  friends, 
and  in  the  acrimonious  controversy  resulting  titcy  were  scntcnccii  to  a  tiixc  ur 
thirty  lashes.  The  people  at  once  paid  the  fines  of  tlic  two  oompanions;  bat  it 
ia  said  tint  Hoimca  would  not  content  to  thus  buyutg-uff  tais  pcraecaiort.  an  be 
deemed  them.  Some  accounts  term  the  stripes  given  him  very  severe;  others 

lay  that  they  were  merely  fonn.il.  Holmes  huic  tiicin  with  c:uni|>ubUTt.,  aod  luld 
the  officials  that  the  lashes  had  been  su)>ernaturany  made  to  him  like  garlands 
pt  roaea.  Aa  he  rcaoned  hia  JoonMjr  to  the  OM  Coloaj  on  tlie  aame  day,  tiM 
whipping  is  not  likely  to  have  been  nnusually  aevece,  bnt  iia  InAidion  at  all  waa 

a  disgrace  to  the  Hay. 

s  Clark  was  a  strong  man  among  the  Hatchinsonians,  1637-8,  and  waa  baa* 
Ished  with  them.  He  was  a  physician,  and  became  a  Congregational  preacher 
on  reaching  Rhode  Island;  but  about  1644  adopted  Ilaptist  views,  having  in  1641 
aeparated  from  Coddington,  Easton,  etc.,  with  mutu.ir  ill-feeling.  His  viadl^ 
Ihreneaa  toward  Maaaacbmelts  led  him  into  great  injustice  tu  \us  true  self. 

The  first  Bapiiat  chnrcb  was  gathered  at  Kclnitioth,  1732 ;  l<y  1  7<h  tlmo  wwe 
aeven. 
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the  orthodox  faith  and  usages.  Tlicy  seem  soon  after  their 
cli.mj^c  to  have  joined  the  brethren  at  Newport,  for  Holmes 
in  1642  became  pastor  of  that  church.  Hohncs,  hke  New- 
man, was  sincere,  resolute,  and  impatient  of  the  spiritual  rule 
of  another.  That  he  was  a  good  and  able  man  is  indicated 
by  his  occupation  of  the  Newport  pulpit  until  his  dcatli,  in 
1682. 

JOHN  BROWN. 

John  Brown  the  magistrate  was  not  of  kin  to  John  Brown 
the  Duxbury  weaver,  who  w.is  brother  to  Peter  of  the  "  May- 
flower." The  John  first-named  was  an  English  shipbuilder, 
who  knew  the  PUgrims  at  Leyden,  but  dM  not  join  them 
there.  In  1633-4,  when  aged  about  fifty,  he,  with  his  wife 
Dorothy  and  at  least  three  children,  came  to  Plymouth, 
bringing  a  fair  property;  m  1635  Brown  became  a  citixen, 
and  the  next  year  began  an  eighteen  years'  service  in  the 
board  of  assistants.  In  1637  he  was  one  of  the  original  pur- 
chasers of  the  site  of  Taunton,  and  in  1643  was  in  the  militia 
there,  with  his  sons  John  and  James;  in  1645  they  removed 
to  Rehoboth,  settling  at  Wanamoisct,  now  in  Swansea,  on 
land  scrupulously  bought  from  Massasoit. 

For  twelve  successive  years,  from  1 645,  Brown  was  one  of 
the  Colonial  Commissionera,  entering  that  board  in  Uie  teo> 
ond  year  of  its  existence.  He  was  also  often  employed  in 
settling  questions  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,— die 
latter  having  great  confidence  in  him.  The  first  Commission- 
ers from  Plymouth — Winslow  and  Collier — had  assented  to 
the  act  of  Massachusetts  in  extending  her  rule  over  Gorton's 
company  at  Shawomet  (now  Wanvick,  R.  I.),  but  the  out- 
ratn'ous  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  Bay  toward  the  Gortonians* 
enlisted  Brown's  chivalrous  spirit  in  their  defence.  In  1645 
Massachusetts  authorized  twenty  families  of  Braintree  to  go 
down  and  take  possession  of  the  Gorton  plantations;  but 
Brown  warned  off  their  prospectors  and  claimed  the  territoiy 
u  Plymouth's.   This  counter-claim  was  in  the  interest  of 

1  Barrj's  Hist  Mass.,  i.  264-$. 
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the  persecuted  Gortonians,  with  whom  Hrown  was  "  very 
familiar." '  The  matter  came  more  than  once  before  tlie 
Commiiasioncrs,  who,  with  sapient  vagueness,  decided  as  to 
the  tract,  that  "the  right  owners  ought  to  have  it." 

In  1651  Massachusetts  renewed  her  claim,  and  prepared 
firesh  warrants  for  seizing  Gorton  and  his  men.  Brown,  sup* 
ported  by  his  colleague,  Hatherly,  boldly  resisted  the  claim 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  condemned  the  officers  of 
Massachusetts.  The  latter  pleaded  a  waiver  in  their  behalf 
by  the  Plymouth  Government.  Brown  stoutly  rc-affirmed 
Plymouth's  right  to  Shawomet,  and  declared  any  waiver  of 
that  right  wholly  valueless,  though  made  by  the  governor 
and  magistrates  of  Plymouth;  for  not  an  inch  of  her  soil 
could  be  alienated  except  by  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men in  General  Court  assembled.  So  vigorous  and  fearless 
were  Brown  and  Hatherly  in  pushing  dieir  rival  claim  that 
the  eflbrts  of  Massachusetts  were  neutralized,  and  the  Gorto> 
nians  no  more  persecuted.  When  at  length  the  demand  of 
the  Bay  was  dropped  (1658),  so  was  that  of  Plymouth,  Its 
chief  object  having  been  accomplished.* 

Probably  an  ill-fccling  growing  out  of  this  sharp  contest  of 
165 1  led  to  an  occurrence  at  the  next  session  (1652).  The 
meeting  was  to  be  at  Plymouth ;  but  on  the  day  set,  only  five 
members  appeared,— a  quorum  being  six.  Late  tiie  second 
day  Astwood,  of  New  Haven,  arrived,  having  been  hindered 
by  bad  roads.  John  Brown  also  came  in.  That  little  congress 
had  no  lack  of  ceremony, — the  Massachusetts  members  be* 
ing  especially  given  to  it,  and  it  was  in  order  for  Brown  to 
render  his  excuse.  lie  gravely  announced  that  he  had  been 
plagued  with  a  toothache,  and  might  not  have  come  sooner 
if  he  could  have  had  all  Plymouth.  This,  or  something  else 
on  Brown's  part,  gave  great  offence  to  the  ceremonious  lios- 
ton  members,  —  Speaker  Hathorne  and  Bradstreet;  and,  con- 

1  See  MaM.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  360. 

■  John  Weeks  and  Raodall  Holden  once  had  a  fist-fight  wHh  SadMm  Pom- 

ham  over  some  swine  in  a  corn-field.  Iloldcn  wanted  the  case  settled  by  the 
Plymouth  Court.  Poroham  insisted  on  Massachusetts,  because  John  Urown  and 
the  interpreten  wcve  all  MemUy  to  tlie  Gorton  peopte. 


JOHN  BROWN. 


trary  to  Bradford's  appeals,  the  unparliamentary  decision  was 
forced  tiiroiigh,  that  when  no  quorum  should  appear  at  the 
opening  hour  on  the  first  day  no  session  could  be  held  that 
year,  even  though  a  qaoniin  should  come  hi  later.' 

The  members  dispersed  with  unpleasantness.  The  General 
\^ourt  of  Massachusetts  was  so  unwise  as  to  mix  in  the  affair; 
for  it  formnlly  indorsed  the  course  of  its  two  members,  and 
insolently  voted  that  it  should  expect  an  apology  from  one 
of  the  Plymouth  members  for  incivility  to  one  of  hers  from 
the  Hay.  Plymouth  evidently  took  this  .is  a  threat  that 
lirown  must  apoloj^izc  or  be  refused  his  seat,  for  she  man- 
fully rc-ciected  both  him  and  Bradford,  and  voted  not  only 
that  a  Commissioner  arrhrtng  late  was  entitled  to  act,  but  if 
both  her  members  should  be  in  attendance,  and  for  any  rea* 
son  one  should  not  take  part,  neither  should  the  otlicr.  This 
was  a  bolder  action  than  at  first  appears.  It  was  quite  intel^ 
ligible  notice  to  the  Bay  men  that  their  position  was  unten- 
able, and  that  any  interference  vrith  Brown  would  be  followed 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  congress  through  the  non-represen- 
tation of  one  of  the  Colonies.  The  matters  involved  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  aj^ain  mentioned. 

In  1652  the  independent  ways  of  the  old  shipwrijjlu  called 
down  sonic  high-liandcd  censure  from  his  stern  and  sturdy 
pastor,  Newman.  Brown  sued  the  minister  for  slander,  and 
the  General  Court  gave  him  a  verdict  of  ;^ioo  damages,  and 
23s,  costs.  Brown  at  once  arose  in  court  and,  like  Holmes, 
remitted  fhs  £100;  vindication  was  all  he  wanted. 

In  1655,  while  Brown  sat  in  the  court,  certain  men  of 
Rehoboth,  complaining  of  the  backwardness  of  their  people 
in  contributing  for  public  worship,  asked  that  all  the  people 
be  compelled  by  tax  to  pay  their  part,  as  in  "  the  other  Col- 
onics." Bradford  had  favored  this  plan,  but  Brown  opposed 
it.   The  petition  came  from  his  town,  he  said,  but  he  had 

*  February,  1696,  owing  to  a  storm,  only  ten  members  ap|>carcd  at  the  open- 
ing of  Um  Omeral  Court  in  Boston,  forty  being  a  quorum ;  two  days  later  a 
quoram  was  present  and  proceeded  to  bosineaa,  thoqfh  Govenior  SUwghton 
roach  doabted  the  propriety  of  to  doing.  The  pracUct  il  warn  mMkhni  bj 
lav. 
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not  before  heard  of  the  matter;  and  to  "  lake  off  the  odium  ** 
of  a  forced  support  of  religion,  he  would  make  this  ufTcr: 
These  petidonen  favor  a  tax;  let  them  be  tuced  their  pro- 
portion,  and  he  would  engage  that  the  renaioing  people  of 
Rehoboth  should  volontarOy  raise  die  remainder  of  the  sum ; 
he  would  secure  this  by  binding  his  estate  to  make  good  all 
deficiency  for  the  next  seven  years.  The  Court  assented, 
and  sent  Standish  and  Hatherly  to  assess  the  tax  on  the 
petitioners.  1  he  latter,  however,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
plan,  for  two  )'ears  later  the  Court  had  to  coerce  them;  and 
for  years  after,  this  tax  was  a  source  of  trouble  with  those 
meddlers  who  had  proposed  it 

At  the  time  of  this  last  legislation  the  grand  old  man  had 
passed  the  goal  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  He  soon  left 
the  public  service,  and  his  reniaimng  days  were  spent  on  his 
estate  at  Wanamoisct.  There  he  died  in  1662,  aged  about 
seventy-eight.  His  son  John  had  died  before  him,  but  his 
wife  lived  until  1674,  her  ninetieth  year. 

John  lirown's  second  son  James  was  his  father's  successor 
in  public  life.  In  1653,  when  Rehoboth  formed  a  train-band, 
he  became  ensign,  and  the  town  voted  that  Lieutenant  iiunt 
and  Ensign  Brown  have  leave  "  to  stand  by  the  honorable 
bench  at  Plymouth  Court."  In  166$  he  succeeded  his  fiunoua 
brothernn-law,  Thomas  Willet,  as  assistsnt,  and  although  a 
leadmg  Baptist  of  Swansea,  was  re-chosen  to  the  bench  some 
thirteen  years.  He  was  employed  by  the  Colony  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avert  Philip's  War,  —  the  Indians  having  for  him  as 
high  regard  as  formerly  for  his  father,  and  Massasoit  having 
enjoined  a  continuance  of  it  on  his  people.'  James  closed 
his  honored  life  at  Swansea  in  1710,  aged  eighty-seven.  His 
wife  was  Lydia,  daugiiter  of  John  Howland  tlie  rilgrim,  and 
witfi  the  Browns  Mrs,  Howland  spent  her  widowhood.  Tlic 
senior  Brown  had  a  grandson  John,  vdio  in  1685  was  one  of 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  our  old  friend  Gorton  went  with  James  as  interpreter 
on  his  final  visit  to  Philip,  a  few  days  before  Philip  took  the  war-path,  liarvej 
Walker  was  co^awMoiKer.  FMtlpwas  verjrlasolMil^  Mfflti^g  off  Bram%  hati 
and  it  «n  thonght  that  If  anaaoit's  injinctlM  vaa  all  that  aated  Brawa^  llfife 
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the  associntc  jiitljjcs  of  Hristol  County,  and  was  again  ap- 
pointed in  K>99  at  the  reorganization  under  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
laniont.  In  all  its  generations,  the  posterity  of  the  great 
pioneer  has  done  credit  to  its  ancestry. 

THOMAS  WILLBT. 

This  worthy  leader  was  probably  graiulson  of  Thomas 
VVillct,  cnnon  of  Ely,  and  was  son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Willet,  that 
rector  of  Barley  who  was  imprisoned  for  preaching  against 
the  p roposcd  "  Spanish  match  "  of  Charles  I.  Young  Thomas 
was  reared  in  Holland,  and  on  reaching  riymouth  in  1630* 
at  Uie  age  of  twenty,  was  nearly  as  Dutch  as  English  hi  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  sympathies.  His  exciting  experience  in 
the  Castinc  alTair  ended  in  1635  (see  pp.  387-8);  In  1636  he 
married  John  Brown's  daughter  Mary;  he  was  for  a  time 
employed  in  the  Colony's  Kennebec  trade,  but  soon  engaged 
in  traflic  with  the  Manhattan  Dutch,  wliosc  confidence  he 
won  in  a  high  degree. 

In  165 1,  Assistant  Collier  dying,  Willct  was  chosen  in  his 
Stead;  he  continued  to  hold  the  place  for  fourteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  James  Brown.  In  1648,  as  leader  of  the 
Plymouth  train-band,  he  had  acquired  the  title  of  captain.' 
During  these  years  he  joined  the  Browns  at  Wanamoiset. 

In  1664.  when  he  was  taken  to  New  Yoric  in  the  train  of 
the  King's  Commissioners,  the  Dutch  residents  urged  that  if 
they  must  be  placed  under  English  rule,  Willct  would  be  cs- 
pcciall)-  acceptable  from  his  knowledge  of  their  usages,  tastes, 
and  language.  The  Commissioners  therefore  appointed  Cap- 
tain Willct  as  the  first  mayor  of  tlie  city  of  New  York.  The 
place  had  hitherto  been  ruled  by  a  trading-company,  and  was 

>  In  1639,  when  Willct  was  in  charge  of  the  Kennebec  pott,  the  Indiana  con- 
Bpired  to  kill  the  whites  and  rob  their  house.    Some  of  them,  entering  the  place, 

found  Willrt  rciding  the  Hil>!p.     He  looked  up  m>  snlninnlv  tlmt  llir  v  t ctirccl 

and  told  their  friends  that  Wiliet't  face  showed  his  knowledge  o<  tneit  plot,  oi 
which  « itrcnt  hnnk  had  been  teltlni;  hhn. 

The  Ir.iiii  b.iiul  (if>.}S)  s(  iit  in  a  donMc  set  of  names,  from  which  the  cronrt 
selected:  Thomas  Willct,  captain;  Thomas  Soulhwortb,  lieutenant;  William 
Bnidfoidf  Jtt  cBi|gB« 
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small  i  but  already  it  \v;us  acquiring  a  nictropulitan  <  haractcr, 
for  evea  then  in  its  streets  the  new  mayor  heard  eighteen 
different  languages.  How  kmg  WiUet  filled  this  pos^  or 
when  he  took  it  for  a  second  term,  is  uncertain.  In  1667 
he  was  one  of  the  active  corpoiaton  at  Swansea,  to  which 
Wanamoiset  was  transferred  from  Rdioboth.  In  the  interest- 
ing proceccHngs  of  the  next  seven  years,  by  which  that  town 
was  developed  as  a  Baptist  community  with  Congregational 
support,  Willet  took  a  liberal  and  leading  part  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  element.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  New  York  when,  in  1673,  Evertsen 
recaptured  it  for  the  Dutch.  Willet  then  came  home  to 
Swansea,  and  there  died  in  1674,  aged  sixty-four.  His  first 
wife  died  in  1669,  also  aged  sixty-four.  Tlieir  grave-stones 
are  standing  at  Bullock's  Cove,  Seekonk,  but  that  of  the 
"vertvovs"  matron  blunderingly  records  her  death  as  in 
1699,  — which  would  make  her  but  two  years  old  at  her 
marriage.' 

Of  Willct's  children,  the  youngest,  Hczekiah,  was  a  public 
favorite.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  a  few  months  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Andia  Bourne,  during  Philip's  War,  while  tlierc  was 
no  thought  of  danger,  he  had  passed  but  a  short  distance 
beyond  his  door  in  Swansea,  when  some  prowling  Indians 
killed  him  with  three  bullets  and  carried  away  his  head. 
This  act  exasperated  the  whole  Colony,  the  more  especially 
from  the  uniform  kindness  of  the  Willet  family  to  the  Indians. 
In  all  offers  of  pardon  and  amnesty,  these  assassins  were  ex- 
cepted;  anil  when  Crossman,  their  leader,  was  taken,  he  was 
hanged,  liven  the  hostile  W  anipanoags  lamented  young 
Willet's  death,  and  when  the  head  was  recovered,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  tenderly  combed  the  hair  and  decorated 
it  with  beads. 

A  century  after  this  inculent  the  countiy  was  called  to 
another  war  for  its  self-preservation.   Among  her  bravest, 

1  In  1658  the  wealthy  WiUiain  Paddy  left  Mrs.  Mary  Willet  40;.  to  buy  a 
rii^^  Willet  manied  •coondly  Joum  Boyte.  widow  ol  Rev.  Peter  Praddea,  U 
MiHocd.  Conn.  In  itfo  ike  Orfoiqr  boafrfit  WOlet^  Ptymoaih  Immm  for  a  gov 
mmat'»  houM^  aad  is  iMj  erdned     Jumtoonw  room**  10  be  added  to  it. 
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most  loyal  soldiers,  was  Colonel  Marimtts  Willet,  who  8tir* 
vivcd  until  1830,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  was 
great-grandson  of  the  pioneer  of  Swansea,  and,  like  him,  had 
been  a  mayor  of  Mew  York. 

JOHN  MYLES. 

Thb  learned  preacher  of  the  Church  of  Enghnd,  wUte  il 
Swansea,  Wales,  during  Cromweirs  tolcnuit  rule,  changed  hit 
church  into  a  strong  Baptist  body.  Ejected  under  Charles  II. 

in  1662,  he  came  to  the  Massachusetts  Dorchester  with  several 
of  his  flock,  and  thence  went  to  Rchoboth.  He  was  some- 
what employed  there  as  an  assistant  preacher,  tmtil  in  1667 
he  and  his  friends  of  the  VVanamoiset  district  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate worship,  presumably  Baptist.  The  Colony  was  earnest 
in  securing  a  learned  ministry,  and  the  subdivision  of  parishes 
had  ever  been  dtscomHenanced  lest  they  become  too  weak 
for  this  purpose.  Even  the  King^s  Commissioners  had  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  as  to  the  formation  of  Episcopal 
parishes,  unless  an  "  able  preaching  ministry "  could  be 
insured  in  a  place  able  to  maintain  two  churches.  Myles 
was  in  the  RehobotU  parish,  which  could  barely  support  one 
learned  prriichcr. 

On  complaint  to  the  Court,  Myles  and  James  lirown  were 
each  fined  and  Nicholas  Tanner  £1  ;  but  their  associates, 
Joseph  Carpenter,  John  Butterworth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and 
Benjamin  Alby,  seem  to  have  been  discharged.  There  was 
in  tills  no  persecution  because  of  religious  belief,  fmr  the 
penalty  was  only  that  which  would  have  been  laid  on  the  most 
orthodox  of  Congregationalists  who  had  in  like  manner  estab- 
lished a  new  and  poor  church  in  an  existing  parish.  The 
absence  of  sectarian  prejudice  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
Court,  for  after  prohibiting  the  new  meeting  for  only  a  month, 
it  advised  the  defendants,  not  unkindly,  to  transfer  their 
church  to  some  place  "  not  already  in  parish  relations." 

Acting  on  the  Court's  suggestion,  Myles  and  his  friends 
moved  into  the  unoccupied  regfon  south  of  Rehoboth.  They 
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fifst  settled  on  the  shore  in  die  present  Barrington,  but 
soon  fell  back  to  Warren  River,  where  now  is  Myles'  Bridge 
(Rarneyville).   The  Court  then  transferred  Wanamoiset  to 

this  territory,  and  incorporated  the  whole  as  a  town,  named 
Swansea  (1667),  from  Myles'  former  home.  Thus  did  the 
Congregational  (3ld  Colony  create  a  town  as  the  seat  of  the 
first  legalized  Baptist  Church  in  America  outside  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Captain  Willct  and  James  Brown»  the  magistrate,  still  lived 
in  Wanamoiset,  and  the  latter  had  become  a  Baptist;  they, 
with  Nadianiel  Vayne,  John  Allen,  and  John  Butterwortii,  were 

appointed  by  the  Court  to  regulate  admission  to  the  town  and 
divide  the  land.  Willet,  as  representing  Congregationalism, 
proposed  the  excUision  of  all  erroneous,  evil-living,  and  con- 
tentious persons;  Myles  and  Butterworth,  in  behalf  of  the 
Baptists,  asked  that  these  terms  be  so  tlefincd  that  "erro- 
neous "  mean  only  the  holders  of  such  "  damnable  heresies  " 
IB  Unitarianism,  transubstantiation,  merit  in  good  works, 
denial  of  Christ's  ascension  and  second  coming,  or  the  divinity 
of  all  parts  of  Scripture,  and  belief  in  "  any  other  antichristian 
doctrine;"  that  the  "contentious"  be  those  alone  who  dis- 
pute the  magistrate's  authority,  the  giving  of  honor  where 
due,  "  the  laudable  custom  of  our  nation,  each  to  other,  as 
bowing  the  knee  or  body,"  or  the  clergy's  authority  and 
right  to  support,  or  who  reproach  any  of  the  churches  of  the 
Colony.  Error  should  not  include  anything  "yet  in  contro- 
versy among  the  godly  learned,"  especially  infant  baptism, 
but  parents  be  free  to  present  or  withhold  their  children,  and 
pastors  free  to  baptize  infants  and  adults,  or  not  These  defi- 
nitions were  approved  by  the  committee,  and  submitted  to 
the  town-meeting.  All  the  fifty-five  freemen  signed  the 
document,  and  not  one  made  his  mark. 

Willet  and  his  few  Congregational  neighbors  seem  to  have 
lived  in  entire  harmony  with  Myles  and  his  Baptist  flock,  and 
to  have  found  open  communion  in  the  church.    A  classical 
school  was  opened,  and  the  town  was  becoming  prosperous, 
^when  in  1675  Philip's  War  burst  upon  it,  destroying  thirty- 
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five  of  her  forty  houses  and  a  larger  proportion  of  her  prop- 
erty. Still  the  town  preserved  its  identity,  and  the  voters  of 
the  Colonjr  annually  elected  to  die  magistrates'  bench  James 
Brown,  one  of  her  leading  Baptist  citizens. 

From  1675  to  1680  Myles  was  at  Boston  establishing  a 
Baptist  Church ;  but  after  the  rebuilt  Swansea  had  for  three 
years  called  to  him,  he  returned  to  it,  and  there  in  1683  died, 
His  wife  Anne  outlived  him  ;  his  son  John  (a  Harvard  scholar) 
was  Swansea's  first  town-clcrk;  and  curious  to  relate,  Samuel, 
the  preacher's  son  or  grandson,  became  the  second  Episcopal 
rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  The  descendants  of  this 
Stock  (who  often  spell  the  name  Miles)  are  to  be  found  in 
many  honorable  positions. 

RICHARD  WILUAMS. 

Winslow  and  Hopkins,  in  1621,  had  reconnoitred  the  line 
region  of  Cohannct,'  where  now  is  Taunton  ;  and  at  an  early 
day  a  trading-house  liatl  been  built  on  the  river  below  it,  as 
well  as  at  Sowams.  Yet  the  first  known  settlement  there  was 
nc^  until  ]f>^7,  when  forty-six  men  purchased  a  tract  of  the 
Ncj-onsct  sachem,  though  they  aftcrwarti  bought  off  a  con- 
flicting claim  by  Massasoit.^  Thus,  instead  of  taking  land 
from  the  Indians,  die  settlers  paid  twice  for  it,  although  it  was 
entirely  unoccupied. 

Fink  on  the  list  of  purchasers  is  the  name  of  Henry  Uxley, 
of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  he  SOOn  sold  his  share  to  Uie 
next  in  order,  Richard  Williams.  The  latter,  who  has  been 
named  "  the  Father  of  Taunton,"  was  a  Welshman  and  a 
reputed  kinsman  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  lie  was  for  many  years 
a  deputy  from  Taunton,  a  deacon,  and  an  enterprising  leader. 
In  old  age,  when  blind  and  deaf,  he  always  attended  church, 
saying  tihat  it  was  a  consolation  to  be  with  the  people  who 

'  Coh.innc'     "  Plnrc  of  Snnw"  m  the  Indian  tongue. 

'  The  line  between  the  Pokanoket  and  Massachusetts  nations  ran  from  near 
DiudNiry  MHI  to  T1tiait{  thence* ttnl^  to  WhHaejr'k  Ptmd^  WKiithuD,^ 
head  of  Cbwiee  Wvcr. 
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were  ''at  ihcir  worship,"  thuugh  lie  cuiild  neither  sec  uor 
hear  fhem.  He  died  in  1692,  aged  mne^-three  or  lUMe. 
His  wife  was  Frances  Dighton,  whose  maiden  name  is  fitting^jr 
borne  by  the  adjoining  town,  while  that  of  WtUiams  has  been 
honored  by  seven  generations  of  descendants. 

ELIZABETH  POOL. 

One  of  the  Cohannet  purchasers  in  1637  was  "  Mr."  William 
Pool.  Within  a  year  he  was  joined  by  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
the  maiden  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pool,  the  antiquary.  Her 
father  dying  when  she  was  forty-eight,  she  came  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Dorchester,  the  entrcpdt  of  so  many  planteis. 
Thence,  in  time,  she  went  overland  to  Taunton,  about  thirty- 
miles  by  wilderness  paths.  That  company  suflTcrcd  not  a  little 
in  the  short  trip,  and  lost  many  of  their  cattle.  Her  energy 
did  much  for  the  new  town,  which  soon  became  prominent  as 
"  Taunton,"  several  of  the  founders  having  come  from  the 
English  Taunton. 

In  1639  the  Court  sent  Standish  to  join  with  John  Brawn, 
at  Taunton,  in  laying  off  to  Miss  Pool  fifty  acres  of  such 
upland  as  she  should  choose;  next  year  diey  defined  the 
town's  boundaries.  Miss  Pool  encouraged  the  erection  of 
iron-works,  and  was  a  general  example  of  enterprise  and  of 
ptcty.  She  died  greatly  honored  in  1654,  aged  sixty-six. 
Her  grave  in  the  centre  of  Taunton  is  marked  by  a  stone 
which  records  that  she  was  "  a  great  proprietor  of  the  town- 
ship "  and  "  a  chief  promoter  of  its  settlement."* 

Among  the  first  purchasers  was  Francis  Doty  (or  Doughty), 
a  preacher.  Miss  Pool  brought  with  her  William  Hooke  as 
pastor  of  the  new  church,  and  Nicholas  Street  as  its  teacher, 
both  reputed  Oxonians  and  of  high  ability.  At  the  formatton 
of  the  church  Doty  insisted  that  all  the  children  of  baptised 

>  In  tht  Bttt  gcncrattow  «  aoleworthy  nun  of  Tannton  waa  Shadrach  Wtlbor, 

for  thirty  five  yi  ars  town-clerk.  His  very  neat  records  were  retained  by  him 
against  Aiidros'  demand  (or  them,  and  Wiibor  was  tined  and  imprisoned  for 
hb  defiance  of  the  tyrant's  order.  After  the  acceaaioo  oC  William  and  llaiy 
the  town  gave  WUbor  a  hundred  aoea  of  land. 
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parents  were  Abraham's  children,  and  had  a  right  to  be  bap- 
ti/.cd  and  adrnittcil  without  question;  and  he  so  stoutly  re- 
sisted the  proposed  cxclusivciicss  Uiat  the  preachers  un  the 
dominant  side  had  him  ejected,'  Leehlbfd  says  that  Hooke 
was  then  oidatned  by  Mr.  Townsend  Bishop,  the  school- 
master,* and  "  one  Parker,  a  husbandman,**  and  that  he  then 
helped  ordain  Street  Hooke,  about  1641.  went  to  New 
Haven.*  Street,  who  was  Miss  Pool's  brother-in-law,  tlien 
served  as  sole  pastor  until  he  succeeded  Ilotike  in  1659.  He 
stood  iii^h  for  learning  in  both  Colonics,  and  iiis  descendants 
have  most  worthily  worn  his  mantle  (gown). 

THE  LEONARDS. 

In  1645  iron-works  were  set  up  at  Lynn,  but  were  soon 
closed  through  the  reasonable  fear  of  the  people  that  the 

demand  for  charcoal  would  consume  the  scanty  aupj^y  of 
wood.  Another  trial  was  made  at  Ikaintrec,  and  in  1646 
Dr.  Child  there  produced  some  tons  of  cast-iron  "  pots," 
"  mortars,  stor  es,  and  skillets ;  "  but  the  Doctor  had  also 
joined  Maverick,  Dand,  and  Vassall  in  petitioning  Massa- 
chusetts for  toleration,  at  least  of  Episcopalians,  and  added 
an  injudicious  arraignment  of  the  government  generally,  bnt 
probably  not  an  unjust  one.  The  treatment  of  Child  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  Massachusetb  authorities,  and  injurious  to  the 
whole  Colony ;  for  it  prevented  him  from  opening  ghos^works 
and  a  black-lead  mill,  and  was  probably  the  main  cause  of 
his  abandonment  of  iron-wnrl-rinr^.* 

It  seemed  improbable  that  the  twice-suspended  business 
would  at  length  succeed  in  the  diluvial  regions  of  the  Old 

<  Til  irvu  T^otv  was  stfltdMn,Md«ttfiiMd9aii;fDr  MUiflgapMad  «C  ga» 
powder  to  an  Indian. 

'  BMiop  in  1636  bid  bMfi  in  ttw  MsstM^hwcMs  Ocnciil  Covrt  froM  SdCM. 

tic  no'iii  1'  ft  'f.iiinton,  wiih  h\n  fniiiily. 

•  llo<»kc  was  bruthcr  in  law  to  Whallcy,  the  regicide. 

*  In  1646  Dr.  Child  wrote  to  Governor  WInlhrop  of  Connecticut  for  the 
retom  of  £40  to  be  applied  to  the  fine  laid  by  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  discouraged  also  by  not  finding  an  expected  iron-mine  to  supply 
Ms  works. 
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Colony,  where  were  mo  ndaet  and  no  unotnal  itore  of  lueL 
But  die  swamps  and  ponds  diere  were  stoclccd  widi  bos-aroa 
ore  whidi  yielded  excellent  metal.    In  1652  there  caoie  to 

Taunton  from  Pontipool,  Wales,  the  brothers  James  and 
Henry  Leonard,  with  Ralph  Russell,  attracted  by  the  bo^- 
iron  in  that  [).ut  of  the  town  now  Raynhani.    Tlicy  built 
iron-works  on  a  joint-stock  basis,  Miss  Tool  taking  shares. 
Henty  finally  went  to  New  Jersey  in  the  same  business,  and 
Riissdl  moved  to  Dartmooth;  but  JaoMs  resMiaed  by  the 
Tauntott-Raynham  works,  and  there  for  seven  generations 
had  been  employed  Leonards  of  the  old  stock,  whea  the  mill 
recently  dosed.   Not  a  few  of  the  Leonards  have  been  of 
renown,  and  in  the  later  Colonial  days  some  of  them  main- 
tained almost  baronial  state,    hut  a  higher  record  is  that  of 
Eliphalet,  of  the  fifth  generation,  who  at  Kaston  in  the  opening 
year  of  the  Revolution  made  the  first  bar  of  American  steel, 
and  whose  son  Jonathan  was  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Canton,  in  1826,  sttU  flsaking  steel. 

For  generations  new  deposits  of  bog-iron  were  found.  In 
17s I,  a  centuiy  from  the  building  of  the  first  woiks,  Joseph 
Holmes,  fishing  in  Jones'  River  Pond,  Kingston,  caught  a  fin^g* 
ment  of  ore  on  his  hook;  the  bed  so  revealed  was  woiked  until 
it  had  produced  three  thousand  tons,  some  of  which  formed 
balls  for  Washington's  artillery.  In  1760,  in  Assawampset 
Pond,  Midtllcboroiigh,  a  deposit  was  found  which  yielded  six 
hundreil  tuns  per  year  for  a  long  pcrioil,  and  in  1S20  was 
still  remunerative.  The  great  ponds  in  Halifax  and  ia  Carver 
veiy  long  afforded  mie  hundred  tons  each,  yearly ;  numerous 
other  lakelets  being  as  prolific  Many  swamps  have  also  been 
found  richly  stored.* 

The  enormous  quantities  of  this  ore  so  stimulated  iron- 

1  The  bog^e  was  ustialljr  iocto  00  the  bottom  o<  the  pond*.  A  laan  «kk  a 
■ort  of  oyaicMoiigi  coM  get  kalf  •  tm  in  a  dayt  thb  made  loaM  two  hmdred 

aad  §bj  pound*  of  good  iron,  and  was  worth  in  the  rough  state  aliout  ^3,  —  a 
laige  return  for  a  day's  work  in  Colonial  times.  In  many  cases  there  was  a  par- 
tial renewal  of  ore,  so  that  ponds  were  profitably  re^dfOdged  after  rMHttMi^  IBM 
twenty'fivc  years.  I  cannot  learn  whether  or  not  the  fnaem  ia  even  mam  (oiag 
OB^  but  it  probably  is*  at  least  ia  some  places. 
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working  that  it  extended  to  several  of  tlic  towns,  and  devel- 
oped allied  branches  of  tlie  business.^  The  production  of 
bof^-irnn  is  not  now  mentioned  in  the  statistics;  but  tlie  cen- 
sus docs  show  that  in  the  Old  Colony,  less  the  slices  taken 
ofT  by  Rhode  Island,  the  products  of  iron  reach  some 
$10,500,000  yearly,  —  a  sum  more  than  a  half  greater  than 
the  reported  value  of  all  the  domestic  manufactures  and 
agricultural  products.  How  much  of  this  immense  business 
is  due  to  that  pioneer  mill  at  Taunton  of  1652,  and  die  gen- 
erations of  skilful,  thoughtful  men  there  graduated,  no  one 
can  tell;  and  while  the  name  of  Robinson  is  of  higlicst  honor 
among  the  iron-workers  of  the  Old  Colony,  that  of  Leonard 
is  pre-eminently  worthy  of  some  conspicuotts  memorial  from 
the  disciples  of  Tubal  Cain.' 

*  In  1665  tfcwe  MOT  ol  theTnnton  lw»witla  were  eicatcd  from  "tfrinbg," 
tvlim  tkdr  work  needed.  The  tame  jcw  the  Coert  ordered  the!  better  kan  bo 

MMfei 

The  fint  fire-anns  inndc  in  this  country  were  by  Hugh  Orr,  a  Scotch  Inhabi* 
tant  of  Rridgewater,  Mass.  In  1748  he  made  for  the  province  five  hundred  mus- 
kets, which  having  been  stored  in  the  castle  at  Boston,  were  carried  away  by  the 
British  at  the  evacuation  in  lyyiS.  The  Bridfewaier  iroQ-works  oiade  cranon* 
ballt  and  anchon  for  the  patriola. 

The  first  CMt-h«n  tea4cett1e  was  fmmded  at  Carver  aboat  i7<So.  Open  ket« 

tics  wen-  I'Mij;  in  i'l''  iif  wnniflil  iinn,  1m, i*;';,  i»r  tupucr,  a-^  n  im  nei;d  lliiiij;.  The 
French  ship's  kettle  found  on  Cape  Cod  by  the  Pilgrims  was  probably  <rf 
wrooght<iroQ  1  if  caat^ron,  ft  woaM  have  been  too  heavy,  filled  wMi  00m,  to  be 
carried  on  a  wilderness  march  by  two  men  in  armor.  In  1647  certain  Nipmticks 
complained  that  Uncas'  brother,  in  a  raid,  had  carried  away  ten  of  their  copper 
ketdei.  Yet  where  portability  was  animp<n^tant.  cast-tron  polt  amst  have  coom 
into  me,  to  some  extent,  soon  after  ChUd'a  •ocoeMfal  attetapt  at  casting  then. 
Dot  who  used  his  "  stoves  "  ? 

•  There  is  a  tradition  that  Philip's  gratitude  to  the  Leonards  for  kindnesses 
led  Mm  to  prevent  his  people  from  molesting  Taunton.  Unfortunately  for  this 
pleaaant  story,  Tsonton  was  attached  very  early,  and  people  were  hllM  there  \ 
bat  their  half-dozen  bl<>ckhon<;c<',  and  the  soldiers  usually  iirr^rnt,  nff^i  d  ,t  more 
probable  explanation  of  her  partial  immnnity.  Yet  the  Leonards'  blockhouse 
Is  said  to  have  been  attacked,  and  two  of  iia  yovag  wooMa  having  been  tdlled, 
were  buried  aader  the  doontonet  lest  lha  aav^fsa  adMnna  aid  jHsmember  tfM 
bodies. 
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Ability  of  Clergymen. — John  Cotton,  Jr. —  Ralph  Partridge.  —  Joba 
Holmes.  —  Ichabod  WiswalL  —  Thomas  Walley.  —  Jonathan  RaiadL 
—  William  Leveredge.  —  Captain  Tapper.  —  Richard  Dourne.  —  Joha 
Smith.  —  George  Shove.  —  Samuel  Danforth.  —  Marmadulce  Mat- 
thews.—  John  Miller.  —  Thomas  Thornton. —  Richard  Blinman. — 
Edward  Bulkley.  —  SuHid  ArooM.  —  James  Keiih.  —  Theodora 
Edaoo.  —  Samuel  Treat.— > John  Mayo.— ThooBM  Ctaefay.— Joba 
SassamoD  the  Martyr.—  The  Mayhewt. 

"  I  ^HE  pulpits  of  the  four  "  United  Colonics  of  New  Eng- 


A  land "  were  more  generally  filled  by  University  men 
than  were  tiie  pulpits  of  Old  England.  Even  in  the  least 
wealthy  Colony  (NcwPlyniouth),  the  best  scholarship  of  the 
day  was  represented  to  an  extent  which  leaves  our  own 
complacent  generation  small  room  for  boasting.  Moition 
has  been  made  of  Pastors  Smith,  Williams,  Raynor,  Chaun- 
cey,  Lothrop,  Wethercll,  Dunster,  Newman,  Myles,  Hooke, 
and  Street  (some  may  add  Blackstone),  —  all  but  one  from 
English  universities,  and  coming  quite  directly  from  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Church  of  England.  Of  the  laity,  Brewster  had 
been  at  Cambridge,  England ;  Bradford  would  have  honored 
any  of  the  colleges,  while  Winslow  and  Standish,  if  not  schol- 
ars, were  scholarly.  There  were  also  many  other  preachers 
whom  lack  of  space  alone  excludes  from  the  extended  notice 
their  merits  would  justify. 


For  thirteen  years,  from  Raynor's  exit,  Plymouth  was  with- 
out a  pastor.  Elder  Cushman  preached  acceptably;  but  the 
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pulpit  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  tvvo  clcr[j)'mcn,  — 
James  Williams  and  William  Ikimsmead.  In  1C67  it  came 
under  the  ministnitioii  of  John  Cotton,  Jr.,  a  Harvard  scholar, 
and  son  of  the  fomous  preacher  of  the  two  Bostons.  After 
highly  successful  labors,  he  left  bk  1697,  not  free  from  a  moral 
taint  From  1664  to  166/  Cotton  had  served  under  Mayhew 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  whose  tongue  he  had  so  mas- 
tered that  he  subsequently  became  the  reviser  of  Eliot's 
Indian  books.* 

Duxbury's  first  pastor  was  Ralph  Partridge,  a  scholar  from 
the  English  Cambridge,  and  a  former  rector.  He  was  of 
such  repute  tliat  tlic  13ay  Synod  of  1646-9  solicited  his  ad- 
vice on  certain  points.  He  served  Duxbury  from  1637  till 
i6$8,  in  which  latter  year  he  died,  full  of  honor.  His  suc- 
cessor was  John  Holmes,  who  in  1658  was  called  from  Har- 
vard College  to  this  charge.  Me  honored  himself  by 
condemning  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers,  —  a  wrong  which 
he  feared  God  would  specially  rebuke;  in  i^»75,  only  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  declared  in  a  I'ast-day  sermon 
that  the  passinj^  years  had  not  changed  his  feeling  on  this 
point.  (His  wife  [married  1661],  Mary  Atwood,  daughter  of 
John,  became  Deputy-Governor  Bradford's  second  wife.) 

Duxbttfy's  thin!  pastor  was  Ichabod  Wiswalli  a  native  of 
the  Massachusetts  Dorchester.  He  entered  Harvard  when 
the  course  was  tiiree  years  (before  his  graduation  it  was 
made  four  years)  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  (1647) 
he,  with  Urimsmead  (p.  467)  and  others  (including  Josiah 
Winslow,  it  is  said),  took  their  departure.  Wiswall  was 
essentially  a  "  political  parson."  He  so  vigorously  defended 
the  rights  of  the  poor  in  Clark's  Island,  which  Andros  had 
conveyed  to  his  creature  Clarke  that  Andros  had  him  before 
his  Council,  and  compelled  Wiswall  to  make  three  horseback 
journeys  from  Duxbury  to  Boston  (228  miles)  while  so 
sufTcrifiR  from  gout  that  he  could  not  wear  shoes,  but  must 
ride  with  his  feet  bandaged  in  towels;  before  the  Council 
the  resolute  preacher  was  kept  standing  on  his  inflamed  feet 

>  4  MMf  HisL  ColU  vHL  ««. 
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until  at  the  point  of  fainting  from  the  aj^ony.  He  was  also 
assessed  heavy  fees.  In  1691  Wiswall  was  sent  to  London  to 
guard  Plymouth's  interests,  with  the  jiartial  aid  of  Increase 
Mather,  who  was  also  there  in  the  Bay's  behalf.  When,  to 
Wiswall's  intense  grief.  Plymoudi  had  been  forced  into  an- 
nexation to  Massachusetts,  he  roundly  charged  the  result  to 
the  "impudence"  and  duplicity  of  Mather,  aided  by  those 
"  who  are  wont  to  trot  after  tiie  Bay  horse."  Wiswall  was 
proficient  in  astrology ;  and  in  1680  both  he  and  Wetherell, 
in  their  pulpits,  insisted  on  the  connection  of  Governor  Wins- 
low's  death  with  the  comet  of  that  year.  Yet  he  was  a  man 
of  learnin.;,  power,  and  sincerity,  and  his  death  (1700)  was 
very  widely  mourned.' 

At  Barnstable  Lothrop  was  followed  by  Thomas  Walley 
(1663-78),  and  he  by  Jonathan  Russell  (Harvard,  1675). 
Sandwich  first  settled  William  Leveredge  (about  1638),  who 
led  a  troubled  life,  none  the  more  quiet  from  his  adoption 
of  Chauncey's  idea  of  observing  the  Lord's  Supper  every 
Sunday  in  the  night-time.  In  1654  he  removed  to  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  making  the  passage  with  his  wife  and 
goods  in  Samuel  Mav'o's  barcpie  "  Desire,"  under  Captain 
Nickerson.  The  pastor's  disijuict  was  not  ended;  for  Baxter, 
a  Rhode  Island  privateer,  captured  the  *'  Desire,"  with  her 
lading,  taking  her  to  New  Haven.  Rhode  Island  disavowed 
the  act,  and  Baxter  was  made  to  restore  his  plunder.  Lever- 
edge  eventually  became  a  noble  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

A  curious  disposition  was  then  made  of  the  Sandwich  pul- 
pit. The  people  were  divided  between  Captain  Tupper,  a 
soldier,  and  Richard  Bourne,  a  merchant  of  education  and  of 
some  wealth.  It  was  aj,'reed  that  on  each  Sunday  the  pulpit 
be  taken  by  the  candidate  who  had  the  greater  number  of 
adherents  present  at  the  time.  After  four  years  John  Smith, 
an  educated  minister,  was  settled.'  Tupper  and  Bourne  thcrc- 

>  Wbwall^  ilone  h  the  oldest  in  tbe  Doxbary  barylng-gromd. 

'  He  h.nrl  left  n.unstabic  through  dis.-iffcction,  largely  clue  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  tiitiirc  (Governor  Hinckley;  he  went  to  Sandwich,  1658,  and  left  through 
diMordt,  after  ttiirtjr  yean'  tervioe. 
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upon  devoted  themselves  to  the  Indians,  and  formed  several 
congrcfjations  of  them.  Bourne  was  still  in  this  work  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  his  descendants  nobly  be- 
friended the  posterity  of  his  dusky  disciples.  The  thrifty 
town  of  Mashpce  is  a  memorial  of  this  family.* 

At  Taunton,  Street  was  followed  by  George  Shove  (1665- 
87),  a  native  of  Dorchester  and  graduate  of  Harvard,  whose 
name  has  worthily  descended.  Next(i68;^i737)  came  Samuel 
Danforth,  member  of  a  fiunily  of  rare  and  varied  attamments; 
he  graduated  at  Harvard  (l683)»  and  was  proficient  in  law 
and  medicine,  as  well  as  theology.  His  name  is  still  honor- 
ably  represented  in  the  Old  Colony. 

Yarmouth  first  settled  Marmaduke  Matthews,  a  learned  but 
erratic  man  (Oxford ),  who  probably  served  1639-45.  John 
Miller  followed  (about  1646-52)  ;  and  in  1662  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton was  called,  but,  like  his  predecessors,  he  was  plunged  into 
mudi  controversy;  he  was  a  man  of  education,  and,  like  so 
many  of  his  cloth,  practised  as  a  physician.  It  was  in  his 
time  that  the  clergy  began  to  be  generally  given  the  title  of 
"  Reverend,"  aldiough  Lothrop,  of  Barnstable,  had  been  so 
designated. 

At  Marshficld.  several  substantial  Welshmen  settled  by  in- 
vitation of  (jovcrnor  Winslow,  and  with  them  came  Richard 
Hlinman.  who  was  pastor  there  in  1641-2;  he  was  a  scholar, 
and  may  have  been  in  advance  of  the  times,  for  he  was  in  dis- 
favor as  "  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment."  He  and  his  coun- 
trymen soon  went  to  Cape  Ann.  Next  came  Edward  Bulkley 
(Harvard  College),  the  *<able  and  learned"  son  of  the  first 
pastor  of  Concord,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1660.  During  the 
writing  of  this  page  (1882)  a  Bulkley  of  the  old  stock  has 

*  In  1794  three  o(  Bourne's  great-grcil-grandsons  were  in  the  United  States 
ConpvMi  his  Krandnon  Ezra  was  the  first  Common  Tleas  juilge  in  Uarnttable 
County.   In  1670  the  senior  Doame  was  itgalariy  ordained  at  MaabpM  bf  Uw 

Apo»fle  riiot.    He  Innflcd  one  son  with  the  name  Shcarjashtib. 

Tu|)|H:r  died  April  7,  tOjG  (N.  R  ),  .nK^d  97,  in  the  hciglit  uf  I'liilip's  War;  his 
wWe,  Anne,  died  two  months  later,  aged  90.  In  1787  his  great-grandaon  was 
preaching  to  the  Indians  at  Herring  Pimd  and  River,  where  liia  ancwtor 
labored. 
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been  inducted  to  the  same  pulpit.  Mar:>hfield's  third  minister 
was  Samuel  Arnold. 

Bridgewater's  first  preacher,  settled  ia  1662,  was  James 
Keith,  a  Scotch  graduate  from  Aberdeen  University;  he  was 
not  only  learned,  but  wise,  and  was  more  humane  than  his 
class,  who  generally  made  up  for  a  lack  of  mercy  by  an  over- 
plus of  sternness.  His  relations  with  his  parish  must  have 
been  happy,  for  he  served  it  until  his  death,  in  17 19,  more 
than  a  tjuarlcr  of  a  century  after  the  demise  of  the  Colony. 
I  lib  deacon  and  father-in-law  was  "Mr.  Samuel  Edson,  the 
miller,"  w  hose  descendant,  Dr.  Theodore  Edson,  was  the  first 
minister  (Kpiscopal)  settled  in  Lowell,  where  death  closed  his 
sixty  years'  rectorship  in  1883.* 

SAMUEL  TREAT. 

The  John  Eliot  of  Cape  Cod  was  the  third  pastor  at  East- 
ham.  John  Mayo,  of  Barnstable,  had  served  in  1646-9,  and 
Thomas  Crosby  had  succeeded  him  on  Mayo's  transfer  to  the 
"  Old  North  "  in  Boston.  Both  were  unpopular,  and  to  re- 
lieve Crosby  an  early  custom  was  changed ;  namely,  that  of 
requiring  the  raters  to  assess  a  "mmister's  tax,"  and  then 
Icavuig  the  preacher  to  go  around  and  collect  it,  with  the 
odium  of  a  tax-gatherer  if  he  was  efficient,  and  impoverish- 
ment if  he  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Treat,  eldest  of  the  twenty-one  children  of  Governor 
Treat  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1669;  he  was 
settled  at  Eastham,  1672,  at  jCso  ^  year,  with  house,  laml,  and 
firewood.''  He  was  wunt  in  his  stalwart  sermons  to  dwell  on 
the  delight  with  which  the  tortures  of  his  impenitent  hearers 
would  be  witnessed  by  God,  while  they  writhed  in  hell  with 

»  Samuel  Eiison's  wife,  Susanna  Orcut  (marricil  1637),  was  "  oi  majestic  fig- 
ure and  great  benignity."  Mr.  Keith's  wife  w.is  her  d.iughter  Susanna.  Deacoo 
Edson  died  1698,  aged  80.  The  ralinig  elder  of  tbia  church  {1675J  was  Mr. 
lirett. 

*  Mr.  Mayo,  in  old  age,  came  bade  to  die  In  Barnstable.  In  1674  Treat  anr> 
ried  his  danghier  Eliia,  who  died  1696^  leaving  eleven  children.  He  then  mairlMl 
vrtdow  Estcibnmk,  danshler  of  ftator  Willaid  of  die  Old  South,  Boston,  and 
she  bore  him  three  children. 
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"a  tliottsand  devils  rending  and  tearing  and  macerating" 
tlicni  ihrouj^li  all  eternity.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  kind  and 
joyous  spirits,'  much  given  to  humor,  and  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  over  which  he  indulged  in  peals  of  iau^litcr  which  were 
then  of  most  unclcrical  sound. 

Treat  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Indians.  He  learned 
tlieir  language  and  spent  mucli  tine  vbiting  their  poor  huts. 
The  oppressed  squaws  derived  consideraI>le  social  benefit 
from  these  visits,  as  his  example  tau|^t  the  new  lesson  of 
their  equality  with  the  men.  In  1695,  t'^e  Cape,  east  of 
Yarmouth,  he  had  five  hundred  and  five  "  IVaying  Indians," 
with  fifteen  hundred  children,  all  of  whom  he  was  teaching, 
with  the  aid  of  eight  native  helpers.  His  labors  were  greatly 
blessed,  but  he  lived  to  see  bis  flock  rapidly  dwindling  before 
pestilences  which  the  white  people  vainly  strove  to  avert 
Fifty  years  alter  his  death  this  Indian  population  was  but  a 
hundred  and  six;  in  1803  it  had  fallen  to  four,  and  now  there 
arc  none.' 

In  March,  1717,  came  "the great  snow,"  which  for  several 
days  blockaded  the  Boston  magistrates  who  had  gone  to 
P.istor  Brattle's  funeral  at  Cambridge.*  As  the  tempest 
swept  over  Rastham,  Treat  lay  dying  with  palsy.  The  wind 
so  edilied  arotiiitl  liis  parsonage  that  it  was  left,  untouched  by 
snow,  in  tlic  basin  of  an  enormous  circular  drift.  Under  this 
barrier  a  tunnel  was  excavated  for  the  funeral  train.  The 
Indian  converts  assisted  in  bearing  the  body,  and  the  toilsome 
way  required  many  relays.  It  was  a  sublime  sight  as  down 
that  crystal  archway  and  on  through  the  outlying  drifts  their 
venerable  pastor  was  borne  to  his  grave  by  the  united  hands 
of  his  white  and  his  red  disciples, — the  returning  laborer 

a  b  ifl84  Jdm  Snmv't  wlh,  fx  ndVog  cipimlon  at  Mr.  Tkort,  was  1^ 
■or. 

*  In  the  Old  Colony  limits,  in  1763,  were  only  905  Indians ;  on  the  ittaiWb 
671;  total,  1,576.  About  lliat  time  they  lirpan  to  Mr  tul  with  ilic  negroes,  pro- 
dndi^  a  race  vastly  mote  peaceable,  indnatrious,  and  teachable.  Indiana  of 
pvre  Mood  became  aearce,  and  are  now  practically  antmown.  Maaaaaoit^  only 

known  lineal  c!e<;ccndnnt  i<!  a  wnmnn  wi(h  two  strains  of  negro  blood. 

•  Brother  of  Major  Thomas  Urattle,  iounder  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  BoatM^ 
wIkms  fmeral  tMt  b  ofm  ceofowM. 
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surrounded  by  the  living  sheaves.  No  titled  potentate  ever 
had  burial  more  truly  royal.^ 

JOHN  SASSAMON,  THE  MARTYR. 

This  settled  preacher  of  the  Old  Colony  has  been  much 

misrepresented.  He  was  a  Punkapoag  Indian,  bom  at  Dor- 
chester of  parents  wlio  became  Christians.  He  served  with 
the  KngUsh  in  the  Pequod  War  (1637),  and  was  subsequently 
a  student  in  the  Indian  department  at  Harvard  College.  He 
was  next  at  Natick,  under  Eliot.  In  1664,  Philip  having 
asked  for  a  teacher  of  reading,  Eliot  twice  sent  his  son  to 
him,  and  finally  detailed  Sassamon  for  the  woric  Eliot  also 
advised  that  this  teacher  be  paid  by  the  London  Society  for 
the  ^opagation  of  the  Gospel.  After  a  time  Sassamon  re- 
turned to  his  Natick  home.  Finally,  through  Eliot,  he  was 
settled  over  the  Nainasket  converts  in  Middleborough.  There 
the  sachem  gave  him  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  so  that  he 
was  both  a  settled  minister  and  a  landholder  under  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  New  Plymouth.'^ 

In  January,  1675,  Sassamon  discovered  that  Philip  was 
secretly  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  whites  and  the  sup- 
pression of  Christianity  among  the  natives.  He  nobly  did 
his  duty  to  the  government  under  which  he  lived,  and  to  his 
fellow-Christians,  by  laying  the  information  before  Governor 
Winslow;  but  stated  that  in  so  iloing  he  was  putting  his 
life  in  great  danger.  A  week  later  liis  body  was  found  in  As- 
sawampsct  Pond,^  near  his  home,  while  his  hat  and  gun  lay 
on  the  ice  by  a  hole,  as  if  he  had  accidentally  fallen  in 
(Feb.  a,  1675,  N.  is.).  The  Government,  ordering  an  autopsy, 

'  Mr.  Treat's  grave-stone  has  by  chance  kept  its  place,  and  h  cuns]iicuous  in 
Eastham  burying-ground.  It  mcntiuns  his  "  vciy  zealous  ilischargc  uf  \\h  iuin> 
buy  for  the  space  of  fortf4lve  years,  and  laborious  travail  for  tlie  souls  of  the 
Indian  natives."  He  was  aged  68.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  signer  of  the  **Declar 
Vatiuii  of  Indeitcndcncc,"  wait  ht%  grandson. 

^  Thi.s  saclicii)  (Watiispai))  also  gave  a  neck,  cuiuaiiiln^  fifty-ei^lit  and  onc 
half  acres,  to  Sassamon's  lister  Betty  (and  her  husband,  Felix) ;  and  from  her 
the  place  b  now  called  Squabctty. 

*  This  pond,  4x6  miieat  ia  tbe  larfeat  in  tbe  State. 
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soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  killed  by  blows  and  the 
wrinffini^  of  his  neck.  Philip  then  came  to  riymoiith,  asking 
to  be  examined,  but  knew  well  that  no  evidence  aj^ainst  him 
had  revealed  itself;  so  he  was  necessarily  acquitted,  tliough 
believed  guilty. 

In  the  ejistting  spring  Pttnckson,  who  had  kept  silent 
through  few,  came  in  and  testified  that,  from  a  hill,  he  had 
seen  the  murder  committed  by  lluee  Indians,  —  TolHas, 
Tobias'  son,  and  Philip's  counsellor,  Mattashinnay.  The  three 
were  arrested.  A  jury  of  twelve  excellent  citizens  was  sworn ; 
and  to  secure  a  full  understanding  of  the  details  of  the  case, 
five  "  grave  "  Indians  were  added  to  the  panel.  After  a  care- 
ful trial,  the  seventeen  agreed  on  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Tobias' 
son  then  confessed  that  his  two  fellow-prisoners  ditl  the  deed, 
but  not  with  his  help.  Those  two  were  hanged  June  8/ 1 S ,  1 67  5 . 
Philip  during  all  these  proceedings  had  kept  ominously 
aloof,  and  before  a  month  had  passed  visited  Swansea  widi 
massacre  and  pillage.  Probably  young  Tobias  would  have 
been  pardoned,  although  his  guilt  had  been  fully  proved; 
but  in  view  of  Philip's  operations  his  sentence  was  carried- 
out,  after  a  month's  delay.* 

Sassamon'.s  murder  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  much  to 
stop  his  conversion  of  the  savages  as  on  account  of  any  spe- 
cial information  he  may  have  been  able  to  give.  Gookin 
strengthens  this  view  by  calling  him  "The  First  Christian 
Martyr  of  the  Indians.'*  Eliot  records  that  he  was  *'  a  man 
of  right  eminent  parts  and  wit,"  and  tfiat  "  his  death  was 
much  bewailed  "  by  the  English.  Few  writers  seem  to  have 
known  of  Sassamon's  high  standing  with  these  two  eminent 
philanthropists,  nor  of  the  ftirtlicr  fact  that  he  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  Philip's,  but  that  his  allegiance  was  entirely  due  to 
the  Colony  in  which  he  was  an  established  pastor  and  land- 
owner. From  Hubbard  and  Increase  Mather  down,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  belittle,  and  sometimes  to  malign,  this 
faithful  convert;  but  with  the  loving  mdorsement  of  Eltot 

>  The  story  of  his  having  been  reprieved  for  a  month  because  his  rope  broke 
at  dw  fint  «sccarioB,  b  not  aillMclMd  bgr  tli*  neartt. 
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and  Gookin,  he  is  entitled  to  an  honorable  place  among  the 
preachers  of  the  Old  Coloi^.^ 

THE  MAYHBWS. 

Though  this  glorious  qu inlet  lived  not  on  the  soil  of  New 
Plymouth,  their  relationships  and  influences  connect  them 
with  its  history.  Thomas  Mayhcw,  a  merchant,  was  at  Mcil- 
ford  in  1635  as  Matthew  Cradock's  agent,  and  had  some 
diflerence  with  the  Government  In  after  ytan  he  acquired 
the  conflicting  titles  of  Gorges  and  of  Lord  Stirling  to  tfie 
Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  Elisabeth  Islands;  and  thither, 
from  Watertown,  in  1642  he  sent  his  son  Thomas  (aged 
twenty-six).  The  young  man  at  once  mastering  the  Indian 
tongue,  devoted  himself  to  missionary  work,  and  in  1643, 
three  )'cais  before  ICliot's  first  Indian  sermon,  converted 
Iliacumes,  who  proved  a  worthy  assistant.  In  1644  his 
father  came  to  conduct  the  secular  business. 

The  son's  converts  multiplied,  and  i^owing  accounts  of  his 
labors  were  printed  at  London.  In  November,  1657,  to 
stimulate  missionary  work,  he  sailed  from  IkMton  for  Eng- 
land in  an  old  but  large  vessel  (four  hundred  tons),  called, 
from  its  Charlestown  captain,  "  Garrett's  Ship."  Among  her 
fifty  passengers  were  Mayhcw's  brother-in-law  and  several 
)'oun!:^  scholars  of  unusual  promise.  The  excellent  Gookin, 
unable  to  get  a  berth  in  her,  rcliictanlly  went  in  one  of  two 
smaller  vessels.    Joyously  these  three  ships  went  together 

1  ^^llnro«'8  '«Hiitory  of  Bristol'*  calls  Sassanun  Philip'i  "lecreUry,**  and 
nys  Uut  as  such  be  was  intnistad  whh  all  I'hilip'a  plana.  Tut  is  aasiaioed  by 
BO  evidence  whatever.  In  hiOt,  Fhitip  had  no  plana.  Mr.  llonroe  alio  calli 

the  Wainpanoags  Sassamonli "kindred,"  which  they  were  nut;  nor  is  there  the 
least  authority  for  bis  further  atatement  that  Susamon  onoc  abjured  Cbri»iiiinity 
and  went  to  live  in  heatheniiin  with  Philip.  He  also  Ignores  the  (act  that  Saaaa^ 

mon  owed  Phili])  no  allegiance,  but  that  he  did  uwc  it  to  New  I'lynioiith,  and 
was  by  every  sense  of  duty,  legal  as  well  as  moral,  bound  to  reveal  any  plots 
coming  to  his  knowledge. 

Freeman's  '*  History  of  Cape  Cod  "  ternu  Sassamon  a  "  renegade  Indian ;  " 
and  this  sneer  at  his  converniun  to  Christianity  is  made  as  if  it  in  some  sort  pal- 
liated his  atrocious  murder.  Yet  the  author  of  that  work  WM  MlppOMd  tO  Im, 
like  Sassamuo,  a  CArittiim  preacher  of  ibe  Old  Colony. 
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down  to  the  sea ;  but  while  the  lesser  craft  both  came  safely 
to  port.  "  (larrctt's  Ship  "  has  never  been  heard  from.' 

The  father,  then  sixty-nine  years  old,  was  no  idle  mourner, 
and  paid  to  his  son's  memory  the  noblest  possible  tribute,  by 
himself  talcing  up  the  missionaiy  work  so  violently  inter- 
rupted, fliacomcs  co-opcratcd  zealously,  and  tlicir  labors 
in  the  Vineyard  and  at  Nantucket  were  blessed  wiUi  new 
churches  and  increasing  civilization.  In  1681  the  patriarch 
went  to  his  rest,  the  snows  of  ninety-three  winters  on  his 
head,  l-'or  ei^ht  years  he  had  been  assisted  by  his  grandson 
John,  eldest  son  of  the  lost  missionary,  and  this  young  man 
now  took  charge  of  the  work.  When,  eight  years  later,  John 
also  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  his  eldest  son,  Experi- 
ence, though  but  sixteen  years  old,  consecrated  himself  to 
the  sacred  labor  of  his  ancestors,  and  persevered  in  it  until 
called  away  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  eigh^-iive.  He  was  not 
a  scholar  of  the  colleges,  but  Harvard  honored  herself  by 
making  him  a  Master  of  Arts.*  He  left  four  sons,  of  whom 
Zachariah,  the  youngest  (and  the  only  one  not  sent  to  col- 
lege), took  up  tlic  duties  which  his  dying  sire  had  laid  down. 
With  entire  devotion  he  wrought  on  to  his  life's  end,  but  in 
his  latter  tlays  his  heart  was  saddened  by  the  steady  wasting 
away  of  the  aboriginal  population.  Thus  hvcd,  labored,  and 
died  these  five  generations  of  Mayhew-men,  who  successively 
turned  away  from  ease  and  honor,  and  in  a  higher  walk  of 
life  made  their  name  sublime. 

1  The  loss  of  "  Lambcrton's  Ship  "  was  a  parallel.  This  8oto«  craft  h  1646 
left  New  Haven  for  England,  carrying  several  prominent  colonists.  By  catting 
the  ice  for  three  miles  out  from  her  wharf,  she  was  enal>led  to  pass  into  Long 
Island  Sound,  —  never  to  be  heard  from.  George  Lamberton,  her  owner,  went  in 
her,  as  also  did  the  wife  of  Liettlenant-Governar  Goodyear.  Goodyear  cvetttiuUy 
married  Ihe  widow  of  Lamberton.  **  Garret's  Ship  **  it  often  deaorihed  u  mm ; 
bat  on  her  last  previous  voyage  Pnsfnr  llookc  went  om  III  hcr,a«d««a  aburiMd 
at  foUng  her  "  too  old."  —  4  M,ijs.  Hist.  Coli^  vii. 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr.,  left  four  hoys  and  two  glrla.  Ife  died  |Mwr,  and  the 
widow  received  some  ai«l  from  the  Sivricty  for  the  IVnpaRalion  nf  the  UoApet, 
wltirli  .ilso  supported  the  oldest  son  at  Harvard  College,  requiring  him  to  ea> 
prciniiy  stody  the  Indian  tomgae.  His  mother  Anally  manied  Mr.Sarson,  ef  the 
Vineyard. 

*  Experience  Mayhew's  ffrst  wife  was  Governor  Hhiefcleyli  danghter ;  hie 
•econd  wan  granddanghter  of  Miisloiniy  Boome. 
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JOSIAU  WINSLOW.— THE  DEATH  OF  SACHEM  ALEXANDER. 


THIS  aoa  of  Flymootfa,  born  in  1628,  seems  to  have  in- 
herited liis  fafclief's  position  as  the  "  gentleman"  of  tlie 

Colony,  and  on  uniting  himself  with  Peael<^,  the  aooooi- 
plished  daughter  of  Herbert  Pclham,  to  have  made  his  patri- 
monial home  of  CareswcU  (in  MarshficUi)  the  scat  of  elegant 
hospitality.  He  was  well  cclucatctl  (presumably  at  Harvard) ; 
but  while  excelling  his  father  in  liberality,  he  fell  far  short  in 
strength  of  character  and  body.  Yet  he  was  a  general  favor- 
ite, and  as  soon  as  he  came  of  1^  was  made  a  deputy  from 
Marshiield;  at  thir^  lie  began  a  term  of  sixteen  years  as 
assistant,  from  which  oifice  lie  passed  to  tiie  GovenKur's  cliair, 
and  from  that  was  borne  to  the  grave.^  He  was  also  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  Colonies  for  some  twenty-one  of  the 
last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life.  In  the  great  Narragan- 
set  campaign  (1675-6)  he  was  general  of  the  confederated 
forces* 

>  Winaluw  prcsitkil  in  cowt  lot  Uk  last  time  Km.  6^  iCtto  (a.*.)  j  he  died 
Dec  aS,  1680  (n.s.),  aged  52. 

'  In  1673,  when  tr<j<)|/3  were  raiscil  under  Cudwurlh  to  rc>ist  the  threatened 
fony  of  the  Dutch,  Wiiulow  presented  the  corps  with  a  drum,  whik  Sergeut 
HionpMM,  of  ScttmtCi  UnMcsmI  Hmt,  of  Rdiobod^  nd  C«i|iiri>  WOtetf  of 

Swansea,  each  g.ivc  a  IiaHiert.  (In  1675.  (luring  Winslow'a  administration,  it 
wa»  urdercd  (hat  tour  h;iit>ciis  be  carried  belure  the  Governor  00  the  &ai  day 
of  each  eewMa,  and  two  on  the  other  da|*.) 
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Randolph,  the  Kfaigfs  twSnary,  hn  1676-7  found  the  nmeni- 
ties  of  Careswell  n  pkasing  contrast  to  the  indignities  so 

liberally  extended  to  him  at  Boston;  and  Winslow,  hoping 
through  this  courtier  to  grasp  the  elusive  charter  which  in 
the  former  {generation  his  father  had  so  eagerly  pufsaed*  made 

a  fr  <'c  use  of  social  blandishments. 

Randolph  wrote  to  the  King  that  Governor  Winslow  was 
"  a  gentleman  of  loyal  principles,"  and  had  been  of  "  great 
courage  and  conduct"  in  Philip's  War,  which  having  been 
chiefly  won  by  him  and  his  troops, "  malccs  him  to  lie  feared 
'  and  not  loved  by  hto  neigfabois,  the  Bostoners."  Whislow, 
he  added,  mislilced  the  disloyal  conduct  of  the  Boston  leaders 
•  toward  the  King's  person,  and  tliought  their  encroachments 

on  the  rights  and  trade  of  the  other  Colonies  such  that  security 
and  prosperity  conld  only  be  secured  by  the  King's  assump- 
tion of  direct  powers  of  government,  —  a  change  which  would 
be  willin<;ly  accepted  by  Connecticut  and  IMj-mouth.  Much 
of  this  probably  was  merely  surmised  by  Randoipli,  but  the 
graceful  Governor,  in  striving  to  please  this  courtly  foe  of  the 
'*  Bostoners,*'  may  have  led  him  to  imagine  some  things  not 
stated  in  words.  Still,  a  continued  complaint  of  the  Bay 
Colony's  arrogance  is  quite  evident  In  Winslow's  last  year 
Randolph,  strong  Episcopalian  as  he  was,  became  a  freeman 
of  New  Pljrmottth  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it.  He 
made  strong  promises  of  assistance  at  the  English  Court,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  but  for  Cudworth's  sudden  death 
(p.  505),  Randolph  would  have  caused  tlie  phantom  charter 
to  "  materialize." 

Winslow  was  both  a  child  of  the  first  marriage  in  the 
Colony,  and  the  only  native  governor;  still,  he  had  a  strong 
attachment  for  his  "  kin  beyond  die  sea,"  and  in  1651,  during 
his  fother's  employments  in  London,  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  for  a  short  time.  Tlie  father's  portrait  was  painted, 
and  the  son's  doubtless  made  at  tlic  same  time.  The  two  origi- 
nals now  hang  side  by  side  in  Pilgrim  Hall.  In  the  young 
Governor's  last  years  he  was  much  regretting  that  ofTlcial  cares 
would  not  permit  another  visit.    His  experience  was  cxcep- 
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tional  anionj^  the  leailcrs  of  the  Colony  in  seeing  of  the  latter 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end;  for  before  his  birth  (1628) 
it  was  hrmly  established,  and  at  his  decease  (1680)  it  bade 
fair  to  be  perpetual.  His  early  death  was  widely  mourned. 
The  General  Court  conducted  tlie  funeral  with  oflkial 
mony,  and  the  cost  was  paid  from  die  Colonial  treasury.  The 
people  present  must  have  been  deeply  impressed,  as  amoiq; 
the  mourners  they  saw  Peregrine  White,  die  Colony's  first> 
born,  and  Resolved  White,  a  boy  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  the 
dead  Governor's  half  brothers,  and  beside  thcni  the  only  sur- 
viving signer  of  the  "  Mayflower"  Compact,  John  Alden,  with 
Priscilla  still  on  his  arm. 

SACHEM  ALEXANDER. 

A  notice  of  Josiah  Winslow  involves  some  mention  of 
Philip's  War,  but  the  reader  of  this  already  too-extended  re- 
view must  be  left  to  seek  most  of  the  details  in  Palfrey's  New 
England,  Dexter's  edition  of  Church,  and  Baylies'  Memoir. 
Mather's  account  is  incomplete,  and  Hubbard's  unreliability 
has  been  shown  (i}agc  ix).'  One  misrepresentation  by  the 
latter  has  given  rise  to  much  unjust  criticism  of  Plymouth. 
The  following  account  of  the  case  so  falsified  by  Hubbard, 
was  given  by  Major  William  Bradford  to  his  pastor,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton ;  from  this  authority  there  is  no  appeal,  especially  to  a 
writer  of  notorious  inaccuracy,  who  lived  in  another  Colony 
and  wrote  from  licarsay  fifteen  years  after  the  transaction. 
Bradford's  narrative  is  substantially  thus:  — 

In  the  summer  of  1662  came  rumors  that  Alexander  (who 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  1660)  was  plotting  with  the  Nar- 
ragansels  for  the  destruction  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  bound 
with  Plymouth  in  a  league  of  offence  and  defence,  and  had  long 
been  protected  by  it,  he  was  called  upon  to  appear  and  clear 
up  the  matter.  As  he  did  not  come,  though  near  by,  Brad- 

>  AMrioumlstdieof  H«MMid1iwrfgMtlit8adb«fy%liCto  18.1676 

(o.  s.) ;  this  misled  many  writers  of  repalc,  and  h:is  found  its  way  into  the  in- 
scription un  (be  twu  successive  monunents  over  the  slain.  The  true  date  is 
clearly  April  ai  (at.)  See  N.  E.  Gea.  Reg.,  tU.  7,  aei ;  lad  xx.  13^  341. 
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ford,  with  Winslow  and  some  others,  went  to  fetch  him. 
Alexander  was  at  Halifax  Pond,  not  ten  miles  from  Ply>- 
mouth.  He  and  his  company  saw  the  whites  approaching, 
but  were  so  nncoocemed  that  they  did  not  go  out  to  their 

stacked  arms,  nor  even  discontinue  their  breakfast.  Alexan- 
der readily  consented  to  return  with  Hradford  and  Winslow, 
and  said  that  he  should  have  presented  himself  as  requested, 
had  he  not  waited  for  Captain  WiUet's  return  from  Manhattan. 
The  party  then  went  to  Cbtlier's,  in  Doxbury,  where  a  satis- 
factory conference  was  had  between  Alexander  and  several 
of  tlic  magistrates.  The  chief  and  hb  party  then  went  their 
way.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  Alexander  presented 
himself  at  Winslow^s  hoose  in  Marshficld.  saying  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Boston.  While  at  WInslow's  he  was  taken  very 
sick;  he  \va<;  then  carried  by  water  to  Bradford's  house  in 
I'lymotitli.  Thcticc  his  people  bore  him  overland  to  the  river 
in  Middlchoroii^h,  where  he  was  re-embarked  and  rowed  to 
his  home.    A  few  days  later  he  died.* 

This  Is  the  only  existing  account  from  any  one  having  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  its  accuracy  is  beyond 
question.  Yet  Hubbard  has  circulated  a  stoiy  of  violence, 
and  of  die  consequent  death  of  Alexander  with  a  broken 
heart;  and  nearly  every  writer  has  sentimentally  repeated 
the  tale  as  historic  fact.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
showinf^  any  incivility  toward  the  chief,  nor  did  I'iiilip,  whose 
r.'indoin  talk  against  Plymouth  long  found  a  ready  and  s}'ni- 
jiathetic  li'^tcncr  in  Massachusetts,  ever  make  any  complaint 
to  her  on  tliis  score.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
ill-feeling  among  the  Indians  grew  out  of  the  transaction, 
though  it  has  been  generally  alleged  as  a  leading  cause  of  the 
war  which  broke  out  diirteen  years  later. 

>  Between  June  13  and  Aug.  16,  i66a  (n.  s.). — P/jfm.  Jiec,  iv.  16^ 
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8ACIIBK  PHILIP'S  WAR. 

PHILIP'S  WAR  was  forced  upon  the  Colonists  by  the 
Wamp.moa^s.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  living 
within  the  bounds  of  New  Plymouth  continued  friendly  to 
tbe  whites;  nor  were  there  many,  if  any,  hostiles  there  out- 
side the  three  affiliated  tribes  of  tiie  Narraganset  shore,  ^  the 
Wampanoags,  the  Pocassets,  and  the  Saconets  (see  p.  136). 
These  had  resisted  civilization  and  Christianity.  Their  fel- 
lo¥rs,  who  had  become  "  Praying  Indians,"  gathered  in  the 
towns,  or  in  villages  of  their  own,  under  wliitc  protection,  so 
that  the  cliicfs  could  no  longer  levy  tributi:  from  ihcm,  or  sum- 
mon them  to  the  war-path.  Therefore  those  who  adhered 
to  savage  life  and  heathen  rites  came  to  hate  their  converted 
brethren,  and  to  long  for  a  check  upon  the  missionaiy  work. 

The  whites  nnade  almost  every  practicable  overture  in  be- 
half of  peace.  Indeed,  Massachusetts  carried  tlic  policy  of 
conciliation  to  an  extreme  which  proved  disastrous;  for  she 
weakened  the  respect  of  the  Wampanoags  for  the  authority 
of  New  Plymouth  under  which  they  lived,  and  while  much 
promoting  Indian  insubordination,  discouraged  cflective  pre- 
cautions on  the  part  of  the  whites.  If  Plymouth  earnestly 
protestet.1  that  deadly  plots  were  forming  against  her  settle- 
ments; if  Sassamon  gave  the  particulars  of  them;  if  Waban, 
the  Christian  sachem  of  the  Nonantums,  uttered  the  most 
serious  warnings,  and  other  Praying  Indians  confirmed  his 
statements, — Philip  could  at  once  satisfy  the  rulers  at  Boston 
by  sitting  at  their  festive  board  and  assuming  the  HU  of  a 
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son-of-peace  cruelly  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  slander,' 
Time  and  again  did  Philip'  thus  cajole  the  men  of  the  Bay; 
while,  oil  t!ic  other  hand,  their  infatuated  course  led  him  into 
the  idea  that  they  would  give  no  help  to  Plymouth  when  he 
should  begin  to  ravage  her  settlements. 

The  opinion  which  generally  prevails  among  those  who  do 
not  go  to  the  original  sources  of  information  is,  that  Philip 
and  his  fellow-savages  were  in  1675  suffering  great  griev- 
ances for  which  they  had  vahily  sought  redress.  This  was 
the  case.  Their  fellow-natives,  the  whites,  by  whose 
side  they  had  been  born  and  bred,  had  been  to  them  of  con- 
stant and  incalculable  benefit,  —  caring  for  them  in  sickness 
and  famine,  teaching  them  to  raise  new  fruits,  to  properly 
cook  their  food,  to  make  healthful  and  comfortable  clothing, 
and  in  general  to  enjoy  the  appliances  of  civilization.  The 
laws  had  been  very  careful  of  the  Indian's  rights,  and  had 
been  so  strictly  enforced  that  the  courts  were  sometimes 
charged  with  straining  them  in  his  favor.  No  Indian  com- 
plaint was  too  trivia]  for  attention  in  the  highest  quarters. 
Thus,  in  1645  we  find  Governor  Bradford  officially  notifying 
Governor  Winthrop  that  "  Mr,  Oflley,  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton," had  not  duly  paid  a  Cape  Cod  Indian  who  helped  him 
catch  sturgeon;  and  dotibtless  Winthrop  made  it  his  first 
business  to  sec  justice  done  the  savage.  So,  too,  in  1641 
Governfir  Winslow  and  Captain  Standish  are  found,  with 
Edward  Freeman,  holding  a  court  at  Yarmouth,  and  order- 
ing, on  two  complaints  from  Massatampain,  first,  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Hellot  (Hallet)  pay  for  a  deer  whidi  his  son  had 
bought  of  an  Indian  long  before;  and,  second,  that  the  sug- 
gestively-named Walter  Devill  pay  2s.  for  mending  a  hole 
which  he  had  shot  in  the  same  Indian's  kettle.'  In  all  the 
alTairs  of  life,  as  Dr.  Palfrey  well  says,  the  red  man  found 
that  "  the  shield  of  the  law  was  held  over  him  with  assiduous 
solicitude." 

>  Pljrm.  Rec,  v.  76, 8a 

*  This  name  has  been  impravcd  into  DevoU  and  DevoL  It  aqr  <Nwe  hm 

been  De  Vilte. 
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A  superior  and  an  inferior  race  cannot  live  in  contact  with- 
out some  wrong-doing  by  individuals  of  one  or  tlic  other  by 
turns;  but  as  between  Plymouth  and  Philip's  people,  such 
personal  jarrings  were  reduced  to  near  the  mininium,  nor 
did  they  show  a  bakuce  of  discredit  against  die  wlutes.  Let 
a  few  witiiesBes  be  called : 

Dr.  S.  G.  Drake,  ever  inclined  to  gwe  the  aborighies  the 
benefit  of  all  donbts,  and  to  see  doubts  very  easily,  is  entitled 
to  all  the  more  confidence  iHien  he  feels  it  his  dutjr  as  an 
historian  to  sagr,  — 

"In  no  hmanoe  was  land  taken  from  the  IndisBS  vidwat  ihdr 

.  .  .  The  English,  as  a  genenl  ddng,  wished  the  Indians  well,  and 
were  of  much  service  tu  them  ;  and  their  immense  labors  to  Cfan^ 
tianize  them,  prove  their  sincerity  to  benefit  them."  ^ 

Governor  Josiah  Winslow  wrote  to  the  commissioneiB  in 
1675.— 

"  I  think  I  can  clearly  say  that  before  these  present  troubles  broke 
oat,  the  English  did  not  poHCSS  one  foot  of  land  in  this  Cokmy  hot 
what  was  fiurly  obtained  bf  honest  porchaae  of  the  Indian  proprietors. 

Nay,  because  some  of  our  people  are  of  a  covetous  disfMsition,  and 
the  Indians  are  in  their  straits  easily  prevailed  with  to  part  with  their 
lands,  we  first  made  a  law  that  none  should  purchase,  or  receive  of 
gift,  any  land  uf  the  Indians  without  the  knowledge  and  allowance  of 
our  Court*  .  .  .  And  if  at  any  time  they  have  brought  compbints 
befioie  OS,  thef  have  had  jotice,  nqpaitial  and  speedy,  so  tluit  our 
own  people  have  freqoend^  complained  that  we  cued  on  die  other 
hand,  in  showing  them  too  mnch  brar.*'* 

That  noble  missionary  to  the  Indians,  Thomas  l\Ia)'hcw,  in 
writing  to  Governor  Prence  in  167 1,  refers  to  the  threatening 

»  N.  K.  Ccn.  Reg  ,  Jan.,  1858. 

*  In  1651  the  father  uf  the  future  Governor  Hinckley  was  indicted  for  buying 
land  of  an  Indian,  and  in  1674  two  such  offenders  were  impriscmed  aatD  thsf 
returned  their  purchase.  The  various  pkaaes  oi  a  SUU  Ibr  tUs  CSMt  spiHt 
William  Nickeraon  are  conspicuous. 

■  Plyn.  Ree«  a.  36s. 
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aspect  of  l*hili]>'s  people,  "  notwithstanding  your  gientle  and 
kind  dcalinfj  with  them."  ' 

The  Indians  had  no  friend  more  true  than  Roger  Williams, 
nor  one  quicker  to  defend  them  from  wrong.  Yet  he  says 
that  Sachem  Philip  "  broke  all  laws,"  though  the  men  of  Ply- 
mouth were  his  tribe's  "ancient  friends  and  protectors.**' 
He  also  says»  '*  All  Indians  are  extremely  treacherous.*** 

Samuel  Gorton  was  an  interpreter  at  the  last  interview 
Philip  had  with  white  men  before  taking  the  war-path.  Gor- 
ton had  for  a  generation  been  intimate  with  the  Indians,  and 
was  a  fearless  friend.  He  and  James  lirown  did  everything 
possible  to  pacify  Philip,  and  to  discover  the  cause  of  his 
hostility,  that  it  might  be  remedied;  but  Gorton  subsequently 
denounced  Philip  as  "  that  unworthy  sachem,"  and  recorded, 
as  to  the  war,  "  on  what  hinge  the  occasion  thereof  turned, 
I  know  not" 

As  to  Philip's  War,  Josiah  Winslow  solemnly  appealed  to 

God  in  support  of  the  innocence  of  Plymoutfi  as  to  any 
ill-doing,  and  states  that  the  Indians  alleged  no  ground  of 

discontent  except  the  execution  of  three  murderers  [Sassa^ 
mon's],  who,  he  says,  acknowledged  the  fairness  of  Uieir  trial, 
and  one  of  whom  confessed  the  crime.* 

In  1667  Philip  formally  admitted  that  his  father  and  him- 
self had  been  preserved  by  Plymouth  from  Narraganset 
subjugation. 

In  1717  Shute,  the  Kfaig*s  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (then 
including  Plymouth),  assured  &e  fiunous  Indian  missionary. 
Father  Ralle,  that  "the  English  had  not  entered  on  land 
without  fair  and  honorable  purchase  of  the  Indians." 

James  Otis,  the  eminent  patriot  of  our  Revolutionary  era, 
a  native  of  the  Old  Colony,  in  1767  made  this  declaration  to 
Governor  Bernard :  — 

"The  Indians  had  perfect  confidence  in  our  fiidieis,  and  qipHed  to 
them  in  all  their  difficulties.  Nothing  his  been  omitted  which  jusdce 

I  6  Mau.  ilUt.  Coll.,  i.  196.  *  4  MaM  Hist.  Coll ,  vi.  300. 

*  nym.  Ree.,  x.  44s.  *  5  Maa.  Ilkt.  Coll.,  L  436. 
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or  humanity  required.   We  glory  in  their  conduct  j  wc  boast  of  it  at 

unexampled." 

Rev.  Dr.  Young,  that  emiaent  authority,  says:  — 

"The  first  planters  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  invariably  pur- 
chased of  the  natives  the  lands  on  which  they  setUed,  for  considera- 
tions which  were  deenoed  at  the  time  fully  equivalent."  * 

Another  high  authority  remarks:  — 

"  In  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  the  people  of  the  Colooy 
[New  PiymouthJ  set  a  bright  example  of  humaoiQr."* 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  President  of  our  nation,  was 
eminent  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed ;  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  after  long  and  zealous  research,  being  that "  the 
Indian  title  was  extinguished  by  compact,  fulfilling  the  law  of 
justice  between  man  and  man."  And  he  cites  Vattcl,  the 
great  writer  upon  international  law,  as  paying  a  high  tribute 
to  our  ancestors  for  a  rigid  observance  of  the  nboriginal 
rights,  and  establishing  the  preceptive  rule  by  their  example. 

Dr.  Palfrey  remarks  of  the  Indians  at  the  opening  of 
Philip's  War:  — 

"  The  course  of  conduct  pursued  toward  them  had  been  praise- 
worthy in  a  singular  degree.  The  Indians  were  a  people  extremely 
difficult  to  (leal  with,  by  reason  alike  of  their  mental  and  of  their  mocsl 
defects ;  but  llicy  were  treated  equitably  and  generously."  * 

Cumulative  testimony  of  this  high  character  might  be  con- 
tinued through  many  pages,  but  what  has  been  cited  would 
seem  enough  to  convince  any  candid  reader  of  the  grievous 

wrong  done  our  Old  Colony  ancestors.  It  has  long  been 
the  fashion  in  this  connection  for  poetizers,  lecturers,  and 
Story-writers  of  high  as  well  as  low  degree,  somewhat  from 

s  duron.  Pil.,  259.  i  Noitli  Am.  Review.  1.  336. 

•HiM.N.E.,liLi3J. 
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ir^norancc,  partly  from  sickly  sentiment,  and  partly  from 
confounding  the  men  of  I'lymotith  with  the  less  liberal 
dwellers  at  tlie  Bay,  to  attribute  to  our  fatlicrs  a  phenomenal 
degree  of  hypocrisy,  rapacity,  and  cruelty;  but  as  the  facts 
are  studied  from  the  original  records*  these  notes  of  cahunny 
will  be  changed  to  those  of  praise. 

The  substitution  of  fancy  for  reality  is  most  complete  in 
the  common  idea  of  Chief-SacHem  Philip,  Even  writers  of 
repute  have  joined  not  only  in  conferring  tipon  him  tlic  royal 
title  (king),  but  in  endowing  him  with  lofty  scntinictits  and 
with  great  qualities  as  a  ruler  and  a  diplomatist,  a  strategist 
and  a  warrior.  Yet  tlie  real  Philip  was  a  man  who  clung  to 
savage  life  and  heathen  superstitions;  he  was  without  mental 
discipline  or  restraint,  was  ignorant  of  every  useful  pursuit, 
and  even  of  the  Indum  arts  of  war.  Until  his  great  outbreak 
he  had  shown  an  aptitude  for  little  but  falsehood  and  treach- 
ery, now  conducted  with  insolence,  and  now  with  abjectness. 
The  people  under  Pokanoket  rule  had  long  been  falling  away, 
and  in  1675  Philip's  immediate  tribe  was  limited  to  some 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  with  whom  he 
ranged  Mount  Hope  Neck,  finding  abundant  room.  Those 
who  suppose  that  a  person  of  his  coarseness,  ignorance,  in- 
experience in  war,  inbred  indolence,  and  purposelessness, 
could  spring  at  one  bound  into  the  great  character  usually 
ascribed  to  him,  must  attach  little  potency  to  the  training  and 
education  of  civilised  life.  In  fact,  Philip  himself  could  not 
have  understood  all  the  high  qualities  generally  assigned  him, 
so  far  would  they  have  been  above  anything  which  his  rude 
mind  had  learned  to  comprehend.  Dr.  Palfrey  draws  of  him 
this  just  portrait :  — 

"The  title  of  'king,'  which  it  has  been  customarj'  to  attach  to  his 
name,  disguises  and  transfigures  to  the  view  tlie  form  of  a  squalid  sav- 
npc,  whose  pnlarc  was  a  sty  ;  whose  royal  robe  was  a  hcnr-skin  or  a 
coarse  blanket,  olive  with  vermin  \  who  hardly  knew  the  luxury  of  an 
abhitfam ;  who  was  often  glad  to  appease  appetite  with  food  sndi  as 
men  who  are  not  starving,  loathe;  and  whose  nature  ponessed  |uit 
the  capacity  for  reflection  and  the  degree  of  refinement  which  m^ht 
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be  expected  to  be  developed  from  the  mental  constitution  of  his  race 
bf  ncti * conditkm  and  inch  haUlt  of  life.  .  .  ,  'King*  Philip  ii a 
mythical  character.**  * 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that "  Sachem  Philip,"  as 
his  contemporaries  generally  termed  him,  began  war  with 
any  definite  plan  or  any  dear  expectation  as  to  the  result,—' 
except  blood  and  plunder.  Nor  is  there  evidence  or  proba- 
bility that  he  had  a  preliminary  understanding  with  any 
Iiuiians  outside  his  own  jurisdiction.  The  mere  example  of 
I'hilip's  followers  was  enough  to  arouse  the  savage  instincts 
of  the  Nipmucks. 

It  is  cvitlcnt  that  Philip  did  not  suppose  that  the  strife 
would  extend  beyond  New  Tlymouth.  From  his  constant 
pettily  at  Boston,  and  the  tendency  there  to  snub  Plymouth 
when  she  complained  of  his  bad  fidth,  he  naturally  supposed 
that  Massachusetts  would  not  interfere  against  him,  and  the 
co-relations  of  the  United  Colonies  were  beyond  his  ken. 
Among  the  **  Hutchinson  Papers  "  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 

Governor  and  Council  at  Boston,"  in  reply  to  an  offer  for 
ransoming  some  white  captives.  It  is  without  signature,  but 
was  doubtless  dictated  to  some  renegade  convert  by  Philip, 
who  could  not  write.    One  passage  is  as  follows:  — 

*'  I  am  sorrow  that  I  have  done  so  much  wrong  to  you,  and  yet  I 

say  the  falle  is  lay  upon  you  ;  for  when  loe  begun  the  (jiiarnl  with 
Plymouth  uun^  1  did  not  tluuk  tluU  >ou  sliould  have  so  umdi  trouble 
as  now  is."  • 

In  1677  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  asserted  that  they 
might  have  avoided  all  the  loss  and  trouble  of  the  war,  for 

>  Hist.  N.       iii.  223. 

A  fair  specimen  of  the  current  extravaganzas  on  Philip  is  in  Fowler's  "  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Fall  River;**  as,  for  instance :  "King  I'liilip's  talents  were  ol 
the  highest  order.  .  .  .  Philip  was  certainly  m  man  of  great  powers  of  mind.  .  .  • 
It  {his  tlcath]  is  now  vicwcil  as  the  bU  of  %. fwat warrior, m  peneiiaiiBt  ittito 
man,  a  mighty  prince  "  (pp.  9, 11). 

The  eiteetlent  Bayllea  remarkt  of  PhlUp :  **  Hit  tetenla  vera  mqnaMknialily 

of  the  first  (irdcr."  -  Mcvtoir,  part  iii.,  17a   TkiS  it  •  pw*  flight  of  ba^. 

>  I'aificy's  llisi.  N.  l^.,  iii.  iStt. 
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the  enemy  dcclnrcd  nt  the  outset  that  "they  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  Massnchnsctts." ' 

So  far  was  I'hilip  from  making  patient  and  ciabcjratc  prepa- 
rations for  the  strife  that  he  was  singularly  destitute  of  the 
necenaaries  of  war.  This  is  compatible  alone  with  the  theory 
that  he  contemplated  merely  an  occasional  raid  upon  a  Ply- 
mouth town,  until,  enriched  with  spoil*  he  should  be  raised  to 
savage  opulence  by  a  bribe  to  resume  peaceful  relations;  or 
if  cndnnc^crc(!,  he  could  run  away:  for  there  is  no  evidence 
of  his  having  had  any  home  attachment  to  Mount  Hope  Neck 
above  any  other  region,  and  he  had  no  property  there  besides 
the  land,  save  what  could  be  carried  away  by  the  women  and 
children.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Philip  had  not  decided  on 
¥rar,  when  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  unautiiorised  act  of 
hb  followers  in  attacking  Swansea,  and  tiie  coming  down  upon 
them  of  the  Plymouth  and  Boslcm  forces. 

Philip  started  with  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifly  fighting 
men ;  but  for  these  he  had  accumulated  but  thirty  muskets, 
and  only  enough  powder  to  last  through  the  first  skirmish; 
he  had  no  store  of  provisions  or  clothing,  nor  an  ordinarily 
goofl  stock  of  canoes.  In  response  to  the  first  attack  made 
upon  him,  he  fled  from  the  Colony  with  his  whole  fr^rce. 
Ten  months  later,  when  the  Nipmucks  had  cast  him  on',  he 
returned  to  Uount  Hope  and  skulked  about  In  an  aimless 
manner,  until  at  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  shot  while 
running  away.  Nothing  In  his  character,  from  first  to  last, 
indicates  any  forethought  or  shows  the  least  trace  of  heroism. 
Most  SUrprismg  is  it  to  learn  that  Philip  is  not  Imown  to  have 
.  taken  part  in  any  one  of  the  fights  of  the  war,  nor  even  to 
have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  of  them  after  the 
initial  skirmish  at  Pocasset  Swamp.  The  public  documents 
of  that  time  "do  not  indicate  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  any  such  comprehensive  and  far-sighted  scheme  as  in 
later  times  has  been  attributed  to  Philip.  The  natural  con- 
cluston  from  their  language  is  that  his  outbreak  was  regarded 
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88  prompted  by  the  vindictivenets  and  caprice  of  an  unfeaaon- 
ing  and  cruel  barbarian." ' 

The  whites  were  less  unprepared  than  the  Indians,  but  suf- 
fered much  through  two  errors.  Tlicy  grossly  undervalued 
their  foe,  and  had  just  enough  of  Englisli  t.iciics  to  fed  a 
contempt  for  the  "  liackwoods "  strategy  uhich  their  case 
required.  Plymouth  had  only  one  man  competent  to  deal 
with  the  savages,  and  he  was  lienjamin  Church;  but  his  ideas 
of  enlisting  friendly  Indians  and  fighting  Philip  in  his  own 
way,  and  of  treating  with  full  confidence  those  Indians  not  in 
arms,  seemed  to  the  autiiorities  as  visionary  and  suiddal. 
With  full  license,  Church  would  have  been  likely  to  sciae  or 
destroy  Philip  and  his  host  in  tlic  first  fortnight  of  the  war. 
He  promptly  took  the  field,  but  was  so  hampered  that  he 
retired  as  soon  as  Philip  fled  from  the  Old  Colony. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  this  war  there  was  hardly  a  grave 
disaster  to  the  whites  which  was  not  largely  due  to  their  reck- 
lessness or  gross  negligence.  The  first  attack  found  the 
people  of  Swansea  neglecting  watch  and  ward  to  attend  a 
fast-day  service.  The  same  day,  half  a  dozen  of  her  citizens, 
in  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  rescue  their  household  goods,  were 
killed.  Wheeler,  at  Brookfield,  sacrificed  himself  and  men 
in  an  ambush  of  which  he  had  been  warned.  Peirce  at  Paw- 
tucket,  Wadsworth  at  Sudbury,  and  Lothrop  at  Deerfield,  all 
fell  in  ambushes  from  which  very  slight  care  and  strategic 
common-sense  would  have  saved  them.  (Indeed,  Lothrop's 
men  had  idiotically  piled  their  guns  in  the  carts  of  grain  which 
they  were  cscoi  ling,  and  had  scattered  themselves  about  //VX*- 
ing  wild  grapa ;  the  result  was  the  loss  of  ninety  fine  men, 
—the  most  terrible  blow  of  the  war.) 

During  the  war,  twelve  men  started  from  Springfield  for 
the  mill  atWestficId;  to  save  the  burden  of  their  weapons 
they  went  unarmed,  and  all  were  killed, — as  might  have  been 
expected.  Medfield  was  furnished  with  a  strong  guard,  but 
no  watch  was  kept,  and  the  soldiers  were  scattered  among  the 

1  Palfrey's  N.      iii.  226. 
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variouil  families ;  the  houses  being  attacked  suddenly,  before 
the  guard  could  be  put  ia  order,  half  the  town  was  mined, 
and  the  savages  were  gone.  At  Groton  a  blockhouae  was 
captured  after  the  garrison  had  been  decoyed  from  it  by  a 
most  clumsy  device.  At  Lancaster  the  famous  Rowlandson 
garrison  was  strengthened  externally  by  a  pile  of  fire-wood» 
invitini;  the  fatal  torch,  which  of  course  came  to  it. 

An  especially  astonisliinj^  case  was  that  of  William  Clark's 
garrison-iiousc  on  Eel  River,  three  miles  south  of  I'lymouth 
village,  —  a  post  so  strong  that  much  property  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  been  stored  in  it  In  March,  1676,  every  man 
of  the  garrison  went  up  to  Plymouth  to  attend  the  Sunday- 
morning  service,  and  to  save  trouble,  they  left  the  heavy 
garrison-gate  standing  oj)cn.  Soon,  Totoson  and  his  savage 
crew  rushed  in  and  killed  Mrs.  (Sarah)  Clark  and  ten  other 
women  or  children.'  Then,  plundering  the  post  and  burning 
it,  they  escaped,  while  the  smoke  reminded  the  distant  Clark 
of  his  criminal  folly.  The  capture  of  the  Narragaiiset  fort  by 
Winslow's  army  was  a  succession  of  blunders,  including  the 
preparation,  the  mode  of  attack,  and  the  terrible  retreat;  so 
that  while  it  was  a  brilliant  victory,  it  was  also  a  lamentable 
affair  to  the  victors.*   Yet  on  all  occasions  the  whites  showed 

*  The  only  survivor  wa»  a  lad  who  had  been  tomah.iwkcd  and  left  for  dead. 
The  iinr|!con<i  covered  hh  exponed  brahi  with  a  lilvcr  plate,  and  he  was  long 
after  knnu  n  ns  "  Silver  headed  Tom." —  T^iukcr. 

*  Of  the  i,oSo  whites,  about  70  were  killed  outright,  and  150  wounded  t  of 
the  fatter,  some  scores  died  of  thdr  wottnds.  Connecticat  had  315  men  tn  the 
figli!  :  ill' V  were  br.ivr  to  a  fault,  and  suffered  murh  Ini<!;  but  their  Colony's 
claim  th.it  ncirly  half  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  was  preposterous. 
Chardi's  persistence  in  favor  of  occupying  the  fort  where  the  wounded  woald 
be  in  comfortable  cabins,  snd  the  whole  force  find  provisions  for  four  months  or 
more,  almost  caused  a  panic  among  the  other  officers.  Winslow  yielded  to  the 
clamor,  and  cnnsrutcd  to  burning  the  fort  with  its  great  stores,  though  his  troops 
were  nearly  destitute.  Church  saya  the  Pljnootb  oorpa  had  not  "one  biacake 
left.**  So  the  victors  fled,  and  the  horrors  oif  the  night  retreat  were  enhanced  by 

the  death  of  34  of  their  w  umded  as  they  were  cni>veyed  through  the  storm. 
No  one  knows  the  strength  of  the  Indians.  Tifft,  the  wretched  renegade,  set  it 
at  80D  warriors,  of  whom  97  were  killed  and  48  wounded;  hot  these  figwrca  seem 

too  low  by  far,  especially  as  there  were  500  wiRwams.  aiu!  the  victory  destfuycd 
the  Narragansct  nation.  Arnold  puts  their  loss  at  600  killed  and  400  woimded 
or  captOf^  It  la  thought  that  the  nation  entered  the  war  with  3,000  fighting 
men.  and  that  only  mo  were  left  lo  make  the  final  peace.  Beakka  (he  kiUcd 
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the  highest  degree  of  courage  and  energy,  and,  though  con« 
stantly  courting  disaster,  more  gallant  captains  never  led 
braver  men. 

The  war  broke  out  at  Swansea,  June  29,  1675  (n.  s.),  when 
Job  Winslow's  house  was  plundered.  The  next  day  (Sun- 
day), while  the  people  were  absent  at  worship,  several  houses 
were  rifled,  and  two  burned.  The  following  Thursday  Thomas 
Layton  was  killed  near  Fall  River;  another  man  was  shot 
while  returning  from  church,  and  two  more  as  they  ran 
for  tibe  surgeon.  Later  in  that  day  the  six  previously  men- 
tioned were  killed,  and  several  houses  burned.*  Two  days 
before  this  massacre,  three  hundred  Plymouth  troops  had 
reached  Swansea,  and  made  a  strong  garrison-house  of  Pastor 
Myles*  dwelling;  but  their  imbecility  on  this  ilay  was  de- 
clared by  Winslow  and  Hinckley  to  be  "  to  our  grief  and 
shame."  Keinforccmcnts  came  promptly  and  eagerly  from 
Boston,  but  ten  days  of  inaction  passed  before  the  Indians 
were  followed  into  Mount  Hope  peninsula,— -a  tract  twelve 
miles  long,  where  Philip's  men  harlx>red.  Then  it  was  found 
that  the  Indians  had  paddled  across  the  bay  to  Pocassct. 
Thereupon  the  pursuit  rested  for  nearly  three  weeks,  while 
the  Massachusetts  men  went  to  the  Narragansets  and  made 
another  worthless  treaty.  But  Philip  in  the  mean  time  burned 
thirty  houses  at  Dartmouth,  killed  many  of  the  pcc^ple  in- 
cluding the  non-resistant  Quakers,  ami  is  saiil  to  have  adiled 
torture.  His  men  also  burned  the  houses  at  Middleborough, 
and  besides  burning  some  houses  at  Taunton,  killed  John 
Tisdale  and  two  Eastham  soldiers. 

Church,  constantly  struggling  against  incompetenqr  of 

and  captured,  many  went  to  join  the  M.iiitc  savages.  I'iic  Niaitlic  tril»c  remained 
friendly  tfiroiiBli  the  war,  and  tlMt  b  what  time  the  war  has  been  known  as  the 
Namganaet  tribe. 

I  The  victims  were  John  Salisbury,  William  Salisbury,  Gershom  Cobb, 
Joseph  Ixwis,  Joliii  Jones,  KubLit  Junes,  John  Fall,  Ncliemi.ih  Alkii,  William 
Lobuo.  The  group  of  six  is  gem:rally  said  to  have  been  killed  on  Friday,  but 
the  teeofd  ehowe  it  to  have  been  on  the  fhetnlay,  Thariday.  In  theae  early 

attacks  twelve  houses  were  burned.  The  next  year  more  honeee  11010  buneil, 
leaving  but  hvc  vtanding  out  of  the  original  forty. 


FOCASSET  SWAMP  nORT,  ETC 


superiors,  contrived  to  have  two  brisk  skirmishes  and  to  drive 
Iho  Indians  into  Tocassct  Swamp,  on  a  peninsula.  There, 
July  291)1  (N.  s.),  an  attack  was  made  by  the  reunited  troops. 
The  whites,  rushing  headlong  toward  the  Indian  coverts,  at 
once  had  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Then»  with  more 
caution,  th^  pushed  the  savi^;es  steadily  back,  until,  the  li|^t 
becoming  cKm  in  the  wood,  the  troops  retired  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Neck.  It  was  afterward  learned  that  in  another  half- 
hour  of  attack  the  Indians  must  have  surrendered  from  lack 
of  amrminition,  and  that  they  were  expecting  to  do  so,  —  thus 
nearly  did  the  first  battle  come  to  cndinc^  the  war!  But  the 
troops  cannot  he  blamed  for  ignorance  on  this  point.  So  great 
was  their  inluluation,  however,  that  this  suspended  action  was 
thought  to  have  finished  the  contest  Therefore,  the  next 
morning  the  Massachusetts  forces  returned  to  Boston,  leav- 
ing one  of  their  companies  to  aid  the  Plymouth  men  in 
guarding  the  outlet  of  the  peninsula  until  die  enemy  should 
be  starved  into  surrender.  The  Indians  had  come  by  water 
to  Pocasset,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  that 
they  might  in  the  same  way  escape  from  it.  Yet  after  ten 
eventless  days  the  besiegers  found  that  the  fighting-men,  with 
a  few  others,  had  fled  on  rude  rafts  up  Taunton  River  and 
were  beyond  reach.  Here,  again,  tlie  war  might  have  been 
ended  by  a  few  blockading  pinnaces.  The  most  of  the  In* 
dian  women  and  children  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  whites, 
in  whose  philanthropy  toward  them  the  merciless  enemy 
seems  to  have  had  great  confidence. 

On  August  lOth  (K.  8.)  the  Indian  horde  was  seen  from 
Rehoboth  escaping  over  the  plains  toward  the  northwest. 
There  were  some  two  hundred  or  more,  and  they  were  laden 
with  pillage.  Young  Tastor  Newman  rallied  his  flock  and 
led  the  pursuit.  Soon  he  was  joined  by  some  Mohegans 
whom  old  Uncas  had  promptly  sent  to  Boston,  and  whom 
the  authorities,  with  the  blundering  so  common  to  them 
during  the  entire  war,  had  forwarded  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  way  of  Plymouth.  Had  tiiese  come  by  the  direct  route, 
they  would  have  intercepted  Philip's  party  and  destroyed  it^ 
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or  held  it  until  a  cnnhing  force  diould  come  up.  As  it  was, 
they  overtook  and  killed  some  thirty  of  the  Wampanoag 
train,  and  re-captured  much  plunder,  with  no  loss  to  them- 
sdves.   Indeed,  the  care  of  thb  plundo*  is  said  to  have 

caused  them  to  drop  the  pursuit. 

A  body  of  friends  from  Providence  also  joined  the  Rchoboth 
men,  as  did  a  small  squad  of  Boston  nu  n  under  Henchman; 
but  after  a  fruitless  night's  pursuit  a  rcireal  was  ordered,  be- 
cause no  one  h.nd  thought  to  forward  any  food  to  the  men. 
A  company  of  Praying  Indians,  ndsed  at  tile  Bay  by  Gookin, 
offered  to  make  a  circuit  and  cut  off  tiie  head  of  Philip's  col- 
umn; but  such  was  the  unhappy  distrust  of  these  allies  tiiat 
the  whites  would  not  allow  them  to  take  their  arms  away 
alone,  lest  they  should  join  the  enemy.  So  Philip  escaped  into 
central  Massachusetts,  the  Nipmuck  country,  not  through 
any  strength  or  sagacity  of  his  own,  but  through  gross  negli- 
gence and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  whites'  leaders. 

The  Nipmucks  made  no  pretence  of  having  grievances. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  whites  had  been  harmonious ;  their 
comforts  of  life  and  their  personal  safety  had  greatly  m- 
creased,  and  among  them  education  and  Christianity  had 
seemed  to  make  much  progress.  Yet  their  dormant  savage- 
ness  was  at  once  aroused  by  the  Wampanoag  example  of 
rapine  and  slaughter,  and  they  turned  upon  their  white 
neighbors  and  benefactors  with  a  zest  that  at  times  became 
fiendish.*  From  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  white  settle- 
ments, where  they  had  so  often  received  hospitality  and  relief, 
and  their  better  equipment  and  greater  intelligence,  they 
became  more  dreaded  enemies  than  Philip's  men. 

For  seven  months  after  Philip's  flight,  ihe  war  circled  away 
from  the  Old  Colony.  Her  Governor,  Josiah  Winslow,  how* 
ever,  was  made  general  of  the  confederate  force  which  de- 
stro)-cd  the  treacherous  Narragansets  in  the  next  winter. 
Church  attended  him  as  volunteer  aide,  and  in  the  corps  was 

*  For  example,  not*  thdr  tfeataamt  oC  the  expedaat  aetlMr,  deacrlM  la 
Mrs.  Kuwlandsoa's  BWiativo)  thdr  catting  MC  «<  tfa*  aitie^s  Utafpm  9t 

Andover,  etc. 
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a  IMymotitli  battalion  (a  liundrcd  and  fiftj'-cifrlit  men)  of  two 
companies,  under  Major  William  Ikadforil  and  Captain  John 
Gorham.  Winslow  was  gallant,  but  his  bodily  weakness  led 
to  indecision  of  mind ;  overborne  by  clamor,  he  reluctantly 
disregarded  Church's  strenuous  advice  to  hold  their  captured 
fort  with  its  stout*  wann,  well-provisioned  cabins,  and  con- 
sented to  a  retreat  through  tfie  midn^ht  snowstorm.  Had 
he  acted  on  Church's  counsel,  many  a  New  England  home 
would  have  been  spared  the  mourning  which  darkened  it 
from  that  da)-.  Bradford  was  severely  wounded  in  this  fight, 
Gorhatn  died  { I'cbniary  r  5th)  a  few  weeks  later  from  exposure, 
and  Church  received  three  wounds,  one  of  which  was  severe.* 
From  thirty-llirec  to  forty  of  the  Plymouth  men  were  killed 
or  seriously  wounded.'  Six  weeks  later  Winslow  resigned 
with  ruined  health,  and  Oiurcli,  in  vrananted  discontent,  wentt 
taking  his  family,  to  stay  widi  friends  on  Rhode  Island. 

In  early  spring  (1676)  the  war  swept  back  to  Plymoudk 
On  March  22d  was  that  needless  massacre  at  Clark's  garrison, 
only  three  miles  from  the  Colony's  council-chamber;  two 
weeks  later  came  the  most  severe  blow  of  the  war  to  Ply- 
mouth, in  the  destruction,  by  the  Narragansets,  of  Captain 
Michael  Peircc's  fine  company  of  Scituate  men,  witli  several 
Indian  allies,  near  Blackstone's  "Study  Hill,"  The  General 
Court  called  for  three  hundred  white  soldiers  ^  and  a  hundred 
friendly  Indians;  but  indecbion  ruled,  the  troops  were  not 
raised,  and  the  towns  were  bidden  each  to  look  to  its  own 
defence.  Then  came  tiie  darkest  hour  of  the  war.  In  May 

1  He  was  almost  equally  annoyed  by  a  bullet  which  went  through  hit  pocket, 
naUng  imiqr  hotoi  In  •  ol  borrovad  nriMans  hf  immni  of  tMr  bdiqg  la  a 
fell. 

•  Generally  st.ited  as  twenty ;  but  Plym.  Rec,  vi.  1 18,  xhow  that  the  Colony 
padd  tbroagh  Church's  gallant  Rhode  I<%land  friend,  Ma)or  Peleg  Sanford,  for 
IIm  care  of  twenty-eight  wounded,  and  make  allntioM  to  otiMn.  Of  these  SUh 
ta^  burled  Lincoln,  Harris,  Somersby,  and  anotfier.  Mcniloii  b  made  of  flve 
"  lost  ill  the  « i>  <!s  "  'Jii  the  rctrcnl,  —  which  doubtless  meamllMt  they  f'  II  In  tlic 
way  and  froze  to  death,  or  were  killed  by  Indian  prowlcn.  Tlw  loss  was  there* 
fore  more  than  lliti  t^tlMM,  Imldaa  thoaa  killed  In  tlw  amnlt. 

•  The  quota  was  :  Sdtuate  50,  Plymouth  30,  Taunton  30,  Barnstable  30, 
Rehoboth  30,  Sandwich  3&,  Marshfield  26,  Yarmouth  26^  Eatham  18,  Duxbury 
i6b  Bri^pmter  t6:  total,  300. 
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was  burned  that  part  of  riymouth  now  Halifax ;  at  Bridge- 
water  many  buildings  were  destroyed,  with  cattle  and  house- 
hold goods,  but  none  of  tile  people  were  killed  during  the 
war,  though  they  were  active  and  daring.  Taunton  nifiercd 
a  blow,  five  of  her  slain  men  leaving  thirty-two  orphans; 
Sdtuate,  after  various  annoyances,  received  on  May  30th  a 
desperate  assault,  in  which  Comet  Stetson's  saw-mill  was 
burned,  with  twenty-two  other  buildings,  and  among  the  killed 
were  six  heads  of  families;  young  VVillet  was  assassinated  at 
Swansea,  where,  as  also  at  Middleborough  and  Kehobotb* 
many  of  the  remaining  or  renewed  houses  were  burned. 

Plymouth's  council  of  war,  in  their  extremity,  sent  for 
Church,  who  came.  He  offered  to  rsuse  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
whites  and  a  hundred  friendly  Indians,  if  the  Council  would 
add  fiky  whites  and  give  him  entire  freedom  of  action.  His 
demands  were  thought  unreasonable,  and  he  returned  in  no 
good  humor  to  Rhode  Island.  Soon  after  he  chanced  to 
cut  one  of  his  fingers,  and  in  the  flow  of  blood  his  super- 
stitious mind  saw  a  rebuke  of  inaction  while  his  friends 
were  in  peril.  He  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  though  bound 
by  some  stingy  conditions,  obtained  a  captain's  cuuimission 
(August  3d),  witli  some  discretionary  powers.  It  was  high 
time. 

The  reduced  and  impoverished  Nipmucks,  confessing  that 

th^  had  gone  to  war  without  reason,  were  suing  at  Boston 
for  amnesty.  They  were  berating  Philip  as  the  beginner  of 
the  conflict,  and  were  not  only  disowning  him,  but  were  not 
unlikely  to  surrender  him  at  Boston  as  a  pcacc-oflcring.' 

^  Sagamore  John  did  so  fetch  in  old  Mattoonas,  a  renegade  Cluisiian  chief, 
who  led  off  at  Mcndon  in  the  firit  ilanghter  nade  hy  the  Nlpmucke.  Hattooms 

■cknow1cfl;^cd  the  justice  of  his  sentence  .is  a  murderer,  antl  «a!«  shot  by  John'e 
men.  Thin  treachery  tu  his  cuuiradc  did  nut  siuvc  Sagamore  joUn,  fur  he  bad 
knied  aanaiitijig  peqile  "otbenriae  dum  to  the  way  of  war,"  and  ht  loo  was 
executed. 

James  "the  Printer,"  a  scholar  from  Harvard  College  and  a  printer  on  Indian 
works  there,  had  also  sinned  deeply,  but  he  was  pardoned.  His  father  was  dea- 
con in  the  Indian  Cbtvch  at  Grafton,  and  grieved  over  bb  defection.  Jamea* 
naaae  appears  with  that  oi  tiie  Uilrd  Printer  Graen  to  tbo  taiprint  of  an  tdMoB 
of  the  Indian  Bible,  Uoatoo,  1709. 
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rhilip  would  have  been  slain  at  sight  by  the  Mohawks,  the 
Mohc{|fans,  and  Pcquods,  or  by  the  friendly  Niantics,  who 
represented  what  remained  of  die  Narraganset  nation.  Had 
he  been  sagacious,  he  would  have  taken  the  only  outlet  open 
to  htm  and  escaped  to  the  Maine  Indians,  who  would  have 
welcomed  him  and  his  followers,  but  with  only  the  instinct 
of  a  hunted  animal,  he  ran  t>ack  to  his  familiar  haunts  and 
sought  to  hide  himself.  There  some  three  hundred  savages, 
who  [)r(;fi  rrcd  the  deprivations  of  the  war-path  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  or  who  dreaded  the  retribution  of  the  whites,  gath- 
ered around  Philip  and  Anawan,  his  chief  captain.  This  band 
seems  to  have  had  no  plan  of  action,  and  no  purpose  beyond 
replenishhig  its  supplies  by  plunder  and  committing  here  and 
there  a  murder  where  there  was  (reedom  from  risk.  Still,  the 
force  was  very  formidable  from  its  unseen  movements,  which 
left  every  exposed  person  or  possession  in  constant  peril. 
Very  few  indeed  suffered,  but  no  white  person  was  thoroughly 
safe  outside  the  village  of  Plymouth. 

Church  was  to  raise  si.xty  English  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
Indian  followers,  but  would  not  wait  for  them.  Entirely 
alone,  he  plunged  into  the  hostile  Saconet  camp,  and  with  the 
squaw-sachcm's  consent  called  on  the  warriors  to  renounce 
Philip  and  take  die  war-patli  against  him.  A  violent  scene 
ensued,  in  which  Church's  life  was  only  preserved  by  his  per* 
sonal  magnetism;  but  finally  his  call  was  accepted,  and  until 
his  death,  forty-two  years  later,  the  Saooneta  were  his  firm 
friends. 

Soon  Church  was  on  the  enemy's  trail,  with  only  twenty- 
two  friendly  Indians  and  eighteen  whites,  but  the  latter  in- 
cluding such  scions  of  the  Eorcfathcrs  as  Lieutenant  Jabez 
Ilowland,  Nathaniel  Southworth,  Jacob  Cook,  and  Jonathan 
Delano.*  Church's  success  was  amazing.  At  first  was  a  litUe 
sharp  skirmishing,  but  his  campaign  soon  became  hunting 

'  HowLind  (born  about  162S)  was  son  of  the  Pilgrim  Jobn.  Del.-ino,  two 
jreart  later,  married  Church's  coatin  Mercy  Warren.  Southworth  (bom  1648) 
«M  Ckaidili  brollicr«i»law.  Cook  (bora  1653),  ton  of  Jacob  and  gnmdMn  of 
die  nisrim  Ftaacii,  mw  alw  gnndaoa  ol  Slcphni  IlopUnt  the  Pilgrim. 
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rather  than  war.  He  ranged  up  and  down  like  a  knight  of 
romance,  and  the  multitudes  of  prisoners  sent  in  attested  bis 
prowess.  When  he  needed  recruits,  he  enibted  his  most 
energetic  prisoners ;  and  these,  however  surly  at  first,  quickly 
became  devoted  to  him.  In  no  instance  was  this  strange 
confidence  mteplaced,  though  it  was  sometimes  extended  to 
hostile  warriors  on  the  very  day  of  their  capture. 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  Cluirch's  coniniission 
he  had  I'hilip's  lair  at  Mount  H()[)c  surrounded  at  midnight. 
True  to  his  system,  he  placed  his  men  in  pairs,  an  Indian  and 
a  white  man  at  each  point.  As  the  dawn  approached  on 
Aug.  22,  1676  (n.  s.),  Philip  toolc  the  alarm  and  fied  alone 
and  unarmed  by  a  path  which  led  him  to  the  post  of  Jacob 
Cook  and  a  &Konet  named  Alderman.  Cook's  gun  missed 
fire,  but  the  Saconet's  double-shotted  piece  was  true.  Philip, 
bounding  into  the  air,  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  mire  of  the 
swamp.  One  bullet  had  pierced  his  lungs,  and  the  other  his 
heart.  It  was  some  hours  before  their  victim  was  identified  ; 
and  he  was  so  squalid  that  Church,  whose  Indian  comradeship 
had  overcome  his  race  prejudices,  called  him  "  a  dulefid,  dirty 
beast." 

Anawan,  Philip's  captahi,  who  probably  had  been  the  real 
military  leader  from  die  outset,  was  still  at  large  with  sixty 
warriors,  declaring  that  he  would  fight  till  death.  Sixteen 

days  after  Philip's  fall,  Church  chanced  on  this  chiefs  almost 
impregnable  stronghold.  Only  Cook  and  six  friemlly  Indians 
were  at  hand,  but  with  this  little  squad  Church  climbed  the 
overhanging  cliff  in  the  dusk  and  leaped  down  directly  before 
Anawan,  who  sat  by  a  fire  awaiting  his  supper.  The  old  chief, 
overcome  by  the  audacity  of  the  proceeding,  and  ignorant  of 
the  number  of  his  assaOants,  exdaimed,  ** Haw  dak**  (I  am 
taken),  and  at  once  surrendered,  with  all  his  band.  No  regu- 
lar body  of  hostiles  was  left  in  the  field,  but  there  was  occa- 
sional skirmishing  and  capturing  for  five  months  more.  In 
less  than  five  weeks,  almost  unaided  by  the  regular  troops 
under  Bradford,  or  by  the  Government,  Church  had  practically 
ended  the  war  and  rendered  the  enemy  forever  powerless. 
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His  entire  campaign  had  been  marvellous  for  its  boldness  and 

siicrcs*;,  hut  the  cnpttirc  of  Anawanwas  an  astonishing  climax 
even  to  such  a  wonderful  career. 

This  war  was  far  more  grievous  to  New  England  than  was 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  a  century  later.  In  New  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed, 
six  hundred  houses  burned,  and  six  hundred  people  killed,— 
the  latter  mostly  from  the  able-bodied  men.   Of  property, 

50^000  worth  had  been  destroyed  (including  eight  thou- 
sand cattle),  and  tlie  ordinary  growth  for  two  years  been 
positively  reversed.  Besides  most  severe  private  losses,  the 
public  outlay  had  reached  ;^ioo,cxx).  Connecticut  had  val- 
iantly done  her  part,  but  the  war  had  not  reached  her 
borders  nor  impaired  her  pecuniary  ability.  Massachusetts 
was  strong  and  prosperous,  despite  her  sufferings;  but  to 
poor  Plymouth,  with  her  resources  sadly  shrunken  and  her 
powers  of  recuperation  broken,  her  Colonial  debt  of  £2jfiCO 
seemed  a  heavier  burden  than  she  could  bear.  Yet  she  rose 
as  of  yore  to  the  emergency,  and  rested  not  until  her  credi- 
tors had  principal  and  interest.  The  noted  debt-payers  of  her 
first  grncrati'in  wrrr  not  dishonored  by  their  cliildrcn. 

Durini;  this  terrible  war  ICnj^land  had  seemed  an  iiulilfercnt 
spectator.  At  its  close  she  tendered  not  one  penny  of  relief; 
and  instead  of  words  of  sympathy,  as  "English"  as  the 
England  of  to-day,  sent  over  a  rebuke  because  the  Colonies 
had  not  forwarded  official  bulletins  from  time  to  time.  The 
only  aid  which  ever  came  to  the  Colonies  from  any  source 
was  from  a  company  of  English  Nonconformists  in  business 
at  Dublin,  led  by  Nathaniel  Mather  (brother  of  Increase),  who 
had  gone  there  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  (1647). 
As  much  as  ;^i,ocx)was  contributed,  but  even  these  warm- 
hearted men  cotdd  not  escape  the  general  tendency  to  blun- 
der. They  invested  their  money  in  provisions,  for  the  freight 
of  which  they  paid  some  ;^450,  and  when  the  cargo  had 
reached  Boston  its  market  value  there  was  less  than  the  cost 
in  Dublin. 
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From  the  Mather  donation  Plymouth  leccivcd  £§24  lOf., 
and  divided  it  among  her  towns  aoooiding  to  their  direct 

losses.  Thus  Yarmouth  and  Eastham  had  but  los.  endl* 
while  Swansea  had  £21,  Dartmouth  £22,  and  Rehoboth  £^2. 
The  conquered  lands  at  Mount  Hope  yielded  about  j^i. 100. 
of  which  jC}00  was  also  given  to  the  towns.  These  lands 
had  ever  been  within  the  I'lymoiith  bounds,  but  after  the  war 
Massachusetts,  as  was  her  custom,  clutched  at  them,  and 
meanly  begged  the  King  to  bestow  them  on  her  as  a  per- 
sonal favor.  But  Rliode  Island,  with  surpassing  ^rontery, 
claimed  them  by  right  of  conquest,  althoogh  her  Govern- 
ment had  taken  no  part  in  the  war.  Church,  the  Plymouth 
c^tain,  had  crossed  from  Riiode  Island  to  make  his  final 
foray  on  Philip,  and  had  been  accompanied  by  two  gallant 
friends  from  the  Island,  Sanford  and  Golding,  who  went  as 
volunteers.  On  this  slight  basis  Gmernor  Cranston  founded 
a  claim  that  Philip  had  been  killed  through  a  Rhode  Island 
captain,  and  left  it  an  easy  inference  that  hb  G>Iony,  by  end- 
ing the  war,  had  a  victor's  claim  on  die  lands.  Next,  a  royal 
favorite  at  Nova  Scotia  came  very  near  getting  a  grant  of  tiie 
territory,  and  it  was  not  without  much  effort  that  poor  Hy- 
moudi  was  leii  in  quiet  possession.  The  Showamitt  lands  in 
Somerset  were  also  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded,  the 
widows,  etc. 

The  United  Ct)lonics  conformed  to  the  usage  of  their  day 
by  selling  into  foreign  bondage  their  foes  taken  in  arms.  A 
few,  convicted  of  killing  people  "  otherwise  than  in  the  way 
of  war,*'  were  executed.  Some  years  later,  Charles  II.  mar- 
keted as  bondmen  hn  Scotch  subjects  taken  at  Bothwell 
Bridge.  Still  later,  James  II.  sold  into  West  Indian  slavery 
at  least  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  of  bis  fellow-En^ishmen 
captured  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  the  most  refined 
ladies  of  his  Court  strove  for  grants  of  these  salable  prison- 
ers, not  for  purposes  of  mercy,  but  to  replenish  their  dainty 
purses.  That  a  like  disposal  was  made  of  hostile  savages  in 
New  England  is  less  a  matter  of  surprise  and  censure  than 
rqvret.   But  not  even  then  were  wanting  New-England  men 
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so  far  in  advance  of  tlicir  time  as  to  vehemently  pn^tcst.  Yet 
the  horrors  of  tlic  battlc-ricid  hail  been  ^really  militated  by 
the  preservation  of  prisoners  from  butchery,  that  they  might 
be  ransomed  or  sold.  In  the  pro^^rcss  of  civilization  the 
time  was  coming  when  ransom  and  bondage  siioiikl  also  be 
outgrown,  but  in  1676  that  advance  had  nut  been  made  by 
even  the  most  enlightened  commanities  of  the  world. 

Several  of  the  Massachusetts  '*  Praying  Indians  "  had  re- 
lapsed into  the  extreme  of  savagery,  and  the  beautifiil  system 
of  Indian  churches,  which  Eliot  had  developed  with  such 
zeal,  never  regained  much  strength.  Still,  in  New  Plymouth 
the  converts  had  remained  true  to  their  fellow-Christians. 
Many  of  tlieiii  enlisted,  and  far  more  would  have  done  so  but 
for  an  unjust  and  widespread  distrust  of  them  among  the 
common  people.  The  general  treatment  of  these  willing 
allies  was,  as  the  reader  will  surmise,  especially  discreditable 
at  Boston,  where  die  defection  of  a  fiew  leaders  caused  a  sort 
of  panic.  The  Cape  Cod  and  Island  tribes  were  so  steadfiut 
that  the  Indian  captives  were  placed  in  their  keeping. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  is  supposed  there  were  about 
twelve  thousand  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  com- 
bincd,  four  thousand  in  New  Hampshire  and  western  Maine, 
and  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  in  Rhode  Island. 
Not  one  fourth  of  these  became  hostile.  Most  of  the  uncap- 
tured  warriors  found  their  way  to  the  Maine  tribes,  frequently 
leaving  their  squaws.  The  white  population  at  that  time  was 
nearly,— Massachusetts,  32,000;  Connecticut,  14,000;  New 
Plymouth,  7,500;  and  4/xx>  each  for  Mafaie,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island. 
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CAPTAIN  BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

THIS  hero  of  the  Old  Colony  requires  some  further  no- 
tice.  In  1632,  in  reply  to  the  sharp  inquiries  of  the 

Boston  magnates,  Bradford  cavalierly  replied  as  to  Richard 
Church:  "He  is  still  here  resident;  and  what  he  will  do, 
neither  we  nor,  I  think,  himself  knows."  But  Church  soon 
knew  that  he  would  stay  in  Plymouth  and  join  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  Richard  Warren's  orphan  daughter  Elizabeth. 
To  them  in  1639  was  born  a  little  Benjamin.  He  grew  up 
in  his  father's  trade, — a  carpenter;  but  instinctively  allied 
hunself  to  the  martial  family  of  Southworth,  his  wife  being 
Alice,  daughter  of  Constant  and  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Bradford. 

A  year  before  the  war  he  was  making  himself  a  new  home 
at  Saconct.  At  the  peace  he  became  a  pioneer  of  Bristol, 
on  tiio  Mount  Mope  iamls,  but  finally  returned  to  Saconct, 
which  became  Little  Comjiton.  He  was  made  a  local  magis- 
trate, and  represented  his  town  in  the  Plymouth  legislature, 
and  after  the  union,  in  that  of  Massachusetts. 

He  refused  a  militafy  conmiission  under  the  tyrant  Andros, 
but  in  1689  went  against  the  Maine  Indians  as  major,  com- 
manding in  diief  the  united  troops  of  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth.  At  the  end  of  the  campai^^n  Plymouth  gave  him 
£^2  as  her  share  of  his  salary,  but  Massachusetts  shamefully 
refused  to  pay  her  part,    lii  1690  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
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again,  but  was  poorly  supported,  and  an  officer  of  equal  rank 
was  placed  over  him  by  Massachusetts,  which  Colony  once 
more  refused  her  share  of  his  i>ay  and  expenses.  He  was  so 
destitute  after  reaching  Boston  that  he  was  forced  to  beg  his 
lo^ng  of  Captain  Alden  until  he  OMild  send  to  hn  brother 
for  a  horse.  The  ofHcers,  whom  he  had  held  sharply  to  their 
duty,  spread  slanderous  reports  about  him,  and  these  were 
greedily  received  at  Boston ;  but  on  reaching  Plymouth, 
Church  at  once  dissipated  the  malicious  tales.  Plymouth,  in 
her  great  poverty  from  the  war,  gave  him  £14  ;  but  owing  to 
the  disregard  of  his  claims  by  Massachusetts,  he  could  only 
meet  his  debts  incurred  for  recruiting  and  subi^nce  by 
selling  a  portion  of  his  land  at  a  sacrifice.  Thb  treatment 
cut  Church  to  the  heart;  yet  in  1692,  as  the  danger  grew, 
Governor  Phipps  was  able  to  enlist  his  services  once  more. 
On  his  return  Massachusetts,  now  a  province,  paid  his  last 
wages  (it  must  have  cost  her  a  pang),  but  ignored  her  pre- 
vious debts  to  him. 

In  1696  Church  apnin  raised  a  force  for  Maine,  and  re- 
turned with  valuable  captures  of  cannon,  stores,  and  peltry. 
Massachusetts  took  to  herself  Uiis  prize-of-war,  and  paid  the 
soldiers  their  bare  wagjcs.  The  General  Court  once  voted  to 
dismiss  them  with  half-pay,  but  Governor  Stoughton  Indig- 
nantly visited  the  hall  and  procured  a  reconsideration.  Still 
Church  was  again  left  to  pi^  his  own  recruiting  expenses. 
So  l^e  as  1704  Church,  then  a  colonel,  conducted  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  Maine  hostiles.  His  force  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  including  several  Plymouth  Indians,  operated 
in  whale-boats  alon^  tlic  coasts  and  rivers.  Once  more  the 
Massachusetts  Court  higgled  over  his  pay,  but  finally  gave 
him  his  wages,  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  munificently  added 
tiie  pittance  of  £1$  toward  his  expenses  in  raising  troops. 

Church  had  a  contempt  for  meanness  and  imbecility,  and 
by  making  enemies  of  mean  and  little  men,  suflfered  the  in- 
dignities and  losses  which  their  secret  slanders  could  induce 
from  men  far  better  than  themselves.  Long  after  his  death, 
the  generation  which  then  ruled  Massachusetts  (1734)  sought 
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to  make  some  atonement  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  by  giv- 
ing his  heirs  five  hundred  acres  of  land  near  his  old  home. 

In  1 718  Church,  then  scvcnty-cij^ht  )'cars  old,  was  living 
in  peace  and  honor  on  his  farm  at  Little  Comptun,  where  his 
andent  fnendi,  the  Sacoaet*,  dwelt  around  him  hi  the  habits 
of  civilization*  Hearing  that  his  sister's  only  son  had  died 
while  abroad,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  i>aid  her  (Mrs.  Irish) 
a  visit  of  condolence.  While  returning  the  horse  stumbled, 
and  the  venerable  Colonel  received  injuries  which  soon 
proved  fatal.  His  wife  survived  him  but  a  year.  They  left 
five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Their  widespread  posterity 
should  enthusiastically  join  in  crowning  the  Saconet  heights 
uilh  a  far-seen  monument  worthy  of  their  great  ancestor,  so 
loyal  and  loving,  heroic  and  wise,  —  the  Myles  Slaiidish  of 
tiie  second  generatfan. 

JOHN  ALDEN. 

This  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Compact  died  at 
Duxbury,  Sept.  12/22,  1687,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  him  before  he  was  hired  at  SoutlianijUon  to 
go  in  the  *'  Mayflower"  and  serve  the  Colonists  for  one  year 
as  a  cooper.  Trevor  and  Ely  were  also  engaged  as  seamen ; 
but  when  they  returned  in  the  **  Fortune/*  Alden  chose  to 
remain  with  the  Pi%rims.  Probably  Priscilla  Mullins  was  die 
chief  inducement,  for  in  1623  she  became  his  wife.  As  be- 
fore noted,  the  first  cattle  did  not  reach  the  Colony  until 
1624;  and  the  whole  civilized  portion  of  New  I'lymouth  lay 
within  reach  of  .Mden's  voice  as  he  stood  by  his  door  in 
Lcyden  Street.  An  important  part  of  the  tradition  of  "Myles 
Standish's  Courtship"  is  therefore  fiction;  nor  is  there  reason 
for  believing  any  part  of  it.  Standish  was  of  twice  Triscilla's 
age,  and  Alden  was  to  him  as  a  son.  Standish's  second  wife, 
the  reputed  sister  of  his  first,  seems  to  have  been  sent  for  not 
less  than  a  year  before  PrisclUa's  marriage,  for  she  arrived  by 
the  "  Anne"  in  1623,  and  was  married  so  promptly  that  she 
had  lost  her  maiden  name  at  tiie  ensuing  land-division;  there 
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is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  she  was  not  the  first  and 
only  person  thought  of  as  her  sister's  successor.  Standish 
and  Aldcn  were  joint-pioneers  of  Duxbuiy,  and  there  Stan- 
dish's  son  and  "  heir-apparent,"^  Alexander,  married  Alden's 
daughter  Sarah. 

Alden's  Duxbury  home  wa';  at  Eagle-tree  Pond,  some  two 
miles  north  of  Captain's  Hill.  The  farm  is  still  held  by  the 
Aldens,  and  the  Pilgrim's  supposed  well  is  in  daily  use ;  but 
his  Bible,  preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  the  only  reliable 
souvenir  of  him,  save  some  few  oflficial  papers* 

The  colonial  cooper  soon  became  a  leader.  He  was  assist- 
ant to  every  governor  but  Carver,  serving  at  least  forty-three 
years ;  he  was  the  Colon/s  treasurer  some  thirteen  years,  and 
was  eight  times  deputy  from  Duxbury,  sometimes  holding 
two  of  these  positions  at  once.  He  is  created  with  martial 
tastes,  and  in  the  early  days  was  probably  Standish's  close 
attendant.  Alden's  male  descendants  have  furnished  a  con- 
stant succession  of  noteworthy  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the 
females,  to  a  Striking  extent,  have  had  husbands  of  like 
character. 

When  Alden  died  in  old  age,  Priscilla  was  still  living,  and 
tlicy  seem  to  liavc  bequeathed  to  tiidr  posterity  an  unusual 
length  of  days.  Their  oldest  child,  Elizabeth  (bom  1624), 
wife  of  William  Paybody,  a  military  and  civil  leader  of  Dux- 
bury,  died  at  nuiety-three  when  a  great-great-grandmotfaer, 
into  whose  mouth  is  traditionally  put  the  following  couplet: 

"  Rise,  daughter,  to  thy  daughter  run  t 
Thy  dau^ter's  daughter  hath  a  son  I  ** 

The  Pilgrim's  (grandson  Samuel,  of  Duxbury,  lived  to  ninety- 
three.   A  noted  example  of  the  family  longevity  was  John 

'  In  1S78  two  sfrangpr"i,  sitting  side  by  side  at  a  public  t.iblc  ncir  Portland, 
Mc,  found  themselves  to  be  Captaia  Mykt  Standish  and  John  Alden )  both 
were  lineal  and  worthy  de«cenda»ts  oftlhenr  CmKNW  narocMlm. 

'  This  DiMp  is  in  Old  Fnglish  type,  and  has  the  imprint :  "Ix)ndon,  Rohrrt 
Barker,  I'rinter  to  the  King,  162a*'  It  doubUcsi  was  a  parting  purchase  or 
present 09  Alden cadMrkcd  in  the* IbTflofMr."  The acudlj of  ragrini  books 
h  remarkable. 
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Alden,  the  Pilgrim's  great-grandson,  who  died  at  Middle- 
borough  in  1821,  aged  a  hundred  and  two;  of  hit  two  hnn- 
dced  and  nineteen  descendants,  who  with  himself  covered 
five  generations,  a  hundied  and  seventy-three  attended  his 
funeral,  and  three  of  his  children  were  living  under  the  patri- 
monial  roof  in  1846,  at  an  average  age  of  eighty-four  and  a 
half  years. 

The  I'llgrini's  oldest  son,  John  (born  1626),  was  the  naval 
commander  of  the  Colony  of  Maasachusclts  Hay.  Huston, 
where  he  died  in  1702,  preserves  his  name  in  Alden  Lane, 
his  naval  office  descending  to  his  son  John.  In  the  wltch« 
craft  frenzy,  the  btikcr  chancing  to  enter  the  court-room, 
a  girl  suddenly  duuged  turn  widi  witchcraft.  Judge  Gedney 
(who  had  long  known  and  esteemed  the  Captain)  instantly 
assumed  the  truth  of  this  charge,  and  became  very  indignant 
because  Aldcn  would  not  confess  hiinsL-lf  guilty.  After 
spending  fifteen  weeks  in  prison,  he  escaped,  and  Ttiind  a 
refuge  with  liis  friends  at  Duxbury,  but  when  the  madness 
abated,  returned  to  his  command.*  Some  of  the  Pilgrim's 
great-grandsons  were  valiant  soldiers  for  fipcedom  in  our 
Revolutionary  War;  and  in  the  great  Civil  War  of  1861-5, 
the  tradttion;d  character  of  die  family  was  well  maintained  by 
Adnuial  James  Alden,  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  courtly 
and  accomplished  "  officers  of  the  Union  Navy.*  From  the 

'  Captain  AUlcn,  then  6S  years  oUI.  bad  lived  in  llt>s>iuii  thirty  years,  and  was 
lOMNni  aa  **  the  Ullest  man  in  lioston."  He  was  an  honored  nicmlxr  of  the  Old 
South  ('liiircli,  but  it  is  saitl  that  the  blind  bU|>cr>lilion  ol  lii»  butliiLii  in  ilc- 
nouiKin^  liiui  l>ccausc  uf  a  sclf<onccitcd  chikl'»  (.hatter,  drew  fruin  hint  sumo 
vigorous  laogiu^  which  aavored  ol  Uic  quarter  deck  rather  than  the  vestry. 
While  he  was  i»  prisiin,  kis  bouse  was  vbited  by  Judlge  Sewall  and  others,  who 
held  fast-fhj  aenrioes  ^ere  (July  20/30. 1692),  but  we  have  no  intimation  of  thdr 
belief  that  he  waa  unjustly  accused.  His  lsv  .ijic  was  probably  by  connivance  of 
some  one  in  authority.  Ilc  rcacbctl  Uunbiuy  at  niklnigbl,  auii  tuid  bis  friends 
that  he  was  escaping  from  tho  dev3.  When  he  resiHMd  his  naval  life  it  b 
pretty  evident  that  he  and  his  wtfc  showed  a  lack  of  cordiality  tf  ^varJs  their 
Old  South  associates  wivo  bad  been  so  devoid  of  charity,  for  on  June  13/2S, 
1693.  Sewall  again  introded  late  his  hooaa  vidi  some  lachrymose  profession  of 
grief  "for  their  sorrow  and  temptation  by  reason  of  his  imprisonment." 

I  lis  antique  slate  head  stone  is  now  honorably  embedded  in  a  side-wall  of  the 
porch  uf  the  New  Old  South  Cbwch. 

*  N.  £.  Gen.  auuU. 


GOVERMOR  HINCKLEY. 


Pilgrim  pair  also  descended  John  Adams  and  John  Quinqf 
Achuns,  Ti  csidcnts  of  the  United  States. 

Until  the  Quaker  troubles  of  1657-60,  John  Alden  was 
noted  for  his  liberality  and  tenderness.  This  may  have  been 
the  reflection  of  Standish's  character;  for  after  the  old  hero's 
death,  Alden  followed  the  imperious  Prencc,  whom  he  greatly 
respected.  Yet  however  much  his  posterity  may  wish  tiuit 
his  course  had  been  different  in  thb  respect*  they  have  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  him  a  brave,  sincere,  and  honorable  man, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Fathers  of  New 
England.' 


The  sixth  governor,  served  from  1680  to  the  demise  of  the 
ofllice  in  1693,  save  the  three  years  of  Andres.  (This  latter 
period  is  marked  in  the  Plymouth  Records  by  a  blank,  ex- 
tending from  Oct  5/15, 1686,  to  Oct  8/18, 1689.)  Hinckley 
was  bom  in  England,  1618 ;  in  1635  he  came  to  Scituate  with 
his  parents,  Samuel  and  Sarah.  The  family  removing  to 
Barnstable  with  Lothrop,  Thomas  in  1645  became  a  deputy 
from  that  town  ;  from  1658  to  1680  lie  was  an  .issistant;  from 
1678  until  the  confederacy  fell  before  Andros,  he  was  a 
commissioner.  He  was  also  a  soldier,  and  foupht  at  the 
capture  of  the  Narraganset  fort.  He  was  courteous,  and,  like 
Prence,  had  a  commanding  presence.  He  was  brave  and 
patriotic,  but  the  exigencies  of  h»  time  led  him  to  temporise 

*  Alden's  snn  Josepll  Wlded  at  Bridgewater ;  his  wife  was  daughter  of  Moses 
Simmona,  oC  the  "  Foitine.**  Hit  mni  David  mained  Uary,  daughter  of  Coa- 
atant  S<Mt1 1  wui  III  ■  he  wu  oiw  of  tlie  laal  amghtratea  of  Plfmourii,  and  lieM 

ofllce  i»  the  new  province.  J'Mi.ithan,  the  fourth  son,  retainctl  the  nnxhury 
home.  The  third  daughter,  Ruth,  married  John  Ban,  of  Braintrce,  and  became 
aneaatreaa  of  the  Adamses.  The  foorth  dav^itar,  Mary*  narried  ■  ooa  of 
Thomas  Delano,  of  the  "  Fortune." 

The  venerable  Pilgrim  did  not  escape  the  fashionable  obituary  anagram. 
Hit.  by  Pastor  Cotton,  vtm  entirely  accurate,  thoa:  "BHD  AL  OM  Hl,'*«hkk 
«ncUj  iMkea  Iohm  Audbn.  Uia  eUfy  aafa;— 


THOMAS  HINCKLEY, 


•On  driiqc  bei  UidbaMe  «i 
Vei,  verily,  Us  IMM  «B  God 
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in  a  mnnncr  unknown  to  the  rilgrim  govcrnofs.  He  died  ia 
1706,  leaving  ninny  descendants.' 

Hinckley's  idd  friends  censuied  his  sitting  in  Andros'  Coun- 
cil, but  he  claimed  that  he  could  tlicrc  best  protect  Plymouth. 
He  certainly  did  protest  to  the  King  in  manful  terms  against 
Andros'  abuses.  He  was  illogically  earnest  in  resbting  a 
plan  to  tax  his  fellow-Congregationalists  for  the  support  of 
Church-of-England  worship,  and  termed  it " insolence"  when 
Kandolph  sensibly  claimed  that  such  a  tax  would  be  justified 
by  the  existing  practice  of  assessing  Quaker  residents  toward 
the  Congregational  "minister  tax,"'-'  As  Deputy-Governor 
Bradford  also  sat  in  this  nominal  council,  Hinckley  had  a 
good  example  for  his  membership.  Ihit  another  I'lymouth 
member  was  Nathaniel  Clark  (son  of  Thomas  of  the  "  Anne 
whose  subserviency  and  rapacity  made  him  forever  after  odious 
in  Plymouth;  and  it  came  about  that  of  Plymouth's  seven 
men^>ers,  Clark  was  the  only  one  who  had  any  influence  with 
Andros  or  had  a  part  in  his  real  counsels. 

The  last  session  of  the  Plymouth  General  Court  before  it 

^  IIiiicklcy'«  letters  indicate  l.atui  BchuUrslii]).  That  Iw  «aa  a  versiikr  aiul 
pnlMbly  an  astrologer,  is  shown  by  his  eulogy  on  Governor  Wliwlow,  id*  wUcIl 
bq|iM  wUh  this  allusion  to  the  great  comet  of  th.-it  year :  — 

"  Wlut  lleaveo't  blaiing  %tso,  u>  (ormiJjbIc, 
Mean*,  fully  10  exptess  t  am  iiui  attic. 
Tnmmaiam  in  tun  doih  appear  in  '•  btow, 

4  iVasM.  ffut.  Ctll-,  V.  5 J. 

'  Yet  in  16S4  Hinckley  wrote  to  England :  "  Not  that  we  would  infringe  the 
nberdea  ef  othen  of  ofthodox  prindplea^  much  kaa  .  . .  tiM  waf  of  Um  Cbweh 

of  England."— 4  flfuss.  /fist.  d'H.,  v. 

His  address  to  the  King  is  an  able  and  manly  summing  up  u(  abuses  by 
Andros.  Yet  the  ordinary  accounts  of  Andros  aie  probably  exaggcr:iiiuns,  for 
while  he  was  an  absolutist  and  a  tyrant,  his  subaequent  coarse  in  Virginia  ren- 
ders it  highly  improbable  that  he  did  not  desire  to  benefit  the  Colony.  The 
Colonies  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  worse  ruler.  The  inf-uDnusly  cruel  Colo- 
nel Kirke  was  to  have  ooaie  over  aa  tbe  satrap»  wilb  a  council  of  bis  own  choos- 
ing ;  btit  Monmouth's  outbreak  caused  Andros  to  be  tnbnituted,  so  that  the  King 
might  use  Kirkc  in  butchering  the  vanquished  rebels.  Had  Kirke  come,  be 
would  have  begun  with  bloodshed,  and  have  been  annihilated  by  the  people. 

Randolph  notified  the  PrloMie  that  Uie  income  of  tbe  Society  for  Propo- 

gating  the  (Ios|k1  among  the  Indi.uis  reached  £2,000  a  year  ;  and  he  advised 
seizing  the  funds  and  using  ihcm  fur  a  Church  of  England  seminary  in  New 
En^aod. 
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was  abolished  by  Andros,  was  on  Oct.  5/15,  1686.  The  next 
January  began  an  administration  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
people  of  New  England  were  outside  the  protection  of  Eng- 
lish law ;  that  they  could  maintain  no  form  of  town-govern- 
ment, have  no  representation,  no  vote,  and  no  voice  even  in 
aaacsstng  their  taxes,— in  short,  no  rights  whatever,  except 
"  not  (0  tie  sold  as  slaves."  ^  Notice  was  given  that  all  the 
land  in  the  country  belonged  to  the  King,  that  all  convQr- 
ances  of  it  were  null  and  void,  and  that  the  Indian  signatures 
and  marks  on  the  deeds  from  the  early  sachems  were  not 
worth  '*  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw."  Those  who  were  the 
holders  of  land,  the  supposed  owners  until  now,  could  only 
retain  possession  even  of  their  native  homesteads  by  paying 
heavy  fees  to  Andros  and  receiving  a  new  deed,  provided  he 
chose  not  to  assign  the  land  to  some  one  else.  Hincldey 
declared  that  all  the  personal  property  in  the  Old  Colony 
would  be  too  little  for  the  new  fees  on  her  land-titles.  For- 
tunately. Andros  had  not  time  to  enforce  this  policy  diere  to 
any  troublesome  extent. 

On  1689,  came  news  to  Plj  inouth  that  the  men  of 

Boston,  four  days  before,  led  by  Jnlni  Nelson  (one  of  Andros* 
Church-of-ICngland  br('lhrcn),  had  thrust  the  tyrant  and  his 
agents  into  prison,  and  reinstated  their  officers  displaced  in 
1686.  Thereupon  Governor  Hinckley  and  his  fellow-magis- 
trates of  1686  resumed  their  functions  as  if  there  had  been  no 
suspension,  and  emphasized  their  restoration  by  throwing  into 
jail  Andros'  friend,  Councillor  Clark.' 

>  At  the  trial  of  the  Ipswich  men  for  protesting  against  Andros'  depriving 
the  towns  of  the  privilege  of  assessing  their  taxes,  Chief-Justice  Dudley  declared 
this  to  be  the  only  rJght  belonging  to  the  |5eoj>lc  of  New  England. 

*  Clark  was  born  at  riymonth,  1644;  he  was  educated  by  Secretary  Morton, 
whom  he  sttccecded  in  office  1685-6.  He  ittduced  Andros  tu  order  that  Plj* 
nHMitIt  snnvnder  ClarhHi  Tslaml  to  him,  wWeh  the  had  long  let  for  the  beneSt 

pf  the  po'ir.  f)f  oiiitsf  I'lyniMiith  rcgaincjl  tlir  i'slnnrl  in  iffcH9,  liitt  llie  odhMI 
incurred  by  Clark  was  manifest  until  his  death,  in  1718.  lie  was  the  pioneer 
lawyer  of  PlyoMiath.  His  grave^tane  Is  near  his  father's,  mentioned  on  page  245. 
(See  Thachcr's  "  Plymouth,"  pp.  1 52-5-8,  for  abstract  of  notice  of  Clark,  by  Isaac 
Goodwin,  of  Worcester,  whom  Thacher  terms  [p.  250J  "a  learned  lawyer  and 
mtlqiiarian.*) 
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Dut  with  Plymouth's  revived  government  of  the  people  did 
not  return  the  ancient  public  spirit.  The  popular  mind  had 
been  disturbed  on  the  rights  of  property  and  the  sacredness 
of  obligations;  trade  had  been  badly  shaken ;  the  public  dd)t 
was  largei  and  taxes  were  onerous ;  the  acts  of  the  unchartered 
government  had  less  legal  basis  than  ever  before.  If  the  re- 
ported invasion  of  England  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 
not  have  succeeded  (and  beyond  his  landing,  notliing  was 
known  at  Boston  until  June  5th,  N.  S.),  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment would  be  swept  away  by  a  worse  despotism  than  that  of 
Andros,  which  would  mercilessly  avenge  the  uprising  against 
him.  The  Colony  was  not  only  weakened  internally,  but  its 
existence  was  threatened  from  without  Massachusetts  was 
eager  to  swallow  it,  and  New  York  more  so.  The  latter  indeed 
succeeded  in  having  it  consigned  to  her;  but  though  forbid- 
den taking  possession  until  further  action,  she  so  iar  asserted 
authority  and  exerted  influence  as  to  cause  Little  Compton 
and  Dartmouth  to  disown  their  allegiance  to  Plymouth  and 
withhold  the  taxes  due.  The  people  of  the  Colony  at  large 
were  strong  for  its  continued  independence;  but  when  it  was 
thought  that  £$00  would  secure  the  seventy  )'cars'  sought 
charter,  the  sum  could  not  be  coUectedj  and  a  tax  of  £200 
for  the  p  u  i  p ose  was  found  impracticable.  Governor  Hinckley 
even  suggested  asking  for  a  charter  sud  forma  pauperis. 

Still,  the  regular  elections  were  held  in  1689, 1690,  and  1691, 
and  the  Colonial  Government  boldly  exercised  even  its  most 
questionable  functions.  Thus  Jean  Armand  de  la  Forrest,  a 
Frenchman,  for  barbarously  murdering  one  of  his  country- 
men, hnd  been  tried  and  condemned  in  Bristol  County,  but 
h.ul  escaped  to  Boston.  He  was  reclaimed  and  brought  to 
riymouth.  On  Aug.  9,  1690,  N.  S.,  the  Governor  and  assist- 
ants reviewed  the  case  and  affirmed  the  sentence.  Forrest 
begged  for  a  pardon  on  condition  of  serving  against  the 
Indians  in  Maine,  but  was  hanged  the  next  morning,  after 
confessing  his  guilt 

In  the  meantime  at  the  English  Court,  Increase  Mather, 
agent  for  Massachusetts,  had  been  joined  by  Pastor  Wiswall, 
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of  Duxbury,  whom  he  undertook  to  aid  in  IMymouth's  behalf; 
and  VViswall's  charge  against  Mather  of  bail  faith  will  be  re- 
membered (p.  532).  Finally,  in  October,  1691,  I'lymouth 
was  a  second  time  fescaed  ftom  the  grasp  of  New  York,  but 
only  to  fall  into  that  of  Massachusetts. 

The  new  authority  was  not  at  once  established;  the  last 
"Court  of  Election"  being  held  by  the  people  of  New  Ply- 
mouth on  June  2/12,  1691 ,  and  the  officers  then  chosen  served- 
out  their  year.  The  last  Court  of  Assistants  met  April  5/15, 
1692.  In  the  absence  of  Hinckley,  Deputy-Governor  Brad- 
ford presided.  The  magistrates  would  not  recognize  the 
open  fact  that  the  knell  of  the  Colony  had  sounded.  The 
ancient  forms  were  followed,  and  the  old  air  of  authority 
assumed.  The  jurors  were  called  and  the  docket  read,  but 
the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers  was  aivoided  by  oontinuhig 
all  the  cases  to  the  next  term.  Yet  the  Court  asserted  Itself 
by  lining  two  absent  jurors.  A  fast-day  was  ordered  for 
three  weeks  later,  and  the  body  adjourned  to  the  regular 
clcction-day,  June  9/19.  Before  that  day  came,  Governor 
Phipps  had  arrived  from  England  with  a  charter  which  com- 
bined Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Plymouth,  the  Vineyard  Ar- 
chipelago, Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  into  the  royal  province 
of  Massachusetts.' 

Mnien  the  time  came  for  Plymouth's  Court  of  Election, 
the  legislatare  of  the  new  province  was  on  its  second  da/s 
session  at  Boston,  and  in  its  upper  branch  were  sitting  half 
the  magistrates  of  the  Old  Colony,  including  her  governor 
and  her  deputy-governor.  The  body-politic  created  in  the 
cabin  of  the  "  Mayflower"  lived  only  in  history. 

This  result  was  bitterly  deplored  by  the  people  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  Hinckley  lost  friends  through  covertly  promoting 
it.  The  discontent  long  lingered,  and  was  in  part  perpetu- 
ated by  the  slight  recognition  of  Plymouth  men  by  the  new 
Government  As  a  partial  result,  the  dwellers  in  tiie  Pilgrim 
land  continued  a  peculiar  people;  and  for  generations  the 

>  At  this  union  Massachusetts  Bajr  had  58  towns  and  about  58,000  inhabi* 
Unlsi  New PlynMOth had  17  Umut, «idi mnm  ij^IdImiMIiiiH. 
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curious  observer  noted  the  dificience  between  the  vlllagcn 
about  the  aorthem  bay  and  cape,  peopled  by  the  Puritans, 
and  those  around  the  southern  bay  and  cape,  where  settled 
the  Pilgrims,  Even  to-day  in  the  latter  region  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  purely  English  of  communities  with 
a  transatlantic  development.* 

Time  brought  healing  on  hs  wings,  and  another  generatioo 
saw  the  two  Colonies  one  in  sool,  as  they  had  long  been  one 
in  body.  In  the  American  struggles  against  royal  control, 
and  eventually  for  uulcpcndcnce,  and  in  the  passage  to  na- 
tionality through  a  confederacy  modelled  on  the  ancient 
league  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  recent  contests  of  war  and  of  peace,  the  name  of 
Massachusetts  has  stood  second  to  none  in  honor  and  re- 
nown; but  her  fair  fame  has  been  no  more  zealously  upheld 
and  cherished  by  the  descendants  of  the  I'uritans  who  fol- 
lowed Winthrop,  than  by  the  sons  of  the  Independents  who 
walked  with  Bradford. 

Both  classes  now  job  in  applauding  the  assertion  of  sdf- 
govemment  so  gallantly  maintained  by  the  Colony  of  the 
Bay,  and  in  honoring  the  milder,  more  humc-likc  virtues 
which  found  their  best  exemplification  In  Tub  Pilgrim 
Repubuc. 

1  Wlwa  the  Revotatfam  bcgto,  in  1775,  U  «m  MliamJ  tfat  nipcty  right  per 
cask  «i  Ihs  vUlB  peopis  Is  New  Esglnid  fNK  of  EsglMi  deionk 
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N  June  i/ii,  163S,  riymoutli  licnrd  a  lic.ivy  nimbling  to  the 


nortiiward.  As  it  came  nearer,  tJie  ground  shook  so  tliat 
Ashes  fdl  from  shelves,  and  people  oat  of  doon  could  stand  only  by 
laying  hold  of  the  fences.  BtadliMd  says  tiie  dwdt  was  **  very  terri> 

ble,"  and  created  a  fear  that  the  bouses  would  fall.  Ships  at  sea  were 
shaken,  and  the  quaking  extended  far  inland.  For  years  aftcnvard 
the  summers  were  unseasonable  and  frosty,  so  that  much  Indian  com 
did  not  ripen  ;  btit  as  to  any  connection,  Bradford  says,  "  I  leave  it 
to  naturalists  to  judge."  Few  people  were  then  so  intelligently  defer- 
entfad  to  sdenoe.* 

In  1658  was  anodier  severe  rarthqnafce,  and  in  t66t  an  eqiedaDy 
heavy  one* 

'  Honest  Morton  explained  caitlM|nfcfla  In  tke  Miowfiig  hidd  nuiner ; 

efficient  ratisr  ^npernritural,  rts  eifVicr  principally  C»od,  or  in<(tnimenf.TlIy  the 
angels,  although  naturally  the  wind  shut  up  within  the  powers  and  bowels  of 
the  earth.** 


EARTHQUAKES. 
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In  1727  was  ihc  greatest  earthquake  since  1662.  Pablor  (\>Icman, 
of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Ikiston,  says:  "The  pewter  fell  off  ihe 
AthtM,  the  lids  of  mrauog-pam  woe  ttaotm  open,  and  walkaa  .  .  • 
had  10  dt  down,  unable  to  •uumL"    Dr.  Frinoe,  of  the  Old  Soodi 

Qmich,  Boston,  states  that  the  houici  locked  and  cracketi.  Pastor 
Foxcroft  noticed  that  tlie  earthtjuake  was  heralded  hy  the  noises  of 
the  dogs  and  by  flashes.  Jabez  Delano,  of  Dartmouth,  rejwrted  that 
at  Nantucket  "  ye  harth-stones  grated  one  against  the  otiicr."  'llicre 
wot  seven  distinct  shocks,  and  some  of  than  were  e^)edaUy  feaiiiil  in 
the  West  Indies. 

In  1755  ^        se\'ere  nrthqnakii  ever  kiKwn  in  New  ^^"(i****** 

came  in  a  bright  moonlight  evening.  Many  chimneys  were  shaken 
down  in  lioston ;  in  the  rural  towns  the  stone  w:ills  around  the  fields 
were  thrown  over;  at  sea,  ships  were  tossed  and  tish  were  killed  in 
great  numbers.  To  aUay  the  superstitious  fears  which  it  aroused,  a 
voyMDaible  and  philoaophical  tiact  waa  wiitlai  hf  Mbnr  Wai- 
throp,  of  Hanraid  CoiBf^  n  peat-gnadm  to  Ihe  fiist  Governor 
Winthrop.  He  also  took  occasion  to  defend  lightning-rods.  Some 
nineteen  earth<iuakes  followed  during  the  next  sixty  years,  of  which 
the  most  severe  was  on  Nov.  28,  1814.  The  heaviest  shock  of  this 
century  in  New  England,  liowever,  was  on  Oct.  19,  1870.  it  is  a 
nolewoctbjr  bet  that  no  km  of  Kfe  ftom  this  aomoe  has  been  knowtt 
in  Ibis  ooaany — at  least  eait  of  tht  Rocky  Mounbdas— nntfl  the 
great  earthquake  of  September,  iW*  at  Charleston,  S.  C  In  this 
some  thirty-two  (?)  lives  wm  lost,  and  neaily  ^jjoooyooo  worth  of 
property,  etc. 

COMETS. 

In  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  long  after,  comets  were  regarded 
with  terror  by  all  nations.  Kven  the  wise  Winthrop  and  many  of  the 
most  learned  clergy  of  his  day  sliared  this  feeling;  but  as  Governor 
Bradford  never  deigned  to  give  them  the  slightest  notice,  it  is  pretty 
oertahi  that  he  at  least  wat  free  from  the  snpentilkMi.  This  can 
hardly  be  said  for  Seaetaiy  Morton,  Bradford's  nephew  and  piqpi^ 
who  was  quite  carried  away  by  it  In  his  "Memorial"  he  decknci 
that  comets  *'  usually  prere<le  and  portend  great  calamities,"  and  cites 
sixteen  especially  malign  comets  during  the  Christian  era.  That  of 
161 8  he  held  to  be  a  harbinger  of  the  great  Indian  plague  of  that 
period;  but  he  onfortnnately  ovcriooked  thefoct  that  the  plague  came 
a  year  earlier  than  the  comet  1 
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A  comet  in  1664,  visible  for  three  months,  was  declared  hy  Morton 
to  be  "  scut  immediately  by  God  to  awake  the  secure  world ; "  and 
he  conncdcd  H  with  the  ensuiqg  Diildi  war,  deatfis  by  lightning,  and 
the  small-pox. 

In  1 668  a  comet,  which  Mt  just  before  dark,  left  its  tzam  above 
the  horizon  for  several  hours  each  night.  The  appearance  wa55  pro- 
nounced "  n  flaminf^  sword  ;  "  and  the  (lovcriior  and  Council  of 
Massachusetts  called  on  the  clergy  to  intercede  against  tlie  calamity 
arhich  it  naa  auppoaed  to  thieateii.  (A  quaint  old  writer  remarks  that 
the  only  cahunitjr  which  followed  was  a  renewal  of  ttieir  kwt  agidnit 
the  Baptists.)  The  Governor  and  Council  of  New  Plymouth  do  not 
seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  "  flaming  sword,"  although 
their  wortlty  secretary  must  have  quaked  in  bis  shoes  at  the  s^t 
of  it. 

In  i63o  a  comet  was  seen  in  New  England  by  the  naked  eye  for 
nine  weeks,  ami  biigcr  **  with  a  good  teletcope."  (So  the  htter  was 
then  to  be  found  here?)  Foster's Ahnanac  ibri68i saysof it:  ^They 

are  by  most  thought  to  be  forerunners  of  evil,  .  .  .  though  some  think 
otherwise."  Yet  Tt>rrease  Mather,  subsequently  President  of  H.ir- 
vanl  ('ollcgc,  proclaimed  that  such  blazing  stars  foretold  great  changes 
and  miseries ;  and  the  learned  pastors  —  Wetherell,  of  Scituate,  and 
WiswaU,  of  Dnxbory— 'taiight  earnestly  fiom  their  pulpits  that  dib 
oonet  was  directly  connected  with  the  death  of  Governor  Joaiah 
Winslow.  whi«  h  f«>lIow!-<l  in  ilu'  same  year.  ( Kour  years  later  Juilgc 
Scwall  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  President  KogeMi  of  Harvard 
College,  *Iied  just  at  the  close  of  a  solar  eclipse.) 

We  may  not  rejoice  overmuch  at  the  decay  of  this  superstition,  for 
daring  the  writing  of  some  of  the  preceding  diapters,  in  many  a  town 
<rfthe  United  States,  citiiens,  nathre  as  well  as  fiireign,  were  maniftatf- 
ing  alarm  at  the  presence  of  an  especfally  beautiful  comet 

LIGIITNINa 

Through  some  peculiarity  of  its  position,  thunder-storms  are  un- 
usual in  the  villnfjc  of  Plymouth,  and  a  lightning-stroke  is  a  very 
rare  event.  Vet  the  writer  has  seen  startling  displays  of  the  sort  in 
and  around  the  harbor.  Oct  14, 1883,  there  was  a  stroke  on  Water 
Street,  with  slight  results  beyond  serious  fiactures,  at  hicig  faitervali, 
in  the  underground  pipes  of  the  town  water-works. 
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The  first  fatal  case  among  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  was  in 
July,  1658,  when  John  Phillips  was  struck  at  Marshfield.  Eight  years 
later  (July  4,  1666,  n.  s  )  (iracc,  wife  of  Mr.  Phillips'  son  John,  was 
killed  by  lighiuiii^  at  ur  near  the  same  place ;  as  also,  by  the  same 
•troke,  were  m  lad  named  Jeieniah  Phillips,  and  WiUiam  Shutklll 
Mr.  Shuitieffhad  his  child  hi  his  hp^  and  was  hokUng  his  wife  by  the 
hand  to  encourage  hoc,  hot  he  alone  was  hurt.  This  storm  immedi* 
ately  followed  a  fast  on  account  of  drought,  and  ended  with  a  huni- 
cane.    Prayer  was  too  efficacious. 

lictwecn  Uie  deaths  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  daughtcr-iu-law  occun.  . 
mother  case.  In  s66o  three  men  fiom  Boston,  who  were  fishuig,  put 
hi  at  Flymottth  Harbor  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain-storm.  As  they 
sailed  toward  Duxbury,  a  flash  of  Ve^tnfaig  killed  one  of  them  — a 
young  man  named  James  Pierce  —  and  threw  him  overboard.  His 
body  was  much  burned  beneath  his  clothing. 

lliese  five  deatlis  are  all  which  arc  recorded  from  this  cause  during 
the  existence  of  die  Colony  (1620-93).  There  were,  however,  many 
esses  hi  the  neighboring  reji^ons.  One  of  goieral  bteieat  occimed 
in  1665,  when  Captain  Davenport  was  killed  in  the  Castle  at  Boston 
by  a  bolt  which  did  no  other  harm.  About  the  time  of  Mrs.  Phillips' 
death  tlicrc  were  several  similar  cases  at  tlie  Bay,  and  four  at  Piscat- 
acpio.  In  1673,  at  Wcniuuu,  Pubtur  iiigginsou  had  stoppcil  lu  talk 
with  a  man  on  the  road,  when  a  bdt  kiUed  the  man  and  his  dog,  but 
left  the  preacher  unscathed.  In  1685,  m  Boston,  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  two  hones  were  struck  dead. 

In  1755  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  of  the  "Old  South"  at  Boston,  con- 
demned lightning-rods,  then  coming  into  use  inuler  Fianklin's  aus- 
pices ;  for  Dr.  Prince  feared  tlut  they  might  so  accumulate  electricity 
hi  die  earth  as  to  **ehmgfi  die  forces  9i  Nature."  It  was  in  reply 
that  Professor  Yl^nthrop  made  a  defence  of  those  "  mnocent  and  iii- 
jured  iron  pohits  "  in  comiecdon  with  his  ebddation  of  earthquakes. 

THE  AURORA  DOREAUS. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  "  Northern  Lights  "  must  have  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  terror  in  the  superstitious  era  of  the  "first  settlers;" 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until  two  generations  alter  Winthrop 
that  the  anroca  attracted  particular  attentkm,  or  at  least  was  generally 
understood  to  be  a  ^lenoroenon  by  itselC  The  first  definite  notice  of 
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it  in  England  is  under  date  of  1717,  when  Dr.  Prince,  of  lk)ston,  was 
there,  and  saw  the  display.  The  next  year  an  anonymous  writer  in 
New  Eng^id  saw  it  and  aSkd  h  a  meteor,  but  inquired  if  it  miglit 
not  reallj  be  what  phikMophen  call  *'ainoim  boiealii.'* 

Yet  titeie  are  two  prior  aHwIoni  to  the  aurora,  chiefly  valuable  at 
showing  the  prevriilinj;  ignorance  on  the  sul^jcrt.  In  1631  Foxe,  the 
Arctic  voyager,  while  seeking  the  northwest  passage,  records  that  at 
"clock  X2  there  was  pettidances,  or  henbanes  (as  some  write  them)." 
In  1649  a  writer  at  Chester,  England,  says  tliat  as  lie  was  going  home 
at  niglit  two  dottda  were  "firing  at  cadi  other**  in  a  way  he  never 
saw  before.  It  is  wcllnigh  incredible  that  oar  ancestors  were  unob- 
servant of  the  fine  auroral  displays  so  frequent  in  our  latitude ;  but 
their  silence  on  the  subject  indicates  tliat  they  were  so,  as  also  does 
the  language  of  discovery  used  by  their  grandchildren.  In  such 
case  they  missed  what  to  them  would  have  been  a  source  of  mudi 
nnhappiness. 

CLIMATE. 

The  first  winter  of  the  settlers  at  Plymouth  (1620-31)  was  of  remailE- 
able  mildness ;  so  was  the  first  winter  of  the  settlers  at  Boston 
(1630-31).*  The  winters  at  Plymouth  are  generally  much  less  severe 
tlian  in  the  inland  towns  of  its  vicinity,  though  the  region  immediately 
at  its  south  is  yet  more  fiivored.  Frequently,  years  pass  in  Plymoudi 
witluMitsnflkient  snow  for  sielgluQg;  nor  are  owners  of  carriages  often 
provided  with  sleighs.  Yet  the  early  settlers  found  some  very  hard 
winters,  such  as  might  have  proved  fntal  to  tlie  Cdooy  at  Flymootb  if 
added  to  the  hardships  of  the  first  season. 

>  The  htervening  wfetert  all  a«eni  to  have  been  esceptkmally  mfld,  for  Wins- 
low,  in  said:  "I  can  scarce  distinguish  New  England  from  Old  EnRland 
in  respect  of  hcit  and  cold,  frost,  snow,  rain,  winds,  etc.  Some  object  because 
our  pjantation  lieth  in  the  taHtods  of  4a*  H  nott  Mada  be  much  hotter.  I  con* 
fess  I  cannot  give  the  reason  of  the  contrary ;  only  experience  teacheth  us  that 
if  it  do  exceed  England,  it  is  so  little  as  must  require  better  judgments  to  discern 
It.  And  for  the  wmter,  I  rather  think  if  there  kt  diffrr met,  it  is  Imih  sharper  and 
longer  in  New  England  than  Old."  And  Winslow't  "Old  England"  WM  tlie 
soothem  part,  as  lie  came  Ikoin  Worcesterahlre. 

As  to  the  other  winters,  from  ifi;o  to  1630,  there  is  a  sn^^qeition  in  Win- 
throp's  apparently  absurd  entry  of  FeU  10/20,  1630-31 :  "  It  haih  l>ecii  observed 
ever  since  this  Bay  was  planted  by  Englishmen  —  namely,  seven  years  —  that  at 
this  day  the  frost  hath  broken  op  every  year."  His  neighlwr,  Riaxton,  had  been 
there  seven  years,  and  so  had  Robert  Gorget' lettlcrt  at  Old  Spain  [Weymouth]. 
(See  pp;  101,  lis.) 
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In  1634-5  Boston  Harbor  was  frozen  over.  In  1637-8  was  a  severe 
winter.  The  winter  of  164 1-2  was  the  cddeit  for  forty  years,  the 
lifl^  extending  to  Viigiiiia,  where  the  unptepa^ 
tfieir  twine  and  many  cattle  by  it.  Boston  Haibor  was  extensively 
fiozen ;  Plymouth  Harbor  bebg  entirely  dosed,  so  that  for  five  wtdca 
oxen  antl  carts  were  driven  over  the  inner  and  outer  harbor. 

In  the  winter  of  1645-6  i)loughs  ran  at  the  Hay  until  February  26th 
(n.  a.),  when  the  first  snow  fell,  and  blockaded  the  roads  for  three 
wedn. 

In  1680-81  the  harbor  was  firaaen  between  Boston  and  East  Boston; 
and  in  168405  some  nine  hundred  people  went  on  the  ice  from  Boston 
to  the  castle.  In  1695-6  was  the  coldest  winter  which  had  then  been 
known,  the  harbor  being  firmly  frozen  for  the  nine  miles  between 
Boston  and  Nantasket.  Food  was  very  scarce  and  dear.  Owing  to 
the  severe  weather,  the  General  Court  did  not  get  a  qaontm  until  the 
thud  day  of  its  session,  and  the  acting-governor  (Stou^hlon)  had 
much  doubt  of  the  legality  of  its  session  for  that  reason* 

In  1677  the  summer  heat  was  terrible  in  New  Fngland,  and  Sewall 
says  that  in  Boston  the  people  had  "  much  ado  to  live."  During  tlie 
first  century  of  the  New  England  Colonies  there  were  several  seasons 
of  destmcthre  drooght,  of  which  the  most  serious  were  as  fiillows:  In 
i6a3, Ibr  94  days;  1630,4s  days;  1657,  75  days;  166a, 80  days; 
1674, 45  days;  1688,81  days;  1694,  62  days;  1705, 40 days;  1715, 
46  days.  Some  notable  droughts  thereafter  were:  1728,  61  days; 
1730,  92  days;  1741,72  days;  1749,  108  days  ;  1755,  42  days;  1762, 
123  days  between  May  1  and  September  i  (the  longest  drought  yet 
[1S87]  known  In  this  port  of  the  oountry);  1773,80  days;  1791, 
8a  days. 

In  1695  there  was  a  tremendous  hailstorm,  whidi  m  Boattm  brake 
480  **  quarrels  "  of  glass  m  Judge  Sewall's  windows. 

BUILDING  NOTBSk  HOUSES,  ETC 

III  i6a8  thatched  rooft  at  nymoadi  were  ordered  to  be  changed 
to  boards  or  palings  to  prevent  fires.  Shingles  are  fiist  mentioned 
there  in  1649.*   i^37»  houses  were  clapboarded  inside,  and  their  par> 

titions  were  so  made.  1639  John  Barker,  bricklayer,  is  noticed,  and 
his  apprentice,  William  Bardeo.  John  "  Mynard  "  (Maynard)  in  that 

*  Flym.  RcCi,  sfi.  181. 
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year  contracted  to  build  the  first  priioa.  Ships  fitmiEi^Iand  to  SoJem 
were  ballasted  with  bricks  in  1629. 

At  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  16R9.  "  the  best  roofs  were  of  thatch" 
(Afaaju/tiy)  ;  tlic  windows  had  no  glass,  and  in  bad  weather  were 
closed  with  shutters. 

In  1638  the  fiist  "meeting-house  "  (36'  X  ao')  at  Dedham  had  a 
thatched  roof.  (The  term  "meeting-hoose"  for  church  seems  of 
colonial  origin,  it  then  being  perforce  used  for  every  vane^  of 
gathering,  political  and  social,  as  well  as  religious.) 

The  Pilgrims'  fireplaces  were  probably  of  stones  laid  in  clay,  while 
the  chiumcys  (stantling  outside  the  wall)  were  made  "  cob-house  " 
style,  of  Uttte  Straight  sticks,  and  plastered  inade  with  day.  At  Kc«* 
town  (Omibridge),  1631,  Mr.  Shop's  chimney,  *'not  being  (well) 
clayed,"  took  fixe,  as  also  did  his  thatched  roof.  Wooden  chimneys 
and  thaU  hing  were  thcrctipon  forbidden,  as  at  Plymouth, 

In  i6^^6  every  houscliolder  in  Plymouth  Colony  was  required  to 
keep  a  kidder  which  would  reach  tlie  top  of  his  roof,  in  case  of 
"  fyer." 

BoBlon  procured  her  lint  fiie-engine  in  1679 ;  tlience  to  1837  her 
iire-department  was  Tohinteer.  The  first  windows  were  of  p^>er  satu- 
rated with  linseed  ofl,  and  s\ich  could  be  found  on  Cape  Cod  in  1 718. 
Higginson  vrro\c  in  1629  for  the  colonists  to  Salem  tO  bring  window* 
gbss ;  Plymouth  must  h.we  had  it  by  that  time. 

The  Plynmulh  houses  do  not  seen)  to  have  been  roinid-log  c;ibins, 
as  frequently  they  are  called  and  pictiiied.  De  Rasiireswnile  m  1627 
that  they  were  externally  of  hewed  plank,  and  the  fort-meeting-house 
of  sawn  plank.  Sqtiared  logs  may  have  given  him  this  impreasioo,  but 
possibly  the  Colonists  built  rudely  but  regularly  framed  houses  al  tfie 
outset,  knowing  nothing  of  primitive  log-cabin  construction.^ 

POOD. 

The  early  settlers  had  salt  and  smoked  fish  in  plenty ;  of  game  and 
frerii  fish  there  was  no  lack  in  their  seasons,  nor  of  k)hsteis  anddams, 
but  there  were  no  oysters  in  Ptymooth  waters.  They  eariy  had  a  good 
stock  of  poultry,  goats,  and  twine,  bat  beef  and  veal  were  nrities  for 
along  period. 

Orchards  were  promptly  planted.  \vhi<  h  yielded  a  sni>ply  of  indiffer- 
ent pears  and  good  apples.   Wild  plums,  grapes,  huckleberries,  and 

>  See  pp.  ra>  wg^  113. 
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strawberries  grew  iu  profusion  all  Uirough  southern  New  Engbnd ;  but 
the  ait  fjiptemiag  finilt  vat  bat  Uttk  undostood,  and  the  bountiful 
yidd  went  much  to  mote. 
Wheat^bread  was  very  common  until  the  cootinnoat  wheat-bU|^  of 

1664-5-6  caused  the  general  abandonment  of  that  crop.  Indian  com 
was  always  tlic  great  reliance,  and  from  it  not  a  few  hearty  dishes  were 
prepared.  Rye  was  much  used,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with 
maize.  Maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans  were  practically  indigenous,  and 
ricMy  repaid  any  totenUe  fbnn  of  cultivation. 

When  in  1653  the  first  coflec-housc  was  opened  in  London,  and 
customers  were  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  beverage,  tea  was  only 
known  as  a  curiosity  sometimes  exhibited  in  opulent  circles,  and  in 
1666  it  was  sold  at  60s.  a  pound.'  'i'he  coffee-plant  was  not  carried 
to  the  West  Indies  until  the  eighteeutli  century.  Neither  tea  nor 
coffee  was  known  to  the  Pilgrim  Fatben,  and  probably  not  to  the  next 
generation.  Beer  was  the  all  but  univenal  table>bevenige  ;  dder  was 
considerably  drunk ;  first,  home-made  wine,  and  at  an  early  day  im* 
ported  wine,  were  not  uncommon.'  Distilled  liquors  were  sold  in  every 
town  under  close  restrictions,  but  with  the  better  portion  of  society 
were  kept  less  fur  regular  than  exceptional  and  hospitable  occasions, 
—it  wouM  seem,  though,  there  was  no  scruple  about  their  moderate 
use,  except  at  unseemly  placet.  Strong  liqtton,  as  a  class,  were 
often  called  a^ua  vUm:  ram  is  occasionally  specified,  but  the  term 
**  strong  waters  "  was  commonly  used,  brandy  being  thra  unknown  to 
the  English. 

The  common  potato  was  a  stranger  to  the  hrst  settlers.  In  1636 
Captohi  WiUiam  Peirce  bnwght  fifteen  tons  of  sweet  potatoes  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Boston,  and  southern  at  ai/.  a  pound.  In  1708  potatoes 
are  first  mentioned  m  the  steward's  bills  at  Ilar^ud  College,  but  even 
those  may  have  been  sweet  potatoes.  A  hundred  years  after  Raleiyh 
had  carried  the  jxjtato  from  Virginia  to  his  Irish  tenants,  leading  agri- 
culturists of  England  were  alluding  to  it  as  an  unimportant  novelty, 
and  in  (he  **  Complete  Gardener,"  published  at  London  by  the  eminent 
nurserymen,  London  and  Wise,  the  seventh  editkm  in  1719  does  not 
even  mention  the  potato.  It  was  not  until  1783  that  this  tuber  came 
Into  general  use  in  France.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  on  the  hundredth 

'  Thi«  tea  came  vui  Holland.    The  first  direct  importation  was  in  i66S.  In 
1671  I'epyi,  who  had  access  to  the  most  refined  tables  in  London,  mentioM 
^tbo"  M  a  itranite  drink. 
>  See  noit,  p.  jtMk 
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annivcrsnry  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  very  few  families  in  the  Old 
Colony  had  a  knowledge  of  tea  and  coffee,  ajid  none  of  Uie  common 

]K)UltO. 

The  bceakfinl  of  the  Pilgrim  ooknials  genenDy  comprised  teSSk  and 
has^  podding  ("y*  Indian  ponidge")»  ^  iTe-pudding  and  bread, 
with  pea  or  bean  aoup  or  stew,  flarored  with  pork ;  or  salt  fiah.  For 

diimer,  bean  soup  or  Ixnked  beans  and  pork,  stewed  peas,  squash, 
turnips,  parsnips,  and  onions.  Fresh  fish  was  conimon,  but  beef  and 
nuitton  were  very  seldom  seen.  Butter  and  cheese,  after  the  first  few 
yeais,  were  plenty,  except  among  the  very  poor.  Chikiren  usually 
had  milk,  while  the  youihi  drank  water  or  litt  beer  of  Ae  ehkrk 

At  no  time  after  the  fomine  of  1613  waa  there  a  lack  of  good  Ibod 
in  the  Okl  Cokmy. 

COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  CROPS. 

In  1 62 1  Virginia  raised  her  first  regular  crop  of  cotton  and  em- 
ployed her  first  slave-labor  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Pilgrims 
were  raising  their  first  crop  of  Indian  corn,  with  their  governor,  elder, 
captain,  and  doctor  wmkii^  in  the  fiekl  beside  Ihe  other  dtiaens. 
Before  the  West  Indies  and  Viigfaiia  began  to  aapply  her,  England 
had  procured  her  cotton  fiom  Cyimis  and  Smyrna. 

'Hie  first  cotton  came  to  lk)ston  from  Varbadocs,  arriving  in  1633. 
In  16,)  ^,  as  honu-  troubles  (li'>finl>cd  iMii^hnd's  rx|wuts  to  the  Colonies, 
New  I'.nj^lmil  brgau  to  uiaMiilaf  liiic  (ollon  gixxls.  'i'hc  inflammable 
nature  of  cotton  was  not  understood  by  those  who  substituted  it  for 
Knen,  and  in  1645  seveial  diiklren  at  the  Bay  were  fttaSy  homed  by 
its  use.  A  Watertown  man,  whose  cotton  dothes  took  fir^  saved  hto 
life  by  jumping  into  his  well.  Still,  cotton  won  its  way,  and  New 
England's  manufnrtiire  of  it,  hei^nn  in  the  households  of  1643,  has 
now  a  ycnrly  pro(lu<:t  of  more  than  5 1 60,000,000. 

In  1638  Pastor  Rogers  anil  his  flock,  expelled  from  Yorkshire,  came 
to  Massachusetts  with  capital  and  founded  Rowley,  where  they  set  up 
a  woollen  and  (olUng  miB.  In  i653,in  tfaeOUCOIoay,  JaaNsToney 
had  a  ckMh-mill  at  Sdtuate.  In  167s  Geoige  Bonnm  bttOt  a  Adling- 
mill  on  Town  Rrook,  Plymouth. 

In  1633  New  Plytiu)tith  foiind  it  ncccsjwiry  to  forbid  the  cxfMrtation 
of  sheep;  in  1639  to  require  every  householder  to  sow  at  least  one 
square  rod  of  flax  or  hemp.  In  many  families,  probably  in  the  greater 
number,  the  large  and  small  spinning-wheels  weie  to  be  heard,  and 
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domestic  looms  were  much  used,  though  there  were  profeaioml 
weavers  (or  "  wehsters  ").  In  1647  tar  is  mentioned.  The  iron  manu- 
facture, which  began  in  1C53  ojid  has  attained  colossal  propoctions* 
required  a  separate  notice  (pp.  527-9). 

In  1637  meatioa  it  cannlly  made  of  a  hedge,  and  in  1641  of 
Thoroat  Hill  as  a  nuneryman,  he  having  many  apfde'tiees  00  sale. 
In  1664-5-6  the  wheat,  trilich  had  heen  a  fine  crop,  was  blasted  each 
year,  and  its  cuUivation  was  generally  abandoned.  Morton  regarded 
this  blight  as  a  divine  rcbtikc  "  of  the  licentiousness  of  apparel,"  on 
which  many  hud  .s|icni  ihc  profits  of  fi>nncr  whual-crups. 

Tobacco  (named,  not  from  Tobago,  but  from  the  foiked  tnhe  used 
in  smoking  it  Iqr  the  fiiat-iband  Indians)  was  popukriied  in  En^and 
by  Raleigh.  James  I.  was  furious  against  it,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Company  forbade  its  cultivation  in  their  colony ;  but  it  was  long  an 
important  crop  at  I'lymouth,  which  sold  much  of  it  to  the  Dutch.  It 
is  not  cultivated  iu  the  Old  Colony  now,  save  as  a  curiosity,  but  good 
oops  miglit  be  raised  in  the  southern  parts.' 

SHIP-BUILDING.* 

Massachusetts  was  early  at  ship-building.  In  162S-9  was  built  at 
Salem  a  bar(|ue  large  enough  to  go  to  the  "  Banks."  Winthrop,  on 
his  Mcdibcd  fiinn,  July  4,  1631  (u.  s.),  launched  the  "  Ulessmg  of  the 
Bay,"  30  tons,  buOt  of  locust ;  in  1639  a  too-ton  ship  was  buih,  and 
in  1633  Pehce's  "Rebecca"  of  60  tons,  both  at  Medford;  in  1636 
Peircc's  "  Desire,"  120  tons,  was  built  at  Marblehead  ;  in  1640  Salem, 
under  the  influence  of  Hugh  I'eters,  her  minister,  built  a  300-ton 
ship,  and  Boston  launched  her  first  ship,  the  "  i'rial,"  of  160  tons, 
which  sailed  under  the  veteran  captain,  Thomas  Graves,  formerly  of 
the  "  Plantation,"  "  EKsoheth  Boaadventure,"  "  Rcformatioo,"  etc ; 
in  1643  Ikiston  built  three  shipS)  Dorchester  one,  and  Salem  one, 
and  the  next  year  Gloucester  one  ;  yet  one  year  later  Boston  built 
one  of  250  tons,  and  Cambridge  one  of  250,  wliich  latter  went  at 
once  to  ihc  Canaries  with  a  load  of  staves,  lu  1676  were  owned  in 
and  around  Boston  430  vesseb  of  from  30  to  250  tons. 

•  Williams  says  the  Indians  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  and 
(|ii.iinti)  remarks  ihcrcoa :  "  And  yet  exceu  were  more  tolerable  in  them,  because 

they  want  Pack]  Hw  i«fit«lilnf  oi  beer  mmI  iriM  whidi  God  hath  voudwaiBd 

Europe." 

•  See  p.  43^- 
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I1ie  fiiat  vessel  hiiilt  ill  New  England  was  by  the  Fopham-Gofges 

Cotnp.iiiy,  1607-8  (sec  p.  14S),  and  she  is  said  to  Imve  rnrrird  some 
of  them  to  Knglaml.  Tlie  Sniein  craft  was  preceded  by  several  sbal* 
lops,  a  ketch,  and  a  barque  built  at  Plymouth. 

CLOTHING. 

TI1C  dress  of  our  anccfitors  is  familiar  to  tis  through  engravings. 
Stockings  wore  of  course  far  more  important  than  now  as  a  j>art  of 
men's  apparel.  In  1559  Henry  II.  of  France,  at  his  sister's  wedding, 
wore  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  known  in  France,  —  satin  and  silk 
being  then  interchangeable  terma.  In  1561  a  pair  was  g^ven  lo  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  who  declared  she  would  thereafter  wear  no 
other  kind ;  )ier  stockings  till  then  had  been  cttt  fiom  cloth  and  sewed 

up,  much  like  boots.* 

lu  1564  the  first  pair,  in  England,  of  knit  woollen  hose  for  men 
was  worn  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  By  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims, 
knit  hose  were  in  genend  tise,  and  knitting  was  a  common  indinliy* 
In  1629  the  Massachusetts  Company  provided  for  its  men  two  htm- 
died  pairs  of  "  Irish  stockings,"  at  some  ijrf.  a  pair,  and  one  hundred 
pairs  of  knit  storkint^s  nt  :il)ont  2  f.  4</.  a  j'air  ;  also  two  Iiundrcd  suits, 
doublet  and  hose  of  le.ulicr,  lineil  with  "  oil  skin  leather,"  the  doublet 
and  hose  fastened  toscther  with  hooks  and  eyes.  It  also  sent  one 
hundred  waistcoats  ni  green  cotton,  bound  with  red  tR\)c.  (The  Irish 
stocking  seems  to  have  been  held  by  a  brad  under  the  fi>ot,  and  to 
have  ascended  to  the  body,  where  it  joined  the  doublet  Monrt*i 
Relation  compares  the  Indian  leggings  to  "  Irish  tlOttsen,"  being 
"long  hosen  up  to  their  groins.")    See  p.  120. 

The  item  of  "  shoes  and  hose  "  is  prominent  in  all  the  Pilgrims' 
imports  for  several  years.  It  was  nrach  the  fiohion  at  the  Bay  to  wear 
red  stockings,  and  probably  so  at  Fiymoulfa. 

Among  the  Tilgrinis  were  weavers,  but  for  several  years  they  im- 
ported their  (  loth,  and  .ilso  some  ready-made  clothing.  They  early 
had  flax  and  hemp,  bnt  their  clip  of  wool  must  have  been  sniall  for 
many  years ;  yet  mattresses  and  pillows  of  wool  were  much  used. 

'  In  1676  an  Enpli'^h  trnvellcr  saw  in  Frincc  fhc  nrwiv  invcntrrl  parx5ols, 
which  he  described  lucidly  u  "  a  pretty  son  of  cover  for  women  riding  in  the 
ton,  made  o(  straw,— soiMthiBg  like  the  fa.shion  of  tin  coven  for  dishes  "  It  was 
the  middle  '>f  t>ie  next  century  hefme  the  first  umbrella  wai  lecB  inthaslrMla 
of  London,  and  its  owner  was  mobbed  fur  the  effeminacy. 
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PEWTER  w.  EARTHEN. 

As  tea  and  coffee  were  unknown  to  the  Forefathen,  the  many  Delft- 
ware  tea  and  coiTee  pots  and  cups,  preserved  as  Pilgrim  relics,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  anachronisms ;  ami  ci>iH:cialiy  so  as  at  llic  time  of  the 
"  Mayflower's "  voyage  earthen  table-ware  was  not  in  common  use. 
When  the  Pilgrims  nude  their  nlight-trip  through  Delft,  on  their  my 
to  the  **  Speedwell,"  the  fiunout  wares  of  that  dty  had  not  fdnod  their 
way  to  plebeian  tables.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  first-oomeiS 
brought  no  earthen  table-ware,  and  acquired  very  little  in  alter  years, 
although  they  had  eartlien  howls,  jugs,  pots,  and  pans. 

Stout  wooden  plates,  called  "  trenchers/'  were  used,  as  also  were 
wooden  bowls.  For  degiuit  ware  pewter  was  mndi  employed,  and 
was  often  produced  with  great  nicely  of  workmanship.  Governor 
Bradford's  inventory  shows  thirty-four  pieces  of  pewter,  consisting  of 
three  large  and  two  small  plates,  fourteen  "  dislicy,"  thirteen  platters, 
a  bottle,  and  a  candlestick.  Standish  left  sixteen  pewter  dishes  aiul 
a  dozen  wooden  trenchers.  Peter  Palfrey,  of  Salem,  bequeathed  lus 
dam^iter  Mary  two  pewter  platten.  Pewter  ware  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  wills  and  adiediiles  of  both  our  Colooies,  and  some  of 
the  articles  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  value. 

In  1676  Jaiues  liii^igs,  of  Scituate,  complained  that  Constable  Jen- 
kins had  taken  from  his  house  a  pewter  basin,  without  first  making  a 
legal  demand  for  his  claim.  The  Court  ordered  the  constable  to  pay 
dauMgei  and  Msts,  and  testore  die  basin,  or  pay  -js.  sihrer  as  an 
eqidvalent.  As  money  was  then  at  least  four  times  its  present  vahie, 
the  article  mtist  have  been  of  high  grade. 

In  1729  the  First  Church  at  Hanover,  Mass.,  bought  a  set  of 
communion-ware  and  a  christening-basin,  all  of  pewter,  and  still  pre- 
serves them  as  relics. 

Table  forks  were  also  unknown  to  the  Engtisli  tables  of  the  **  May- 
flower's" day,  though  huge  Ibrkt  were  used  in  cooking.  Tom 
Coryat  had  about  that  time  brought  a  fork  from  Italy  to  London ; 
and  as  he  ate  with  it  at  a  public  tible,  the  people  used  to  crowd 
arounfl  to  see  the  comical  performance.  For  many  years  aftenvard 
the  table- fork  was  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  much  as  chop-stick.»  nu\vr 
are,  and  its  use  was  ridiculed  as  a  freak  of  effeminacy  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  by  "rare  Ben  Jonson."  The  diner  was  accustomed 
to  hold  his  meat  with  the  left  fingers,  while  he  cut  it  into  pieces  whidi 
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could  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  knife  or  the  fingers.  This 
process  rc<piircil  much  wiping  of  the  hands,  for  which  |)uriK)sc  there 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  napkins,  — as  is  sboirn  by  the  ioventories  of 
well-to-do  finniUes.  In  fashionable  cades  saffitm  was  much  used  on 
meats,  and  hence  the  left-hand  filers  of  such  people  often  aoqufaed 
a  yellow  color.  Probably  not  one  of  the  Pilgrims  ever  saw  a  lixk 
use«l  at  table.  It  has  been  thought  that  in  Switzerland  the  pre- 
Adamite  man  ate  with  a  fork ;  but  the  bone  forks  found  there  were 
doubtless  used  for  some  oilier  purpose,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  table- 
forks  in  the  histoiic  age  befoce  the  twdlMi  eenturjr. 

FUN£RAL  MATTERS. 

At  burials  there  was  no  service.  The  bell  tolled  (if  thete  was  one)  ; 

the  neightors  assembled,  with  their  pastor,  and  conducted  tlie  body 
to  the  grave,  standing  reverently  by  till  the  earth  had  been  filled 
in.  In  rase  of  fiinctioimics,  the  trainband  did  escort  duty  and  fuxd 
volleys  over  ihc  grave. 

In  1697  Cai)U)in  Jonathan  Akleiv  a  son  of  die  FSIgrim,  was  buried 
under  arms  at  Duxbury,  and  it  was  noted  as  an  innovation  that  Pastor 
Wiswall  made  an  addms  at  the  grave ;  but  no  idigioas  eierdses  are 
mentioned.  In  1685,  at  the  funeral  of  Pastor  Adams  at  Roxbury, 
Pastor  Wilson,  of  Mcdfield,  prayed  with  the  company  before  going  to 
the  grave  ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  known  in  these  Colonics. 
The  pra<:ticc  had  not  become  really  common  in  1720.  So  late  as 
1774,  when  Joseph  Rowland  was  boried  at  Newport  (great-grandson 
of  the  Pilgrim  Howland),  Rev.  Dn.  Hopkins  and  Styles  walked  in 
the  procession,  but  held  no  services,  "  it  not  being  the  practice  then, 
as  now,  for  a  prayer  or  address  to  be  offered  at  a  funeral."  ' 

August.  1686,  was  the  first  burial  at  Boston  using  the  Episcopal 
service  (Sewall). 

The  early  Dissenteis  (and  many  Nonconfbnnlsts  too)  were  ex- 
tremely fearful  that  religions  ceieniooies  over  the  dead  would  grow 
into  prayeis  for  their  souls  with  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  the 
invocation  of  saints  in  their  behalf.  Even  Cartwright  and  Hildersham, 
who  remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  shared  this  feeling,  and 
were  annoyed  because  their  friend  Richard  Mather  did  not.  The 
French  I^rotcstant  churches  forbade  prayer  or  sermon  at  funerals, 
**to  avoid  sopeistition.*' 

1  Ufe  and  ReooidB  of  John  llbwiaad  of  Rhodt  Irian^  p>  491* 
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In  1697,  at  Governor  BradstreeHi  fimeni  in  Stkm,  of  the 
clergy  attended,  bat  tbe  caciciitt  wttm  to  hne  bem  eicluMvdjr 

military. 

Id  1656,  for  some  reason,  the  body  of  i  itus  Wayroouth  was  buried 
•ttliecqtenieof  New  Plymomfa.  TteooilwwasiolloM: — 

Iteai.^Forn«lndin9«heel^tvefu<dtof  lodDOcniaadtfuead  085 


Goflbi  ••••••••••••••••••••080 

I^igging  grave  030 

Clerk  of  Court  oa6 

TmiB  duufts  ..otso 
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VERDICT  OF  A  CORONER'S  JURY. 

"RXHOBOTU,  the  t4th  July,  16G4. 

**Wee  whose  mnneB  are  beremder  subscribed  doe  signify  to  all  per> 
sons  whome  it  may  concerne,  that  according  to  our  best  light  and  apfW^ 
hension,  Rcbeckah  Sale,  the  laic  wife  f>f  Edward  Sale,  was  her  ome 
executioner,  viz. :  sbee  hanged  herself  in  her  owne  hicred  bouse." 

AN  INDIAN  WARRANT. 

When  the  native  coo¥citi»  called  Praying  Indiani,  began  lo  fonnd 

viUages,  some  of  them  were  made  magistrates  over  tbe  others ;  and 

to  their  credit,  be  it  said,  that  while  over-strict  and  severe,  they  ad- 
ministered substantial  justice.  The  following  warrant  to  Constable 
Waterman  for  the  arrest  of  one  Wicket,  issued  by  Justice  Hihoudi,  is 
picieived.— 

"  I  Hlhoudi, 
You  Peter  Watermaa^ 
Jeremy  Wicket : 
Qtdck  yon  take  bin, 

Fast  you  hold  him, 
Straight  you  bring  hint 
Before  me,  Hihoudi." 

WINTHROPS  SUPERNATURAL  FANCIES. 

The  great  Winthn^*s  habit  of  attributing  current  events  to  toper* 
nalnal  cauaes  is  illustrated  bf  some  of  the  entries  in  bit  JooniAL 

Among  them,  in  substance,  are  the  following:  — 

In  16.^9  he  records  that  one  Keyscr,  of  Lynn,  being  at  Plymouth, 
—  one  Dickcrson  with  him,  "  a  professor,  but  a  notorious  thief," 
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WOLVES  AND  OTHER  WILD  ANIMALS. 


was  coming  out  of  the  haibor  with  the  dib  end  die  wind  •outheilj, 
a  freth  gale ;  yet,  with  all  their  aUn  and  labors  they  oould  not  in  thiee 

hours  gel  tlic  l)oat  over  one  league,  so  they  were  forced  to  anchor, 
and  at  tlie  floofl  to  go  back  to  the  town,  where,  Dickerson  being  ar- 
rested, a  gold  ring  and  other  stolen  gold  pieces  were  found  upon  him, 
and  he  was  whipped. 

In  1640  he  mjt  that  his  aoo,  the  Connectfcnt  Governor,  had  • 
Greek  Testament,  the  Pnlms,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
bound  in  a  vohime  together;  and  tiib  vohune,  with  one  thousand 
other;,  wns  kept  in  a  rhnml>cr  with  some  corn.  The  mice  selected 
the  hook  in  (incstion,  and  gnawed  entirely  through  the  Prayer  i3ook, 
but  did  not  touch  another  leaf  of  ttut  volume  or  any  other. 

In  1648,  he  says,  the  ship  "Wdoome*  (300  Ions)  lay  at  Boston, 
having  in  her  eighty  horses  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  bal- 
last, when  one  Jones,  "huslxind  of  tfie  witch  "  lately  executed,  wanted 
passage  in  her  to  Rarbadocs,  but  was  refused  for  lack  of  the  fare. 
Then,  in  calm  weather,  the  ship  l>egan  to  roll,  and  continued  to  for 
twelve  hours ;  although  they  brought  a  great  weight  to  one  side  of 
her,  yet  would  she  heel  the  other  side,  and  that  so  deep  as  to  cause  a 
fear  that  she  wonld  Ibonder.  The  Boston  mafl^strates  hearing  of  die 
case,  being  told  diet  the  ship  wonld  stand  atOI  so  soon  as  Jones  was 
in  prison,  sent  to  arrest  him.  As  the  constable  was  going  over  the 
ferry  to  find  his  man,  a  person  said,  "  You  can  tame  men  sometimes  ; 
catmot  you  tame  this  ship?"  The  ofllccr  replied,  "I  have  that  here 
that  (it  may  be)  will  tame  her  and  make  her  be  quiet."  He  then 
displayed  Ms  wanrant ;  and  at  diat  faistant  the  ship  began  to  stop,  and 
when  Jones  was  pot  in  prison  "moved  no  more." 

(No  wonder  that  poor  Jones  wanted  to  get  away  firom  the  people 
who,  thirteen  days  before,  had  hanged  his  wife  Margaret  as  a  witch, 
because,  as  Winthrop  says,  she  was  a  healer  of  disease,  apparently 
using  only  such  things  as  were  iiarniless,  as  anise-seed,  hquors,  etc. ; 
but  her  pracdoe  was  "  beyond  the  apprehenskm  of  all  physicians  and 
smgeons,"  and  she  woukl  tell  the  refusers  of  her  medkine  that  they 
never  wouki  get  welt  This  seems  to  have  been  the  rather  sturdy 
method  of  early  Boston  ibr  getting  rid  of  an  "inegufav  pcacdtkNier.") 

WOLVES  AND  OTHER  WILD  ANIMAI^. 

Wolves  have  been  mentioned  as  prowling  in  Plymouth  before  the 
settlement  was  a  month  old.   They  proved  a  serious  annoyance  for  at 

as 
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least  two  generations.  In  1633  the  Day  people  impoflefl  foiir  Irish 
greyhounds  for  hunting  them.  Still,  la  the  same  year,  Fl^nnonth'i 
**ancient  order'*  of  %d,  bounty  for  each  wolf  UDed,  was  linyted  to 

those  who  should  seek  to  destroy  wolves,  and  not  those  who  "  acci- 
dentally light  on  thcni ;  "  but  the  first  code,  that  of  1636,  ofTcrcil  four 
bushels  c)f  corn  to  w hoaxer  shall  kill  a  wolf."  In  1642,  the  beasts 
having  become  very  destructive,  the  Old  Colony  Court  ordered  twenty- 
seven  «olf*trapB  to  be  bulk  and  daily  walched,  under  penalty  of  lor.  for 
eadi  trap  neglected  $  namely,  in  PlyoMNith  5,  Duxbury  5,  Sdtuate  4, 
Sandwich  3,  Barnstable  3,  Yarmouth  3,  Marshficld  a,  Taunton  3.  The 
comparative  immuniQr  of  Taunloi^  which  elsewhere  q>peaiB»  is  sone- 

thiiig  remarkable. 

In  1649  tlic  men  of  Plyraoutli  held  a  town  meeting  in  Governor 
Bradford's  house,  and  besides  ordering  their  five  tiaps  to  be  niafaittdaed 
they  offered  15/.  for  the  head  of  eveiy  wolf  IdUed  in  that  town,  la, 
1665,  when  the  Colony-at-large  paid  a  bounty  of  lox.,  there  were 
thirty-one  wolves'  heads  brought  in  ;  namely,  Plymouth  3,  Duxbury  i, 
Rehoboth  2,  Taunton  i,  Scituate  1,  Sandwich  4,  Yarmouth  6,  Barn- 
stable 9,  Eastham  4.  Here  again  Taunton's  one  wolf  and  Rehoboth's 
two,  contrast  strikingly  with  Cape  Cod's  twenQf4hree. 

In  1656k  when  Bridgewater  was  inoorpoialed,  die  was  oedeied  to 
keep  up  five  wolf-traps.  From  time  to  time  the  bounty  on  wolves  was 
raised  or  lowered,  according  to  the  annoyance,  and  in  167 1  it  was  3or. 
As  this  was  paid  by  the  town  in  which  the  wolf  was  killed,  there  was 
occasional  dispute  as  to  liability.  Thus,  in  1679  William  Crow,  an 
eminent  citizen  of  Plymouth,  complained  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
persistent  non-payment  to  Mm  hf  tiiat  town  of  a  wolMxran^.  In 
1683  the  people  of  Sandwich,  then  paying  a  bounty  of  15/.,  com- 
plained of  the  wolves  as  *'  very  destructive  and  devouring  our  crea- 
tures." In  1686  a  wolf  was  killed  in  Duxbury,  and  in  1689  there 
were  thirteen  slain  in  the  whole  Colony.  In  1 704  Sandwich  suffered 
80  much  that  she  offered  in  addition  to  the  public  bounty,  for  each 
wolf  killed. 

The  aflinity  of  wolves  for  Ckpe  Cbd  led,  m  1717,  to  a  curious  pi» 

vciuivc  plan,  —  the  erection  of  a  fence  from  Buzzard's  Ikiy  to  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  nearly  following  the  present  ship-canal  route.  'ITiis  fence,  in- 
tended to  keep  the  wolves  from  entering  the  Cape,  was  to  be  six  feet 
high  and  to  cost  j^500.  The  people  of  the  neighboring  mainland 
loudly  protested  tint  this  structure  wouki  quarter  on  tiiem  the  wolves 
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which  would  othen\'ise  go  down  the  Cape,  and  the  General  Cotut 
refused  to  aid  in  building  it.  It  was  next  proposed  that  the  Cnpe 
towns  themselves  construct  iL  Sandwich  and  Falmouth  came  forward 
to  pay  their  part,  but  the  outer  towns,  apparently  thinking  that  these 
two  fioold  take  care  of  the  faitniden  throqgh  tdf-protection,  would 
give  nothing ;  and  so  this  humble  imitation  of  the  Chinese  WaD  was 
never  erected.  When  the  last  of  ilie  wolves  left  the  Cape,  is  unknown  ; 
but  so  late  as  1739  Truro,  at  the  far  end,  was  offering  a  reward  for 
the  head  of  "the  wolf  that  has  of  UUe  been  prowling  tlirough  the 
township.'* 

Towns  ptid  5/.  Ibr  a  fresh  pair  o(wikl<cat's  etn.  Hie  RdioboCh 
Recoid  of  1733  certilies  that  **  John  Fieice  brought «  wild<€at*s  head 
before  the  town  and  his  ears  were  cut  oflT  by  the  constable  in  the 
presence  of  two  selectmen," — prima  facie,  a  rather  painful  assertion. 
Wareham  Records  of  1765  quote  foxes'  heads  as  worth  "  jj.  for  old 
ones,  and  1/.  for  young  ones  puppicd  this  year.'* 

Various  towns  took  defensive  measures  against  minor  pests.  For 
example,  in  1693  Duxbuty  required  of  evay  boosebolder,  onder 
]>cnaUy  of  ix.,  that  between  May  and  July  i  he  kiH  one  oow  and  six 
blackbirds,  or  else  t\vcl\  c  1))ackl)ird5.  In  1738  that  town  offered  3//. 
for  each  full  grown  rat,  3//.  f(jr  a  blackbird,  and  6<i.  for  a  crow ;  and 
In  1744  every  head  of  a  family  was  ordered  to  deliver- in  ten  rats'  heads, 
or  ten  bbdkbirds,  under  penalty  of  (Ml  Ibr  each  one  lacking.  In  1740 
Siimlwkh  oOcred  a  bounty  for  heads  of  crows,  blackbndsi  and  blue 
jays.  In  1740  Holfis,  N.  H.,  paid  \$.  for  each  ratUesnake  killed. 
Dedham,  in  1819,  gave  6  7.  for  "  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  a 
rattlesnake's  tail,  with  the  rattle." 

SMALL-POX. 

« 

This  loathsome  disease  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Arabia  a.d. 
569.  If  sf»,  the  experience  of  the  next  eleven  hundred  years  was  well- 
nigh  profitless  as  to  its  treatment.  Even  in  England  in  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrims  persons  unmarked  by  the  disease  were  nrach  fewer  to  her 
town  and  village  streets  than  thoae  who  bore  its  traces.  Some  were 
decrepit  to  arms  or  legs,  others  were  deaf  or  repulsively  defonned  m 
rountcnanrc,  and  rases  of  blindness  from  small-pox  were  not  infre- 
(jucnt.  1  his  was  therefore  one  of  the  most  dreaded  and  terrible  of 
diseases ;  for  if  the  plague  was  more  deadly,  it  was  more  easy  to  avoid 
by  removal  when  It  came  at  long  totervabi  while  the  aanll-poK  wai 
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a  constant,  though  tiMeen,  danger,  and  often  most  crudwhcn  it  sinrcd 
life.  The  medical  treatment  of  the  small-pox  was  then  very  bad,  the 
patient  beiog  deprived  of  a  change  of  air  and  subjected  to  a  heating 
regimen.' 

Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  appalling  ravages  of  the  small-pox 
among  Hne  Indians  in  1633-4 ;  bat  thoofl^  no  while  penon  then  look 

the  disease  ravaged  Boston  six  tines  during  her  first  century,  and 
probably  extended  to  most  of  the  settlements  of  New  England*  One 

of  these  attacks,  1665-6,  is  that  which  Morton  attributes  to  the  comet 
of  1664.  In  1677  a  tihip  will)  the  discaiic  on  board  anchored  at  Nan- 
tasket,  where  she  was  visited  by  several  Charlestown  people.  The 
Ksuk  was  another  season  of  the  pestOence,  in  iHiich  eight  handled 
deaths  occurred  in  Boston.  Nothing  is  said  of  it  at  Flymonth,  but  it 
prol)aI)ly  raged  there  in  a  ka  degree,  firom  the  better  means  of  soper* 
vision  and  isolation. 

In  1721  came  lk>ston's  sixth  visitation,  and  of  her  six  thousand 
cases  eight  hundred  and  fifty  were  fiitaL  This  proportion  of  one  in 
seven  was  cnslomaiy  there,  bat  it  was  much  exceeded  in  Em^snd. 
This  time  the  disease  abo  extended  to  nymoudi;  tiietown  "suffered 
great  distress,"  and  a  committee  of  twdve  was  dioien  to  aid  the 
selectmen  in  preventing  its  spread. 

'I'hree  years  l>efore  this  outbreak  I^dy  Mary  Worlley  Montagu, 
when  in  Turkey,  had  learned  of  the  process  of  inoculation,  which 
had  there  been  tested  upon  criminals,  and  then  a{^ied  to  practice. 
Lady  Mary  introduced  the  treatment  into  Engbnd,  bnvely  trying  it 
upon  her  own  son.  This  process  rendered  the  disease  vastly  lighter, 
and  freed  it  (i\nu  its  terrible  aftcr-worlu  In  ^t,  it  reduced  tlic  mor- 
tality to  one  in  seven  hundred. 

In  Boston,  during  tiie  attack  of  1 721,  only  one  physician  would 
ooontenanoe  Uioculation.  His  name,  worthy  of  l^gh  honor,  waa 
Zabdid  Boybton.  Against  hu  new  treatment  arose  a  feariul  and 
almost  universal  clamor.  The  lawyers  declared  that  if  any  of  his  in- 
oculated patients  should  die,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  penally  of 
murder;  the  physicians  indorsed  this  opinion,  and  added  that  the 
mixture  of  virus  with  the  healthy  human  system  would  develop  a 
liybrid  lace  of  beings ;  the  (togy»  aa  nsual  to  tlie  fbre,  denounced  in- 

'  In  1 530,  the  Spanish  carrying  this  disease  to  Mexico,  it  slew  J/IOOyOaot  fei 
1707  it  destroyed  one  fouith  the  populatioa  of  Iceland,  and  in  1733  ravagad 
Giwalaiid.  "IW  Craiadm  aia  said  to  havs  spicsd  It  ttvaqgh  Barope. 
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oculalion  as  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  foreordaincrl  will  of  God  and  a 
cliiihnnnring  of  God's  image.  The  violent  invectives  of  the  learoed 
rmncil  the  met  of  the  itco|ilc  to  Airy,  'llureals  of  hanging  I  Hr.  IIoybKm 
were  10  kmd  that  he  was  forced  to  hide  for  foarteen  days,  and  to  visit 
bis  patients  in  dligniK.  While  one  of  the  latter,  Pastor  Waller  (Wal> 
ley?),  of  Roxbiiry,  was  confined  to  his  chamber  during  inoculation,  a 
lx>mbshcll  was  thrown  through  his  window  to  destroy  him  as  a  sclf- 
niadc  monster;  but  fortunately  the  fuse  would  not  burn,  in  the  face 
of  this  tempest  of  obloquy,  only  one  leading  clergyman  Hood  fotlk  aa 
Dr.  Bcqten^  defender,  and  allowed  his  sincerity  by  having  his  entire, 
family  inooilaled.  Few  readers  would  readily  hit  upon  this  intelligent 
divine,  who  was  so  ready  to  face  both  learned  and  popular  clamor  and 
to  denounce  its  superstition,  for  he  was  none  Other  than  Cotton 
Mather,  the  ancient  prosecutor  of  witchcraft  1  * 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  brave  Dr.  Boybton  could  have  had  a 
vision  of  the  smaD-pox  visitation  at  Boston  seventy-six  years  after  tidt 
otttbrealc  Then  tfie  peo|ile  were  once  more  fiantic,  but  it  was  fiom 
a  desire  to  be  inoculated  before  the  disease  should  overtake  them. 
They  surged  in  crowds  around  the  physicians'  oflRces,  clamoring  to 
be  "  graAcd,"  as  they  called  it ;  and  in  three  days  the  operation  was 
performed  on  nine  thousand  of  them. 

In  1778  Dr.  Winslow  inoodated  three  hundred  at  *'the  tdands," 
none  of  whom  died.  These  Islands  were  doubtless  Nantodwt,  etc 
In  1802  vaccination  was  tried  in  New  Jersey,  and  soon  after  in  New 
York  and  C'onncrtirut ;  in  1809  it  was  gcncrnlly  adopted  in  1k>ston, 
and  in  18 16  occurred  the  first  pnblir-varc  inaticn  in  riynioiith,  there 
being  eight  hundred  subjects.  So  inocuLition,  inlroduccii  with  such  a 
Struggle  less  than  a  century  before,  had  even  then  yielded,  with  no 
great  disturbance,  to  a  stm  more  novd  process  whidi  left  it  move  Aaa 
half-way  back  in  the  path  of  saoitaiy-piogKaB.* 

>  The  inociiLnion  cxdletnent  at  Boston  in  1721  became  a  matter  of  interest 
in  Toyal  circles.  The  Puritan  historinn  Rev.  Dr.  Nc.il,  of  Ixtmton.  who  had 
written  upon  it,  was  in  1722  invited  to  call  «|)on  the  I'rincc-*8  of  Wales  (the 
future  Queen  Caroline).  When  ha  reached  this  palace  the  Princess  laid  aside 
Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs."  which  the  was  reading,  and  talked  for  an  hoar 
upon  the  results  of  inocnlation  in  New  I"iif;bn(l,  .nnfl  Dr.  N<  al>  reply  to  the 
objections  of  a  preacher  there.  She  aUo  made  many  interested  inquiries  as  to 
the  awe  of  rengion  in  New  Bnglaiid,  aad  tte  woffc  of  the  DtMemhtf  bodha  of 
Aif^MwI.  During  this  time  the  prhloe  (aftemaids  George  IL)  ouae  la  and 
Joined  in  the  conversation. 

•  What  wooM  this  period  have  Ihoagkt  of  Pasltar%  theories  oito-dqTr 
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MARRIAGE  CELEBRATIONS.^ 

cavil  marrwges  were  the  New  Eaglmd  amon  Mooog  the  fint 

generations.    Nov.  4/14,  1692,  the  year  Plymouth  was  noerged  into 
Massachusetts,  tlie  clergy  were  first  auihorizeil  by  the  new  province  to 
solemnize  marriages.    Yet  in  the  Andros  period,  May  18/28, 
was  the  first  inaniage  at  Boston  with  prayer-book  and  ring. 

In  1647  aoine  Bottnaiant  dofaed  tliift  iadepcodcMt  and  •idMrt 
HioglMm  pKacher,  Peter  Hobartf  to  cone  vp  and  picndiniawed- 
ding ;  but  the  magistrates  forbade  it,  saying  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
introduce  the  English  custom  of  clerical  marrying  which  this  would 
lead  to,  and  moreover,  the  jirearhcr  in  question  was  "  averse  to  our 
ecclesiastic<\l  and  civil  government,  and  a  bold  speaker." 

In  1 70S,  at  Plymouth,  Joaiah  CotloB  and  Hinuiah  Stntevant  weie 
BBaiiied  Iqr  Mor  Little.  (Waa  tbs  the  Oiat  under  the  nev  nde?) 

DIVOIICIS^ 

In  i66t  BIwabeth  Burge,  of  Sandwid^  waa  dhmned  fion  Hintaa, 
Jr.,  on  acriptmal  gvoondsy  and  he  tvaa  then  aevevdjr  whipped  at  nf> 
noutiiy  and  again  at  Sandwich.   He  aoon  after  kft  the  Colony. 

In  1664  William  'i'ubbs,  of  Sciluatc,  sought  a  divorc  e  from  his  wife, 
Mercy  Sprague.  After  the  patriarchal  style,  William  Paybody,  of  Dux- 
bury,  gave  him  a  writing  of  divorcement,  with  Lieutenant  Nash  and 
John  Sprague  as  witnesses.  The  General  Court  treated  the  document 
aa  a  mdlity,  and  fined  Pijrbody  j£s*  witness  ^^3. 

In  165a  the  CcNut  had  admonished  Goodwife  Ttablx  Ibr"  mixed 
dancing ; "  and  in  1668,  finding  that  At  had  eloped  from  the  Coloiqr, 
it  granted  her  liusland  a  divorce. 

In  1670  James  SkilFs  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Neiglil)or  Cooper, 
of  Uuston,  went  lu  Roanoke  with  "  another  man  for  her  Imsband." 

Skiff  lived  00  die  Vmeyard,  which  waa  not  to  the  New  Plymonth  jaiii> 
diction ;  but  he  came  to  the  FIjpmoadi  Genenl  Court,  which  certified 

to  his  having  a  divorce  from  his  own  Court. 

In  1663  Knsign  John  Williams,  of  Ilamstable,  was  fined  ;^io  for 
slandering  his  own  wife,  Sarah,  and  John  Bayley;  but  ten  years  later 
he  secured  a  divorce  for  scriptural  cause. 

1  See  also  next  three  sections. 

*  The  Bay  Colony  enacted  divorces  ia  1639^  re<nacted  1658. 
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In  167s  Edward  Jenkins,  of  Taunton,  petitioned  that  his  daughter 
^tnry  1>c  divnrrcd  from  MariKaduke  Atkin«50n,  who  had  l>een  out  of 
the  Colony  mid  tuadc  no  jirovision  for  her  during  seven  years  or  more. 
The  decision  was  a  singular  one ;  namely,  that  while  the  Court  "  sees 
no  cause  to  grant  a  divorce,  yet  they  do  apprehend  her  to  be  no  longer 
bound,  but  do  leave  her  to  her  Vbatf  to  many  if  die  please." 

In  1680  Elizabeth  Wade  was  regularfy  dhrorced  from  Thoowi 
Stevens  for  his  bigamy.  In  1686  John  Glover,  of  Barnstable,  was 
divorced  from  Mary  for  scriptural  cause.  These  six  cases  include  all 
the  divorces  granted  during  the  Colony's  existence.  In  1670  Samuel 
Hallowcll  asked  for  a  divorce  on  his  wife's  confession  of  legal  cause 
and  her  abuse  of  him;  bat  the  Courts  '*behv  not  very  dear,"  post* 
poned  this  case  three  months,  to  see  if  the  wife  would  persist  in  self- 
accusations  ;  she  apparentlf  did  aol^  fcr  the  natter  was  not  again 
mentioned.' 

MATRIMONIAL  IMPEDIMENTS,  ETC.* 

In  1646  Richard  Taylor  complained  that  he  was  lundcrcd  from 
marrying  Ruth  Wheildon  by  her  father,  Gabriel.  Wheildon,  when 
befixe  the  Cbnrt,  promised  to  yidd* 

In  1 66 1  John  Sutton  sued  Maiy  Rossdl  for  breach  of  pioroise, 
cininiiiig  ;^200 ;  he  recovered  £1$  and  costs.  Two  years  later  John 
J.-icol»,  of  S<  itu.nte,  m.nrrying  Mary,  had  the  case  rcvlrwrd  ;  nnd  ns  lie 
showed  the  fault  to  have  l>een  chiefly  her  lather's,  Uie  Court  remitted 
50J.  of  the  above  amount. 

In  1661  abob  Richard  Syhrester,  of  Sdtnate,  m  bdudf  of  his  daughter 
Dinah,  sued  an  unnamed  person  for  breach  of  promise;  he  chimed 

£200,  anfl  rc(  »)vcrcd  £20  and  OOSlS.    In  1663  Elizabeth  Soule  SUed 

Nathaniel  Church  for  the  fame  caosef  with  betrayal,  and  recovered 

^10  and  rosts. 

In  1673  Richard  Sutton,  of  Roxbury,  testified  at  Plymouth  to  his 
engagement  with  EKiabeth  Synionda,but  their  marriage  was  preveirted 
by  her  parents,  Moses  and  Sarah.  The  Court  ordered  the  lather  to 
pay  Sutton  jQ^  for  his  time  and  expense,  and  voted  to  ickaae  die  pair 
bam  their  agreement  unlen  they  chose  to  renew  it 

'  A  slip'ifly  trrrlpvnnt  matter  is  the  law  nf  if^jt  against  conjugal  violence; 
namely.  "  N<>  man  sh.ill  strike  his  wife,  nor  any  woman  her  ht»lnncl,on  iKnallyof 
such  fine  not  exceeding  £t9,  or  sadi  Mdtable  coqiorsl  poataiinwat  as  die  CmtI 

•ball  (Irterminc.** 
*  See  pp.  487,  joi-a. 
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In  1679  James  WiBe^  wlio  lud  manricd  Uetiteiuot  ^etcr  IIaiil*t 
daughter  EUsabeth,  daimed  that  the  lather  had  pramiaed  hhn  £100 
as  an  inducement;  and  he  sued  Hunt  theiefor,  but  lost  hb  caa^ 
and  had  to  pay  the  costs.  Still,  the  mairiage  aeema  to  have  been  aa 

honoral)le  and  lj:ijipy  one. 

In  1652  Junailiuii  Coventry  was  indicted  for  "  nuking  a  motion  of 
marriage  "  to  Katharine  Bradbury,  servant  to  Mr.  Bourne,  of  Ifanli- 
field,  witboot  the  tatter's  consent  Coventry  left  the  Colony  befbie 
arrest  In  the  same  year  the  Court  warned  Edward  Holman  not  to 
frequent  the  Iwuse  of 'Iliomas  Shricve,  ami  that  (luodwik-  Slirievc  <io 
not  frequent  the  house  or  company  of  Holnian,  at  their  peril.  This 
proved  inclfcctual,  for  next  year  they  were  ordered  to  avoid  each 
other,  or  be  whipped ;  and  that  seems  to  have  been  enough.  The 
year  next  before,  the  General  Cocnt  admonished  Samuel  Eaton  and 
Goodwife  Hall,  of  Duxbury,  for  **  mixed  dancing ;  *'  and  in  1666  Jdm 
Robinson,  grandson  of  the.Leyden  pastor,  was  bound  over  to  cany 
himself  properly  towards  Thomas  Crippen's  wife. 

In  1648  Thomas  Dunham  was  ordered  to  abstain  from  visiting  or 
sending  to  Martha  Knott,  of  Sandwich,  from  October  4  till  the  first 
Tuesday  of  December,  that  the  Court  may  better  learn  of  hb  pretended 
contract,  unkss  the  Governor,  on  the  clearing  of  things*  give  hun 
leave. 

A  romantic  case  was  that  of  Governor  Tliomas  Prence  against 
Arthur  Howland,  Jr.,  nephew  of  the  Pilgrim.  The  tolerant  course  of 
the  elder  Arthur  Ilowlaml  toward  the  Quakers  liad  earned  Prence's 
hearty  ill-will ;  and  when,  in  ifiiSo^  he  firand  that  Arthur,  Jr.,  had  wooed 
his  daughter  Elixabeth,  he  had  the  swain  befim  the  Genend  Court, 
where  he  was  fined  £$  for  making  love  without  her  father's  pemusrioo. 
The  couple  remained  constant,  for  in  1667  the  irate  Governor  once 
more  brought  u\)  young  Arthur,  who  was  a^^ain  fined  £^  because  he 
liad  "  disorileriy  and  unrighteously  cmleavorcd  to  obtain  the  aHections 
of  Mistress  Elizabeth  Btence,"  aiid  was  pot  under  a  bond  of  ^^50  to 
"refiwn  and  desist'*  But  Flenc^  like  Canute,  was  unable  to  control 
the  forces  of  Nature.  This  action  was  in  July ;  but  before  tlie  next 
spring  the  imperious  Governor  seems  to  have  been  forced  to  capitu- 
bte,  for  Arthur  and  Kli/ahcth  were  united,  and  in  the  course  of  eventa 
there  was  a  Thomas  Howland  and  a  I*rence  Howland. 

Prence's  friend  and  neighbor,  Constant  Southworth,  )iad  an  expe- 
rience  somewhat  like  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth.   In  his  win  (1 679), 
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whitli  disposed  of  £i(iO,  he  gave  her  "my  next  best  bed  and  furniture, 
with  my  wife's  best  bed,  provided  she  do  not  marry  William  1' obes ; 
but  if  she  do,  then  to  hove  51:"  The  beds  and  adjuncts  were  then 
worth  thirty  times  5#.,  lor  a  fine  bed  was  thooght  a  goodlf  beqoeat; 
but  it  was  Uie  grand  old  story, — Elizabeth  chose  to  have  $u  with  W3- 
liain,  tn  two  beds  withotit  him  ;  and  as  his  wife,  she  went  to  piovide 
her  own  beds  at  Little  Compton,  then  in  I'lymoiith  Colony. 

As  the  second  generation  of  the  Old  Colony  entered  on  tlie  stage 
it  developed  mudi  ladicalism,  which  not  a  Utde  di8turi>ed  the  more 
cemiecvative.  One  Owcy  was  the  perlbnnanoe  of  the  nuiiage  ecre- 
mony  by  unanthoriied  people,  and  acme  couples  went  so  fiur  as  to 
marry  themselves. 

In  1654  Edward  Perry,  on  Cape  Cod,  was  fined  for  "  disorderly 
marriage,"  and  Magistrate  Prence,when  passing  by  on  his  return  from 
court  to  Eastham,  was  to  many  him  rightly.  Perry  refused  to  be  re- 
married, and  was  fined  moie,  with  the  discounlgii^  notice  that  his 
fine  would  be  repeated  eveiy  three  mondis  till  he  complied. 

In  1678  Etiward  Wanton,  fer  marrying  himself,  was  fined  £\ci,  and 
Thomxs  Hoarmnn,  for  the  same  ofTonrc,  In  1684  William  Giifold 
was  fined  505.  for  disorderly  mnrringe. 

(An  extraordinary  case  of  self-marriage  was  at  Boston  in  1641. 
Richard  Bellmgham,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Massachnsetts,  gave 
much  scandal  by  suddenly  marrying  Penelope  Belham,  who  was  about 
forming  a  contract  with  another.  He  was  Ibrty-nlne,  and  she  twenty- 
two,  md  he  had  not  been  many  months  a  widower.  As  he  had  not 
been  legally  pulilishcd,  and  had  also  married  himself,  he  was  prose- 
cuted, and  was  brought  before  the  General  Court.  lie  himself  pre- 
sided there,  and  he  refused  to  leave  the  bench  during  this  trial.  The 
secretary  therefore  postponed  the  case  amidst  excitement,  and  it  was 
not  again  called  up.  BelHngham  had  just  beaten  the  senior  Winthrop 
for  governor  by  six  votes;  he  wBS  agam  elected  in  1654, and  from 
1665  till  his  deatli  in  167s.) 

DELAYED  HARRIAGES. 

Tlic  founders  of  iho  Old  Colony  intcnflcfl  that  imrh.nstily  shoiild  l»c 
absolutely  unknown  there  ;  and  for  all  odcnders  whom  their  "  morbid 
vigilance  "  could  detect,  however  long  afterward,  there  was  little  mercy 
and  no  delicacy  of  treatment  {vide  poor  Dorothy  Temple !).  Even 
matrimony  long  previous  to  discovery  was  not  accepted  as  full  coop 
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tioiiation.  Yet  they  innocently-cnongh  prcsLn  ed  a  ctistOM  wMdl 
much  thwarted  their  endeavors  for  complete  propriety. 

In  England  had  early  exii»ted  the  practice  of  public  es[>ousal,  which 
moally  preceded  bgr  lefcnl  OMWliM^  mad  oten  by  yean,  the  adud 
maniDge.  TheidMdmofeipoaKdpeo|iletocecholher«asperiM|M 
somewhat  vague  in  the  poblie  aillld,  nd  it  not  infrequently  a|>i>eared 
that  the  final  ceremony  came  too  late  fat  propriety's  sake.  Hence  the 
religious  refonners  had  bestirred  themselves  in  favor  of  combining 
espousals  and  nuptials  in  one  ceremony.  But  the  settlers  of  New 
Ilymonth  established  the  system  of  pre-contvMt.  By  this,  the  couple 
(having  the  oooieat  of  the  paiema  or  gnanliaiii,fai  the  case  of  nunon) 
made  before  two  witnesses  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  in  due  time, 
the  cereoMMqr  having  the  fomaMty  of  the  negittenal  weddings  then  in 
vogue. 

The  custom  of  pre-iontr.u  l  had  the  same  ill  results  as  the  espousals 
to  which  it  was  equivalent.  While  the  cause  was  not  suspected,  the 
evil  was  met  with  tevere  meanres.  Newly  trailed  people  were  vigi- 
landjr  watched,  and  woe  to  them  if  dteir  finnily  record  was  prematurdy 
opened.  In  several  of  the  earlier  cases  the  husband  was  publicly 
whipped,  while  the  wife  sat  close  by,  in  the  stocks,  and  was  compelled 
to  wiinebh  the  punishment.  Si)()n  tlie  jH-'nalty  was  changed  to  £^  for 
cunti  u  led  parties,  auil  jC^^  ^'^'^  ollicrs;  but  unless  the  line  shuuKl  be 
paid,  the  whipping  WM  continaed.  The  Geneial  Court  was  not  too 
dignified  to  try  these  cases  for  the  whole  Cokmy,  nor  to  recoid  that 
one  couple's  delinrpiency  tVM  "iix  wedcs»**  and  another  waa  "five 
weeks  and  four  days." 

Tlie  cases  before  tlieni  averaged  one  a  year,  and  the  offenders  were 
of  every  social  ^^radc.  There  was  I'crcgrinc  White,  the  hi:>i-lH>rn  chiKl 
of  the  CokMgr  and  stepson  of  Governor  Window ;  'lliomas  Cushroan, 
Jr.,  son  of  die  Elder;  Janes  Oidwocth,  Jr^  son  of  the  future  geneiai 
and  deputy-governor,  and  Jonathan,  his  brother;  Sunnd  Aniold,  Jr^ 
son  of  the  Marshfield  ]>astor ;  Isaac  Robinson,  Jr.,  grandson  of  the 
great  Leytlen  pastor  ;  Thomas  Delano  ;  Nathaniel  Church  ;  and  other 
scions  of  leading  families.  Gallantry  suggests  the  omission  of  their 
partners'  names.  Some  writers  have  made  the  mistake  of  sup|X)sing 
diat  generation  to  have  been  bdow  the  present  in  general  purity  of 
life;  but  it  is  finr  fiom  die  foct  iriien  allowance  is  made  Ibr  the  pre* 
contiact,  which  was  a  sort  of  semi'marriage,  and  also  for  the  impaitisl 
dlHgenoe  mth  which  such  cases  were  ferreted  out  and  recorded. 
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CAriTAL  CASES. 

Tbere  were  ten  executions  mider  the  civil  authority  in  New  Ply- 

month  Colony ;  namely,  Hillington,  murder,  1630  (Chapter  XXXVII.) ; 
Peach  ami  two  oiln  rs.  miinlcr,  1638  (Chapter  XLIX.)  ;  a  youth  named 
Granger,  fur  unnatural  crimes,  1642;  Robert  iiishop's  wife,  Alice 
Clark,  ibr  killing  her  daughter  Martin,  Jour  yeaia  old,  1648 ;  tlmt 
IikbuHb  for  kiUtog  John  Sawamon,  «  preacher  and  hndomer  in 
MIddleboiough,  1675  ;  J^^"  Armand  de  la  Forrest,  murder,  1690.* 

Tlic  rase  of  Mrs.  llishcip  h  especially  It  is  evi<lcnt  that  she 

was  insane,  but  the  medical  skill  of  that  day  was  not  sufficient  to 
perceive  it  I'here  was  a  parallel  case  at  Boston  in  1638,  when  Dor- 
othy Talby  waa  hanged  for  kiliqg  her  chihl  wfaik^  aa  nov  ia  dearly 
seen,  she  waa  huane  from  leUgfania  excitement  Foireat,  a  Fkench- 
nuin,  was  convicted  at  Rristol  (now  in  Rhode  Island)  of  mmdcting  a 
fellow-countryman.  He  escaped  to  Uoston,  and  being  reclaimed,  waa 
taken  to  I'lymonth.  His  case  was  reviewed,  and  the  sentence  con- 
firmed August  9th  (N.  s.)  ;  the  next  mornitig  he  was  hung,  after  pen- 
itently confessing  his  guilt.  He  was  earnest  fur  a  commutation  on 
condition  of  serving  against  the  Indians,  then  making  war  in  Maine. 

In  1664  Sanniel  Howhnd  was  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted,  but 
after  the  manner  of  the  times  was  made  to  pay  his  jail-fees, —  loj. 
In  1661  John  llawt-;,  of  Yarmouth,  for  giving  a  fatal  fil!  to  Joseph 
Rogers  while  wrestling  witli  him  Christmas  Day,  was  acquitted  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter. 

TREASON. 

In  1671  John  Cowin,  of  Sy  ituatc,  was  charged  with  trenson  in  say- 
ing that  he  scorned  to  be  in  subjection  to  any  Englishman,  and  that 
there  never  was  any  king  hi  England  who  was  an  Englishman  but  one 
crooked-backed  Richard,  a  crooked  rogue, — just  like  a  well-known 
deformed  man  of  Scituate. 

Perhaps  the  witnesses  tried  to  screen  him,  or  the  Court  sought  to 
make  a  show  of  toyalty  without  convicting  Cowin,  for  it  is  recorded 

>  Of  tlieae  ten,  alt  were  hMiged  exoept  one  InAm  fn  t€f$,  who  was  «liot.  In 

1^70,  nt  H>><iton,  :\  man  was  haiiRcd  as  "a  persistent  thief," — a  very  rare  cn<ic  in 
New  England  history,  though  such  executions  were  not  uncommon  in  nearly  all 
Other  Rgions  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
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tbot  the  wilncsscs  were  unwilling  to  taHify  to  his  iacc,  ami  an  **  tbe 
case  is  rare,"  and  wishing  "  ailvicc  and  help  from  olhei%"  Cowia  «at 
kept  La  jail  three  oMHUhs^  and  od  a  re-tiial  acquitted. 

VARIOUS  CASE&* 

In  163S  Thomas  Hallowcll,  a  servant,  being  unable  to  account  for 
a  pair  ul  red  ^lilc  stockings  in  his  possession,  was  locked  up ;  then 
confrgging  that  he  Hole  tihein  from  «  wkidcNr  m  Boston,  he  trat  re- 
tiiroed  to  that  place  for  pimWimmt 

1638.  John  Davis,  for  not  duly  delivering  goods  by  boat  at  SilkU 
wich,  was  sued  by  Michael  Turner  for  jC^O  ',  but  the  Court  gave 
Davis  50/.  and  costs  because  Turner  "  should  have  set  up  a  pole 
with  a  \^  inte  cloth  on  the  top  "  to  sliow  the  cutrauce  to  llic  lurbor. 

1 638.  Fnncts  Sprague  *  fined  6s.9d,iat  maulting  WiltaB  Holb- 
my,  and  HoUainqr  fined  y.  for  tbtaiag  and  provoking  Spngae.  In 
1649  Holbway  and  Peregrine  White  were  indicted  for  fighting. 

1640.  John  Jones  and  I'eter  Mecock,  for  killing  hogs  at  North 
River,  onU  red  to  each  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  hogs,  and  also  be 
whipped ;  their  comrade,  John  Marker,  to  pay  £^  and  sit  in  tbe 
Stocks  to  see  the  others  whipped. 

(This  year,  in  Maine^  Mr.  John  Winter,  of  Rirhmomft  IsiaiMl,  was 
Indicled  for  extortion,  for  taking  a  noble  for  a  gaBon  of  aqnariia, 
wlien  somcl)ody  else  sold  a  hogshead  of  the  same  for  jCj  seven 
months  before.  Goody  Memlum  was  fined  2X.  6//.  for  calling  'ITiomas 
GuUison  and  Jolin  Davis,  "  yee  tUvells."  The  wife  of  Abraham  Cum- 
ley  was  put  under  bonds  for  remarking  tlut  '*  y*  Magistrates  were 
come  alxMit  one  fooleiy  or  other.**  Joane  Andrews  was  bound  over 
<•  to  stand  in  a  towne  meeting  at  Yoike,  and  in  a  lowne  aseeling  at 
Kittery,  till  3  Ikmus  bee  expired,  with  her  offence  written  upon  a  paper 
in  cappitall  letters,  pinned  u[>on  her  forehead,"  for  hcIling  a  ''  fiirkine 
of  butter  "  with  two  stones  in  it,  whii  h  sciUciu  e  was  afterward 
carried  out ;  and  "  Mis  Saraih  Morgan  "  liad  to  "  stand  with  a  gagg  in 
her  nioudie  haife  an  hoore  at  a  public  town  meeting  at  Kittery,  with 
the  cause  of  her  sentence  writ  upon  her  forehead,**  for  strikhig  her 
husband.  [An  order  of  the  same  court  was,  that  all  inhabitants  of  the 
province  shooki  bring  tlietr  children  to  baptism  if  they  had  not  almul^ 
done  80.]) 

*  8m  pp.  434.  476.  soa.  Sia>  S46> 

*  Sse  Mte,  pi>.  362-3. 
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165a.  Joseph  Ramsden  ordered  to  live  no  more  in  ilic  woods 
remote  from  neighbors,  whereby  "  his  wife  has  been  exposed  to  great 
hardship  and  peril  of  losing  her  life,"  but  that  he  bring  her  with  all 
■peed  to  some  nei^boriwod.  Id  1656  the  order  was  repeated,  and 
in  case  of  noft'COiDidiance  his  house  was  to  be  torn  down* 

1 658.  Edward  Holman,  teOhig  a  lie  in  ooort^  tot,  WHUam  Hail- 
stone, tailor,  of  Taunton,  was  fined  30X.,  with  23/.  costs,  on  charge  of 
telling  three  lies  in  a  jictition  to  the  Court ;  but  one  of  these  proving 
true,  los.  and  all  the  costs  were  remitted.  (In  1654  Hailstone  had 
been  made  to  pay  his  servant  Jonathan  Briggi  £t$  for  not  hanring 
taught  htm  "  the  art  and  mjsterjr "  ofa  tailor.) 

1^159.  Thomas  Ewer,  for  seditious  speeches,  to  lie  neck  and  heds 
at  the  Court's  will ;  but  it  appearing  that  he  was  infirm,  he  was  par* 
donctl,  but  on  next  ofTonce  was  to  \)C  banished  from  the  Colony. 

166 1.  Ralph  Smith,  of  Cape  Cod,  wliile  in  the  way  of  duty  having 
lied  about  seeing  ft  whale,  fined  aof.  William  Randall,  telling  a 
lie,  tot, 

1663.  Geofge  Crispe's  wife,  for  telling  a  Be^  "bat  not  a  perm* 
cious  lie,  —  only  unadvisedly,"  —  <lischargcd. 

1664.  James  Leonard,  innkeeper,  of  Taunton,  losing  his  wife  by 
death,  his  license  was  taken  away  because  he  was  not  so  well  fitted  as 
before  to  keep  an  inn. 

1666.  Constable  Foid,  of  Manhfidd,  havfaig  arrested  Widow  Na^ 
cnni  SyWcstcr,  her  danghtcra  Naomi  and  Dinah  attadtcd  Ford  and 
rescued  her.  As  a  penalty,  their  brother  M^Ofaun  was  otdeted  to  pqr 

Ford  jC^. 

1668.  Thomas  Lucas,  swearing,  to  be  put  in  the  storks.  (In 
1663,  for  a  third  offence  of  drunkenness,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped,  but  not  until  he  should  offend  Uie  fourth  time.  In  1675, 
for  getting  draiik  and  revIKng  mat^atntes,  be  finally  was  whij^ted.) 

t668.  Abraham  Sampson,  of  Duxbuty,  swearing,  loir.  1671,  John 
Gray,  Yarmouth,  swearing,  5T. 

1670.  Richard  Willis,  of  Scitnate,  who  had  lived  divers  years  apart 
from  his  wife,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Colony  after  reaping  his  next 
crop ;  but  he  might  stay  with  leave  of  the  magistrates  amd  town. 
And  if  his  wife  should  come  to  Ihre  frith  him,  wdL 

1674.  John  Perry,  of  Sdtuate.  sued  WHUam  Tobbs  for  reporting 
him  as  saying  that  he  did  not  care  a  "suneveienoe"  for  the  magis- 
trates.  Ferry  lost  his  case. 
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1674,  1676.  The  Ftymouth  Church  complained  that  tome  of  its 
members  "  walked  disorderly,  sitting  long  in  public-houses  with  vain 
company  and  drinking."  In  16S4  the  elden  repeated  the  chai;^, 
which  was  doubtless  well  deserved. 

1678.  John  Barker,  of  Barnstable,  whom  John  Williams,  of  Seta- 
at^  had  reared,  was  chaig^  with  calKng  WiOianM  "the  widsedest 
man  that  ever  was  00  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  case  was  noo- 
suited. 

168 1.  Nathaniel  Southworth  and  Joseph  Warren,  Jr.,  refusing  to 
aid  constable^  each  los.     (I'hey  were  probably  "society"  young 

1685.  Mr.  John  Combe,  for  drunkenness,  was  disfiaachised.  Re- 
stored k>ng  afterward. 

1685.   Hannah  Dillingham,  charged  with  "ptoyiqg**  cighl  silk 

hoods,  was  found  not  guilty. 

In  1675  Ji^nathan  Pratt  took  the  post  of  under-marbhal,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  be  excused  from  hclxiing  to  execute  criminals. 


CARD-PLAYINO. 
In  1656  adults,  for  card-playing,  were  to  be  fined  50X. ;  diikkai 

and  servants,  "to  Itc-  rorrc*  ted  at  the  diMrelion  of  their  parents  or 
masters  for  the  first  olTencc,"  and  in  future  cases  to  l)o  publicly 
whipped.  Subsequently,  gaming  in  public-houses  for  liquors  was  pro- 
hibited i  so  also  were  cards»  dice,  **aoss<md-pyle,"  and  other  uiilavr- 
itil  games,  **wherein  there  is  kitteiy/'  at  any  private  house.  Still,  no 
mentkm  is  made  of  any  inflictkm  of  corporal  pttnishment  far  this 
reason. 

In  1633  Richard  Hcrry,  William  Griffin  and  wife,  and  Richard 
I    Mitchell  and  wife,  were  fined  £2  each  fur  playing  cards, 
j     In  1679  Joseph  Thome,  of  Scituate,  playing  cacdi  twice,  was  fined 
\  £^  i  JcKph  Peirce,  one  offence,  tot. ;  James  Bennett,  several  times^ 
£t  i  Joseph  Holbrook,  once  in  the  woods,  los. ;  his  man  Fatridt, 
do.,  I  ox.,  and  himself  one  time  in  Gannet's  chamber  and  one  time  in 
his  bam,  £1  j  his  man  for  latter  offence,  lox.    Finally,  los.  was 
abated  from  Holbrook's  hues.    At  another  time  from  that  town  Isaac 
Woodworth.  for  two  ofTences,  was  fined  £1,  and  Matthew  Gannet,  for 
aeversl  such  and  for  aUowing  others  to  play  in  hb  houses  paid  £a. 
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Probably  card-play-ing  wns  secretly  practised  at  all  times,  and  no  great 
vigilance  was  used  against  it,  as  gambling  did  not  accompany  iU 

CHURCH  ITEMS.1 

The  fost  clitiicli>ben  in  New  Eii|^uid  was  at  Newtown  (Cam- 
bridge), 1631-9 ;  and  this  bell  was  carried  to  Haitfixd  in  die  nignir 
tion  of  1636  (see  p  394)-  T\\c  next  bell  known  to  us  was  at  Salem, 
In  1638.  The  earliest  mention  at  other  places  is, —  Boston,  1646, 
Watertown,  1649,  Charlestown,  1657,  Dorchester,  1662,  Plymouth, 
1679.  'Phc  two  last  named,  and  probably  the  others,  had  previously 
used  dnima.  Some  Tillages  tised  a  ooodi-shdl,  and  odieia  a  Imm. 

Stoves  foat  nsed  in  Pint  Fttidt  **meetmg-iioii8e,**  Scitnate^  i8a4 ; 
in  Second  Pimsh,  182 1.  The  old  Hingham  Church,  still  used,  was 
opened  Jannnrv.  1682,  when  two  infnnts  were  <n«riT»lilf4-  ItwasfilSt 
heated  in  1821,  the  novelty  drawing  a  crowd. 

Feb.  3,  1686  (N.  s.),  Judge  Sewall  ("the  New  England  Pepys") 
says  of  the  Okl  Sontti,  Boaloo:  **T1iit  day  ao  cold  that  the  sacra- 
mental  bread  is  frozen  pretty  bard,  and  rattles  sadly  as  broken  into 
the  plates." 

The  Convention  of  1 7S8,  to  act  on  the  proposed  United  States 
Constitution,  found  the  legislative  hall  at  Hosloii  too  small.  The 
Long- Line  Meeting-house  was  ofTored  them,  with  the  promise  tlut  a 
stove  should  be  put  in  to  warm  it  From  the  fovorable  decision  (tf 
.  the  Cbnventioa  there.  Long  Lane  was  named  Federal  Sbeet,  and  fai 
tone  its  chnrch  was  made  fiunous  by  Channing. 

In  1640  there  were  twenty-six  churches  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  —  seven  of  them  being  in 
Plymouth.  In  1691  Plymouth  had  about  twenty,  to  some  fifty-five 
in  the  other  Colonies  named.  There  were  in  all  at  least  eighty  clergy- 
men, and  of  these  moie  than  half  were  fifom  English  wdvetsities. 

Near  tlie  dose  of  the  eighteenth  centmy  the  intense  Odvinism  of 
the  "standing  order  "of  churches  was  repulsive  to  many  Massachtt* 
setts  people,  including  not  a  few  of  the  clergy.  Hafl  the  Congrega- 
tion.i1isjn  of  to-day  ruled  at  that  time,  no  great  division  would  then 
have  taken  place ;  and  so,  two  centuries  earlier,  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  been  what  she  now  is,  the  great  PuilaD  uprising  would  not 
have  occurred. 

>  Sc•^34. 
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When  fte  levdk  CMie  fai  Nev  Etgbad,  its  adhacnis  adopted 
Vvkuitnmm,  but  for  a  gcmmion  idafaied  more  of  their  old  iden 

dm  are  now  found  in  niany  Congregational  drdes.    Hie  writer 

vividly  recalls  several  of  these  families  which,  a  third  of  a  century  after 
the  schism,  had  changed  veiy  little  beyond  dropping  the  doctrine  of 
the  tUnity. 

Then,  as  nam,  Caafftffiaknal  paiishetoomiirised  two  organiiatiQmi 
The'*aOGiety'*  had  Ghageof  aB  financial  matteia,  even  to  fixh^  and 
paying  the  minister's  salary,  and  the  sole  care  and  ownerrii^  of  the 

house  of  wur^hip,  with  all  other  parish  property.  As  the  society  pretty 
much  embraced  the  town-meeting,  including  all  the  Gallios,  it  had 
many  non-religious  members.  The  "church"  admitted  to  it:>ch'  only 
piofeHOcs  of  religion ;  it  had  chaige  of  fdjgpooi  iutmcdoo,  dwcipline, 
andobacivances;  it  gave  the**  call  "to  a  near  paMor, — bntthiaminQt 
valid  until  indorsed  by  the  society.  The  society,  having  the  power  of 
the  purse  (filled  by  town  taxation),  had  the  means  of  "starving  out" 
an  unpopular  preacher,  although  the  church  was  nominally  entitled  to 
initiate  removals. 

When  tocirtics  and  paittni  both  l****^—  Unitarian,  a  new  fhrli 
was  fiinned  under  the  pastor,  and  diaatidied  menibefs  could  oofy 
•  depart  empty-handed.   If  the  society  alone  dianged,  a  new  picndier 

was  placed  in  the  pulpit,  ami  the  former  pastor  was  sometimes  ex> 
eluded  by  something  very  like  force.  There  were  eighty-one  cases  in 
which  churches  were  virtually  dismissed  by  their  societies,  the  former 
taking  away  some  3,900  membcis  out  of  5,182,  but  teaving  behind 
1600,000  of  funds  and  other  property.  The  to  the  fauterwas 
only  settled  by  bitter  litigsition.  In  a  fcw  cnscs  the  churches  became 
Unitarian,  and  were  set  adrift  by  the  still  Orthodox  society.* 

In  the  year  1800  there  occurred  the  first  case  in  which  society  and 
church  lK»th  declared  for  Unitarianism,  and  it  was  one  especially  slart- 
Img  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith ;  fur  this  was  none  other  than 
the  "Fint  Chnreh  of  Flymoudi,''—- tfie  original  church  of  die  Pi^rim 
Fathers.  Rev.  Chandler  RobbinaT  rigid  HopUnsonian  views  had 
neaily  caused  a  division  in  1 794,  and  when  he  died,  in  1 799,  it  was 
determined  to  secure  a  pastor  of  the  new  school.  The  church  accord- 
ingly gave  a  call,  twenty-three  against  fifteen,  to  Rev.  James  Kendall, 
of  Sterling  (bom  1769,  died  1859);  the  society  concurred,  —  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  against  fifteen.  Soon  dler,  Unitaiianism  was 

*  Dexter,  Hist.  CoiyrgHionaHMn. 
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formally  adopted.  Deacons  Cronibic  and  Spooner  remained,  but 
I  )caron  John  IJisbop  withdrew  wilh  tiic  nonconforming  minority,  who 
funned  the  organization  which  is  still  prominent  as  the  "  Church  of 
the  Pilgrimage."  *  The  first  pastor  of  tltis  church  was  Adoniram  Jad- 
ton,  fitther  of  the  ilkutridiis  miMfanHiy;  befere  1810  the  ton,  then 
a  private  school-teacher  at  Plymouth,  professed  r^g^on  and  was  ad- 
mitterl  to  his  father's  church.  Stones  to  the  meoioiy  of  boA  lather 
and  son  are  to  be  seen  on  Burial  HilL 

CHURCH  TROUBLES.* 

As  the  ecclesiastical  rule  in  Plymouth  h.irdcnctl  with  the  coming  on 
of  the  second  generation,  a  corresponding  restivcncss  became  m.mifest. 

In  1651  John  Rogers,  of  Marriilidd,  ms  fined  s«;for  "villifying 
the  ministry,*'  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hosrhmd  ivas  indicted  and  admonished 
for  non-attendance  at  worship. 

In  1657  Zoeth  Ilonland  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  the  clergy,  and  Ralph  Jones  was  fined  los.  for  absence 
from  worship. 

In  1658  die  new  kw  kf  wpportiiig  the  deigy  by  a  compulsory  tax* 
having  been  termed  by  Dr.  Matthew  Ftaller  a  "  wiclced  and  devilidi 
law,**  enacted  "  while  the  devil  sat  in  the  stem,"  he  was  fined  50X. 
The  same  year  Lieutenant  James  Wiatt  was  "  sharply  reproved  "  for 
writing  a  business  letter  on  Sunday,  or  "at  least  in  the  evening,  some- 
what too  soon  ! "  That  autumn  a  fast  was  held  to  avert  the  Lord's 
displeasme,  as  shown  by  much  sickness,  bad  ripening  of  crops,  and 
by  his  not  bleasn^  eflisctiiaily  the  endeavon  against  the  Qaakers. 

In  1659  fines  for  absence  from  public  worship  were  inflicted  on 
Mr.  Arthur  llowkind  and  wife,  of  MarslifieM,  the  wife  of  Ilcnry  How- 
land,  of  huxhury,  licr  son  Zoeth,  and  her  son-iii-i.iw.  John  Smith,  Jr., 
of  Plymouth ;  also  on  John  Soule  and  George  Soule's  wife,  of  Dux- 
htny,  and  on  hisB,  Cndworth,  (Soodwife  Cbleman,  and  William  Pufcer 
and  wife,  of  Scitoale.  Here  evidently  had  been  a  cropping^t  of 
sympathy  for  the  Quakers.  I1ic  next  year  Henry  Howland,  the 
father,  was  up  on  a  like  complaint,  and  was  fined  while  his  son 
and  daughter  Smith  were  mnh  lerl  in  ^2.    (Sec  p.  50  :5  for  like  c  ases.) 

In  1669  Mr.  Arthur  Howland  was  arrested  for  neglecting  his  minis- 
ter>tax;  in  respect  to  hb  age  and  kMP  estate  he  was  excused  tSlhither 
notice.  Three  othen  were  made  to  pay  tlie  rate  and  costs. 

1  Thadier.  Hist  PlysMmth.  *  Scs  pp.  joi-a.        *  See  p.  534. 

39 
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In  1660  Robert  Bartlett,  having  spoken  contemptuously  of  "  the 
ordinance  of  pnlm-singing,'*  wn  oemnrad  by  the  Geaenl  Court. 

In  t666  William  Thomas  (ad)  having  cbaiged  Pastor  Arnold,  of 
lianhfield,  with  teaching  "horrible  blasphemy,"  the  General  Court, 

on  nn  examination  of  the  sermon,  declared  it  "  Orthodox  truth,"  and 
censuring  Mr.  Thomas  for  "  great  arrogancy,"  cautionuU  him  to  "cany 
more  soberly." 

In  1670  Robert  Harper  was  whipped  Ibr  leviling  Faitor  WaDey,  of 
Barnstable.  So  bite  as  i68a  Jolm  Randall  was  fined  tot,  tot  m^^- 

ing  puUic  worship,  and  Chriitoi>hcr  CiilTord  the  same  Ibr  ^^kbig 
contemptuously  of  "  the  dispensers  of  God's  word." 

Ex-pastor  Ralph  Smith,  of  Plymouth,  liad  in  1641  sued  Ralph  Gor- 
ham  fur  slander,  claiming  £10  and  recovering  £2  ;  but  in  1652,  when 
Bfai^strate  John  Bioira  sued  Pastor  Newioan,  of  Rdioboth^fiardande^^ 
he  recovered  ^^loo  and  ly.  costs,  but  satisfied  with  vindicalion,  re- 
fused the  ^100.  Two  years  later  Giles  Hopkins  sued  Pastor  Lever- 
edge,  of  Sandwicli,  for  slander,  claiming  ^50  and  recovering  £20  and 
costs.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Leveredgc's  flock  had  him  airested  £or 
selling  a  gun  to  an  Indian,  and  he  was  fined  ^15. 

In  1653  Pastor  Channceyf  of  Sdtnate  (the  fiitnre  Bwrident  of 
Harvard  College),  brought  a  dander  suit  against  lus  neifl^bor,  WiUiam 
fiarstow,  and  recovered  ;Cioo,with  i8r.  6</.  costs.  After  the  example 
of  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Chauncey  forthwith  remitted  the  £100. 

With  good  reason  did  Uradford,  in  his  old  age,  sorrow  over  the 
lack  in  the  second  generation  of  the  unity  and  love  enjoyed  by  the 
Pilgrim  pioneers. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  COUNTIES. 

In  1685  New  Plymoudi  was  divided  into  three  Monties,— Pfymooth, 
Barnstable,  and  Bristol  'llieir  boundaries  were  much  as  now,  save 

that  Rochester,  which  included  southern  Wareham,  was  in  Barnstable, 
and  Bristol  County  extended  to  Narraganset  Bay  and  Blackstone 
River.  Hingham  and  Hull  then  belonged  to  the  Nfassachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Each  county  was  to  liave  a  semi  annual  court  with  probate 
jurisdiction,  and  its  clerk  was  also  to  register  deeds.  The  executhre 
oflicer  was  a  manhal.  The  counties  (each  of  which  was  named  Ibr 
its  shire-town)  were  constituted  as  follows,  except  that  Rochester  and 
Falmouth  were  not  inoorpoiated  until  the  next  year. 
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PlymmM  County.  —  Plymouth,  Scttoate,  Diixbmy,  Ifallltfdd^ 
Driilgcwntcr,  MukUcborough,  and  ptanhitiom  to  the  ooith  tomnl  the 

Colony  line. 

Barnstable  Cotmty.  —  Barnstable,  Sandwirh,  Yarmouth,  Eastham, 
Falmouth,  Rochester,  and  the  village  of  Monamoy  (which  in  171a 
became  the  town  of  Chttham).  There  ym  abo  dw  Indian  toim  of 
Maahpee,  with  a  government  by  Hadf. 

Bristol  County.  —  nristol,  Taunton,  Rehoboth,  Daitmondi,  Svransea, 
Little  Compton.  Freetown,  and  pbotatiom  when  DOW  aie  Attlebof^ 
ough,  Cumberland,  and  Warren. 

Several  of  tiKse  towns  had  more  than  one  village.  Dartmouth 
cowpriaed  the  fotnie  New  Bedfoid,  Westport,  and  FaMMwen ;  Ply- 
month  indiul^  the  picaent  JQogrtoiii  Ganeff  and  Ilfmptony  with 
parts  of  Halifax  and  Wareham.  Thus,  several  towna  not  named  above 

were  nlrendy  rxi-^tinc;  as  thriving  villages. 

riic  rclnti\f  slindiiit^  of  the  towns  in  1689  may  be  inferred  from 
the  tax  laid  for  the  Maine  expedition  in  tlie  Indian  war;  namely. 
Scitnale,  £^  \  Taunton,  £6 ;  Plymouth,  Sandwich,  and  Bamalable, 
r  Rehoboth,  £^  lor. ;  Yannonth,  Marshfield,  Eastham,  and 
Bristol,  each  ;  Dartmouth,  £^\os.i  Bridgewater  and  Swnnsca,  £^ 
each;  Diixbnry  nnd  Little  Compton,  £7  tot.  each;  Middlclxiroiigli 
and  Falmouth,  £\  cadi  ;  Rochester,  I'rcctown,  and  Monamoy,  xos. 
each :  total,  £(i'j  los.  (I  he  next  year  the  "  ratable  estate  "  of  these 
towns  varied  very  widely  Ikom  the  above  ntio.) 


VARIATIONS  OF  SPELUKa 

In  the  Pilgrim  era  there  was  no  fixed  spelling  of  English  words, 
and  the  aaroe  writer  varied  his  orthography  to  an  extent  traly  mar^ 
veUom.  BradfiMd  only  oonfimned  to  the  usage  of  tlie  higliest  digm> 

taries  when,  on  four  adjoining  pages  of  liis  History  (i  18-19-20-ai, 
MS.),  he  spells  Oldham  four  different  ways;  thus,  Oldom,  Oldum, 
Oldame,  and  Oldam,  and  none  of  them  as  it  was  finally  established. 
Emanuel  Downing,  a  university  man,  went  so  far  in  one  sentence  as 
to  write  both  Sweades  and  Sweedes.'  Queen  Elisabeth  employed 
seven  ^flerent  spelUngs  for  the  word  *'soverelgn and  lier  finrorit^ 

I  In  the  biiilding-accounts  (1C10-13)  of  .VVadham  College,  Oxford,  one  finds 
the  term  j^rj^  /e  rendered  Gorgel.**  Gargii),^'  "ourgw."  -uargoh.*  In  the 

same  dncumeni  "rnrni^h"  is  reckoned  nt  2<f.  per  fool.  The  fine  wnrkmen  who 
wrought  stone  are  alludeU  to  as  "  Free  Masons  "  or  "  Free  Stone  Matoos." 
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Leicester,  rendered  his  own  name  in  eiglu  different  ways,  according  to 
his  passing  fancy.  In  the  Buckingham  deeds  the  nutuc  "  Villiers  "  is 
gfaroi  in  finixteen  diflbent  fomn  j  and  in  the  fiunUy  docanwols  of  the 
Pencil,  thdr  name  i>  spelled  fifkeen  ways.  WOliam  Penn'a  fitfhcr  la 
reootded  bf  turns  as  Admiral  Pen,  Penn,  or  Penne.  The  most  awk- 
wan!  and  inconsistent  variations  of  orthography  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  earher,  are  no  eviilence  of  illiteracy.  This  miglit  be  in- 
ferred from  a  letter  by  Day,  the  printer  of  the  famous  Ikiy  I'salm* 
book,  at  Hanraid  College,  who  wrote  that  a  penon  was  about  to 
**  nuwe  his  danter  *' lo  a  suitor  iiiio  *' hath  catd  all  rede  *' ftar  hia  nie.* 

Of  conne^  as  the  Indians  had  no  al|>habet,  their  words  had  no 
spelling.  The  first-comers,  therefore,  tised  what  seemed  to  them  to 
express  the  sound,  and  of  course  they  fell  into  various  renderings  of 
many  words.  Modern  writers  err  much  when  they  suppose  that  souic 
early  spelling  of  an  IncUan  Mme  establishea  Its  form,  or  anything  else, 
except  tfie  sound  of  it  according  to  the  pkmeefa  tat.  Thus,  when  a 
distinguished  leader  in  Philip's  War  writes  "Saus^lkonnett,"  the  only 
thing  to  be  said  is  that  such  was  his  way  of  representing  Saconet 
(pronounced  .Saw-conet).  'ITiere  is  no  riglit  or  wrong  as  to  these 
names  so  long  as  the  sound  is  preserved ;  but  every  reason  exists  for 
reducing  then  to  tiielr  simplest  form.  tx>ng  ago  some  bungler  put  a 
second  /  on  the  end  of  Uracnt,  and  it  has  but  recently  been  lopped- 
oir  again.  So  somebody  wrote  two  fs  at  the  end  of  Narraganset,  and 
the  senseless  superfluity  is  kept  up  by  local  writers. 

In  the  Plymouth  records  the  clerks  gave  full  vent  to  the  prevailing 
fancy.  Chyrurjeon  for  surgeon,  on  their  pages,  is  not  so  odd-seeming 
as  is  a  reference  to  "  the  governments  of  evrup  "  and  "  the  cause  to 
be  jswed  "  (issued).  Oleiton  for  Allerton  is  somewhat  phonetic,  like 
the  English  form  Ollerton.  MIxed-up  with  the  modem  spellings,  and 
other  variations,  one  meets  with  Mary  as  Marie,  Catharine  as  Catome^ 
Ikidgct  as  Brigett,  Jane  as  Janne,  Evans  as  Evanc  e,  ("oilier  as  Colyar, 
Alden  on  one  page  and  Alldin  on  the  next,  Aldrich  as  AKlereg,  Spring- 
field as  SprinkAeld,  Cushman  as  Cochman,  lirown  as  lirowen,  Sprague 
as  Spragg,  Moses  as  Moyses,  Quincy  as  Quinsey,  and  so  on  in  a  loqg 
■accession,  whidi  shows  that  many  of  the  sKight  distinctions  of  modem 
names  are  wholly  without  significance. 

Mrs.  Bradford's  name,  Alice,  is  given  as  Allice,  and  Alios  (E/s 
in  the  Dutch  records)  j  some  uninformed  descendants,  in  naming 


*  Sec  MsM.  Hilt  ColL,  1364. 
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cfcSdren  for  her,  have  adopted  one  of  tbeie  misspellings  as  "the 
original  way.*'  Colonel  Stetaon  appears  as  Cinid  Stndson,  and  Jones 

River  as  Jonnes  Riuer.  So  prominent  n  citizen  as  Bradford's  stepson 
i?  mentioned  indifferently  as  Sfnitlnvood,  Sonthemc,  and  Southwoith  ; 
and  lie  seems  to  have  been  unseltled  in  his  own  usage.' 

One  man  is  recorded  as  violating  the  "kinke's"  (king's)  peace. 
A  Cttrkmsly  fifee^md-eaqr  onhography  is  in  a  Genend-Comt  teeord 
oonceining  Governor  Hinckley's  cow,  which  is  mentioned  as  **  haneing 
the  tipps  of  hothcr  homes  sawed  off"  (vii.  265).  Tlien  comes  die 
name  of  Vrc,  Urc,  or  Kwer ;  and  of  Fans  (Faunce),  I'hano^  or 
Vance.    Ur.idford's  Mms.  renders  Oomwell  as  "Cormucll." 

The  development  of  the  name  of  Fobes  is  curiously  traceable  ia 
the  official  writings  of  those  days.  The  first-comer  wrote  his  name 
"IHuabas,"  and  the  form  gmduaBy  dnqged,  dnist  ffinabas,  Fairaw^ 
bodi,  flbrbas,  Forbes,  Forbus,  Forbush,  Forbish,  Furbish,  Fwbash, 
Fobes.  Some  branches  of  the  fannly  stopi>ed  the  development  pro- 
cess at  one  staqc.  and  some  at  another ;  thus  giving  several  names,  all 
from  the  same  original  ffarabas  (Harralms?).  It  is  to  \k  noticed  that 
formerly  the ^  was  the  c(]uivalcnt  of  the  capital  K  llius,  Dr.  Fuller 
wrote  "  flttUer,"  while  others  wrote  hb  name  "FnBer."  Some  modem 
writers  make  the  mislake  of  copying  these  oM  names^  and  capitaliiing 
the  first  of  the/'s,  while  retaining  the  second*  The  true  method  is  to 
1>(  <;in  snrh  names  with  the  two  small  letters,  or  to  drop  both  if  a 

c;i|'il:il  is  (isi«l. 

Few  of  these  changes  arc  more  curious  than  that  by  which  a  family 
bearing  the  fine  old  name  of  Stanley  wrought  it  tlirough  several  pre> 
posterous  fonns  nito  the  equally  fine  oU  name  of  Sleifing;  tbns, 
Stenley,  Slalton,  Stolion,  Stallion,  SterBng.  One  biaach  of  It  went  to 

Connecticut,  and  in  New  London  in  1650  a  prominent  member  was 
uncouthly  subscribing  himself  "  Edward  Stallion." 

Some  freak  changed  5>atuit  into  Scituatc,'  and  left  it  so ;  but  for- 
tunately Dokeslicrry,  niikcslniry  (Orig.  =  The  Duke's  Hury),  Dukes 
Bety,  Docksberry,  Dttcksboroiq^  Dockdxmow,  Dmbarow,  Dm- 
borrow,  and  Duxboraagh  all  gave  mf  to  the  compact  modeni  Eag- 
fish  form  Dtixbury. 

These  few  cxamj)lcs,  given  from  the  many  at  hand,  arc  enough  to 
show  the  chaotic  condition  of  English  orlhograpiiy  in  colonial  days, 
and  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  words  found  in  okl  papers 


>  See  aol^  p.  S49k  for  Soothwoith  qpdUagk        *  Stitpm.-^SrmffinL 
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and  records  of  high  antbority  prove  little  at  Id  the  gencnl  oage  ia 

the  matter,  or  even  as  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  writer  in  ques- 
tion. A  fixed  form  of  spelling  is  a  modem  idea  as  well  as  a  moilem 
practice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  present  mclhoils  are  not 
yd  so  firmly  set  that  they  may  not  give  way  to  something  more  simple 
and  more  easily  kumed.  For  the  great  purposes  of  a  written  lan- 
guage a  penon  may  almosi  hesitate  betoracB  the  present  onvaiying 
absurdities  and  rtit  ■i*««t*i*t  as^e  iriiich aco^feod  whatevern doobifiil 
or  erratic  pen  chanced  to  throv  ofll 

THE  PILGRIM  SOCIETY  I  ITS  HAIL,  AMD  MONUMENTS. 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  first  formally  celebrated  Dec.  22, 
1769.  In  that  year  the  Old  Colony  Club  had  l)ccn  formed  by  seven 
men  of  Plymouth,  and  they  held  a  social  observance  of  the  day.  In 
1773  the  dttb^  after  its  fifOi  celebration,  was  dissolved  thrangjh  the 
strife  between  MThlgs  and  Tories.  There  have  since  been  frequent 
celebratiOTS,  at  some  times  with  gjteat  ceremony,  and  at  others  with 
very  little,  under  direction  of  variojis  l>odics,  in*  Iiidinj^  churches,  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  and  the  Siandish  (luards.  In  1770  an  address  was 
made  to  the  Old  Colony  Club  by  KdwanI  \Viu:»luw  (great  great  grand- 
son of  the  Goveroor  Edwanl) ;  and  the  succession  of  uralun  inchidcs 
John  Quincy  Adams  (i8oa),  Danid  Webster  (tSao),  Edward  Everett 
(1824),  and  many  eminent  dhrines  and  publicists  of  (Md  Colony 

affiliations. 

As  nicntioned  in  the  l'rc(;ice  (p.  xx),  the  Old  Colony  Club,  like  all 
others  interested,  applied  to  the  Pilgrim  reckoning  nut  the  ten  days 
due  the  English  calendar  for  1620,  but  the  eleven  days  which  had 
been  found  its  due  fai  1751,  when  Old  Style  was  correded  to  New 
Style.  As  the  landing  was  certainly  on  at  Monday,  they  set  it  down  as 
on  the  impossible  date  of  Momlay,  Dec.  22,  1620.  'V\\c  Dutch  and 
French  almanacs,  which  had  been  brought  to  New  Style,  show  that 
the  Monday  in  question  was  the  21st,  while  by  the  Old  Style  almanac 
of  the  £j)gUsh  the  3 2d  was  Friday.  So  by  no  system  was  Monday 
the  aad. 

In  1850  Judges  Savage  and  Warren,  with  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtkff,  haning 

demcmstrated  in  a  rqiort  that  the  landing  was  on  the  21st,  the 
Pilgrim  Society  unanimottsly  adopted  that  as  the  true  date  of  the 
anniversaiy. 
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The  reformed  date  was  adopted  in  Doston,  and  foum!  its  way  to 
Hrooklyn,  N.Y.,  but  docs  not  seem  to  liave  extended  farther,  nor  to 
luivc  found  its  way  into  many  of  the  ahnanacs.  Even  in  Plymouth 
an  element  was  found  which  preferred  established  error  to  novel  truth, 
and  to  it,  strange  to  say,  in  1882  the  Pilgrim  Society  surrendered  the 
date  it  had  ui>held  for  thirty-two  years.  Yet  still  the  S<jcicty  voted 
that  the  aist  was  the  correct  date,  and  that  they  were  yielding  to  an 
erroneous  l>tit  time-honored  usage.  A  trustee  remarked  that  if  their 
spirit  hail  ruled  the  Scrooby  Separatists  in  1607,  there  would  have 
been  no  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  commemorate.  (The  Society  has  since, 
with  great  propriety,  re-adopted  the  21st  as  their  date.) 


PILGRJM  HALU 


In  1824  the  Pilgrim  Society  built  Pilgrim  Hall,  at  Plymouth,  and 
apparently  by  chance  selected  a  site  which  was  once  owned  by  the 
first  Governor  Winslow,  and  later  by  Governor  Bradford.  In  1880 
J.  Henry  Stickney,  of  Baltimore,  seeing  the  needs  of  the  edifice  while 
paying  it  the  chance  visit  of  a  stranger,  proceeded  to  expend  / 15,000 
in  reconstructing  it  and  rendering  it  fire-proof  (His  gcncroijs  zeal 
has  also  been  extended  to  the  Society's  work  ujK>n  Cole's  Hill.)  The 
lull  is  visited  each  year  by  many  thousands  of  tourists,  who  study  (  ?) 
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ks  fine  pakaingi  buetl  on  the  oalwricatioii  «nd  hiuUng  of  the  F9> 
grinn,  or  exuiiiie  ill  hatorical  lUmiy  and  ciolkcliott  of  idici  of  tha 

Forefathers. 

'I  he  Pilgrim  Society  also  has  at  Plymouth  two  monuments,  —  the 
Canopy  over  Forefathers'  Rock,  and  the  National  Monument  to  the 
Forefathers.'  i  he  former,  which  is  over  the  Rock,  close  by  Uic  steaui- 
boat  whuf;  is  a  beautiful  specinwa  of  paaHa  woiIe;  it  ii  fifteen  feet 
•qnaie  on  the  gRMtnd,  bf  Hkdxty  feet  hi^  and  ooit  aone  iiSfiotk,  In 
the  upper  part  is  a  vault  in  which  bad  laile  has  depoiited  Uie  fiag* 
mcnts  of  Ixiucs  which  were  tiirown  up  from  Pilgrim  graves  in  1855, 
while  bying  the  i)iihlic  conduit  on  Cole's  Hill.  Near  this  structure  a 
fine  stone  stairway  leads  up  the  lace  of  Cole's  HiU  to  tlie  site  of  the 
fint  burial-place,  where  an  obfcme  harinotal  dib  of  polidied  gm^ 
briefly  oommemotates  the  eariy  use  of  the  spot  fer  that  pwpoae,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  first  dead  there.* 

'Hie  National  Monument  is  on  an  elevation  at  the  rear  of  the  n(wtb- 
erly  part  of  the  village.  After  many  years  of  effort  the  comer-stone 
was  laid  Aug.  2,  1859, — the  two  hundred  and  tifty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  fiunous  embai1uti<m  at  Delftbaven  (p.  50).  (The  corner-stone 
of  the  Canopjr  was  hud  at  the  same  time.)  The  plan  contemplated  an 
ornate  pedestal  eighty  feet  high,  supporting  a  statue  of  Faith  seven^ 
feet  high  ;  but  the  increase  of  prices  in  the  Civil  War  made  a  great 
reduction  of  size  necessary  to  any  early  completion  of  the  work.  It 
was  1876  before  the  main  portion  of  the  pedestal  was  builu  The  next 
year  Hon.  Oliver  Ames,  of  l':a:>ton  (a  native  of  I'ly mouth),  presented 
the  statue  of  Faith  (expending  ^30,000  for  the  purpose).  Akhoogh 
the  pedestal  is  but  forty-five  feet  high,  and  the  statue  thirty-six,  the 
btter  is  still  the  tallest  granite  Qgure  yet  cut.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  times  the  bulk  of  life,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its 
riqht  arm  is  nineteen  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  Uic  upraised 
fuiger  two  Icul  and  an  inch. 

On  viewing  the  monument  win  be  seen  on  each  comer  buttress  of 
the  pedestal  a  dtting  statue  of  heroic  sise  (also  in  granite).  These 
represent  Morality,  Education,  Law,  and  Liberty.  Bekm  them  are 
small  allegorical  statues  on  the  sitlcs,  and  in  front  are  richly  sailptured 
panels  representing  scenes  in  Pilgrim  History.  Upon  the  pedestal  arc 
the  names  of  the  "Mayflower's"  company.  The  statue  of  Morality 
was  contributed  in  1878  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  cost  of 

*  See  sho  p.  446  toe  StaadiA  llonniiMit.  *  Sm  p|».  159-9^ 
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$10,000.  The  beautiful  panel  in  front  of  it,  representing  the  Embarka- 
tion r\t  Prlfthiven,  was  given  by  the  State  of  Connertirnt.  In  1881 
Kdland  M.uIkt,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  presented  the  statue  of  ICdtication 
and  an  accompanying  panel,  Signing  the  Pilgrim  Compact  (at  a  cost 
of  $15,000).  The  oUwr  two  buttfewei  are  also  fnfftbfljr  occupied, 
for  the  United  States  Government  decided  to  present  the  statue  of 
"  Liberty  "  in  1886,  and  this,  as  well  as  its  companion  ("Law"),  is 
a  noble  work.  It  will  be  seen  that,  aside  from  its  historical  asso* 
ciations,  Tlymouth  is  worthy  of  attention  from  its  works  of  art. 

Of  the  grandest  of  these  nienioriab— the  statue  of  Faith — Hoo. 
John  D.  Loi^  finely  said  In  a  recent  oration :  **  Her  ejes  look  loirard 
the  sea.  Forever  she  beholds  upon  its  waves  the  incoming  'May* 
flower  ;'  she  sees  the  Pilgrims  land.  Tliey  vanish,  but  she,  the  monu- 
ment of  their  faith,  remains,  and  tells  their  story  to  the  world.  This 
our  generation  too  siull  pass  away,  and  its  successors  for  centuries-to- 
coine;  InU  ske  will  stand,  and,  overlooking  our  forgotten  mcrooiy, 
win  still  speak  of  them  and  of  their  foundatkm  of  the  RepnbBe  on  the 
Flymoath  Rocks  of  Liberty,  Law,  Morality,  and  EdncatioQ.** 
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A     SOUND  of  in  Indian  names,  uS, 
**»    Afmmatkt,  130. 
Atvnaket,  131, 

AI>lK>tt,  Archbp.  George,  1^40. 

Ahcnaki»,  The,  i^t. 

Aberdeen  University,  S34. 

AUtrigines  of  New  England,  The,  \*^t\j. 

AWnl,  List  o4  up  to  1627,  300. 

Ara<lia,  1 17. 

Aecamac,  119. 

Accomintas,  The,  133.  Achnrch,  14. 

Acorns,  76j  Ro,  164. 

Acreage  cultivated.  i6t. 

Ailam  of  Krenien  on  Vtnland,  ly). 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  on  Christopher 

Gardiner,  3;i. 
Adams,  Eleanor  Newton-  (Mrs.  John-),  378, 

44S- 

Adams,  James,  a94,  r<y}, 

A'l.im*,  JiJin.  iprt,  ?  jfi,  jot.  g«)7,  378. 

Aituilii  Ji'hn  (I'rrtt.),  \t\ri, 

Adams,  (Mrs.  Prest.  Jolm-),at  Leydcn, 

Adamv  John  Quincy.  5^9.  fiit 

Adams,  John  ^iiincy  on  the  "Compact," 
6;:  on  Rojjer  WitUams,  ^7;  on  the 
New  Enclanr)  Confetlcration,  £i2  ;  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  early  settlers, 

Adams-Newton  marrinj'e,  «78. 

Adams,  Pastor  ( Koxbury  ?),  ^89. 

Adnmv,  Prof.  (Neshota),  467. 

Admiral,  First  American  (Hopktiu),  43;. 

Admiral  Alden,  <68. 

Admiral  West,  iyfi,  137,  338. 

Adultery,  309,  %<f>. 

Adii«ah  killed,  g74. 
Adventure,"  The  barque,  447. 

"  Adventurers,"  The  .  .  .  Orijanlied,  ^ ; 
Articles  of  Afjreement  with  the  Pilgrims, 
^?-;4  ;  unfairness  (A,  j8 ;  send  Cushman 
and  the  "  Fortune  "  emigrants,   130 ; 


falling  out  with  Peirce,  s^;  lack  el 
reason,  143  ;  creed,  356  ;  they  desert  the 
colony,  878,  aSo ;  sell  their  interest  to 
the  colonists,  aSS^  aS^;  list  of,  a88,  a8» 
Adze,  113. 

Agamenticus  (Acomenticus),  361-I-. 

AgaKsii!,  Prof.  I..  J.  R.,  6x. 

Agawam,  8ij  17^  361+.    (Igowam).  Stt 

Ipswich. 
Agawam,  Sagamore  of,  337. 
Agawam  Point,  306. 
Agawams,  Tl»e,  133. 
Agawa)-wams,  The,  136,  tt%. 
Agents,  I'he  (London),  of  the  Pilgriim,  43^ 

45. 

Agriciiltnre,  iS7.  a87. 

"  Ague,"  An  "  inward,"  aSa. 

"  Ahhefaio. 

Ainsworth,  Rev.  Henry,  ^ 

Ainsworth's  Psaim-lmok,  359. 

Att,  or  Atft,  I  TO.  131. 

.Alarm-docks,  330. 

Alby,  BenJ.,  515. 

Aider,  The  name,  391. 

Alden,  Admiral  James,  568. 

Alden,  David,  569. 

Aldrn,  Elitaheth,  jjTj  a^Zi        *9t,  567. 

See  also  "  I-aybody." 
Alden,  James,  568. 

AMen,  John  (Pilgrim),  6^  1^  i8jj  185, 
1861  i82i  182,  aSg,  121,  29^  7^  jjS^ 
4IZ1  489,  508,  ^42,  ^6A-^(j9 ;  marriage  of, 
»47.  »i7.  at  Duxbory.  361^  S67; 

detained  by  the  Bay  on  account  of  I1ock« 
ing  affair,  382,  383  ;  chosen  treasurer, 
44<>.  4>« »  his  decline  in  liberality,  488. 
503,  5^0 ;  public  regard  for,  505  ;  public 
oflkes,  his  home,  5^2  ;  his  character,  ^69. 

Aldcn,  John       193,  297,  ^68. 

Alden,  John  ji,),  ;6;. 

Alden,  John  (£),  ^68. 

Alden,  John  (a  recent),  ^67. 

Alden,  Joiuthan,  569, 
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Alikn,  Joseph,  563. 

Alden,  Simma«s(Mrs.  Josq>h-),  ^69. 

Allien,  Mary,  ^    Set  "  Delano," 
Alden,  Mary  Southwuitb-  (Mrs.  David-), 

Alden,  Prisdlla  IfuUins-  (Mrs.  John-),  1871 

*i2x  lih  566*  $67- 
Alden,  Kobert,  289. 
Alden,  Kuth,  s6i>. 
Alden,  Samuel,  567. 
Alden,  Sarah,  441). 
Aldens,  The,  562- 
Alden  Lane,  Boston,  ;68. 
Aldcn-MuUins  marriage.  The,  147,  2%j,  ^66, 

562, 

Alden,  spellings,  610. 

Alderman  (Saconet),  ^60. 

Aldrich,  spellings,  6io. 

"Ales,"  loj- 

Alcwives,  lOQ,  IS7.  lAi. 

Alexander  Pokanuket  (sachem),  473t  474i 

S4»i  543- 
Alfred,  king,  i£t 

Alice  (Bradford),  spellings,  610,  fin* 

•*  Aligarto"  (Aligatur),  Winthrop's,  4U> 

Allen,  John,  ^11,  524. 

Allen,  Nehenuah,  SS4' 

Ailcrton,  Uartholomew,  18^  18^  i82i 

mi 

Allcrtun,  Fear  Brewster-  (Mrs.  Isaac-),  14^. 

34^3^ 

Alierton,  Isaac  (Pilgrim),  1x4^  i22i  ^89, 
345i  3,H  474  ;  '««  marriages,  iLi^ 
347  ;  askiklant  governor,  tyj;  his  family, 
103,  185,  293,  297 ;  his  missions  to  Eng- 
land, 283.  302 ;  he  brings  Morton  back, 
320;  his  dishonesty  and  downfall,  322, 

2ik  333.  nil  339.  it?, 

last  years  and  death,  346. 347  ;  autograph, 

349- 

Alierton,  Isaac,  Jr.,        ^78^  £j2j  40;. 

Alierton,  Joanna  (Mrs.  Isaac  ),  ',47. 

Alierton,  John,  8},  183,  iSj,  186,  299. 
Alierton,  Mary,  184,  18^,  187,  29^,  a<)7.  468. 
Alierton,  Mary  Norris-  (Mrs.  Isaac-),  ^ 

116,  183,  185,  299. 
Alierton  Point,  17;. 
AUcrtoo,  Kemcmber,         iSj,  |82i 

Alierton,  Sarah,  293,  297,  378. 
Alierton,  spellings  and  pronnndatioa,  ly^, 
6 10. 

Ailium  Canatltmu,  99. 
Alltham,  Emanuel,  289. 
"  Almanac  ( 1639),  Peirse's,"  415. 
Anulfi,  Italy,  yS. 


Ames,  Hon.  Oliver,  614. 

Ames,  Kev.  William,  37. 

Amoskcag,  N.  11^  36 1 -H. 

Amsterdam,  j»i  38^  321 }  Separatists  and 

their  churdves  at,  iG,  aSj  23,       ^i^  37, 

'80.  »49.  3S9,  464- 
Amusements,  104,  180,  196.  317. 604. 
Anabaptists,  366,  £^8,  475. 
"  Anahaptistry,"  427. 
Anawani,  359,  360. 
Anchors, 

"  Andent-Uarer,"   81,  360.    Stt  "Eo- 

sign." 
"  Ancicnt-SUff,"  130. 

"  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth  "  (Davis), 

xii,  ilJL 

Anderson,  Rev.  ,  Eng.,  xv. 

Andovcr,  ^cfi. 
Andrews,  Juanc,  601. 

Andrews,  Kidurd,  aSS^  jojj  397,  398,  410, 

411. 

Andrews,  Thomas,  289. 
Andros  and  his  period,  339,  416.  465,  J26, 
S3'.  S69.  S70.  S7I.  S96. 

Angell,  ,  362. 

Angdl,  (Mrs.  ), 

"  Angel  Gabriel,"  The  ship,  388. 
Ann,  The  name,  301. 

Annable,  Anthony,  894.  »9?.  40l. 

Annabic,  Hannah,  294,  197. 

Annubic,  Jane  (Mrs.  Anthony-),  243,  294, 

»'J7. 

Annable,  Sarah,  294,  297. 

AnnaiMilis,  N.  S.,  117. 

"  Anne,"  ITie  ship,  xvi,  4»<.  4>i' 

Anthony,  Lawrence,  289. 

AHthrittui  Ctre/olium,  93. 

Anti-prelatists,  13. 

Apcnow,  174. 

A p- Henry,        Set  Penry. 
A/ocjfHum  Cannabinum,  99. 
Apples,  llZt36S.  370.1»^>.4T6.4I0.  SII.SH, 
J83. 

Appropriations,  legblative,  aji. 

Apluxet,  306-7. 

Aijua  vitat,  73,  584,  602. 

Aquiday  Island,  ry,  296, 332, 3i2i  1°^  i°l± 

4i(^  419.  Newport. 
Aquidncc,  ijj.   Sit  Aquiday. 
Arabia,  593. 

"Archangel,"  Waymoiith's  ship,  147. 

Archdeacon  of  Chelmsford, 

Archer,  Simon,  144. 

"  Archer's  Relation,"  etc.,  61,  fia* 

Are  Marson,  140. 

Argall,  , 
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Annada,  The  Spanuh,  31%. 
Arniini.-ins,  36. 
Ariitor,  brca!«t,  70. 
Armor,  None,  141. 
Amis,  4SI. 

Armstrong,  Eleanor  Oillington-  (Mrs.  Greg- 

00-),  M2i  344- 
Armstrong,  Gregory,  34^  ^ 
Arnold,  Benedict  (Governor),  141,  3S8,  480, 

llli  5S3- 
Arnuld,  Samuel  (Rev.),  ^34,  fiflS» 

Arnold,  Samnel,  Jr.,  600. 
Arnold,  Sunuel  G.,  on  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
Uns,  y. 

Arrival  at  Cape  Cod  ( Mayflower),  rti. 

Arrows,  Indian,  83,  141. 

**  Articles,"  yielding  the  two  disputed,  igj. 

"  Articles  of  Agreement,"  ja. 

Artillcr>-,  The  Pilgrim,  115,  231,  foS. 

Arundi'l,  Karl  «>f,  197. 

A!ibrandson,  Ujome,  140. 

Ash,  53: 

Ashes,  197. 

Ashley.  ICdward,  jjj,  334. 

"  A»|>,"  or  Aspen,  22i 

AspincI,  lio,  171.  174,  an;  death  of,  3%i. 

"  Assamequin  "  473.    Set  Otsamtquin. 

Assawampset  Pond,  ^36. 

Assistants,"  Board  of,  1^9. 
Astrology,  ya. 

A  St  wood,  ,  ;i8. 

Alhcrton,  Ma|nr-General,  sii. 
AlkiiiMtn,  M.iinMiInk'*,  5(77. 
Atkiiivm,  Mary  Jenkins-  (Mrs.  Marmadake-), 
$97. 

Atllclx>roagh,  jia^  6o<i;  Gore,  511 ;  Plain, 

ili  ill: 
AtiTood,  Ann  (Mrs.  John>).  436. 
At  wood,  John,  34^  41a,  ^  ^  46J. 
Atwood,  Mary,  465,  531. 
•*  Augoam,"ai* 
Augusta,  Me.,  j^^. 
Aurora  Borealis,  580-81. 
Austerfield,  Eng.,  aa,  ^ii  3^8;  fandlies,  ij, 

a48. 

Avery,  John,  and  wife,  389. 
"Avery'i  Woe."  389. 

■nABBINOTON,  ANTHONY,  5. 

Halworth,  Eng.,  33,  24,  aj. 
Bacon,  Lord  Francis,  ^ 
Dacon,  Dr.  Leonard,  13. 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas, 
Ba;nall,  Walter,  yt^ 
Daker,  ship  inasta,  ass. 


Baize,  ja. 

Balch,  Annlce  (Mrs.  John  ),  ay4. 

Balch,  Benjamin,  ^74. 

Bakh,  John,  374. 

Ballast,  s83- 

Ballot  by  proxy,  404. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  230. 

Baltimore,  613. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  George  Calvert,  fi» 
Bancroft,  Hon.  George,  xiU, 
Bangor,  Me.,  so8. 
Bangs,  Edward.  14^  244,  41J,  4^ 
Bangs,  Lydia-Hicks-(ad  Mrs.  iuiw.-),  a^ 
346. 

Bangs,  Rebecca  (ist  Mrs.  Edw.-),  343. 
Banishing,  a6q. 
Bankrupts,  379. 
"  Banks,"  The,  586. 

Baptism  and  baptisms,  34,  >5«,  3^, 
498,  S'*"'!  SI4.  S12i  60s »  «»«dc»  of 
Infant,  ^aa^  ^j^,  440. 

Baptists,  a,  366,  £i8i  J16,  jy,  sili 
burning, 

Barabbas  (0.  ^'««- 

Barbadoes,  iJi.  i^it 

I{.-irtKtra,  (Mrs.  Standish),  344,  a46« 

Barber  &  Surgeon."  336. 
Barclay  and  Perkins,  440^ 
Barden,  William  ^8a. 
Barefoot,  Walter,  -|8a. 
Barker,  Elinbcth,  37.  •  * 

Barker,  John,  588,  604. 
Barker,  Kiilicrt,  401,  ^bj. 
Ilarlry,  Ua. 
Barky,  Eng.,  jai. 
Barlow,  George,  487. 
Barlowe,  William,  138. 
Barnes,  John,  401,  4^8. 
Barnet,  Humphrey,  440. 
Bameyville,  514. 

Barnstable.  Ll!?i  IZ?-  »31i  m  3*2.  4?^ 
487.  f'oS.  ^<x) ;  persons,  ai^^  401,  483, 
lJ2.4!i*iS0£iS06iS02,£i£.  S34. 
569,  59J,  536,  i22i  604 ;  clergymen,  53a ; 
Cwinty,  327,  608.  ^9 ;  havhig  the  first 
Congregational  church  organized,  441 ; 
Harbor,  ^  aio;  military  quotas  of, 
5S7 ;  schools,  4f)i^. 

Barques,  a88^  586^  $87. 

Barnngton,  R.  Lj  164,  ^a4. 

Barrow,  Henry,  385. 

Barrows,  hand  and  wheel, 

Barry,  Rev.  J.  S.,  xH,  xiv,  xvifl,  13, 

Barstow,  WillUm,  £qSj 

Bartlett,  Joseph,  493. 

Bartlettf  M'dia,  34;. 
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lUnl.-tt,  Mary  Warren-  (Mrs.  Robt.-). 

Uartiett,  Kubert,  2^3,  24^,  246. 29^1 2'>jj.  60S. 

Uartlett,  W.  11.,  xU. 

"  Ba»e,"  A,  n^. 

Basin,  christening,  ^88. 

Baskets,  2A±  80,  161^  .t6» 

lijss,  16^  aoj,  a^a. 

llass,  Edward, 

lla-ss,  Juhn,  56^: 

"  Uai»-boat,"  The,  30a. 

liauct  I  Jiwe,  Eng.,  18,  2;^,  as. 

Itauet,  Sarah  (Mn.  White).  Jii^ 

llasictt,  Cedl   Lccht-  (iht  Mrs.  Wm.-), 

Hjt. 

Uauctt,  Eliaabelh  (3d  Mrs.  Wm.-),  igo, 

lah  »97- 
Baaaett,  Ehzabcth,  Jr.,  3^  2<)8. 
Uassett,  Goodwife,  hanged  at  Uoston,  492. 
Baaiett,  Margaret  Oldham-  (ad  Mn.  Wm.-), 

Bauett,  William,  8t^  191,  394,'  397, 
361.  362. 

Bassctt,  William,  Jr.,  294,  297,  487. 
BasHoos,  199. 
Bath,  Eng.,  ^61. 
Bathsheba,  The  Indtau', 

Battles,  ^ 

Uawtry,  Eng.,  aaj  persons,  378. 

Baxter,  Capt  — , 

Baxter,  Juhn,  49a. 

Baxter,  Kichard,  j. 

Bay,  Boston,  92. 

Bay  of  Canonicus,  373. 

Bay,  Namganset  (f.  v.). 

Bay,  Plymouth,      2§>  27i  ^ 

Bay,  Massachusetts  (f.v.),  1^  361+. 

Bay  Colony,  The ;  change  from  Episcopacy 
to  Congregationalism,  326;  morals  and 
justice,  39S  ;  sickness  of  i6jo,  ^  ;  sta- 
tistics, 52i 

Bay  Psalm-book,  The,  436. 

Raylcy,  John,  ^96. 

Baylies,  Judge  Francis,  xii,  xviii,  ^iJ  on 

Philip,  ijo. 
Bayonets,  87. 
Beach  grass,  6& 
Beach  Point,  <^ 

"  Bcacham,"  a  pronnndation,  410. 
Deal,  William,  191,  300. 
Beans,  209,  584,  585 ;  Brazilian,  117;  In- 
dian, 28J  Sieva,  117. 
Bear  Cove,  ti8. 
Beating  MUU,  436,  £37. 
Bcauchamp,  397.  3iA  ilh 
Boauchamp,  John,  aSg,  303. 
Beaumont  and  Flctdicr,  ^88. 


Bearer,  120,  I3i.  149,  177,  178.  104.  «U. 

322i  Hi  3^  390,  322i  398. 
Beckct(?),  Mary.  Bucket." 
"  lieclcs,"  8^ 

B«^>  122  >  ln<ll3kn,  167. 
Beech,  ^  ifi&^ 

I*e«f|  A  7ii  log.  103,  104.  117. 119,  m6. 

3'°.  4U.  iiL  Sli  S8-I,  SSS.  S86. 
«  Belfry,"  The,  283. 
Belief  of  the  Leyden  Church,  41. 
Belknap,  Dr.,  146 ;  on  *'  llamdcn,"  216. 
"  Belknap's  Collection,"  359. 
Bellamont,  Earl  of,  521. 
IIcIIuikImiii,  liov.  KiLiurd,  £2,  S'/>. 
Bcllingham,     Penelope    Peibam  (Un. 

Kichd,-),  522- 
Bells,  jSg,  605. 

Bclvidcre  (I.owcil,  Mass.),  134. 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  prophecy,  290. 
Berkley,  Mass.,  140. 
Berkley,  Sir  "  Robert,"  103; 
Ikrklcy.  Sir  WilUam,  loj. 
Ueiinuda,  433. 

Bernard,  Gov.  ,  ;4y. 

Bernard,  Kichard,  aj,  jy. 
Berries,  169. 
Berry,  Kichard,  604. 
Berwick,  yr. 

Berzelius,  00  Norse  armor,  141. 

Beverages,  100,  104,  321. 

Bible,  Geneva,  Indian,  426,  558. 

Bigotry,  ^ 

nillerica,  Eng.,  4^  108. 

Hillings,  William,  359. 

Uillingsgatc  Point,  8^ 

Billingtoa,  Christian  Penn-Eaton-  (Mrs. 

Francis-)  343,  344- 
Billingtun,  Eleanor  (Mrs.  John),  i8j,  1 86. 

224,  ay8. 

Bililngton,  Prands,  82,  loS,  18^  186,  346. 

Billington,  John,  183^  185^  186,  icfj^ 
300;  diaracter  of,  26^,  ^u^;  distovm 
Billington  Sea,  108;  an  intruder,  82^  the 
first  malefactor,  160  ;  commits  murder, — 
his  trial  and  execution,  j^a^  3^  ^  402, 
601. 

Billington,  John,  Jr.,  8a,  t6^  18^  t86|  ajj^ 

2<>8.  300. 
Billington,  Joseph,  344. 
Billington,  Martha,  iM^ 
Billington  Sea,  ^  108.  109,  i6q,  344. 
"  Biography,  Dictionary  of  National,"  39. 
Bird-bounties,  593. 
Bird,  TItomas,  440. 
Burch,  (i2j  99. 
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Dirth,  Flr5t  (at  sea),  5^. 
liirths,  Kegistration  of,  a^i. 
rii?<hoir,  Sinion,  36. 

IttKtlit,  2^  119,  %22. 

Bishop,  Alice  Clark- (Mn.  Robt-),  fiai^ 

Bishop,  John,  607. 

Di^hop,  Martha,  6q1» 

Bi%hnfi,  TowisMmd)  ^9;,  ^ty. 

Bisliop's  Palace,  Old  Saooby,  »!.»».  ay 

Bjnrne,  Asbrandson,  140,  ijg. 

Black,  John,  403. 

Blackbird-bounties,  ^gj. 

Black -lead,  ^a;. 

Blacksmith,  Watford,  ^ 

Black^tone,  Rev.  \Vm.  yS.  310,  ;to,  ^13; 

his  apples,  ^10,  sii,  5H. 
Blickstone,  John,  ^tt. 
Blackstone,  Sarah  Stevenson-  (Kirs.  Wm.-), 

Blackstune  River,  ^it7i  367.  ^14^  fifiS. 
Blackstone's  Point,  ^lo. 
Blanket  (blubber),  85. 
Blanket s,  jit. 

Blaskowilz,  Charles,  tnrveyor,  9^;  map  of 

Plymouth,  2^ 
"  Bb<phcniy,"  ^  fio8. 
Blaxliin,  31S,  jio,  jii.  5<r#  "  DIackstone." 
Blee«ling,  ^  ^ 

"Blessing  of  the  Bay,"  Winthrop'i  vet- 

IZli  SM: 
Blessing  on  food,  asking  the,  aaa. 

Blindness,  ^93. 

Blinnian,  Kichard,  S33. 

Block  Island,  i^^,  873^  47a. 

Block  Island  Indians,  ijjj  ^63,  S38,  ^39. 

Blok,  Admiral,  149,  37a. 

Blossom,  Ann  (Mrs.  Tbos.-),  379. 

Blossom,  Peter,  379. 

Blossom,  Thomas,  56,  378,  379. 

Blossom,  Thomas,  Jr, 

Blommaert,  Director,  306. 

Blubber,  8^ 

Bluejay-bounties,  ^93. 

Blue  Laws,  The,  a. 

Boards,  78. 

Boannan,  Thomas,  ^99. 

B.ar's  Head,  N.  IL,  361-f. 

Bodies  of  felons  exposed,  a 30. 

•'  Bofly  of  Libcrtie%"  The,  404. 

Bog-iron  ore,  ^19. 

Bom  passe,  Edward,  190,  393,  298,  363. 

Bones  found  on  Cole's  Hill,  n8. 

Bonum,  George,  585. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The.  ^91. 

"  Book  oi  the  Indians  "  (Drake),  xUi,  XTiii, 

.  3£h 


"  Book  of  Sports,"  The,  ^ 

Books,  4S0|  4S'.  iiii  iii  Jli  Slii  i«it 

567,  s<^ 
"  Booths,"  LciPs,  165. 
Boseman,  lliomas,  831. 
Boston,  8a,  41;,  416,  48*,  ;n,       52I1  580, 
S9'i6o».  613  :  persons,  126,  187,  a73. 

Mil  35Si  nil  4381  llSi  Sill  ilii  52^ ; 
an  tM/rrfSi,  jio;  Bay,  gaj  bells,  6os ; 
church,  348,  4aa ;  clergymen,  330;  cH- 
mate,  j8» ;  Common,  101^  31^,  318,  %to, 
jii,  jia  ;  credulity,  ^44,  54; ;  fire^iepart- 
ment,  jSjj  Harbor,  143,  175-178, 
aio,  a37,  58a ;  Indians,  135 ;  inocula- 
tion, 59J  ;  navigators,  a^j ;  printing,  ; 
Quakers  at,  473.  481,  488^  484J  48^  4891 
490 ;  schools,  ^ 96 ;  siege,  391,  439 ;  smalt> 
pox,  ^94;  treatment  of  witches,  49a. 

-  Bothwell  Bridge,"  Battle  of,  56a. 

Boulders,  Historic,  2>i 

Boundaries,  337.  409. 

Bounties  on  wikl  animaK  59»,  S93. 

Ilourchicr^  Set  "  Burdier,"  a^ 

Bourne,  Etra,  S33. 

Bourne,  Martha,  464. 

Bourne,  Richard,  5^1,  jjj. 

Bourne,  Shcarjashub,  533. 

Bourne,  Thomas,  464,  S98« 

Bower,  George,  418. 

Bowls,  5S8. 

Bows  and  arrows,  28. 

Uriylston,  I>r.  /alKiicI,  ^94,  $9;. 

Hoys, "  Mayflower,"  18^ 

Boyse,  Joanna,  ^aa. 

"  Brackish,"  77. 

Bradbury,  Katharine,  S98. 

Hradford,  The  name,  391. 

Itradford,  Alice  Richards  (Mrs.  Wm.  Jr.-), 
401, 461,  4r>5,  6ie^ 

Bradford,  Alice  Southworth- (ad  Mrs.  Wm.-), 

Bradford,  Carpenter,  464. 
Bradford,  David,  46^. 

Bradford,  Dorothy  May-  (1st  Mrs.  Wm.-), 

25,  183,  185^  iS8^  agj. 
lirndford,  Elisha,  464. 
Bradford,  Epiirairo,  465. 
Bradford,  Hezektah,  46^. 
nradford,  Israel,  465. 

Bradford,  jael  HoGart- (Mrs.  Joseph  [1]-), 

Bradford,  John,  185^  4641  466. 

Bradford,  Joseph  (t),  464. 

Bradford,  Joseph  (2),  464. 

Bradford,  Joseph  (v>n  of  Wm.  Jr.).  46^. 

Bradford,  Martha  Bourne- (Mrs.  John-),  464. 
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Ilnulforci,  Mary  Atwood-llotmcs-  (ad  Mrs. 
Wn».  jr.  )  ^  jQi. 

Uradford,  Mercy,  t^iillAiJikt  4^  ^ 

Bradford,  Samuel,  a'ji. 

Itradfurd,  William  (older),  aj^ 

firad/urd,  William  (PilKnm),  xi,  xvii,  25,  21i 
80,  i8j,  185,  a&9,  ay;,  a'A454--l5'*.  iliJ 
his  autograph,  4^  ;  birth,  a^ ;  buyboud, 
£5 ;  character,  4S<>-4<9 :  death,  edu- 
cation,  456, ;  garden  of,  2jj  ;  in 

Holland,  26,  2^6,  j^y ;  imprisoned,  27 ; 
Lbrary  of,  ^52'  monument,  mar- 
riage* of,  847,  *4'y :  Namskeket  trip, 
office*  liciil  by,  2^^^  32^1  4ii,4S('i 
poetry  of,  457 ;  real  eatate  of,  106,  51a, 
613 ;  religion  of,  lii  2& ;  tdtoiandiip, 
4^6,  4^7  ;  lickness,  110;  todal  standing 
of  family  in  England,  2^ ;  spelling  of,  4a, 
609-611 ;  table-ware  of,  ;  vagueness  of 
his  style,  tji ;  and  Warwick  Patent, 
317. 338  i  writings  of,  30^  ^  ^ ;  youth 
of,  a^ 

Quotations  :  31, 35. 39. 49. 59.  fa;  «>• 

the  reception  of  "  Anne  "  Filgrim*,  T46 ; 
Ashley,  2^  Boy  refugees,  Jii,  355; 
Brewster,  26^  "Charity"  saltcr,  256 ; 
fault-finders  of  1684,  360^  a6i ;  the  "  fort," 
a  30  ;  Mortun,  316^  **  New-English  Ca- 
naan," jJi ;  Oldham,  363,  274  ;  Pelrcc, 
a4S  ;  I'lymouth's  decay,  41a ;  rotation  in 
office,  3^ ;  Sc|)arati»ts'  persecution,  u  ; 
Scrouby  manor,  u  ;  Standish,  a8a ;  war- 
whoop  (Indian),  8^ 

Works  and  lktteks:  Dialogues, 
zri;  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  xii, 
xiY,  XV,  i8j,  ^  457,  466i  Letter- 
Book,  kii,  xiv  ;  Bradford  and  Winsluws' 
Journal,  ia2,  194;  "little  books,"  1 60, 
4^7;  map,  ;  Mourt's  Relation  (u* 
Mourt's  Relation  ") ;  reply  to  Weston's. 
IPS ;  reply  »o  Winthrop,  355- 

Bradford,  William,  Jr.  (an  older),  34. 

Bradford,  William,  Jr.  (Maj  ),  2^  2^  464- 
467 :  on  Sachem  Alexander,  542,  S43; 
DciMity-govemor,  520.  573  ;  ensign,  jji  j 
in  Philip's  War,  ^7  ;  "  Pencil-Book,"  xiv, 
^f>6  ■,  "  Ubie-book,"  ^ 

Bradford,  "  Williams,"  277- 

Bradford,  Wiswall-  ( jd  Mrs.  Wm.  Jr.-), 

461, 

Bradford  and  Carpenter  traditions,  248. 

Bradstrecl,  Simon  (Gov.),  417,  518,  590 

"  Bragaduce,"  jSj. 

Braind,  William,  484. 

Brainlree,  Mass.,  377.  5I7,  W,  i<9> 

Bnunan's  Baths,  jn. 


Brandy,  ^84. 
Brandywine,  87. 

Brass  armor  (Indiaa  and  Nont),  141. 

Brattle,  Pastor  ,  sj^. 

Brattle,  Thomas,  53^. 
Urattle-St.  Church,  Boston,  jj^ 
Brawnde,  CapL  Edward,  m. 
Bread,  163,  5S4. 
BreakfasU,  58^. 
Brereton,  144. 

Brett,  Elder  ,  5^ 

Brewer,  Thomas,  jj,  289. 
Brewster,  Benjamin,  431. 
Brewster,  Edward,  tHj. 
Brewster,  "  Eider,"  13.   S*4  Wm.  B.,  Jr. 
Brewster,  Fear,  244.  24s.  a86.  293.  297.  u6. 
378. 

Brewster,  Henry, 
Brewster,  James,  19. 

BrcwsUr,  Jonathan,  32,  150,  iji,  34,  sj^ 

?f2?i  26i^37i  3^40ii  iliiiil: 
Brewster,  Love,  184,  185,  187,  294, 298, 361, 

iiiilii: 

Brewster,  Lucretta  —  (Mrs.  Jofathan-\ 

»94.  »V7,  2'>8.  43'- 
Drewhter,  Mary,        2i,Si,  4^1. 
Brewster,  Mary  (Mrs.  Wm.-),  iSj,  tt^ 

Brewster,  Nathanid,  424,  431,  495. 
Brewster,  Patience,  2^        277,  286,  294, 

'*rh  477- 
Brewster,  Sarah,  431. 

Brewster,  Sarah  CoUicr-  (Un.  Gove-},  431. 
Brewster,  Vicar  (of  Sutton),  1^  23. 
Brewster,  William,  ii^  ix. 
Brewster,  William,  Jr.  (Pilgrim),  19,  22-^9, 
£3,  116,  i8ij  183,  18^  iS*jj  aS^  389,  294, 

29*.  342i  36a,  4<»  :  age  of  (?).  301 ;  »«»«>• 
graph,  430 ;  consideration  for,  340,  43a; 
Congregationalism  of,  ^ ;  death  of,  412, 
430;  character  and  power  of,  432.  433 ; 
farm,  English  Grammar  by,  jj; 

hordsliips  in  Holland,  30,  32;  imprison* 
mcnt,  22 ;  library  of,  32  >  pmtmasler,  20- 
aj ;  religious  work  and  theology  of,  aj^ 
Ill  4».»62,  432,433;  youth  of,  19,20. 
Brewster,  William,  Jr^  Steele's  Life  of,  xi, 
xii,  1^  a. 

Brewster,  William  (s.  Jonathan),  431. 
Brewster,  William  (s.  Love),  294,  298,  431. 
Brewster,  Wratliag,  18^         »^  »gt, 

Brewster,  Mass.,  152,  311. 

Brcwiters,"  The  (islands),  17;. 
Brick,  231,  s8a,  S83, 
Bricklayers,  58a. 
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Bridges,  C«pl.  ("  Little  James  "),  i^t^  yj. 
nrid);ewatrr,  Mass.,  Llii  iJZi        SiZi  55^ 
S'l?,  (fO^) ;  persons,  8ij  i.S;,  nji,  2^',t 

fV'  ■H'l  5i2.  SIL  Sf>9- 
Dridgcwater,  Mass.,  History  of,  (Mitchell), 
xii. 

"  Brief  Nartatioo,"  44^^  Se*  "  Wtnslow," 
BriR^,  Clement,  130,  ijJi  laL  iiii  i2h. 
Ufis?s,  Jam«3,  j8S. 
Brigi{%  Jonatlian,  603. 
Urigliam,  William,  40a. 

Urisht,  Rev.  ,  ja6,  jaz. 

Brimsmead,  Rev.  \Vm.,  467, 
Briscoe,  Nathaniel,  414. 
Bristol,  Eng.,        i_i6j  Jj8. 
Bristol,  Me.,  uSi 

Bristol,  R.  ija,  136, 164,  4361  6oq;  per- 
sons, S08.  ^64. 

Bristol,  History  of  ( Mnnroe's),  ^^8. 

Bristol  County,  Mass.,  ij6,  ^  jji^  S7», 
608,  600. 

British  Mii;hway^,  ly. 

DrittcriilRC,  Richard,  loi^  i8j,  i86j  agg. 

Broad-Church  Puritans, 

Broadcloth,  ^80. 

BriMllicatl,  j.  R.,  60,  106. 

Bromley,  Mr.,  4%3. 

Bnxilc  field, 

Brooklime,  ^ 

Brooks,  ga^  loo.  top. 

Brooks,  Susan  Dunham-  (Mrs.  Wn.-),  440. 

Brooks,  William,  440. 

Brown,  Anthony,  Esq.,  rj. 

Brown,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  John-),  ^17,  %»o. 

Brown,  Jam«,  S03,  ^  jiy.  i*o,  U4. 

Siii547. 
Brown,  John  (weaver),  jty. 
Brown,  John  (Me.),  iiS. 
Brown,  John,  4*0,  ji^  s'7-S»0t  5*6,  fio&w 
Brown,  John  (jj,  ;jo, 
Brown,  John  (Ossawatomie),  190,  378. 
Brown,  Lydia  Howland  (Mrs.  Jas.-),  jo8. 

Brown,  Mary  (»d  Mrs.  Peter-),  ■}78. 
Brown,  Peter,  iio,  na,  18^  i86j  iSg,  igoj 

?24i  ?9?i  12?i  4<M.  5«7- 

Brown,  (i»t  Mrs.  Peter-),  378. 

Brown,  Rev.  Robert,  ij^  14. 
Brown,  William  (Captain),  14;. 
Brown,  William  ( "  chyrurgeon  "),  380. 
Brown,  The  brothers  (Salem),  3*7 
Brown,  spellings,  610. 
Browning,  Henry,  ag8. 
"  Brnwnist "  church  at  Leyden,  The,  884. 
"  Brownists  "  gi  Lk  ijj  12,  47.  »o7, 

3»6.  318. 


"  Bn>wnists,"  The  name,  a  78. 
Brown's  Island  shoal,  90^  981  t^t,  393. 
Hrnnswick,  Maine,  351. 

Bryant,   . 

Buccaneering,  6r. 

Buck,  Rev  -,  41^^ 

Bucket,  Mary,  7^        aj^  *3Sii2Sl 
Buckini^ham  Deeds,  The,  6io. 
Bucks,  2hi 

Huell,  William,  and  wife,  jt6. 

Kuhrs  (Mill),  4^ 

nnilfling  operations,  loj,  jSa,  jtj, 

nuildings,  i6ai.  179. 

lJuIkley,  Edward,  4^1^  JJi 

Bulkley,  ,  523,  534. 

Bull,  Olackstone's,  jit. 
Bull,  Dixey,  7^ 
"  Bull,"  The  ship,  fii. 
Bullets,  447. 
Bullock's  Cove,  jaa. 
Bulls,  »J7.  »23.  aaSi  438. 
"  BumWe-bces,"'  377. 

Bunch  of  Grapes  "  tavern, 
Banker  Hill,  jjj. 
Bnrcher,  Edward,  244,  300. 

Bnrcher,  (Mrs.  lulward-),  144^  300. 

Burge,  Klizabclh  (Mrs.  I'horoas,  Jr.),  ^ 
Burge,  Thomas,  Jr.,  536. 
Burgess,  Jacob,  482. 
Burglary,  424. 

Burial  Hill,  Plymooth,  14j  158,  Jii  3??. 

40t.  joo,  607. 
Burials,  jS  ^,  5 So,  ^f)o. 
Burial-service,  The  Episcopal,  j8g. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  L    Sft  Cecil. 
Burning  alive  in  England,  4^  j. 
Burscough,  Eng.,  451. 

Burslem,  Mr.  ,  320. 

Bunley,  Mr.  (deputy),  JJO. 

Burton,  ij. 
Bushelf  400. 
Butler,  Mary,  iqi. 
Butler's  Hole,  141. 

Butter,  54,  ii2i  ?iiiU!L  326j  s8s.6o«. 
Butterworth.  John,  ja^  JJ4. 
Button,  William,  1^  185,  399. 
Buttons,  &L. 

Buzzard's  Bay,  ul,  138^  ijj,  143^  1251  «e<, 

?22i  ?2L  S22i 


/"•ABLE,  the  French  Telegraph,  48a, 
^    Cabot,  John,  14a. 
Cabot,  Sefautian,  1381 14a. 
"Cadet,"  The  term,  160. 
Calvea,  agj,  394,  2^. 
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Calvin,  John,  42i  49»» 

l.'nIvinUU,  etc.,      36,  <oo. 

CvlviniiU,  Dutch,  181,  111. 

Cambridge,  i42,  35h  ZSli  Ml 

i2h  ilAi  nil        l?2i  S83>  S86,  605. 

Stt  Newtown. 
Cambridge,  England,  -jSi,  424,  jta. 
"  Cambridge  Concordance,"  Tlie,  jfj, 
Campbell,  Lord,  a^i. 
Camphire,  62* 
Camphor,  62^ 

Canacum,  122^  174,  211.  tn,  tjt, 
Canada,  xxii,  17S. 
Canals,      njo,  api. 
Canaries,  Tlie,  586. 
Candlesticks,  ^ 
Canne,  Rev.  — ,  440. 
Cannibals,  131. 

Cannon  82,  ^08, 118,  JZlj  373. 
Cannon-balls,  ^28,  ^ig. 
Cannon,  John,  I'^i,  ^oo. 
Canoes,  25i  37»- 
Canonicus,  133,  198,  199,  406. 
Canopy  over  Plymoutli   Rock,  ijSj  613. 
614. 

Canton,  Mass.,  13s,  ^a8. 

Capawak,  1^3,  174,  aa;.  Set  Martha's  Vin. 

Cape  Anne,  ui^  Li2i  Lili  ISii  Ul± 
»74,  a97.  313.  Mil  36i  f .  jSgJ  Hcwes' 
raid  on  Plymouth's  property  at,  a8o. 

Ctpc  Cod,  J9, 60, 61, 6a,  68,  118,  138, 143. 
MS.  h6,  iiZ,  lift  ISO.  Lili  1^ 
127i  lib  aii  ILL  i^l±x  i»i  6o2j  per- 
sons,  i2At  a^  380,  5021  603  ;  Canal. 
890,  agi,  30s,  jpa ;  explorations  (tlic 
Pilgrim),  62^  70-93  ;  forests,  62,  2* » 
bor,  6aj  ga  ;  Indians,  136, 23a ;  maps,  21^ 
84,  iso;  named,  62J  Railroad,  306 ; 
shoals,  373,  31 1 ;  soil  and  vegetation,  6^^ 
68,  21 ;  woK  barricade,  etc.,  S9a,  ;93. 

Cape  Cod,  History  of  (Freeman),  sii, 
xviii. 

"  Cape  Cod  Folks  "  (the  novel),  ago. 
Cape  "James"  (Cod),  631  iso.  iS'- 
Ca|ic  Malabar,  306,  307. 
Capital  Cases,        34^  4521  41^,  S32i  S2i 

601. 

Capitals,  Use  of,  in  surnames, 

"Captain"  ,  The  title,  aci. 

"Captain  Shrimp"  (Standish),  331. 
Captain's  HiU.  ^.  qj,  446,  U9,  i6j. 
Carbines,  319. 
Card-playing,  604. 

"Cares well,"  Marshfield,  445,  ^40,  ^41. 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  33. 
Caroline,  Queen,  595. 


Carpenter,  Agnet,  32,  2^6^  a^S,  461. 
Carpenter,  Alexander,  248,  461. 
Carpenter,  Alice,  38,        2^  St4  Mn. 

Southworth. 
Carpenter,  Anna,  461. 
Carpenter,  J  ultana,  38^  a48.46l. 
Carpenter,  Joseph,  jaj. 
Carpenter,  Mary,  461. 
Carpenter,  Priscilla,  152, 328,  46a. 
Carpenter  family,  rj,  461,  46a. 
Carpenters  (wooUwurkcrs),  a4  S.  346.  388, 

3iSi  328,  379,  iiS. 
Carr,  Coinumsiuncr  — ,  497. 
Carrots,  117. 

Carter,  Robert,  184, 186.  399. 

Cartwright,  Coinmi&siuner  ,  497. 

Cartwright,  Rev.  ,  388^  ^89. 

Cartwriglit's  Commentary,  33. 
Cartwright's  Confutatioo  of  Rherobts,  etc, 
33- 

"Carvel,"  22:  ^'"chervil." 
Carver,  Gov.  John  (Pilgrim),  xv,  32,  3^ 
Uj  Si  i2i  61,  6s.  St.  108,  110,  116,  I34i 

\lh        1521       1^  529' 
acter  at,  rjS ;  governor  ot  tlie  "  May- 
flower,"    ;  confirmed  governor  o(  the 
colony,  6£;  his  sunstroke  and  death, 
XX,  is8. 

Carver,  Katharine  (Mrs.  John-),  i;8,  159, 
'83,  18s,  399;  her  maid,  18^^  187.  347» 

2^)2. 

Carver,  Mass.,  609. 
Car>w  ponds,  ^28. 
Casson,  Edward,  438. 

Castine,  Me.  (Plymouth  post  at),  333,  334, 

361.  387.  ^88.  390,  397. 
Castle,  The  Uoston,  529,  580,  583,  ^83. 
Cathedral,  A  Nor^e-Indian  (t),  141. 
Cattle,  3  57.  a6o.  272,  379.  393,  394,  29^  397, 

311  3l2i  iZ^i  400.  liOi  nil  llii  lii, 
438,  4SI,  S".  611 ;  dlvi»ioa  of,  1637, 
393-396 ;  Ant,  3^  i  prko  of,  396.  397 ; 
-fillips,  (n. 

"Catwater,"  The.  ^ 

Cecil,  Lord  Robert,  14S. 

Cecil,  William,  Lord  liurleigh,  1^  15. 

Cedar, 

"  Cedarvillc,"  390. 
Cetaceans,  8s- 
Chaldaic  taught,  424. 

Champlain,  Samuel,  ^  1^6 ;  oa  bcaos, 
117;  on  Indians'  beards,  129  ;  at  Ply* 
mouth,  1^;  his  chart  of  entrance  to  Ply- 
mouth Harbor,  2ii 

"  Chainplain's  Voyages"  (SUfler),  7J. 

Channel,  English, 
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Clupman,  Kalph,  360. 

"Charily,"  llic  sJiip,  ao2,  a^Sj  160^  agZi 

Charles     ao,  aSiji  3^21 4ai. 
Charles  II.,  s6a. 

Charles  RIvef,  i^a,  yji  W«36i-f. 

"  Charle»,"  The  ship,  joii 
Cliarleston,  S.  C,  earthquake,  ^78. 
Charte«iown,  Mass.,  10,   176.   jy,  y}^, 
iioi  S24i  60s ;  P«non»,  «6,  118, 

Charlestown,  K.  n^. 

Charter,  Plymouth's  desired,  jo,  S4i,  j7a. 

Charter,  Ma^vKhuscits  Day's,  ^ 

CItasc,  \Villi.im,  447. 

Chatham,  Mass.,  62j  89,  i  |6, 109,  609. 

Chatham,  Earl,  ii. 

Cluiincey,  Catherine  (Mrs.  Charles-),  ^aq. 
Channcey,  Charles,  4ai-4i^,  4 a 7-4 29,  49^, 
joa.  608 ;  farewell  and  death,  429. 

Cheese,  U^tu},  i^fliM^ 

Cheeshateaumuck,  Caleb,  429. 

Cheever,  Dr.  G.  B.,  x»,  laL 

Chelmsford,  108. 

Chelsea,  M.iss.,  jao. 

Cherry,  Wild,  99. 

Cherries,  117. 

Cherv  il,  qq. 

Chesapeake,  The,  14a. 

Cheshire,  Conn.,  ^ii. 

CliMtrr,  F.nR.,  ^8i. 

Chestnut  trees,  etc.,  25,  168.  369. 

Chrtsiim  0),  Itng.,  188. 

ChickatalMit,       I2ii  Jl©,  361 -f-,  I2i 

Ch'fkens,  aao,  m. 

ChiM,  Dr.  ,  517. 

"Child  of  Light,"  370. 

Chilton,  James,  9J,  iSj,  iKj^  186,  299. 

Chilton,  Mrs.  James,  184,  i86. 

Chilton,  Mary,  Jii  18^  186, 182,  »78.  ajj. 

Chimneys,  ^Sj. 

Chipman,  Hope   Howfamd-  (Mrs.   ). 

Chipman,  John,  487. 
Chocolate,  104. 
Chorley,  4;',4SV 

Christian,  ,  48;. 

Christiana,  Nnr.,  140. 
ChriHti.-»ns,  priniilivr,  nvxrriaees,  iSi. 
Christisnn,  VVenlock,  484,  485. 
Christmas  obsrrxance,  loa,  toj,  104,  196. 
Church,  Alice  Southworth  (Mrs.  Benj.-),  46a. 

Church,  Benjamin  (Capt.),  246,  462.  5ja- 


560,  s6ii  564-S66;  "  Indian  Wars,"  xU, 
xiii, 

Church,  Elizabeth- Warren  (Mrs.  Ricfaanl-]^ 

Church,  Nathaniel,  ^97,  figs. 

Church,  Richard  (Pilgrim),  146,  2^  ^Ui 

ail  mi  4o«.  s<»4- 

Church,   ,  1775,  891. 

Church,  (Capt,  1718),  ^ 

Church :  absence  from,  ;  bells,  6oj ; 
-e<Ufice  (first),  ajt ;  first  in  Plymouth, 
376  Leyden  St);  -foremment.  Con- 
gregational, 606;  heating,  605  ;  .History, 
Stevens',  284;  laws  (Old  Colony),  499; 
Leyden  (Holland)  house,  34.  j  I^^n 
St., ILL  Jiii35'!ilii2ii7^1.6o2;  matters, 
troubles,  etc.,  <:.o5-6o.S ;  members,  41;, 
449  i  "of  the  Pilgrimage,"  Plymouth, 
a3'.  607;  service  at  Plymouth,  358,  3^9; 
statistics,  60s. 

Church  of  England,  r^L.  ^ Pilgrims'  re- 
gard for,  162;  "  -in  the  Colonics,"  An- 
derson's History  of. 

Church,  Dutch  National,  The,  284. 

Churches,  The  Reformed,  284. 

"Chyrurjeon,"  610. 

Cieatitr,  J77. 

Cider,  ioij  llZ,  403,  584. 

Citizenship,  Indian,  ^  14. 

Clams,  ao.  ao5,  4ajj  aa^  a£3j  dried,  16S. 

Clapboards,  1124^  tS2i  a^Zi  iili  S*2: 

Cbrk,  Alice,  dsn. 

Clark,  Faith,  47^. 

Clark,  James,  xiv. 

Clark,  John  (Male).  83,  90,  loS,  ^5. 
Clark,  John  (Pastor), 

Ctirk,  Nathaniel  (Councillor),  5^1^  J2£i  571. 

Clark,  Richard,  i8j,  tM,  ijg. 

Clark,  Sarah  (Mr*.  Wm.-),  553. 

Clark,  Susanna,  441. 

Cbrk,  Susanna  (Mrs.  Thos.-),  24 s. 

Clark,  Thomas,  «43.  «4S.  «93.  »96.  »9». 

301,  J20i 
Clark,  Thurston,  47^. 
Clark  (e)  William,  ^jS,  y;^. 
Clark's  Garrison,  j^j,  s^;. 
Clark's  Island,  22i  21i  Si  21 21:     2*i  22i 

381  99,  too,  113,  149.  436.  sji,  ill. 
Clay,  9O1  109.  113. 
Clergymen,  aB-",  5^0-^30.  Ao^. 
Clerk,  John,  1^  .WCIark.'* 
Clerk,  Robert,  t  ;o. 
Clifton,  Richard,  13,  a4,  2^,  29.  31. 
Climate,  86,  1©!^  111,  na^  180,  i8i.  141. 

581.  ;82. 
"Cllni,"  The  (London),  it. 
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Clocks,  ijo. 

Cloth,  IPS.  s8s.  <8y. 

Clothing,  jji  j8£. 

Coal,  i8,  S'3- 

Coats,  3»a. 

Cobb,  Ebeoezer,  466 

Cobb,  Genhom,  554. 

Cobbisccuole  Falls,  jj2i 

Cobham,  Lord,  144. 

Cockle*,  ao^. 

Cocheoo,  318,  36i-f.   S*#  Dovar. 
Cocoa,  104. 

Cod,  &2.  22i  i  Tom-,  102. 

•'Codex  i''btu.iiMs,"  The,  139. 

Coddiaf ton,  (Gov.,  R.  IJ,  27^  236,  416^  si6. 

CoOee,  104^  J84,  585. 

Coffee-pots, 

Cobanoet,  535. 

Cotiasset,  151,  891,  l6t-H. 

Coining  money,  338. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  130,  t\7,  348. 

"Cold  Hariior,"  JL. 

Cole,  The  name,  igi. 

Cole,  James,  400. 

Coleman,  ,  1  3. 

Coleman,  ,  Goodwife,  607. 

Coleman,  (Pastor),  on  earthquakes,  ^78. 

Cole's  Hill,      liS^  LSSi  613.  614;  burials, 

ili,  185. 
Cole's  Tavern,  114. 
Collier,  HIiubcili,  46a. 
Cdlier,  Mary,  477. 
Collier,  Sarah,  4  {i. 

Collier,  William,  ai22i  ?*2i  3*1,  ^ 
4iJi  ISii  ^  iZZi  478,4891  50J.  S»'. 
SO- 

Collier,  spellings,  Lia. 

Colonial  Commissioners,  The,  404,  416,  445, 

463.  4^.5,  480,  4g>.  ill.  S18. 
Colonial  Council.  The,  144. 
ColonisU,  adult  (Mayflower),  1S3. 
Colonists,  Weston's,  204. 
"Colonization  of  America,  The  English," 

(NcillS),  xii. 
Colors  (flags),  447- 

Columbus,  Christopher,  138,  140,  14a. 
Combe,  John,  604. 
Comets,  6,  4^8.  ^  578^  J29, 
Commissioners,    Colonial.    Set  "Colon- 
ial Commissioners." 
Commissioners  of  Plantations,  The  King's, 

81,  381,  iA2±  443.  497-499- 
Committee  of  Safety,  The  Boston,  a6y 
Common-House,  The,  io6,  109,  231. 
Commonwealth,  Knglish,  415,  443. 
Cowmune,  Plymouth  not  a,  iqj. 


Communion,  (diarchiite),  jt,  iJ,  jtt, 

Conmiunion-warc,  ^iiS. 
Como,  Italy,  witdtcraft  in,  49a. 
Compact,  The  "  Mayflower,"  63, 64,6;.  401, 
40a. 

Compass,  The  early  history  of,  ij8 ;  &ndinf 

points  of,  by  trees,  111. 
"Complete  Gardener,"  The,  ^84- 
Compton,  Uttle,  R.     609,  jjt. 
Conant,  Christopher,  244,  245,  300. 
Conant,  Roger,  2£j,  26^,  221,  U^^llAi 

»8o.  »97.  3'^.  Hi: 

Cooant,  (Mrs.  Roger),  »y4. 

Conant,  Roger,  Jr.,  274. 

Coocb-shells,  605. 

Concord,  Maas^  177. 

Concord,  N.  133. 

Concord  River,  1^4,361+0. 

•*  Concord,"  Tlie  ship,  6a^  143-145. 

Confederation,  The  New  England,  zviii, 

414-417.  44S. 
"Confession  of  faith,"  2^ 
Confomtists,  English,  157. 
Congregational  singing,       ;  variances,  37, 

60^-607. 

Congregationalism,  Calvinistic,  605 ;  Con* 
necticut,  338;  strength  at  Leyden,  3^; 
History  of  (Dexter's)  xU;  History  of 
(Puncbard's),  ij;  plot  against,  3^6-37^; 
modem,  <[,  16^  605. 

Connecticut,  a,  j.  11,  3*8, 377.  4'4, 49'.  498, 

iS^h  S34.  5S3.  S6'.  59S.6'5- 
Coouccticut  River,  >  ji,  273,  290,  371,  372, 

37S- 

Connecticut  lands  ( Plymouth's)  sdzcd  by  the 

Bay.  39»-396- 
Connor,  William,  igi^  3001. 
Conspiracy,  The  great  Indian,  213. 
Conspiracy,  The  Puritan  against  Congrega* 

tionalism,  a^  ,  ay;. 

Conspirators,  Indian,  of  1633.  «3i. 

Constables,  40a. 

Consumption,  114,  439. 

Contracts,  Dutch  marriage,  349. 

Convention  of  17S8,  The,  605. 

Cook,  Frands,  183.  186,  393,  jgg.  47s,  47^ 

559. 

Cook,  Hester  (Mrs.  Francis-),  186,  244,  246, 

a93.  ^98,  47S- 
Cook,  Jacobs  182,  ag^  238,  560. 
Cook,  Jacob  {3}^  559. 
Cook,  Jane,  24^  29J,  298. 
Cook,  John,  >8^  iS6^  2^6,  ^9^2^  ^  438> 

466,  468,  47i.  4£6^  4821  iM: 
Cook,  Josiah,  4ia« 
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«'<kj1c,  Mary,  ?«)■;,  ^9^. 

Cuok,  Sarah  Warren-  (Mrs.  Jolm-), 

-  Cook's  Brook,"  85. 

Cooper,  Eliub«th,  596. 

Cooper,  fiumility,  184,  186,  i8y.  894,  ^98. 

Cof>per,  Jane  (witlow),  (?)  ^oi. 

Cooper,  John,  ^;8. 

Cooper,  Prisdlla  Carpenter-Wright- (Mn. 

John-),  461. 
Cooper,  Willum,  393. 
Cooper,  — ,  596. 
Coopers,  186,  566. 
Copehnd,  John,  4^4,  48;. 
Copenhagen,  Den.,  139. 
Coppin,  Ki4irrt,  ^  81,  83,  86. 
Copping,  Jolin, 
Coial,  jfw). 

Coram,  Thomas,  344. 
Corbitant,  12J,  IZi  !21i  Uh 
Cordage,  Indian,  ^  99. 
Corlet,  Mr.  ,  495. 

Corn,  Indian,  (maiae,  f.  cJ.  24i  Z?i  !Ji  L!^ 
i_12i  1751  nyi'oq.^s'*'  ?^  30 J,  311, 
563,  577;  " corn,"  a  genera/  term,  lift; 
4>re»d,  163;  distributhn  of  Jivt  grmins, 
a  myth,  24 »;  -fields,  g^j  'o<^'t  ';o,  t^'i. 
»o6;  mills,  192;  ro«ted-,  ao2;  seed,  i(>6; 
•«fci1ks,  117;  taken  at  Famet,  lyi ;  Vin- 
land,"  rj2: 

Cornier,  price  and  spellings  of,  609. 

(!nrnish,  S.imnrl,  4X». 

<.'orptis  Christi  College,  a6. 

Cnnelct,  20 ;  Staitdish's,  loj. 

Cryat,  T«Hn,  5S8. 

Costumes.  308 ;  Indian,  118,  1 10,  Hj,  lUS, 
Cotswold  rams,  396. 
Cutton,  4»4,  58^,  ^87 ;  clothing,  ^8j. 
Cotton,  John,  xiii,       359,  370 ;  on  Pnri- 
tanism,  33^,  338. 

Cotton,  ,  (Mrs.  John-),  jRS, 

Cotton,  John,  Jr.,  ^64,467,502^^0,5^1^ 

Cotton,  jMiah,  ^96. 

Cotton,  ,  (Cfolonel,  1775),  »9t. 

Council,  The  nnremor's,  150, 160,  aoi, 
Council  Urt  New  England,  jj,       154,  136, 

3»4.  HL  U?: 
Council  o(  War,  £M,  4»^.  447, 
"  Councillors,"  40a. 

Count,"  The  title,  aSi. 
Counties,  formation  of, 
Court  of  Assistants,  ^73. 
Court  General,  The,  1l 
Court  Plymouth,  159-161. 
Court  of  F.lectlon.  The,  4'^4.  573. 
Court  session  o(  1624,  364-269. 


Court  matters,  cases,  etc.,  160.  i6t,  344, 

2f}li  ^  ilii_tigi<»^4'^.434.  475.476, 

11^4^  i^jT?.  ■<'),<.  t,oi,  ilii 

il^  51!Zi  iib  S»2i  iiSj  ilTj  S8«i  Sa^:*?4i 
607,  60S. 

Courts,  formation  of,  159,  608. 

"  Courtah^  of  Mylet  Standisb,"  The  poera, 

•66. 

Coventry,  Jonathan,  <;c)8. 

Coventry,  Thomas, 

Co  win,  John,  601,  6qx. 

Cowles  (Coles } ),  Elizabeth,  323: 

Cows,  34J,  388,      ;  -keepers,  296. 

"Cow-yard,"  The,  98. 

Coxh.*!!!,  John,  484. 

Crabbe,  Ker.  ,  ^ 

Crabs,  23 ;  -shells,  So. 
Crackstnne,  Anna,  1S8. 
Crackstone,  John,  183,  i8^.  188.  399. 
Crackstonc,  John,  Jr.,  1^  ^85,^  182,  J93,  398. 
Craddock,  Matthew  (Gov.),  339,  ^38. 
Cranberries/.  1 1 2. 
Cranljrook,  Eng.,  340. 
Cranes,  115,  309. 
Cranston,  Gov.,  562. 

Crew,  coarseness  of  the  •*  Mayflower* 15^ 

Crimes,  3^  3^1,  3^  j^j.   S*t  "Capital 
Cases." 

Crlppen,  (Mrs.  Thomas-),  598. 

CrisiK-,  (Mi».  (Jwirgc-),  603. 

Criimbic,  I>ca.  .607. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  317.  369,  535. 
Cromwell,  Captain,  4 1 3, 4 1 3. 
Cromwell,  spellings,  611. 
Crocker,  Francis,  433. 
Crops,  585,  586. 
Crosby,  Leander,  yx,. 
Crosby,  Thomas,  S34. 
"Crosvand-Pyle,"  604. 
Cross,  Daniel,  406. 
Crossman,  Sachem,  ^aa. 
Cross-staR,  The,  146. 
Croston,  Eng.,  £j2,  453. 
Crow-bounties,  593. 
Crow,  William,  592. 
Cruelty,  liHlian,  334. 
Crusaders,  The,  594. 
Cncumber,  The,  11 7. 

"Cttdbert,"         Set  Cudbertsoo  or  Goth- 
bert. 

Cudbertson,  Samuel,  378. 
Cndworth.  James  (Gen.),  338,  361. 401, 434, 
451,  46s,  480, 488-490.  SOI,  so»-so;.  506. 

Cudwnrth,   ,  (Mrs.  James-),  504,  6oy. 

Codwortb,  James,  Jr.,  60a 
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Cudwortli,  Jonathan,  6oq> 
Cudwortb,  Mary,  soj. 
Cud  worth,  Ralph,  501. 
Cudworth,  Ralph,  D.  D.,  50a. 
Cuirass  armor,  ^ 
Cultivating  the  fields,  IS7. 
Cumberland,  K.  1^  511,  609. 
Cumberland  coal, 

Cumley,  ,  (Mrs.  Abraham-),  602. 

Cummaquid,  1 70. 
Cupplcs,  Upham,  &  Co.,  asQ. 
Currency,  324. 
"  Cuthenoc,"  123. 

Cu»hnMn,  Mury  AHcrtoB  (Mn.  Thos.-), 
Cushnian,  Mary  Siujiletoo  (Mrs.  Kobt.-), 

Cushnian,  Robert,  £},  51^  108.  19a,  193, 
ao4,  a43,  279.  34a ;  his  discourse,  ('*  Ser- 
mon,") xvi,  1^;  death  of,  2£2i  (ailiogs 
and  disobedience,  4^  ^  iJ^  s6j  comes 
to  New  England,  i<>o;  remarks  on  New 
England,  193;  monument  to,  ^68;  Papers, 
194  ;  a  wool -comber,  32. 

Cusliman,  Ruth  IIowbn(l-(Mrs.  ),  508. 

Cushman,  Sarah,  (Mrs.  Robt.-),  19a. 

Cushman,  Thomas  (Elder),  1821  'Q'l  295, 
298,  467,  468,  S07,  S30 ;  OradXurd's  pro- 
tt^€,  a7<j.  463,  467;  monument  to,  468; 
comes  to  I'lymouth,  190;  death  of,  468. 

Cushnian,  Humias,  Jr^  doo. 

Cu&hman,  spellings,  bio. 

CuUibcrtson,  Cutlibert,  243,  293,  298.  300, 
328: 

Cuthbertson,  Samuel,  ag^j,  398. 
Cuthbcrtson,  Sarah  Allerton-Priest  (Mrs. 

Cuthbert-),  yj,  agi  238^ 
Cutlasses,  SS. 
Cut  River,  363. 
Cuttyhunk,  144. 
Cypress,  67. 
Cyprus,  J85. 


■pvAMON,  Sergeant  , 

Dancing,  S9<>» 
Dand,  ,  s^7- 

Danforth,  Samuel  (Pastor),       jlij,  JJJ. 

Danish  service,  6ju 

Dartmouth,  Eng.,  j^,  ^6. 

Dartmouth,  Mass.,        ^JSi  Si*i  iili  S^a. 

j72,6o<j. 

Dales  (U.  S.  and  N.  S.),  xix,  ui,  101, 10a. 
•*  Daubing  "  (clay),  MJ- 
D'Aulney,  Lieut.,  ^87. 
Davaipgrt,  Captain,  ,  s8o. 


"  Davks,"  John,  150. 

Davis,  Jubn,  6£k2* 

Davis,  Judge  (Boston),  197. 

Davis,  ,  (Quartexmaslcr),  291. 

Davis,  William  T.,  xii,  xiii,  1^  11^ 
3Mi  358,  43>;  OB  Robinson's  detention, 

mi 

Davisoo,  William  (Secy.),  8,  i<^2fi. 
Day,  John,  42^^ 
Day,  G.  E.  (Prof  ),  ji- 
Day,  Stephen  (printer),  4a;,  4*6.  &ia. 
Deaconesses,  ^ 
"  DeMconing  "  hymns,  3^9. 
Deacons,  Hi  Ji,  32^,  335^  378, 179. 
Dead,  list  of,  up  to  1627,  it^g,  300. 
Deane,  Charles,  xiii,  xv,  njj. 
Dcanc,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Stephen-),  192. 
Dcane,  Stephen,  190,  19a,  a9j,  398.  436, 
437- 

Death,  First  (at  aea),  59. 

Deaths  from  "  first  siduicas,"  186,  182; 

"  Decayed  Towns,"  aji 

Dc  Costa,  Rev.  B.  F.,  14s. 

Dcdtiam,  Mass.,  4<?6j^  ^83,  593. 

"Deed  pole,"  A,  236. 

Deeds,  411. 

Deeds,  County  Registry  of,  251. 

Deer,      80,  I02i  illi  LiL  '79.  ^42 ;  paths, 

Ui  TA  ;  trap:*.  75-  433.  434- 
DeerfiL-ld  massacre.  The,  SS2. 
I>ccr  IsUnd,  j6i  +. 

Delano,  — ,  'i'hc  name,  191.  See  Delanoy. 

Delano,  ,  569. 

Ddano,  B.  F.,  191. 
Delano,  Jabca,  on  earthquakes,  S78. 
Delano,  Jonatlun,  559. 
Delano,  Mercy  Warren-  (Mrs.  Jooathao-X 
J59. 

Delano,  Tlwmas,  6oo. 
Delanoy,  362. 

r>e  la  Noyc,  Philip,  190,  191,  292,  293,  298. 

Dc  lauiuiy,  Jean,  101. 

De  I^unay,  Marie  (Mrs.  Jcai>>),  191. 

Delaware,  I.ord,  his  body-guard,  a8s« 

"  Dclayeil  Marria|;<cs,"  8ij  599,  dSA 

Delays  before  final  lauding, 

Delft,  gates  of,  ^ 

Ddfthaven,  ^  j& 

De  Miints,  147. 

Denmark  and  the  Danes,  139^  im, 
Dennis,  William,  15. 

Departures  ( Pilgrim),  from  Amsterdam,  31 ; 

Delfilaven,  joj  England,  28,  ^  S7  i 

I.eydcn,  49. 
Deputy-novemor,  The  last,  877. 
De  Rasiucs,  Isaak,  303,  30s,  306;  on  th« 
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Fort,  «jo;  letters  to  Pljrmoath,  30J1 
30-1.  305  ;  wn  Plymouth,  306-^09. 
Dernier,  CapU  Tliuma»,  7S,  2Si  »i2i  USi 
112,  tJ2,  ivv 
Dmcription  of  New  England,"  claim,  105. 
Desire,"  1  he  barque,       5^  586. 
Devill,  Walter,  ^ 
De  Ville,  S£i.    Set  "  Derill." 
l>e»ol,  54^    Sft  "  DerilJ." 

D'F.we*.  ,  ^ 

Dexter,  Gregory,  366. 

Dexter,  Henry  M.  (Rev.),  xH,  xvt,  xviil, 

1*1  »».  ?4i  3i  ill  35i  SL  ?12i  3^  i  on 
Robinson,  283;  on  the  Fullers,  aSs- 
Die,  604. 

Diikcns  (?),  Reynnlph,  34. 

Dickcrson,  ,  ^90,  ^91.  \^oB, 

Dickinson,  Elizabeth  Ilowland- (Mrs.<^— ), 

Dighlun,  Mass.,  2^26. 

Dighton,  Frances,  x,i6. 

Diehton  Rock,  iJ2i  i40« 

Dike,  East  Harbor,  77. 

Dillingluun,  Hannah,  604. 

Diluvium,  77. 

Dinisley,  John,  448. 

Dingley,  Marv,  4.1S. 

Dinplcy,  .'^ra'h-  (Mrs.  WlUbm  ),  1^ 

Din|{ley,  William,  iM^ 

Dining,  dinners,  etc.,  117,  <8<.  s88,  ^89. 

Dipping  (baptism),  366.  42a. 

"  lliscovctcr,"  llrnwnc's  ship,  14^,  146. 

*'  Discovery,''  The,  (tt ,  aalL 

Diseases,  281,  282,  3^^. 

Disorderly  married,''  ^03. 
Dissenters,  ^89. 
Divinity  of  Scriptures,  ;24. 
Divorces,  2£j,       ^^^L-  S5?Z: 
Dix.  Anthony,  244,  24s,  300. 
Dixey  Dull,  24^. 

Doanc,  John,  Jfi  32*1 32?i  l^L  llli  iHi 

Doctors'  Commons,  Loftdon,  159. 

Dogs,  2ii,  LLL  « '  ^.  476. 

Domes  day  Book,  21^  140. 

DoiKaster,  Eng.,  u. 

Dorchester,  Eng.,  272. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  33. 

Dorchester  Comp.-uiy,  27a. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  2^  13;,  361 492,  ;86 ; 

r«rsocis,  etc.,       288^  3^7,  jgg,  511,  514, 

SUi         Sill  SJii  536;  diurch,  392, 

393 ;  Tcssels,  fto;. 
Dotcn,  8ji.    Se*  "  Doley." 
Dotey  (l>oty  "Dotcn"  or  l>onghty)  F.d- 

ward  (Pilgrim),  Rjj  1601         18^  186. 

293.  29>.  40'.433'47S- 
Dotc)-,  Edward,  Jr.,  47s. 


Dotey,  Faith  Clark-  (Mrs.  Edw^),  425. 

Dotey,  rrands,  ;a6,  ^27. 
Dotey,  John,  475. 

Dotey,  Sarah  Faunce-  (Mrs.  Edw.,  Jr.-),  47^. 
Doutrfe  small-letters,  initial  use  of  in  aur« 

names,  tii. 
Doughty,  j7j^  i»6.   Set  Dotey. 
Dover,  N.  H^        482]  persons,  Jif, 

399. 

"  Dover  Cliff,"  143. 

Downing,  Emanud,  609. 

Dracut,  spellinga,  610. 

Drake,  Dr.,  xiii,  xiv,  zviB,  17^;  on  Indians, 

Drake,  Francis,  Sir,  46. 

Dress,  Indian,  l2s± 

Drew,  CapL  Sylvanus,  291. 

"Drinking,"  tobacco,  403.    Su  Tobacco- 

Binokinf;. 
Droitwich,  Eng.,  44;. 
Droughts,  241,  582. 
Druillette,  Father  (?),  458. 
Drums,  124,  30S,  447,  540,  605. 
Drunkenness,  399,  603,  604. 
Dublin,  Ire.,  ^6i. 
I>uck-shot,  273. 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  77. 
Dudle)-,  Chief-Justice,  571. 
Dudley  (Dep.  Gov.),  35°.  3S7.  369.  38a.  38a 

I>titllry,  Robert.   Set  '•  Leicester." 

iludlry,  Jiilm,  Sir,  ixa. 

Duelling,  160. 

"  Dumb  reading,"  3<» 

Dunham,  Susan,  440. 

Dunham,  Thomas, 

Dunster,  Henry,  424-427,  joi;  burial  and 
grave,  4*4. 

Dunster,  Glover-  (Mrs.  Henry-),  426. 

I  >uncs,  sand,  67,  31 1. 

Dutch,  The,  at  Connecticut,  371,  37a,  373, 
394  ;  Church  (National),  284 ;  cow,  a, 
296;  discoverers  and  claims,  tj^j  i^x, 
303,  304 ;  morals,  385,  309;  merchant's 
intriguing,  56^  60^  Republic,  6jj  settle- 
ments. 417;  ship  at  Sowams,  2if',  21  j, 
ai8  ;  threats,  447 ;  trade  and  traders, 
rj2,  398,  586. 

Duxbury,  ;j6a,  4021  414,  486^  488,  531^  521 
S^a  S2i  S2Ji  petsons,  etc.,  83, 

'^7,  iMi  2ii2  UAi  ^  liii  3?!li  35^ 
401,  423,  till  436.  4J7.  llZi  4^  47ii 
477.  48*1  5^*1  5^  603. 
609;  Bay,  9<'>,97  ;  History  of  (Winsor's), 
xii ;  pioneers,  i^i ;  mill,  ^25;  quota  ott 
1676,552: 
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Duxbury,  tpcllingi  (eleven),  6lu 
Duxbury  Hall,  Eng.,  ^  40. 
Uwelling-liouses,  1634,  a^g. 
Dyer,  Mary  (Mrs.),  48^ 


"  pAGLE,"  102- 

•»-'    Eagle^ee  Pond,  867. 
Ear<utting,  485. 
Earthen  ware,  s88. 
Earthquakes,  jy;,  S78. 
East  Uoston,  ^18,  jTj,  422: 
Easlhani,  Mass.,  61^  85^  89,  ii^i 

im  ilh  iSh  i3Si  l***- 

■ons,  etc.,  1821  ^iii  42Zi  IZli  534" 
5361  554  •  '676.  5S7- 

East  Harbor,      y ;  dike,  yr;  Village,  ja^ 

77- 

"  East  India  Company,"  ^ 

Eastman,  ,  st6. 

Easton,  Mass.,  jaS,  614. 
Easton,  I'eter,  ^88. 
Eating  without  a  bat,  4aj. 
Eaton,  Benjamin,  379,  476. 
Eaton,  Christian  Fenn.>  (3d  Mrs.  Francis.), 
346. 

Eaton,         (ad  Mrs.  Fruids-),  tSZi  a^ 

Stt  "  Mrs.  Carver's  Maid." 
Eaton,  Francis,  ja^  183,  186, 182^  X46,  347, 

a2i  afiS,  361J,  32*: 
Eaton  (justice),  415. 

liaton,  Martha,  (Mrs.  Samuel-),  i82i 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  434. 

Eaton,  Kachel,  i<)^  »gS. 

Eatun,  Samuel,  i8jj  i86,  187.  295,  298, 

378,  40'.  476.  598- 
Eaton,  Sarah  (ist  Mrs.  Frand*-),  i8i 

186.  ago. 
Eclipses,  388.  4S8.  579- 
Eddy,  Amy  (Mrs.  John  ),  340. 
Eddy,  John,  340, 
Eddy,  Pilgrim,  3^ 
Eddy,  Samuel,  340. 
Eddy,  William,  340. 
Eddystone,  lite,  J2i 
Edgartown,  Mass.,  146. 
Edgerlon,  Kent,  439. 
Edinburgh,  284. 
Ed»on,  Samuel,  437,  534. 
Edson,  Susanna  Orcutt  (Mrs.  Samud-), 

534- 

Edson,  Theodore  (Rev.),  834. 
Edward,  The  name,  182,  301. 
Edward,  The  Confessor,  301. 
Edward  IV.,  t£. 
Edward  VI.,  14a. 


Edwards,  Tryon,  on  New  England  regis- 

tiatioa  and  records,  aji. 
Ed  River,  132^  »a^»ahi3ii  Sii 
Eels,  108,  132. 

Eggt,a7«: 

Eighty  Years'  War,"  33. 
Elder  Brewster  Lot,  Hie,  114. 
Elders,  ruling,  3't  34i  «4Si  467. 
Elections,  3i^  JTI 
"  Election  Rock."  S#  "  Pulpit  RoA." 
"  Elias,"  The  nun^-war,  ^ 
Eliot,  Jolm,  134.  34',  3V)<  4»6,  474,  ^13, 

S33.  $36.  SJZi  SJS i  tool"  iHI 

on  long  hair,  428. 
"  Elisha's  Point,"  92. 
Elicabeth,  The  name,  301. 

Elizabeth,  Cape,  388. 

KlizaU:th,  Queen,  and  her  times,  5,  40^ 

?»2i  »3«.  446t  s87.6o» 
Elizabeth,  «  Rex." 

"  Elizabeth  Bonadventure,"  The  ship,  473, 

586, 

Elisabeth  Islands,  gji  Lii  Llii  S  W 

S2J.S95. 
Ellis,  E.E.,  D.D.,  331. 
Elms, 

Ely,  ,  184.  ijj.  i86t  187.  lOj. 

Emigration  from  Holland  considered,  3>-4». 
"  Employee,"  The  term  defined,  185. 

Encounter,  The  First,"  90. 
Endicolt,  John  (Gov.),  19J.  322i  3«o,  314. 

iilh        36°.  36^liS^48i^sl3. 
England,  capital  crimes  in,  a;  fishermen 

from,  m,  149,  33(1 ;  cattle  from,  222  ; 

English  Channel,  The,  i^a ;  executions 

in,  sj  on  Philip's  War,       ;  in  1730, 

a;i. 

Engliih,  Thomas,  83*  «83t  t>S.  186.  399. 

Ensign,  £jj 
Epaulet,  L2Q. 

Epidemics,  281^  373,  377,  378. 

Episcopacy  in  New  England,  374-376,  318. 

3*S-3»7.  3»9- 
Episcopal  clergyman  —  Morrdl,  339. 
Episcopal  services  in  Plymouth,  364. 
Episcoptus,  36. 
Eric,  ij8. 

Eric  Upsi,  Bishop,  139,  141. 
Ermyn  Street,  17. 
Espousals,  Public,  600. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  Robert  Devereuz,  8« 
Essex,  Eng.,  families,  159. 
Essex,  Eng.,  ilowbinds,  ;o8. 
Eucharistic  celebrations,  329. 
Evans,  Maria,  iM. 
Evans,  spdiings,  61a. 
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Everett,  Edward,  6ii 
Evcrlwn,  Ailniirxl,  S04,  Stt» 

Lyuli-iici-,  40%. 
Ewer,  TliotiKW,  60 
Ewer,  spellings,  hi  b 
Ewes,  896. 

Excommunication,  477,  47^. 

Execution*,  407t  S37»  S7»»  6o».  <i<M  ;  first  in 

I'lymotilh,       ;  form  of  English,  ^ 
Exeter,  Eng.,  printing  in,  486. 
Expedition  to  Boston  Harbor  (2d),  aoo,  aoi, 

207. 

Explorers,  early,  of  New  England,  1J&-154. 
Ex|>osing  criminals's  heads, 
Eyrbygga  Sagas,  140. 


PAIRHAVEN,  605. 

^    •*  Faith,"  Statue  ol,  Plymouth,  6iii 

"Falcon,"  A.  iii. 

Falcon,"  ship,  &i. 
"  Faldye  Daggu,"  jj. 
Fall.  John,  ^54. 
"  Falling  Sicknrss,"  The,  ^rj. 
Fall  River,  W^s%.,        aiy,  SS0«  SH' 
Falmouth,  Ma**.,  ^^7,  ^o^,  ,oS.  SPj.  <ioJL 
"  Families,"  Pilgrim  (list  of),  i8|^ 
Famines,  1632,  204-211  ;  1623,  240-242, 

246. 

"  Fans,"  4ft8-        "  Faunce." 

F.iratns.  spellings,  fin. 

Farewell  at  l^-dcn,  47. 

Farrowbttsh,  spellings,  6i1a 

Fast-days,  mi  iiii  S2i  $92  ;  at  Leyden, 

Faunce,  John,  24J,       29^  a^  4^. 

Faunce,  "  Mannasseh,"  4^. 

Faunce,  Patience   Morton-  (Mrs.  John-), 

245,  4H  4^ 
Faunce,  Patience,  468. 
Faunce,  Patience  (2},  468. 
Faunce,  Sarah,  47J. 

Faunce,  (Mrs.  Thomas-). 

Fauncr,  Thomas  ( lUder),       H*.  *A%t  4<^4» 

4fiA,  ^  4(10,  47S- 
Faunce,  spellings, 
Peak's  Ishml,  j|6r. 

Fear  of  Indian  conspirator*,  1623,  ty. 

Fe»leTal  Street  ranted,  605. 

Fees,  Jail.  jJh. 

Felix  (the  Indian),  ^36. 

"  Fells."  J02. 

FeIN,  Mast^,  312.  313. 

Female  labor  in  the  6e>ds,  240. 


Fences,  aSo.  399. 
Ferguson,  Major,  8y. 

Pctiicn,  3^10. 

Fertilitcr,  1^7- 

Fctche's  Island,  361. 

Fevers,       256,  3^5.  3^9.  3?2i  37«i  444' 

Fields,  size  of,  296. 

Figs,  Chrk's  Island, 

Financial  troubles,  5_i. 

Finney,  Dca.  — ,  468. 

Finns,  417. 

Fit,  ifiS^ 

Fire-alarms  (warnings),  403. 

Fire-anns,  306,  308,  317,  31.'^.  309. 529 ;  dis- 
charge of,  ;  prodamatiun  against  sell- 
ing to  Indians,  318. 

Fire-engines,  SS3. 

Fire  of  1623,  The,  24<>.  2^0. 

Fireplaces,  j8j|. 

"  First  Comers,  The,"  defined,  844. 

First  criminal  offence,  160,  i6i. 

**  First  Enctmnlcr,"  160,  170,  317, 

First  " Sicl(nes^"  The,  iS^  1S7. 

Fish,  fertiliser,  308 ;  liook^,  102 ;  shooting, 
ift7,  169;  smoked,  jSj ;  traps,  307.  30S. 

Fisheries,  early,  143,  140;  Newfoundland, 
143  ;  North  American,  1623,  236,  237. 

FishinR,  2 So,  287,  307 ;  -fleet.  The,  304 ; 
-fleet  (Maine),  The,  a88:  -mania.  The 
Fjtglish,  2<;; ;  -stage.  The  Cape  Ann, 
2^5  ;  tackle,  the  I'ilgrims',  107,  20^. 

Pitcher,  IJeutenant,  316.  317. 

"  Five  Cofifc<leracies,"  The,  131. 

Flag,  Endicott  cuts  the  aoss  of  a,  360,  361- 
3^4- 

Flag  of  England,  ji^  360. 

PlateyarhSk,  The,  ijo.    St*  "Codex  Fl*- 

to-nsls." 
Flavell,  Thos.  and  son,  300. 

Flavdl,  (Mrs.  Thos.),  2^ 

Flax,  22,  i32i  S?l.  S?L- 

Fleet  r^ison,  The^Uli  386. 

Firtcher,  Maria  (ist  Mrs.  MosM-),  i8y. 

Fletcher,  Mose^,  183.  t%f>,  200. 

Fletcher,  Sarah  ( jd  Mrs.  >!oscv),  187. 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  2^  254,  272,  282,  289. 

Flcnr^lc-Lys"  (?),  ^S. 
Flint-locks,  82: 
Flogging.    Set  Whipping. 
Flood,  Edmund,  144,  300. 
Florida,  yh  142. 
Flounder,  92. 

Flour,  336,  347;  for  Washingtoa's  army, 

1775,  291. 
Flushing,  Hoi.,  jjl^  43. 
"  Flying  Hart,"  ship,fiL 
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I'obes,  Elisabeth  Sovthwortb- (Mra.  Wn.-), 

598.  599. 
Fobes,  William,  599, 61 1< 
Fobes,  ipellingt,  dli^ 
Foltljorpe,  Eng.,  rj. 
Font,  Auato-iicld,  34 1 
Food,  $83^585;  Indun,  i3o,  uit 

Fool,"  uju 
Forbes,  spellings,  dyu 
Forbush,  s|)clUngs,  ftn- 

Ford,  (Constable),  60 ^. 

Ford,  John,  iqi.  2<i^,  J'j8. 
Ford,  Martlu  (widuw),  iqi,  a^8,  394,  298, 
378. 

Ford,  Martha,  1^  19a,  294,  »q8. 
Ford,  Willbun,  191,  300,  301. 
"  Forefathers,  ■nie,""3eBi>ed,  2^ 
Forefathers'  Kock.    Sit  I'lyiiiouth  Rock. 
Forefathers*  Kock,  canopy,  1  j8. 
Forest  burning,  Indian,      86,  LU. 
Forks,  j8«,  589. 
Fornication,  309. 

Forrest,  jean  Armand  de  la,  ^72,  6oi. 
Fort  Andrew,  97. 

Fort  Hill  (llurial  Hill),  105^  106^  1529, 

831 ;  burials  on,  331. 
Fort,  Indian,  126. 

Fort,  The  Pilgrims*,  to^,  to;  ;  De  Rasi- 

fcrcs  on,  230  ;  repairs  on,  376. 
Fort  StandisI),  g^i  H^- 
I'otti,  I9«j. 

"  Fiirtunc,"  The  ship,  a»,  iqo,  194. 
"  Fortune,"  I'ilgrims,  190, 191,  19a. 
Foster,  Edward,  400. 
Foster,  George,  379. 
Foster,  I'homas,  ^ 

"  Founders  of  New  Plymoath"  (Hunter'sX 
xii,  xvi. 

Fowkr,  ,  History  of  Fall  Kivcr,  5^0; 

on  Philip,  550. 
Fox,  George,  479,  480^  ^Sj,  ^Sj  ;  "digged 

out  of  hii  biirrowcs,"  370. 

Kox's  ,  "  IUx.k  of  Martyrs," 

l'*ox  (c),  — —  (Captain),  \Si. 
l-'ux-bouiitics,  S93. 

I'oxcroft,    (Pastor),  on  earthquakes. 

Foxes,  86,  521;  black,  ^ 

Foxians,"  370. 
France,  M£,  M3.  liZi  $84. 
Frcakc,  Ki^hop,  ij. 
Frccnian,  Edmund,  487. 
Freeman,  Etiward,  36.;,  ^4;. 
Frvcnun's  History  of  Cn|>c  Cod,  xii,  xviii. 

Freeman,  (Mrs.  Samuel  ),  477. 


Freeman,  Samuel,  477. 
"  Freeman's  Oath,"  The,  ^ 
"Free  Masons,"  609. 
Freemasonry,  197. 
Freetown,  ^o6,  609- 

French  Hiscipline,"  The,  278. 
French  fishennen,      ;  incursions  ob  Maioe 

lands,  JJii  ii2i  3821  l^ii  neighbors 

to  tlie  Pilgrims,  157  ;  svttUiuciits,  417  ; 

trade,  398;  vessels  in  New  England, 

387- 

French,  George  W.,  &L. 
Frcncli-Protcstant  churches,  ^89. 
Krciichniaii's  Point,  306 
Fresh-water  Kiver,  372. 
Freydis,  139. 

"  Friends,  The  Society  of,"  475. 
Fruits,  jSj,  jS£. 
Fuel,  i^L. 

Full  and  by,"  8^. 
Fuller,  Agnes-Carpenter  (ad  Mrs.  Samuel-), 

246,  248,  461. 
Fuller,  Anna.    Se4  "  White,"  38. 
Fuller,  UriJget,  341.,  294,  298.  379i 

46 1,  4<(5.    See  3d  Mrs.  .'^aiiiucl-. 
Fulk-r,  Elsie-Glascuck  (i»t  Mrs.  Samuel-), 

1S6,  246. 

Fuller,  Ednard,  i8j,  i8j1^  186,  299,  3S0. 

Fuller,  (Mrs.  Edward-),  iS^,  186. 

Fuller,  M.«ttltiw  (Hr.),  jSo,  447.  607. 


Fulh-r,  M«'fiy,  37>). 

Fuller,  .^jiiiucl  (Dr.),  it  ^^i  SJi  liSb  lZi» 
1^31  207 ■  24«j,  2«j4.  2*/h  335, 
3^5.  3;i,  447 ;  nanic  bc-jun  with  double 
small  letters,  (tli ;  wives,  345,  246.  461  ; 
his  teaching,  death,  and  will.  396,  379. 

Fuller,  Samuel  («.>/  Dr.),  184.  iS6,  1I7,  300. 

Fuller,  Samuel,  Jr.,  iS6^  agj,  2^8,  iiZi 

Fullcr's-carth, 

l-uncrals  3^3,  3IIS,  4».        jjC.  <8o.  ^90. 

I''»nend->crvicr,  Tlie,  3S8. 

Furs,        ijS,  j2Zi  3'j8. 

l-'ur-tradi-,  The,  y/i,  361. 

Furljuiili,  s|M:llings,  f>ti. 

Furnival'k  Inn,  316. 


ACER,  Dn.  WILLIAM,  jjj. 
Gainsborough,  Eng.,  16,  31. 
Galileo,  2Lix 
"Gallant,"  ill. 
Gallop,  John,  273,  274. 
Gallop,  John,  Jr.,  273. 
Gallop's  Island,  273.  • 
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Galloupe  ?   S*«"  Gallop,"  ajl. 

Gambling,  604.  60;  ;  I ndian,  i6y. 

Game,  iSo,  30^ ;  abundance  on  Cape  Cod,  6$. 

Gangrene,  ^4^. 

Gannct,  Matthew,  604. 

Garda,  Greenland,  141. 

Gardening,  117.  L2X. 

Gardiner,  Sir  Christopher,  tS'>-3S»- 

Gardner,  Richard,  18;.  18^-187,  yo,  jij. 

Gardner's  Neck,  Mau.,  iii 

Gargoyle,  spellings  of,  609. 

Garrett,  Richard,  341. 

"Garrett's  Ship,"  5^. 

Gatm,  Gov.  ,  Va.,  433. 

Gaul,  Indians  in,  U9. 

Ganlois,  jf: 

Gaunt,  Mary,  43%. 

Gay  Head,  14J. 

Gee^e,  n|,  ^09;  wild,  26,  22s 

General  Court,  The,  403.  404. 

General  Kovenwr,  A,  338,  4QI. 

"  General*,"  747,  7^t). 

Geneva,  witchcraft  In,  49». 

Gentry,  34. 

George  11.,  59$. 

Georgia,  I4». 

Gifford,  Christopher,  6qSi 

Gifford,  Robert,  33. 

Gifford,  William,  599. 

"  Gift  of  f  ;<id.  The ; "  The  ship,  yg. 

Gilbert,  Rarthnlomew,  i^jj  148. 

Gilsnn,  William,  438. 

Oioja,  Flavin,  1  \S. 

(iirard,  Kalher,  1^3. 

Girling,  (Captain),  390. 

Girls,  "  Mayflower."  18^ 

Glascock,  Elsie,  ^  y6.  Set "  Fnller." 

Glass,  ^83;  'Works,  ^27. 

"  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 

Indians,"  1  he,  444' 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  a^^,  aya,  «8o,  586;  Eng. 

109. 

Gloucestershire  families,  477. 

Glover,  John,  ^97. 

Glover,  Mary  ( Mrs.  John-),  ^97. 

Glover,  (Rev.),  Eng.,  399. 

Glover,  ( Rev.),  435. 

Glover,  ■ — -  (Mn.  [Rev.  ad]),  43^,  4a6. 

Goats,  t-,S.  2^7,  iQi,        ySp,  ^  ^ 
Gods,  superiority  of  white-man's,  341. 
Goffe,  Thomas,  a88. 

Golding,  ,  56a, 

G<«ld  ore,  338. 

Goodall,  Mary,  379. 

"  Goodman,"  The  title,  353,  36a 

Goodman,  John,  110,  iia,  ti^i  186,  »99. 


"Good  News  from  New  England"  (Winf 

low's),  xvi. 
Goodwin,  E.  S.,  (Rev.),  on  locusts,  377. 
Goodwin.  Isaac,  ^71. 

Goodwin,  John  Abbott  (autograph),  uiiL 
Goodwin,  Timothy.  ^oS. 
Goodwin,  William  (Elder),  391,  39a,  394. 
Goodwin,  Wm.  Ilradford  (autograph),  x. 
"  Goodwin,"  William  (?),  391. 

Goodyear,  -(Lt.  Gov.),  539. 

Goodyeir,  M  rs.  Lamberton-  (Mrs.——), 

539. 

Gookin,  (Maj-lt  "'i'l  1^,  jis^. 

Gookin,  —  (i>en.),  di;  on  Indian  beds, 

167;  on  Indian  pots,  22& 
Gorges,  FerdinaiKfc>(.Sir),  iiq,  134,  13s.  148. 

LSli  1921  ?iZi  iii;  Si£i  SJ«i 

claimants,  %tS ;  colonists,  316 ;  "  Gov- 
ernor-general," ajS,  j8j ;  at  Plymouth, 
838;  return,  839. 

Gorges,  Robert, 

Gorges  and  Mason,  385. 

Gorham,  l)e>ire  I  lowl;md-  (Mrs.       ),  508. 

Gorham,  John  (Capt.),  ^^7. 

Gorham,  Ralph.  &t8< 

Gorton,  Samuel,  ^jh  115i  iili  443i  l?2i 
S«7.  S18,  Sao,  S47- 

Gorton uns,  ^17,  ^18. 

Gosnojd,  Bartholomew,  i43-»4St  1471  »nd 

Cape  Co<l,  6ij  6a,  62- 
Gosnold,  Mass.,  14s. 
Gosnold's  Pond,  144. 
Gout,  531. 

(iiivernrncnt,  Fntniiiig  a  system  of,  (>i~(>S. 
Government  of  I'lymouth,  159,  160. 
Governor,  The  first,  ft 4. 
"Governors-general"  for  New  England, 
arj,  338,  J39,  309,  385. 
Graf,"  The  UUe,  aSl* 
Grafton,  ^^8. 

Grain,  1 16.  179;  -land,  t%t. 

Grampuses,  8^  86. 

Grand  Pilot  of  England,  The,  141. 

Grand  Jury,  34a. 

"  Grand-Poiston,''*  8^ 

Grand  Sachem,  The,  iji,  133.  134.  176. 

Granger,  Thomas, 

Grant,  Capt.  John,  340. 

Grapes,  62^  JJ,  32,  585. 

Grass,  jfia;  beach-,        -seed,  22£> 
80.  197;  swamp-,  109. 

"  Grave,"  The  title,  aHI 

Graves,  Thomas  (Capt.),  47?,  586. 

Graves,  Bradford's,  ^66,  Cole's  Hill, 
1 16,  158,  1^9;  Indian,  European,  on 
Cape  Cod,  2£i  i  Standish's,  447,  ui. 
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Gravocnd,  Eng.,  163, 

Gnvcstunes,  2ii,  ^  5j6j  j6«,  563,  S7i. 
607;  CHivcrour  and  Major  Bnidford't, 
466.  467 ;  Myle»  StaDdi»Ji'»,  447,  448; 
Le  Baruo't,  380;  Cukhman,  46a. 

Gray,  Edward,  aji,  401. 

(iray,  John,  603. 
Great  Hollow,"  22^ 

'•  (ireat  Hope,"  The  ship,  390. 

■"(treJl  Irclaod,"  140. 

Great  Meadow  Creek,  Sg. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  12. 

(ileal  Noiilu-tii  l<<>.i<l,  i2i  iV,  «|. 

Greek  'IcstiJiienl,  ^l. 

Green  or  Greene,  Ktchard  (Muter),  909. 

Green,  Samuel  (Capt.),  40a,  436,  470. 

Green,  Samuel,  Jr.,  426. 

Green,  (3d  rrinter  Green),  j|8. 

Green,  (Doctor,  Providence),  407. 

Green  or  Greef>e'»  Kiver,  t6t. 

Green's  Hailior,  36i->-,  363. 

GreenUnd,  139.  14'.  '4>.  S94- 

Greenlcaf,  Thonas,  484. 

Greenwood,  Julin  (Kev.),  1^ 

Greyhounds,  Irish,  ^91. 

Griflin,  William,  604- 

Grtttn,  (Mrs.  Wm.-),  604. 

Grime»,  ,  a3r. 

Grimsby  Common,  aji 

(•riiiiLII,  I'liliniiiMl  ( Aiilili|i.),  S,  a*. 

Grutuu,  Cl.,  13^. 

Grottm,  Mass.,  Indians,  13s;  block-house, 

553- 

GrtMind-nuts,  iiy.  »o^,  say 
Grove,  Mary,  j<jo,  ^  351. 
Gudbum,  Heter,  280. 
Gudlaugson,  Gudleif,  140. 
Giidlcii,  Gudlaugson,  140. 
Gudrid,  139. 
Guiana,  39,  42. 
Guilder,  A,  ^oq. 

"  Guinea,"  a  blunder  for  Guiaiu,  39. 
"  Guinea,"  The  man-ol-war,  497. 
GulliMin,  Thomas,  601. 
Gunner,  The  n»st«r-,  83. 
Gunpowder,  81^  202,  357. 
Guns,  82.  4;i- 
Gun&niithii,  4<>S. 

"Gurnet,"  The,  30,  96-<>8,  rjo,  l£i ;  dis- 
tances from,  97 ;  first  mentioned,  aoi. 
Gurnet's  Nose,"  The.    Stg  -Gnmct," 
aoLi 

Guy  Faux  conspirators,  4^3. 

•Guy  Fawkes'  Day,"  celebration,  16*3, 149. 


HADI.EY,  Mass.,  ijt. 
Hail,  FUgrim  Fathers  of  our  Raen,* 

469- 

Haibttorms,  38a. 
Hailstone,  William,  603. 
Hair,  long,  immoral,  418^ 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  14s. 
Halberts,  540. 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  491. 

Half  Muon,  The,"  Hudson's  ship,  yg. 
Half-Pike,  111. 
Halifax,  Mass.,  ;^g,  609. 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  xiv. 
Ilulilas  poiMb,  52S,  543. 
Hall,  Carolioe  U.,  447. 

Hall,  (Captain),  g^. 

Hall,  Fiands,  P.  M.,  22. 

Hall,  (Goodwifc),  jjS. 

Hall,  Ruth  (Mrs.  ),  ^ 

Hallet.    Se*  "  Hetlot,"  S4S. 

Mallet,  Andrew  (Sen.),  296. 

Hallowcll,  Samuel,  jyy. 

Hall's  Corner,  Duxbury,  448. 

Hall's  Cumcr,  Burying-ground,  448. 

Haiiiblin,  Jauies,  317. 

"  Haiudcn,  Master  John,"  3i6j3a£j  12 a. 

"  Hamdiu,  Mr.,"  aiy. 

Hainpdcn,  John,  »04,  n6,  aiy. 

Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  197. 

Hamiiull,  Majiir  William,  ^o8. 

Ilaui|ittrti,  N.  H.,  ^82. 

Hanbury,  Wm.,  344,  438. 

llaiKlfurd,  Margaret,  306. 

"  llartdiiKtid,"  Tlie  ship,  i8y,  320,  340. 

Hanging  fur  theft,  224,  6oi. 

"  llanging-in-chains,"  230. 

Hanson,  Alice,  24. 

Hanson,  (Captain),  238. 

Hanson,  John,  aj.  [xii. 
Hanover,  Mass.,  jMj  History  of  (Barry's), 
Hap's  Hill,  Puxbury,  144. 
lUrbur  (Plymouth),  fiucziug,  iSr. 
HarctHirt,  39. 

Ilarden's  Hill  cemetery,  448. 
HardshilM  ot  the  Pilgrims,  xix. 
Hardy,  Maiia,  283. 
llarker,  Jolin,  6os. 
Harlem,  32. 
Harper,  Robert,  608. 
Harping  Iron,  Hu. 
Harpoon,  fti. 
Harris,  William,  1^4. 

Harris,  ,  jy.. 

Harrison,  General,  »jo. 
Ilartlord,  ^«>4,  (>o;,  6>s ;  churches,  4»« ; 
Congress  of,  1684,  416. 
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Ilanrard  CoVegt,  303 ;  penuns  of,  (^ndttatcs, 

etc,  342i  4J9i  411.  iPii  422i  SlSi  Jllz 

lib  U^ii  LlSi  540.  LS^  579 :  be- 
ginning! of  (under  Dunster  and  Chaun- 

«ey)i  rtc^  4»1-4»S.  437;  public  dinners, 

ijli  584. 
Harvest  (otival,  i&a. 
Harwich  (Mau.),  families,  24^, 
llarwood,  Henry,  m. 
Hastjr  pudding,  58;. 
Hatched,  113,  321. 
Hatfield  C>u<>e,  aii 

Halherly,  Timothy,  iRo,  »44,  j^o,  a8q,  300, 

3°3.  11^  36*,  46ii  iMiSO'i  50*1  5031  5061 
S»8,  s»o- 

Hatherly,  (Mrs.  Timothy-),  ^ox. 

Hathome,  William,  joj,  si8. 
Hats  worn  during  meals  (?),  4?^. 
Hatton,  Christopher  (Lord  Chancellor),  & 
Hattcm,  Timothy  (Sir), 
I  (at-wearing,  Qualcer,  487. 

Haven,  ,  aS&. 

Haversacks,  164. 
Hawes,  John,  Ijoi. 
Hawcs,  Richard,  187. 

ilaynaw,  MarsluU  ,  440. 

Haynes,  Gov.  Jolm,  369,  394. 
Hazel  bushes,  29^ 
Hazel,  John,  516. 
Hazdrigg,  217. 

Heads,  Exposure  of  criminals',  jj  126,  2tg, 

»  V>,  468. 
Healcy,  —  (Goodman),  4H. 
Heard,  Willtam,  »4ii  300. 
Heath,  Thomas,  2S<>. 

Hebrew,  Bradford's,  4^6, 4^7, 467  ;  study  of, 

Hedge,  Abby,  jaj.  Htdges, 

HHfers,  1S7.  *?9,  •93,  »95.  »96,  344.  398. 
Hell,  Infants  in,  4a;. 
Hellot,  Andrew,  ^4;. 

Hemp,  Zfi,  22!  l2Zi  5?52  J?2i 
"  Henbanes,"  ;8i. 

Henchman,  ,  556. 

Henckford.  Richard,  37» 
Hending,  Martha,  379. 
Henry  II.  (I" ranee),  ;8y. 
Henry  IV.  (France),  ij2i 
Henry  VII..  i8j 
Henry  VHI.,  ai^  103,  4^3. 
Herons  309. 

Herring,  33,  lo^,  IM,  307,  308. 

Herring  Pond,  ^33. 

Herring  River,  S<j,  290,  ^33. 

Hewes,  Capt.  (Cape  Ann  incursion),  280. 

Iliacomes,  jjS,  jj^ 


HibWns,  Mistress  Ann,  hong,  49a. 

Hicks,  Ephraim,  39;,  agS. 

Hicks,  Lydia,  n^2>}^v^ 

Hicks,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Kobt.-),  a^Si 

Hicks,  Phebe,  2^  J38. 

Hicks,  Robert,        i^Zj        353^  |8o»  agj, 

age,  898. 
Hiclcs,  Samuel,  a9j;,  srfi,  4^8. 
Higgins,  Jonathan  (Hon.),  ^15. 
Higi;ins,  Richard,  378,  41a. 
Higginson,  Ralph  (Rev.),  326,  ja^  ^agj 

s8o.  SS.I- 

Higginson,  ,  336. 

Higginson,  Thomas  W.  (Col.), 

High  Cliff,  Plyrooutli,  ji^ 

"  High  Head,"  ^ 

High  Ritualists,  2,  8. 

"  Highland  Light,"  The,  61^  Ul 

Hihoudi,  "Judge,"  590. 

flildersham.  Rev.,  j^i  jM,  ^j. 

Hildreth,  Richard, 

Hilier,  Thomas,  437. 

Hill,  Burial.    Se«  "  Burial "  and  "  Fort," 
Hill,  Can/aw^.Tit/^/j/C  Watson's"),  115. 
Hill,  Cole's  (opp.  p.  ij,  106,  116. 
Hilt,  Fort.    Sf*  "  Burial  "  above. 
Hill,  Hap's,  1^ 
Hill,  Harden'%  ^ 
Hill,  John,  3^^. 
Hill,  Negro-Hcad,  71.  7a. 
Hill,  Strawberry  (Watson's),  nj. 
Hill,  Thomas,  £36,  jRA. 
Hill,  Walsim's,  115,  117. 
Hills,  Bine,  t^^  1^  (cheuyot).    St0  Attn- 
tau/(Mi.  Hope);  Manomet. 
Hillside,"  102. 
Hills  of  com  set,  t6t. 
Hiltoo,  Edward,  ji8,  ^ao,  t6t+. 
Hilton,  William,  131^       167,  ^oo,  318. 

Hilton,  (Mrs.  Wm.-),  aii^a^ 

Hinckley,  Samuel,  ^69. 

Hinckley,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Samuel-),  1)69. 

Hinckley,  Thomas  (Gov.),  tj^  313,  505, 

S3iil6,Sil,569.i22imi52iS2i 
611. 

Hingham,  Mass.,  318^  ^IL  P"' 

sons,  i2Ai  380^  £14. 13^ 
"  Hireling  Ministry,  none  of  Christ's,"  A, 

370- 

Hisjaniola,  444. 

History  of  New  England  Indians,  «>9-l3y. 
History,  Pilgrim,  authorities,  Pacface. 
History,  Pilgrim,  non^iutlioritiea.  Preface, 

and  127. 
Hither  Manomet,  76,  96. 
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"Hob,"  228.  ( 

Hobart,  Ann-Lyford  (Mn.  Edmund),  374. 

Hutiart,  Edmund,  374. 

Iluboit,  J  act,  464. 

Hobart,  Peter  (Kcv.),  46^^  ^96. 

HiAomok,  22S.   S€4  Abamoika. 

Ilobomok,  17a,  17V  aoo.  aoi.  aoa.  aoi, 

an,  ai6.  317,  218.  ai9,  aai,  aaa.  aa?, 

aaff,  aji^  a^S^ 
Hobson,  Henry,  50J. 
Hobson,  William,  aM* 
*'  Hocking  "  erobroglio,  The,  181-^84. 
Hocking,  Jolin,  ySi,  ^8a. 
Hog  Ikbnd,  K.  1^  I  \i. 
Hogshead*,  111 ;  capacity  of,  194. 
Holbeck,  William,  184,  299. 
Holbrook,  joMrph,  604. 
Huldcn,  Kand.kll,  ^ 
Holder,  Chn»t<>|>her,  484. 
Hole  or  Hell,  The  Suffix,  a^  141. 
Holiday-kec}>ing,  loa,  103,  104. 
Holl,  (Norse),  141. 

Holland,  Aight  to,  a6j  leaving,  jo,  ;  Royal 
library  of,  306 ;  pUgue  in,  28a ;  a  refuge, 
Si  ;  welcomed  all  sects,  Pilgrims  in, 
10-50- 

Holland,  Robert,  379,  agp. 
Hollaway,  William,  Itoi. 
Holley,  Horace  (Rev.),  469. 
Hollis,  N.  IK. 

Holly,  67,  99.  [603. 
Holraan,  fiSward,  343.  14^,  193.  398.  V^, 
Holmes,  John,  408,  531. 
Holmes,  Josc|>li,  ^38. 

Holmes,  Mary  Atwood-  (Mrs.  John-),  %\\. 
Holmes,  Obadiah,  47s,  ^iSi  <I7. 
Holmes,  William  (Lieut.),  360,  jya,  493. 

Holmes,  (Mrs.  William  ),  49J. 

"Holmes's  Hole,"  141. 

Hooke,  John,  1S4,  18;,  399. 

Hooke,  Willi.im  (Kcv.),  ;36,  say,  jjg. 

Hooker,  (Kfv.),  £21^  3'M. 

Hooker,  (Mrs.  [Kcv.].),  394. 

Hop  (Norse),  141. 
"  H6pa,"  165. 
Hopkins,  Caleb,  394,  398. 
Hopkins,  Constance,  18^  186, 187, 34  j,  294, 
299. 

Hopkins,  Dainarts,  18^  i86j  187, 394.  398. 

Hopkins,  Deborah,  394,  398. 

Hopkins,  Elizabeth,  59,  \\f>. 

Hopkins,  ElizalKth  (Mrs.  Stephen-),  183, 

186,  394.  398. 
Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  43;. 
Hopkins,  Giles,  18^  186,  187.  am.  ao8. 413. 

476.  608. 


Hopkins,  John,  412. 

Hopkins,  Uceanus,  jfL.  L^li  i86|  ili  399, 
•434- 

HopEIhs,  Stephen,  S9.  70.       8jj  i6o. 
•6ai  iii  185, 186, 182, 3^8,  321,  ^  408, 
$S9- 

HopLins,          (I^r.),  589. 

Horn  Pond,  Woburn,  36»-h. 
Hombcck,  or  Hornbeck,  284,  332. 
Horns,  605. 
Horse-boats,  360. 
Horse-hire,  1560,  i& 
liorse-aiuvclcs,  ao^. 

lionwa,  360,  388,         il6,  4SI, 

Soa. 

Horsford,  E.  N.  (Prof.),  yf^  yj. 
Hose,  ^87. 

Hospitality  of  the  Pilgrims,  20;. 

Hospitals,  Public  subsidies  to,  197. 

House,  Cole's,  1 14. 

House,  "  I-each,"  114. 

House,  "  Russell,"  ly. 

House,  Dr.  Warren's,  114. 

House,  Winslow's  (Gov.),  114. 

"  House  of  (Jood  Hope,  The,"  372. 

Houses,  583,  S83. 

"  Houthward,"  2^ 

"How  dahl"  560. 

Howe,  Samuel  (Kev.),  440. 

Hiuxland,  Abigail,  508. 

Howland,  Arthur,  336,  ^SS,        joS^  607. 

Howland,  Arthur,  Jr.,  S';8. 

Howland,  Deborah,  488. 

Howland,  Desire,  393.  398,  joB. 

Howluid,  Eliiabcth,  508. 

Howland,  Elizabeth  (Henry's),  <o8. 

Howland,  Elizabeth  Prence-  (Mrs.  Arthur  ), 

Howland,  Elixabcth  Raynur-.  Southworth- 

(Mrs.  Jos.-),  461. 
Howland,  Kliaalieth  Tlllcy.  (Mrs.  John-), 

1821 39i  agS,  ^  S£5i  S»5: 
Howland,  Henry,  488,  489,  ^08,  (ioy. 

Howland,  (Mrs.  Henry-),  488. 

Howland,  Hope,  so8. 

Howland,  Humphrey,  so8. 

Howland,  Isaac, 

Howl.kml,  Jaljcz,  s"^.  SS9. 

Howl.-ind,  Jabez  (2d),  508. 

Howland,  John,  8^  i8jj  185^  iS^j  258,  3891 

»91.  398.  33*.  1".  l«6.46j,  iSSx  i£8^ 
S)9i  ancestry  of,  1  j9,  J08 ;  character,  189, 
489,  J07,  509;  death,  507;  falls  over* 
board  in  coming,  jS,  !  his  wife  ntt 
Carver's  daugliter,  182^  land  of,  106, 
2s8. 
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llowland,  John,  Jr.,  tt)^,  t<j$,  4^,  493,  jo8. 

HowLintl,  John  (Henry's  son),  508. 

llowland,  John  (Revolution),  ^07. 

llowland,  John  (The  "  Salter  508. 

Howland,  John  A.,  so8. 

Howland,  Johns  in  Essex,  Eng.,  <o8. 

llowland,  Joseph,  463,  508,  s8q. 

Howland,  Joseph  (Henry's),  <o8. 

Howland,  Joseph  (1775),  S08. 

Howland,  Lydia,  sao. 

Howland,  Mary,  ^08. 

Howland,  Prence,  598. 

Howland,  Ruth,  %oS. 

Howland,  Samuel,  jo8,  6oi. 

Howland,  Sarah,  ^o8. 

llowland,  Thomas,  ;i)8. 

Howland,  Zoeth,  4S8,  so8,  607. 

Howland.  (Mrs.  Zoetb-),  488. 

Howland,  Me.,  so8. 

Hubbard's  History,  xii,xvii,  xiii,  xir,  1^, 

(>o,  SJZi  Sli  543- 
Huckins,  Thomas,  493. 

Hucklclxrries,  583. 
Hucklebone,  no. 

Huddleston,  John  (Capl.),  aot.  306. 

Hudson  Kiver,  ^  s6j  62,  13a,  140,  324. 

Hudson,  Henry,  140. 

Hudson,  1'homas,  ag^. 

"  Hue's  Cross,"  jjio. 

"Hue's  Folly,"  360. 

*•  HuRRcry,"  ii^^ 

Hughes,  ,  360. 

HiiRHcnots,  The,  30<.  380. 

Hull,  MatH..  171,  iiS,  jlji        iih  fifiS. 

Srf  "  Nantxskcl." 
Humljcr  River,  77,  409. 
Hume,  l^vid,  &. 
Humphrey,  John,  >74. 
"  Hundred,"  The,  i8j^  £51. 
Hunsdon,  Alice,  burned,  49a. 
Hunt,  Christian,  187. 
Hunt.  Eliiabeth,  j^Si 
Hunt,  Peter  (Lieut.),  520,  S40,  ^98. 
Hunt,  Thomas  (Capt.),  222  U^t  i»*f  Hh 

170- 

Hunter,  (Good wife),  380. 

Hunter,  Joseph  (Rer.),  xii,  xv,  xri,  17,  ao, 
ai,  32. 

HuntinRton,  Rev.  E.  B.,  44I. 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  366. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas  (Gnv.),  xii,  xHi,  xW, 

xvii,  n.  lA^i'i,  Sjo. 
Hutmoi(icn,  174. 
Hutton,  Archbishop,  ar. 
"  Hypocrisy  Unmasked,"  443. 


ICELAND,  1^8,  t4». 

Idle  River,  21^  aj. 
Immersion  (bni)lism),  36^),  4aa,  516. 
Immisrants,  Anne  and  Little  James,  143, 

Immigrants,  "  Fortune,"  igo,  191. 

Immigrants,  Mayflower,  183,  184. 

Immigrants  of  1619-30,  331,  33a. 

Immigrants,  statistics  on,  415. 

Immorality,  Dutch,  309. 

Impounding,  400. 

Impres^ng,  Government's,  n6. 

Incantations,  Indian,  iii 

Independent  Church,  The  fnt,  in  England, 

iA2iHh. 
Independents,  ij,  37. 

Indian  A,  sound  of,  118;  alarm  (Tisqnan> 
turn's),  aoo-aoa :  apologetic  salutation, 
aia;  Dible  (Eliot's),  4561  books,  ^3f^ 
SI',  iili  characteristics,  tag,  tjo^  tjjj, 
chastity,  130;  conspiracy  (the  great), 
123;  conspiracy  against  Weymouth  and 
Ilymouth,  ai4 ;  customs,  ai6;  -gram- 
mar (Eliot's),  a  19;  gratitude,  aai ;  inso- 
lence, aa?;  justice,  an  ;  knowledge,  130; 
lands  honestly  acquired  by  settlers,  193, 
546,  S4».  S49;  langiiagcs,  nS,  140,  1^ 
at9,  440.  fii3.U*e  notes  of  Chapter  X.); 
leggings,  i82i  nvorals,  laj,  ijo;  orthoepy, 
nS,  110:  pestilences.  Lib  L24i  Llii  373t 
37^.  V<S  ;  physiognomy,  122;  population 
of  New  England,  ijjj  yy ;  porridge,  ^8;; 
punishments,  803;  rcliRion,  130;  rulers, 
13a,  i3s;  senlinicnlaliHls  (niotk-m),  a  t3; 
spellings,  nS^  610;  tribes  of  New  Eng- 
land, 129-137;  treachery,  aia;  utensils, 
78.  80.  373 ;  women's  work,  an. 

"Indian  Brook,"  8|. 

Incbans,  annoyances  from,  198;  cannibalis- 
tic, I3i3i«i  474  5  ChrisUan  ("praying"), 
'93.  34'.  474.  S46;  coUege-going,  429; 
(fisappearance  of  the  race,  274 ;  domesti- 
cated, 191,  54s;  obtaining  fire-arms,  317, 
318,  608;  Pilgrims'  first  sight  of  (Cape 
Cod),  21i  Hunt's  capture  of,  22i  'S'i 
improvidence  of,  166,  167;  justice  with 
which  they  were  treated,  19^  a88,  341, 
498,  545-549 ;  maltreated  at  Weymouth, 
ao9-2n  ;  population,  13'-' 37.  S35.  5^3; 
liquor  scllini;  to,  403  j  shooting,  403; 
s|isirscness  of,  ^^93. 

Indians;  Block  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
etc.,  J32!  563;  Boston,  373; 

Cape  Cod,  aja,  ^41,  J35,  563;  Charles- 
town,  R.  L,  ijj ;  Connecticut,  131,  132, 
37'.  37*1  Long  Island,  i^£i6;  Maine, 
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UL  !34i  LUi  ?Mi  152!  5*3.  S*fc  SZii 
Ma!k»acliii»elts,  131,  1 iy>,  New 
ll;uu|»tiire,  563  ;  Flyniouth,  136;  Kkudc 
Itbnd,  ija,  ij6,  j6j^  Windsor,  37 '■  37»- 
Indiatift,  remarks  conccnung,  by  Cushntan, 
130.  136;  ChamplaiA,  130;  Gookin,  mj; 

Otis,  542;  P*»rey.  S^S.  S49; 

Smith,  1^1 ;  Willum*,  130,  S47. 
IndivMiul  labor,  240. 
Ingham,  Mary  (Mrs.  Tbo9.-)i  493' 
Ingliam,  llioaiat,  493. 
JnhabiUnU,  Ual  of,  1617,  »9y-yo. 
**  Inhabitants,"  A  rank,  405. 
Inheritance,  Law  at,  309. 
limkcc(>en,  603. 
Innoceat  III.,  Pope,  49t. 
Ions,  362,  60 V 
Inoculation,  J94i  SSS: 
I  nullity,  3Ji,  hoi . 

Inscriptions,  Uiglttoo  Kodc,  i^;  Maine 

Rock,  141. 
Interest,  High  rates  of,  aSi^  a8&. 
Interfcfence,  English,  153. 
Interpreter,  i6a,  175. 
Inverness,  Scotland,  583. 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  81^  tj^  ;  persoo*,  t^h  399. 

404,  411^  J2I. 
Ipswich  Kiver,  340. 

Ireland,  hi ;  aid  for,  from  New  England, 
184 ;  aid  from,  1676,  561,  562  ;  emigrants 
from,  312  ;  families  of,  406 ;  "Great," 
140  ;  language  uf,  14ft 

Irish,  (Mrs.),  566. 

"Irlandat-MikU,"  140. 

iron,  u£i.'  '"'S  SsS,  529 ;  works  and 
workers  in  the  Old  Colony,  joy,  sa6-sa9, 
jH6. 

Irregular  practitioner,"  An,  S9l« 
Island  of  New  England,"  ^ 

"  Island  of  Tre»or,"  The,  237. 

Islands  *.),  Aquidiy,  Block,  Drews ters, 
Brown's,  Capawack,  Clark's,  Elizabeth, 
Gallo|i's,  GuMiold's,  I  lug,  L»ng,  Man- 
hattan, Maitlu's  Vineyard,  Muoautoy, 
Monhegan,  Nantucket,  Noddle's,  Pru- 
dence, Koyal,  Rhode,  Saquish,  Shoals, 
Thatcher's,  Trevor,  Wight,  J^caland,  and 
others. 

Isle  Dieu,  154. 

Isle  of  Man,  The,  i2L 

Isle  of  Kt, 

Isles  of  Shoals,  ijjo,  313^  3614-,  388. 
Italy,  j88. 
/ttuk,  131. 

lyanougfa,  1yo-1ya.a13.s14,  ay. 


TACK-SCREW,  58. 
J    JatksiMi,  AbtaiM,  49 J. 
Jackson,  Kidiard,  23. 
Jackson,  Thomas,  406. 
"  Jacob."  The  M^.tji^^^j^jjU^ 
471. 

Jacobs*  London  Chnrch,  its  pastor  and  its 

New  England  successor,  4t^44'. 
Jacobson,  John.  ^  3«S' 
"Jacobus,  Kegina,"  40. 
Jail-fever, 
Jail-fees,  483,  fioii 
Jamaica,  444- 

James  i^  4,  Zi  ?i  12i  li^  ?iZi  360i 
421,  49J  ;  liis  bearing  toward  the  J'ilgrims, 
4J ;  on  tobacco,  ^86. 

James  II.,  56^ 

James,  Or.  ,  407. 

James, "  ITic  Printer,"  361-f,  J58. 

"James,  Little,"  The  sliip,  242,  252,  281, 
436. 

James  River,  Va.,  ijy. 
Jamestown  Colony,  40,  ^ 
"  J  anno,"  170.  lyanough. 
Jean  Armand  de  la  Forrest,  ^72. 
Jeffrey,  Mr.  — — ,  318,  320. 

Jenkins,  (CoosUble), 

Jenkins,  Edward,  wy. 

Jenkins,  Mary,  597. 

Jenney,  Abigail,  395^  agg. 

Jenney,  J.An  (I)ea.),  I?,       a?!,  a^?!  40!s 

4".  4}<>-439- 
Jenney,  Samuel.  3^       4^  43<- 
Jenney,  Sarah,  agji  238. 
Jenney,  Sarah  (Mrs.  John  ),  243,  a95,  298, 
439- 

Jepson,  WUliaro,  ja.  35. 
Jesuits,  The,  Printing,  436. 
"  Jetties,"  122. 
John,  The  name,  18a.  301. 
John,  Sagamore,  36 1+,  558. 
Johnson,  lulward,  sit. 
Jolinsun,  <«f»>rge,  la. 
Jolinson,  Samuel  (l>r.),  4/0. 

Johnson,  (Capt.),  311. 

Johnson,  (Rev.),  31. 

Johnson's  "  Wonderworking  Provideiux," 
ao^. 

Jones,  John,  J54,  621. 

Jones,  Margaret  (Mrs.        ),  191. 

J  ones,  Mary,  bung,  49a. 

Jones,  Robert,  SS4- 

Jones,  (Boston),  s^t. 

Jones,  Thomas  (Capt.),  46,       S2i  60,  61, 

68,  2*1  ZZj  Llli  Liii  2^  i  «tortion,  ao8; 

fraud  on  the  Pilgrims,  ^  60 -6a. 
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Jonea*  Rim,  961  gZi  l®?!  '09i  »9<>»  . 

.l6a,  4QS.  61 1 ;  Fond,  ^li. 
Jonson,  llcn,  58S. 
JoKelyn's,  "  Karities,"  lo^, 
Judge,  The,  ifii^ 
Judson,  Abigail,  aji. 
Judson,  Adoniram,  607. 
Judson,  Adoninm,  Jr.  (Mb.),  ajt,  607. 
Juniper,  62^ 

Jury  matters ;  Juries,  34a ;  fees,  400 ; 
Grand-,  38a  ;  trial  by,  aji^  J22!  4^ 
trials, 


TTARLSEFNE,  Thorfin.   5**  Thorfia. 

"■^    Kcan,  Robert,  a&L 

"  Keen  Winsnow  t "  aij. 

Keith,  James,  457,  jj4. 

Keith,  Susanna  Edson-  (Mrs.  James-),  $34. 

Kcmpton,  Ephraim,  468. 

Kempton,  Juliana  Carpenter-  Morton-  (Mn. 

Manassch),  46?. 
Keniptun,  klannasseh,  14.1,  19s,  «q8.  401, 

46a.  468. 

Kcmpton,  Patience  Fauoce-  (Mrs.  Eph- 
raim-), 468. 

Kcntplon,  r.-iticDce  Faunce  (sd)-  (Mrs. 
 ).  468. 

Kendal!,  Rev.  James,  606. 

Kennebec  River,  117,  i  ji.  14S,  ayg,  30a, 
Sai  ;  Uind-granl,  3??;  tcrrilr.«y,  y^.},  ^y, 
477,  478  i  trade  and  trading-post,  a88, 

V,  3«7.  390.  463- 
Kent,  Eng.,  person),       433^  440. 
Knsey,  ^a^. 

Ketch,"  The  Plymouth,  ay 
Kettles,  s»9- 

Keyser,  ,  53* 

Ktektan,  1^0. 

Kilmarnock,  Lord,  830. 

•*  King   Philip's  War."     Stt  "  PhiUp's 

War," 

"  King  Philip's  War,"  Hbtory  of  (Church's), 
xii. 

Kins*.  Divine  rinht  of,  4j  2i8. 
"  King,"  an  Indian,  ija,  yj. 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  ^^5. 
"  King's  Council,"  The, 
"  King's  Missive,"  The,  4»» 
Kingsley,  Rldad,  sa3. 

Kinesliin,  Mas^.,rjA,  g^j  3^' a,  4V>,  <a8,  fog. 

Kirkc,  (Colonel),  ^70. 

Kittery,  Me.,  6fll. 

Klok-streg,"  The,  34. 
"  Klok  Street,"  aSj. 
Knapp,  Goodwife,  hung,  49a. 


Knight,  Eliza,  aSs- 
Knight,  John,  aSg. 

"  Knight  of  the  Sq>nldire,"  The,  350. 

Knitting,  S87. 

Knives,  jaa. 

Knowles,  C.  P.,  31;. 

Knowles,  Miles,  889. 

Knott,  Martha,  jjS. 

Knox,  J.,  2- 

k'oival,  1  >S. 

"  Krossaoess,"  139. 


T  AOOR  in  common,  193, 140 ;  Individual, 
^   UP,  »^8. 
Labrador,  138. 
Ladders  (fire),  583. 

«•  Laid  neck  and  beeis,"  160-161.  484.  683. 
Lakeville,  475. 
Lamberton,  Gov.,  ^39. 
"  Lanibcrton's  Ship,"  S39» 
Lambs,  a96. 

•  Lamperccl  River,"  N.  .■|6i-H. 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  135,  4a6,  5^ 

Ijtnd,  Common,  agft ;  amount  planted,  i^u 

I-md,  divisions  (1683  and  i6a8),  258,  196. 

Landfall,  Cabot's,  14a. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plynrauth,  datt 

of,  etc,  Qa^  loa ;  error  as  to  date,  xx, 

61 2.  r.13. 
Landing  on  Cape  Cod,  The,  67. 
LantinAmitMt,  Sagas,  The,  140. 
Land  sighted,  59. 
Land's  End,  ^5. 

Langemore,  John,  18^  185,  186.  agg. 
Latham,  Robert,  187. 
Latham,  Susanna  (Mrs.  Robt.),  187. 
Latham,  William,  184,  18;,  187,  29;,  a98. 
Ladn  |X)«m,  Kev.  Wm.  Morrell's,  aig. 
Latitude  of  C^pe  Cod  and  Saquish,  95. 
Laud,  William  (Archbp.),  ^  aai.  jfa,  38;, 

366,  laij  lilt  410. 
Law-reforms  in  general,  a;?. 
Laws,  Old  Colony,  xii,  xvi,  1-4,  160. 

V^i  399-   St*  Court-matten. 
Lawyers,  S7'- 
Laying  on  of  hands,  34. 
Layton,  Thomas,  ^^4' 
"  Leach  House,"  The,  114. 
Leather,  jR;;  -lirceches,  4^7. 
Lc  Uxnm,  Frands  (or  Fran^)  (Dr.),  380. 
Le  Daron,  Joseph,  380. 
Le  Baron,  Lazarus,  n*„  380. 
Le  Baron,  Lazarus,  Jr.,  380. 
Le  Baron,  Lydla(Mrs.  Lazarus-),  a^ 
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Le  Baron,  Uary  Wilda^  (Mn.  Fiaod*-), 

380. 

Lcchdale,  Eng.,  477. 

Lcchfurd,  ,  jay. 

I^ht,  Cecil,  191. 
Leddnt,  Willuno,  484,  485. 
Lee,  Bridget,  37.  ^li  ai^j  46l. 
Lcc.  "  Jooi."  i7. 

Lee,  (Mrs.  "Jooi-"),  34;. 

Leeks,  Wild,  93. 

LegiU^lora  oi  klasaachiuetU  Bay,  ay4- 

Legislature,  Mom.,  S73. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  8,  tasu 
LeicestcrUiire  families,  379. 
Leif ,  138,  165. 

Leigh,  Lord  ,  497. 

Leiuon-juicc,  33^. 

I.enox,  Duke  ol,  107. 

Leonard,  liliphalct,  518. 

Leonard,  H.  C,  508. 

Leonard,  Henry,  ^a8. 

Leonard,  James,  401,  ^aS,  60 j. 

Leonard,  J  unathan,  jaS. 

Lettcr4x>ok,  Bradford's,  sSS^  aSg. 

Letters,  lntcrcei>ting,  26^,  ^04, 

Letters  to  riyniouth,  Koyal,  1664,  498-500. 

Levercdge,  William  (Hastor),  43a,  jjj^  fisil* 

Lererett,  (Gov.),  a?. 

Leverelt,  (President),  117. 

Levett,  Christopher,  238. 
Lewis,  Joseph,  5S4- 

Leydeo,  Holland,  ^  3»-40.  43,  83,  »40t 
persons,  156,  378,  506;  churches,  243, 
384 ;  departure  from,  emigrants,  £6^ 
3^9.  Hi  J  imniigranu,  3^  plague  at, 
aSa,  ;  proportion  of  Mayflower  I'iU 
grims, 

Leyden  Street,  Plymouth,  gd,  ^  105, 106, 

UZi  ^77- 
Ley  land.  Hundred  of,  j^a. 

Liberality  of  Plymouth,  a89. 

Libraries,  4^2. 

License  laws,  380,  434,  sil,  jia. 
Life,  Duration  of,  378. 

LiKhter,"  The,  356. 
Light  houses,  Eddystone,       Gurnet,  97. 
LiKhtning.        ^  jSo. 
Lincoln,  ,  557. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of  (Theophilus  CUntoo),  43. 

Lincolnshire,  18, 

Ling,  John, 

"  Lining-out,"  359. 

Linseed-oil,  583. 

-Lioo,"  The  ship,  61^  311,  ajJi  332!  ilSi 

3S0,  tsB.  361J  3VI,  471. 
"  Liuos,"  107.  111. 


-  Lloa's  Whelp,"  Tlie  ship,  lag, 
Liquors,  584,  586. 
Li<|uor-scning,  3281  4??!  4?i  iHi 
Lister,  Edward,  160,  183,  18^  i86j,  187, 300^ 
3?if  433- 

«  Little  Bay,"  115.  [609. 
Little  Com|>ton,  R.  L,  ij6,  564^  ;66,  ^7». 
Little,  Ann- Warren  (Mrs.  Thos.-),  246. 

Uttle,   (I'aslor),  3^,  596. 

Little,  (Rev.  Dr.,  Chicago),  24. 

Little,  Thomas,  246. 

Little,  Thomas  (Dr.),  3S0. 

"  Little  James,"  The,       a^a,  2S1  436. 

Ijttleton,  Mass.,  135. 

"  Liutcr,"  183.   Sm  Lister. 

Livenaon,  Charles  W.,  315. 

Liverpool,  £ng  ,  Printing  in,  436. 

Liverwort,  99. 

IJvre,  The,  73. 

Loom,  99. 

Lobsters,  tjQ,  176.  105. 

Luckuruni,  5«/>. 

Locusts,  Seventeen-year,  377. 

Locust-wood,  ^86. 
Log-cabins,  583. 
Luliun,  William,  554. 

Lombard,  (Senior),  441. 

London,  17^  109,  S87.  588 ;  persons,  r56, 
Jq^',  S95 ;  Bridge,  229,  330;  plagues,  aii^ 
Loiiij  IsUnd,  iji,  53a;  Indians,  13a;  Sound, 

Longfellow,  on  Aldca's  marriage,  257. 

Longevity,  468. 

Longitude,  Cape  Cod,  95. 

Long,  John  D.  (Hon.),  btj. 

Long,  Kt^)ert,  244,  300. 

Lung  Lane,  lk>ston,  605. 

Long  Lane,  Meeting-house,  60;. 

"  Long  Poiul,"  I'ruvittccluwn,  6^  tj. 

Lonsdale,  K.  1^  sn. 

Looking-glasses,  43^ 

"  Lord  (Mi.rton)  of  Misrule,"  317. 

"  Lord  u(  the  Isle"  (Clark's),  2L* 

Lord  Treasurer,  The,  339. 

Lord's  Supper,  498. 

Lothrop,  Bamabas,  441. 

Lothrop,  Isaac,  441. 

Lothrop,  Isaac  (ad),  441. 

Lothrop,  John  (Pastor),  180,  401,  jjg,  440, 

441.  501,  50a,  533,  ss»- 

Lothrop,  ( Mrs.  John-),  440. 

Lothrop,  Mark,  439. 

Lothrop,  Mary,  401. 

I^thrup,  Nathaniel  (Dr.),  441, 

Lotlirop,  Susanna  Clark-  (Mrs.  Banahas-), 

nil 
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Lotlirop,  TTiotna*,  441. 

Ix>throp  Metnoin,  4^9. 

Lotteries,  604. 

Loodon  and  Wise,  ;84« 

Lovat,  Lord,  130. 

Lo>et,  Sir  Cliristopher,  ng. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  x,  118, 13%,  134. 

"Lower  Factory,"  Hie  (Hiddleboroogh), 

Lucas,  Thomas,  60% 

Ladham,  ,  360. 

Ludham's  Ford,  3^0. 

Ludlow,  Kogrr,  78. 

Lugduntim,  ^ 

Lullabies,  Indian,  tfA. 

Lumber,  179,  194.  231. 

Lant,  George.   Title  leaves. 

Luther,  Martin,  431 ;  theology  of,  47. 

Lutherans,  13. 

Luthers,  Samuel,  401. 

Lyford,  Ann-  ( Mrs.  John-),  a6i,  ayo,«y4, 300. 

Lyford,  John  (Rev.),  7f>\-7y4,  300 ;  bat>- 
ished,  262;  death,  aj^;  hearing  of  (Eng.), 
«yi,  272.  humiliation,  2f>s,  269 ;  im- 
morality, »7o.  271  ;  servility  and  decep- 
tion, 2(i7,  7(l}. 

Lyford,  Mordccai,  ay4. 

Lyford,  Rnth,  274* 

Lying,  603. 

Lying,  "  neck  and  heels,"  i6o-i6i.4<4t6o3. 
Lynn,  Eng.,  156. 

Lynn,  Mass.,        373^  522J  persons,  3^'3, 


TUT  ACAULAY,  LORD  T.n^lfl.  Title- 
page. 

Machias,  Maine,  346,  347. 
•'  Magazine  of  American  History,"  14$. 
Magistracy,  Elective  (local),  251. 
"  Magistrates,"  Board  of,  1^ 
Magistrates'  jurisdiction,  a^i. 
"  Magnalta  "  ( Mather's),  xiit,  ^  ^ 
Mahon,  Lord  (Stanhope),  tiL. 
Mails,  public,  etc,  17. 
Maine,  142,  ^73;  persons,  2i«  i  coast  of, 
»43.  MS.  lilziii!  In«l«n»,  LHi  LMi  SS3i 

Maimgan,  117. 

Main  Street,  Plymouth,  36,  10^  114. 
Maize  (Indian  Com),      74. 7^'.  77.  it6, 164, 

y^,  398. 428.  S84 ;  time  for  phmting,  H7; 

seed-corn,  309. 
f  lalabar,  Cape,  62,  306,  307 ;  shoals,  ija. 
Man,  Value  of  a,  342. 
Manchester,  Eng.,  Printing  in,  426. 


Manchester4)y-thc  Sea,  31?,  330. 
Manchester,  A  Dutch,  ji. 
Mandcsly,  Eng.,  4;a. 

ManhatUn,  44,  60,  injj.  290,  joj^  3^  yjt^ 

374.  39*.       42J.  49".  543' 
Mann,  — —  (Mrs.  James-),  ^16. 
Manomet,  liuzzard's  Uay,  1 18, 170, 174,  lyj, 

20s I         ^90,  48.4  ;  Mount  (Plymouth), 

81^        9?ii  "OW  Plymouth,"  361+; 

trading-house,         joa^  305,  jo6j  ^ 

3881      ;  Indians,  ij6j  aaj. 
Manomet  River,  290. 
Manomets,  The,  136,  2?^. 
MaHOHi(usf€t,  30;.  Stt  Scussct. 
Mansfield,  Lord  Chid-Jnsticc,  491. 
Manslaughter,  6qJj 
Manton,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  13. 
Manufactures,  Holland,  j2;  Old  Colony, 

4lMl«.  S12i        S27-S20,  585-587. 
Ma{«,  2^  08,  106,  1^7,  I ^n,  361+. 
Marblehead  (Marbled I arborX  Mass.,  i|Zi 

347.  36»+i  ala  4S2i  5*6. 
Mares,  388^  3^  50*.  5m  "  Honca." 
Margaret,  Queen,  iu 
Margcson,  Edmund,  183,  186,  300. 
"  Mark,"  A,  32^336. 
Mark,  Signature  by  a,  46a 
Marriages,  celebrations,  596;  dvil,  the  mle^ 

181,385,386^596;  "delayed."  599,600; 

earliest,  32^  38^  i8i,  187,  i88,  192,  244- 

»46.  »4J-»4'h  U2i  '7>;  regblratloo  of, 

251. 

Marshall,  Judge,  193. 

Marshftckl,  363,  4o<>,  486,  59a,  609;  persons, 

io,  tjji     2^  ^1L  ivh  liii 

468.  4H  5"^  SJJxLil:il°i 

607,608;  military  quotas  ( 1643  and  1676), 

ilh  557. 
Marson,  Are,  140. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  153^  17^  ay^  538^  533, 

S73.  S9j!  J96. 
Martin,  Christopher,  i5]  JTj  ja^  toy,  108, 

183,  185,  188,  299. 
Martin,  (Mrs.  Christopher-),  183,  1S61 

222: 

Mary,  The  nan>e,  301. 
"  Mary  and  John,"  The  ship,  1418. 
«  Mary  Chilton's  Footprints,"  jj. 
Maryland,  6^  481,  494. 
Mary  Stiiart,  Queen,  i^,  la. 
Mashpee,  Mass.,  136.  533,  609. 
Mason  and  Gorges,  237,  35a. 
Masons,  609. 

Massachusetts  (The  "Bay  Colony '*),  xxii, 

79,  «)9. 1 03, 291, 320, 499. 563,  564.  565.573, 
^  608,  614  ;  persons,  2;,  245,  273,  274, 
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564;  "  Bay,"  the  title,  33^ ;  bound aries, 
409,  Sfig;  charter,  jjgs  co>n*ge».  lii; 
Company,       jjgi  J  Episcopal, 

^i8;  Confederacy,  135 ;  lli$tury  of  (Barry, 
—  Hutchinson),  xii,  xvil,  xviii,  1^;  laws, 
etc.,  a,  ;  Indians,  ta^n;,  175.  176. 
aiL  322i  SlSi  S6j  L  meanness,  ^02^^  56^^ 
565 ;  niilitary  matters,  »(/9,  414  ;  Province 
and  Sute,  ^  61^ 
Malta,  135. 

Massasoit,  n^,  iM,  i»5,  1*0,  L22i I33i 
USi  136^  lii  165,  \Ml.  i(>7,  I  So.  ^;7.  v^A 
473,  474,  jaj ;  character  of,  iiA ;  descend- 
ants, S  3; ;  sickncu,  ai6.  aip-aai ;  traaty 
with,  1 16,  la^  m ;  visit  to,  i6i-i6» 

Massatumpain,  545. 

"  Master,"  Tlie  title,  6^  i8i  2^  359>437- 
Mastcrson,  Kicliard,  3a9,  378,  379. 
MastersuQ,  Mary  Goodall-  (Mrs.  Richard-), 

379- 
Mastiffs,  LLL. 
"  Mastive  dogges,"  uii 
"  Match  ••  (gun),  ^i^  82,  SS. 
Matchlocks,  %2±  446. 
Mather,  Cuttun,  xiii,  xiv,       388,  ^43 ;  on 

Uradford,  437. 
Mather,  Increase,  9,  3881  4^4.  S3«i  S37t  57». 

S73  i  on  comets,  S79- 

Mather,  Cotton-  (Mrs.  Inaease-),  388. 

Mather,  Nathaniel,  ^ 

Mather,  Richard,  3S8.  j8^ 

Mather,  Kokind,  615. 

Matrimonial  impediments,  etc.,  S97-S99- 

Mats,  Indian,  80. 

Mattachiest,  ,  aio,  aiy 

Mattacoroen,  Sagamore,  36i-f'» 

MatUkees,  The,  r]6, 135. 

Mattapan,  \\t,.  Stt  Dorchester. 

Mattapuyst,  Mass.,  2i£r 

Mattashinnay,  ^37. 

"  Matthew,"  The  ship,  14a. 

Mattliews,  Marnuduke,  333. 

Matthews,  Tobias  (Archbi»hop),  a» 

Mattoonas,  SS^. 

Mattresses,  ^82- 

Maude,  Daniel,  496. 

Maurice,  Prince,  Death  of,  zEo. 

Maverkk,  Moses,  182^  4<)7. 

Maverick,  Remember  (Mrs.  Moses-),  187. 

497- 

Maverick,  Samuel  (Com.),  218,  4221 

May,  Dorothy,      95^  »49. 

May,  (Elder).  464. 

"  Mayflower,"  The  ship,  Mi  4§«  SL  ISi  S2t 
IS7.  331, 47' ;     Cape  Cod,  61=^;  Com- 


pact, JJ2 ;  passcngcn  in,  xiv,  iSa-i8|, 
476  ;  »»  Plymouth,  ^  ^  s^i  ihipi 
named,  156  ;  her  voyage,  57-63, 

Mayhew,  Experience,  539. 

Mayhew,  Hinckley- (ist  Mrs.  Experi- 
ence-), S39- 

Mayhew,  (Bourne?)- (ad  Mrs.  Experi- 
ence), S39- 

Mayhew,  John,  539. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,        £j8,  jjg,  546. 

Maylicw,  Thi.nus,  Jr.,  538,  ^39. 

Mayhew,  ^^adiariah,  S39. 

Maynard,  John,  jSa. 

Mayo,  Ellia,  sn- 

Mayo,  John, 

Mayo,  Samuel,       ^  J33. 
Mayi>ole,  Morton's,  317.  319,  330. 
May  trainings,  511. 
Afatiitm,  16^.  ^#  "  Maise." 
Meal,  iij. 

"  Means,"  Faith  in  the  use  of,  uoj  330. 
Measures,  sealed,  438. 
Mccock,  Peter,  dsa^ 
Mcdficid,  Mass.,  533,  SS3,  589. 
Mcdford,  Mass.,  126^  Ji2i  3^1 -f,  32i  iiL 
S86. 

Medical-treatment,  Indian,  aiS. 

Medicines,  ^  369. 
"  Mcerstcads,"  ifl6» 

Meeting-houses,  331,  ^83,  605 ;  first  Plf" 
mouth,  376,  377.   Ste  church. 

Menataquid  River,  361 -h. 

Mendall  (?),  Robert,  ^ 

Mcndham,  Mr.   ,  396. 

Mendoo,  558. 

Mendum,  Goodwife,  603. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  The,  4^9. 

Merchants,  Sc|nratists,  in  Holland,  yt. 

"  Merit  in  good  works,"  524. 

Merrimack  River,  ij^  1^  i^ii  36i-H. 

Mcrritt,  Henry,  440. 

Mcrry-nKctiug  Bay,  j^i^  477. 

Merry  Mount,  317-331. 

MeUcom,  424i   ^*  "  PhU'P." 

MetcIIus  Cder,  139. 

Mexico,       ;  printing  in,  436. 

Miantononao,  133,  473. 

Midillcberg,  Holland,  14. 

Middlcborough,  79,  log,  iMj  136,  163, 
164,  528,  5^  602  ;  persons,  i88j 
3S'.  379i  SO*,  il^.  sMi  expedition  to, 
172-175.    St*  "  Namasket." 

Middle  Street,  Plymouth,  158. 

Miles,  ^    S«  "  Myles." 

Milfurd,  Conn.,  saa. 

"  Milford  Haven,"  i^i. 
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Military  organizations,  iij,  log,  414,  jij. 
Military  quota  <4  (owns,  414,  41^ 
Milk,  104.  ^7(>,  W.  5»V 
Mill  at  Newport,  ySSl 
Miller,  John, 

Mills  and  roillcn,  43^,  £52i  1^  iSIi  iH* 

.!i*2zi£2iiSi  S?5i  slsfii  h*ndmill$,  £17. 
Mlllsop,  Thomas,  289. 
Mil  tun,  John,  2j  14a* 
"  Minion,"  A, 
"  Miniiter,"  The  title,  441. 
Minister  •tax,  The,  sj'^i  S7o.  f^07« 
Ministers,  Early,  W- 
M inter,  Desire,  184,  18s,  187,  300. 
MiM)uamcece,  407. 
A/hsi,  f\2. 

Mitchell,  Experience,  Jot,  J98, 36a. 

Mitchell,  Jane-Cook  (Mrs.  Experience-), 

Mitchell,  Rkhard,  604. 

Mitchell,  (Mrs.  Richard  ),  604. 

Mitchell,  (Pastor,  Camb.),  427^ 

Mittens, 
Mixano,  406. 

Mohawks,  The,  LH,  L15i  11^  S13i 
Mohr|;an,  117.    Sft  "  Munhrgan." 
Mohcgan  (Moliicnn?),  i.|a. 
Mohrgans  (Mohicans?),  {({jj 
Afako,  131. 
Molusd,  aoy 

Monamoy,  na,  nt.  aoq,  609;  Indians, 
13/);  Island,  iji,  1S3 ;  ahoals,  aog.  Ste 
CItatliam. 

Money,  305. 1*4;  paper,  41^^ 

Mnnheg.in,  nii  'S'-  »^4.  219,  s8y. 

Monmouth's  Rebellion,  s^i^i  S70. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  S94- 

Montaup,  16;. 

Monument,  M.-»s.  (Vill.),  n8.  306. 
Monument,  Standish  (Duxbury),  446. 
Monumet  River,  3t>o. 

Monuments  at  I'lymouth,  etc.,  44f>,  6n-6is. 
Mooanuro,  424.    .Sr#  "  Alexander." 
Morality  o(  the  Pilgrims,  300,  310. 
Mure,  Christian  (Mrs.  Rich.-),  187. 
More,  Ellen,  8j,  184,  18$,  .^oo. 
More,  Jasper,  83,  184^  181^,  300. 

More,  (Jasper's  brother),  184. 18^.  300. 

More,  Richard,  8j,  184,  i8£,  i82i  ag^j  298. 

More,  Stephen,  440. 

Morgan,  Bennett,  igi.  y)0, 

Morgan,  Sarah,  601. 

Morlcy.  Robert,  336. 

Morrell,  William  (Rer.),  16S, 

Mnrtars,  ^*2i 

Morton,  Ephtaira,  a 78.  aos.  »«)8,  47»- 


Morton,  G«orge,  x»,  x»l,  3«,  JZ.  3?. 

37^,  300.  Set "  Mourt." 
Morton,  John,  ag:;,  trfU,  49s. 
Morton,  Julianna  Carpenter  (Mrs.  Georg»-)^ 

24^148,  22?,  ?52i  »2?i  461. 
Morton,  Marcus  ((»oy.),  24^,  278. 
Morton,  Marcus,  Jr.  (Judge),  278. 
Morton,  Nathanid  (Secy.),  xii,  xir,  xvi,  xvfl, 

i»,  ^  LZli  l^Ti  »oSi  U2i  ^  ?2ii  ?2?i 

3»3t  3J'.  42i  lia.  1^  42°!  IZlf  42it 

S7't  S86j  autograph,  470;  death,  471  ; 

on  comets,  578,  579;  on  earthquakes, 

S77  ;  on  Captain  Jones,  60. 
Morton,  Patience,  24^  agj,  238,  4631  468. 
Morton,  Peres,  »78. 
Morton,  Sarah,  29;,  298. 
Morton,  Thomas  ("Merry  Mount"),  jS^ 

iio,  i2ii  ijiii  }22>  V^-^"'  3ii 
Morton,  Thomas,  Jr.,  243,  24s.  293,  298. 
••  Morton's  Hole,"  36a. 
"  Morton's  Memorul,"  xii.  xiv,  r*!,  xtH, 

470,  471.    S**"  Morton,  Nathaniel." 
Mortuary,  List  up  to  1627,  299,  300. 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Ilbtory,  ^ 
\fosk,  130. 

Mosquitoes,  168,  160,  261, 361. 
Moss,  Forest,  iii. 
Mott,  Thomas,  ag» 
Moullon,  (>o. 

Mnimd-buiklcrs,  The,  140.  143. 

"  Mount  l>agon,'*  320. 

Mount  ttopc,  i65j  560,  j6at  <(i4t  •Neck, 

mr  iili  $54- 
Mmmt  Wollaston,  Mass.,  316, 11  y. 

Monming  robes,  413. 

"  Mourt,"  G,,  XV,  x»ii.   S**  "  Mourtoo" 

and  "  Morton." 
Mourtoo,  G.,  xi.   Set    Mourt "  and  "  Mor< 

ton." 

"  Monrt's  Relation,"  xU,  xr,  xri,  Sj,  98, 10^ 

108,  127, 194. 
Mowing-fields,  7qf}. 
"  Mr.."  The  title,  183. 
Afuhfkanntuk,  iiy. 
Miill>CTrics,  21^  140. 

Mullins  (Molines),  Joseph,  184^  i86,  aq» 
Mullins,  Priadlla,  184,  |86,  i82t  >iZt 

222, 

Mullins,  William,  116,  183^  185^  186,  232^ 

Munroe,  ,  ^^8. 

•' Murderers"  (cannon),  318. 
Murders,  406. 

Muscle^Iam,  The,  631 92i  223. 
Muscles, "  Horse,"  205^ 
Music,  Church.  259, 6aS;  printing,  3S» 
Musketaquid  River,  36i-i-. 
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Mittketa,  70.  t?,  5»j 

Muttock  Hill,  124. 

Mutton,  585. 

Alya  artnaria,  aoj. 

Mylet,  Aone  -  (Mn.  John-), 

Myl«,  Jolui  (Pastoc),  ^  saj-Sij.  SS4- 

Mylcs,  John,  Jr.,  ja^. 

My  let,  Samuel, 

ftiylo'  Bridge, 

"  Mynard,"  £82.    S**  "  Mayiuid.'* 

Mystic,  Conn.,  n». 
Mystic  1*00(1,  xjh^  361+. 


"  VTACIIEN  (?),••  Brtwnde's  ihip,  i^i^ 

Nalunt,  361 +. 
Naiagamut,  lyu 
Nails,  424. 
JVa«,  "  Took,"  140. 

Nanusket,  23, 1^  i6i  3^1 ;  expedition  to, 
172-175 ;  Indians,  164.  336 ;  Path, 
irx) ;  Kivcr,  351.  St*  "  MiJdlcborough." 

*'  Nambckc,"  324.    S*4  Naumkeag. 

"NamcicM  Nobleman,  A"  (The  novel), 
380, 

Names,  ship  "  Anne,"  143,  »44  ;  Christian, 
!&&  30Oi3o'  ;  »>>'P  "  Fortune,"  150,  ; 
doable  or  middle,  182,  301  ;  ship  "  Little 
James,"  243,  244 ;  ship  "Mayflower," 
i8a-iS4 ;  Pilpin,  tSa,  18^  18^  ii^Oi  191. 

Namskckct,  31a  ;  Creek,  311. 
Nancpa&hmct,  176. 

Nantasket,  261^  271,  27^  ijli  llli  2i2i 

36t-f-,  j82j  534.    Stt  Hull. 
Nantucket,  538^539^5211578,  S9ii 
Napkins,  589. 

Narragansct  Bajr,  loS,  lao^  lu^  i^^i  liij 
li^j  Li*i  i^ii  »0P>  VH,  306.  m  361 +. 
608. 

Narracanset  Indians,  127,  ija^  i^j,  ij6, 
i7'i  «<i»i  ILL  22I1  35^  liZ.  3684  J2i 
406^  lii  ii^i  IZi  S^o.  S4».  S47.  553. 
iiti  i«  ^iyo,  Llii        '67s.  '73. 

Narragansct,  spellings,  6to. 
"  Narra^^ansct,"  The  ship,  4y«, 
Nash,  Thomas,  46. 

Nash,  (Lieut.),  489. 

Nashotxks,  The,  1^ 

Nashuas,  The,  1^ 

"  Nassau,"  The  barque,  30^ 

Nassau  Kiver,  306. 

"  Nataaco,"  371.   Su  Nantasket 

Natawahunt,  174- 

Natawannute,  37a. 


Natick,  S36. 

National  Monument  to  the  Forefathers,  614, 
615. 

Natural  children,"  term  exphined,  3^ 
344- 

Naumkeag,  174, 318,  jao.  3a4.  325 ;  Indians, 
133-   Se*  "Salon." 

"  Naumkeake,"  31^  i6i-f-.  -Sm  "  Naum- 
keag." 

Naunton,  Robert  (Sir),  40. 

Nauset,  61^  61^  1^  i^Si  !2Si  41L 
4H ;  expedition  tu,  160-171 ;  Indians,  Sq» 
119, 123, 136,  225.   Sm  "  Fastham." 

Neal,  -  {Itt.),  9,  595. 

Neddick,  Ca|>e, 

NeetUe,  Pack-,  28. 

"  N**m  Sftuus,"  174. 

"  A'irM  u*masM  tagimutt  '*  axS. 

Negro,  Fir>t,  at  Plyntouth,  24;. 

Neill,  E,  D.  (Rev.),  xii,  20^  61^808^ ay, 
226. 

Nelson,  John,  571. 
Nelson,  John  (P.  M.),  22. 
Nelson.  Martha  (Mrs.  William-}, 
Nclstjo,  William,  192. 
Nelson,  William  (P.  M.),  22, 
Nelson,  William  (cow-keeper),  296. 
Nepeof,  172. 

Nepooset,  ijjj;  Indiaas,        '51,  togj  aijj 

HO,  liZi  J7i  i£i ;  pfct  o« 
Wcyniouih,  aaj. 
Ne|Kinsct  Ri»cr,  3^  36i4-» 
Ntskoba,  135. 

"  Ndomf''  or  "N4t»/»  174. 

Neuxii,  169. 

Newbald,  Fria.,  289. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  5^  609. 

Newbury,  Eng.,  32,  liii 

Newbury,  KUss.,  479. 

Newbury|>ort, 

"  New  Canaan."  The,  Ufl. 

Newcomen,  |olm,  34  a. 

New  KngUnd,  32^;  Eni;lish  ancestry  of, 
574 ;  eaily  explorers  of,  136-154 ;  sup> 
posed  to  be  an  island,  io8j  19^  i 
Library,  The,  xir;  maps  of,  1^  and 
opposite  ^62 ;  Morrell's  poem  on,  239; 
progressivcness,  251;  royal  territory,  fiix. 

New  England,  Aniuls  of  ( Prince's),  xii,  xvil. 

New  England  "Company,"  45J  Imfiaa 

policy  of,  193. 
New  England,  History  of  (Palfrey's),  xii, 

xiii,  xvii,  0.  10,  l_L 
New  Eni;land,   History  of  (Hnbfaud's)^ 

xii,  xiii,  xvii,  (jq. 
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New  Enstand  "  P»aIm4»olc,"  Th*,  353. 
"  New  Kn{;bnd  I'salm  Singer,"  The,  ^^g. 
"  New  England'*  Jonah  cut  up  in  London," 

"New  England'*  Memorial"  (Morton's), 
xii. 

*'  New  England'*  Salamander  discovered  by 
an  Irreligious  and  Scornful  Pamphlet," 
443- 

"New  English  Canaan,"  The,  lao,  £05^ 
»6i.  yi. 

Newfoundland,  86, 112. 

Newfoundland  Company,  The,  121^ 

Kcvf  Hampshire,  481,  48a.  s6.^ ;  Indians, 
LJi  S^li  witchcraft.  49V 

New  llavcn.  Conn.,  ^  ^  5ja,  S39; 
persons,  ^iJi  illi  S'8;  settlers,  11. 

New  Jcrvry,  jiS,  ^t)^. 

Newland,  William,  487. 

New  London,  Cnnn.,  tit,  6if. 

Newnun,  Noah,  <n-si7,  m. 

Newnun,  Samnel,  ^14,  sij,  ^19,  fioS. 

New  Nethcrlnncls,  149,  ^04. 

New  Netherlands  Company,  The,  toy 

New  Plymouth,  91,  i^o,  151 ;  end  of,  573. 
See  "  Plymouth." 

New  Plymouth,  Historical  Memoir  of  (Bay- 
lies'), xii,  xvUi. 

Newport,  R.  L,  133,  416;  persons,  170, 

3??,  42ii  il^  ili  S?ai  N«t  38><- 

•*  New  Providence,"  47a. 
"New  Style"  and  "Old  Style,"  xix-xxi, 

dlX. 

Ncwlon,  F.lcanor  (Mrs.  Jolm  Adams),  844, 

146,  294.  J97,  378. 
Newton,  Maw.,  Indians,  13;. 
Newtown,  Conn.,  ■^94.   See  "  Hartford." 
Newtown,  Mass.,  3^6,  361-f.  391.  4^4.  Se* 

"Cambridge." 
New  Year's  Day,  loij  isix 
New  York,  44,  J04,  5*1^  JM,  S2«,  S71.  W  ; 

escutcheon,  lyS ;  Harbor,  149;  peraecw- 

tion  of  Rom&n  Catholics,  48a.  Stt "  Mao- 
I  hattan." 

'  Niantics,  The.  J54,  yg: 
Nicholas,  Austin.  191,  too. 

Nichols,  Comntissioner  ,  497. 

Nickerson,  William,  498,  ^46. 

Nickerson,  (Capt),  jja. 

ATiVm  NederUmd,  304.  3r«  "  New  Nether. 
hndH." 

Nien  PliemtteM,  ^t^i  Set "  New  Plymouth." 
Ni^er,  The  frigate,  jT^ 
Ninigrct,  416. 

Nipmucks,  The,  13'.  ».3».  13^.  175.  340. 
S»9.  Jil.  Sift,  5$«- 


••NoMc."The,2»i,,3/5,34r, 

Nobsquassets,  The,  136. 

Nocake,  tio,  lai.  iM. 

Noddle's  Island,  yy-rj,  497. 

"Nokak*  "  or  "  Av^f  A.f  A."  &»  "  Nocake." 

Nonantums,  The,  135,  ^44. 

Nonconformists,     2i  LLi  LL  S39i  a56« 

Nonconformity,     2»  *Si  *2i  S8ar 

N orris,  Mary,  37. 

Norse  explorers,  2a»  i3a-i4t.  165. 

Norse  numeration,  143. 

Northallerton,  England,  ly;. 

North  America,  early  explorers,  tjS-ts^; 

sagas  on,  ij2i  Ll^i         tettien  is,  14a. 
Northampton,  Eng., 
North  Carolina,  14a. 
"  North  Country,"  The,  12. 
"  North  Rasters,"  jt^^ 
"  Northern  Lights,"  The,  580,  581. 
North,  Lord,  i^j,  324. 
North  Kivcr,  Mass.,  360,  6oa. 
Northwest  I'assacr,  The,  14a. 
Norton,  Humphrey,  4S3,  ^83,  48;,  joa. 
Norton,  John  (Rev.),  399. 

Norton,  (Capt.),  37s. 

Norumbega,  City  of,  14a,  143. 
Norwidi,  England,  14^  26. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  464. 
Nose-bleeding,  Intlian,  209,  aac,  aai. 
NottinKltam,  i''ncl3"<l,  109. 
NotUnKhamsliire,  lIL 
Nova  Scotia,  157,  ^6a. 
Noye.  Philip,  de  h.  Set  De  La  Noye. 
Nursing,  1 16. 
Nuts,  Ground,  lay. 


OAK,  62,  92,1^ 
Oakum,  31a. 
Oath  of  fidelity,  The,  404. 
Oatmeal,  336. 
Obbatinewat,  174,  176. 
Obituary,  anagrams,  ^69. 
Obtakiest,  sog,  aajj  aag,  iV. 
Occupations  of  Separatists  in  Hollaad,  30, 
3*. 

Ocean  Passage,  and  cost  of  the  same,  jai, 

33'.  33».  mi 
Octroi,  307. 

Ociili  cancromm  (Med.),  369. 

oniey,  Mr.  ,  54;;. 

Oil,  440 !  sweet,  3^ 

Old  Colony  Club,  The,  9jj 

Oldham,  John,  244^  a^jj  842,  »i2.  »<^'-?^^ 
a68,  269,  271-274,  300,  319,  391 ;  con- 
fessions of,  a6r^  273;  Insubordination, 
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»64.  266;  and  liU  "Pjtftkuhn,"  2^ 
and  Ljrfurd'f  plot,  859-375 ;  muixfer  of, 

Oldham,  (Mrs.  JohnXxy,  22» 

Oldham,  J.  T.,  jjAi 
Oldluiu,  Margaret,  191. 
OlJiuni,  Tlumus,  374. 
»•  Old  Man,"  130. 
Oldiuixun,  juhn  (Hist.),  99. 

Old  North,"  Ikwtoa,  jj^ 
Old  peupU,  35a. 
**  Old  bhip,  The,"  311-315. 
"  Old  South,"  Boston,  xn,  »22i  ilii 

library  uf,  Uau. 
Old  S|>aio,  107,  316,  318.    See  Weymouth. 
Old  StyU  and  New  Style,  xiz-uu,  61a. 
Oliver,  Magdalen,  445. 
Ollcrton,  England,  ij^ 
Onions,  117 ;  wild,  99. 
Oquamcliud,  174. 
Orange,  I'rince  of,  Sj^ 
Oranges,  1 17. 
Orchard,  Kubert,  45». 
Orchards,  ^  ifjTPS' 
Orcutt,  Susanna,  534. 
Ordination,  34. 

539. 

Orleans,  Mass.,  31$. 
Ormskirk,  Eng.,  451. 
Orr,  Hugh, 

Ortliogra|)liy,  Colonial,  Old  EBglish,  611, 

Ottam*fuim,  473.        "  Mamsoit" 
Otis,  Amos,  6ij  313. 

Otis,  James,  323,  476 ;  un  Indian  tnatiocnt, 

S47,  S4»- 
Otter  furs,  jjZi  32*: 
Oundle,  Eng. 
Ouse,  The,  409. 
"  Out  of  kilter,"  phrase,  ^it. 
Oxen,  ji/,,  39S,  43S.  4^. 
Oxford  University,  7,  609 ;  New  England 

clergymen  from,  iiS,  jSS,  ^jQi  ili  5^ 

533- 

Oyster  Bay,  53a. 
Oysters,  165,  aa4» 


PACIFIC  Ocean.  154. 1*4. 
Paddy,  Alice  (Mrs.  Wm.-),  438. 
Paddy,  William  (Dea.).  y2ii  i3§j  ia5j  S^»- 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  y6. 
Paine,  Stephen,  51a. 
Painting,  Face- (Indian),  lai. 
Palfrey,  Edith  (Mrs.  I'dcr),  874. 


I^lfrey,  John  G.,  <i|  on  Indians,  5494 
on  I'hilip,  549,  550;  on  Puritans,  9-11; 
on  Willianks,  362 ;  History  id  New  Eng- 
land, xii,  xiU,  xvii,  lo^  11,  54a,  S4S- 
Palfiey,  Mary,  588. 
Palfrey,  Peter,  588. 
Palisades,  199. 

Palmer,  Frances  (Mrs.  Wm.-),  194, 

Palmer,  William,  191,  a<)4.  399. 
Palmer,  William,  Jr.,  i£i^  aj^  399. 
Palmistry,  ^ 

Pamet  (Cape  Cod),  171,  «n ;  Indiana,  1^ 

an.  ais. 
I'amct  Kiver,  75i  J7|  ZJ: 
Faquatau0g,  13a. 
•*  Paradise  Lost,"  r^a. 
"  Paragon,"  The  ship,  ajdj  843.  149, 471. 
Parasols,  587. 
Paris,  y<fc 

I'arkcr,  William,  and  wife,  607. 

Parker,  , 

Parliament,  41;. 

Parltantentary  disagreements,  517, 

Parsnips,  117.  4^41  4*>5- 

Parsonage,  Plymouth,  379. 

"  Particulars,"  a^  as9. 

Partridge,  Ralph,  168^  36a,  433,  531. 

Parlridjjo,  76. 

Part-kingint;,  359. 

I'a^kacus,  Siiuun,  150. 

Passacunaway,        ij^  361 -f-. 

Passage,  Length  of  Mayflower's,  66^  laa. 

Pastors,  ^  462^  S30-S39- 

/'atadosi,  2^    Set  "  Town  Brook." 

Patent,  The  Council  for  New  England's, 

"  Patent,"  The  "  Pclrce,"  197. 
Patercrus  (cannon),  308. 
Paths,  The  Indian,  109. 

Patrick,  (Capt),  ^ 

Patutktt,  118,  ijj.   Su*'  Pawtucket." 
Patucksun,  537. 

Patuxet,  119,  166,  15a,  153,  306,  307  ;  In- 
dians,      \22,  I  ^6. 

Pawtuckct,  R.  I^  1181  406,  55a. 

Pawtuckets,  The,  133-136.  Sm  "Pen- 
tucket." 

Paybody,  Annice,  4S1. 

Paybody.  ElizabeUlAlden-  (Mrs.  WUltam-X 
567. 

Paybody,  William,  377,  488,  567,  596. 
Payne,  Nathaniel,  sa4. 
Payne,  Thomas,  896. 
Peach,  Arthur,  406,  407,  fai. 
^"V>  JoSt  306.    S€4  "  Wampnm." 


rtvis  (Xf  uscle),  69. 
Vtm,  s8i. 

I'eas,  i6it  122,  ?lZil?»i  13^  H2i  S?i 

Pecksuot,  M7,  aaS.  131. 

"  Peine  Forte  et  Dure,"  The,  j. 

Pcirce,  John,  44^  197,        337.  47t.  »07- 

5«  "  Pierce." 
Peirce,  Joseph,  604. 
I'eircc,  Michael  (Capt.).  jojt  i5£i  SS7' 
Peirce,  Warren  (Dr.),  1^9. 
Pdrce,  William  (Capt.),  153,  iih  ?43! 

iih  223i  mi  3$8.  3^  221i  3241  l^ii 
47'.  ^^4.  s86 ;  his  "  Almanac,"  47a. 

Pdrcc,  William,  Jr^  47]. 

"  I'titcp,  Patent,"  Tl»c       [02^  T^7. 
Pcirse,"       471-47  V        "  Peirce." 

I'riliam,  Herbert,  540. 

Pclhani,  Penelo|ie,  540,  %99, 

"  Pelican,"  The,  ^ 

Pcmaqiiid, 

PetnhiTion,  Kev.  jnhn,  a6v 
I*ctiil4i>k('  Ct»llf|{r,  345. 
Pembroke,  l-jrl,  1321  ^87. 
Pembroke,  Mass.,  ijj. 
Pembroke  Swamp,  The,  360. 
Pcnacooks,  Tl»e,  ijj^        360,  t6i+. 
"  Pencil  llook  "  ( Uradford's),  x'i»,  ^66. 

Pcnn,  Admiral,  444,  610. 

Pcnn,  Christian,  a^  a^  ajjj  agSi  344, 

Pcnn,  William,  6ifl  «  Pcnn's  Treaty,  laj. 

PenninKtrm,  William,  aSS* 

l'cnii«yUani.-»  witchomft,  ^93. 

PcnobficHt  Kivcr,  The,  117^  14a,  149,  508 ; 

trading  honse,  jvj,  USl 
Penowawyanquis,  406, 407. 
Penry,  John,  aSs. 
Pentucket,  361 +. 
Pepys,  584. 

Pcqiiod  Indians,  ija^  rj^  ^iL. 

^  i  War.  81, 874, 368, 406. 439.  46a.  4y». 

(  Ptfuttog,  12a. 

I  "Pent,  Mr.,"  |^  Sic*  William 

Peirce. 
Percy.  The  name,  fiia, 
Perkins,  Arad,  1^ 
"  Perpetuanes,"  313. 
Perrin.  William,  aS^. 
Perry,  Edward,  ^99. 
Perry,  John,  603. 
•*  Perspective  Glasses,"  8l 
Peru,  Printing  in,  4a6. 
Pestilence,  Indian,  of  i6aa,  aifi^ 
Peters,  Rev.  Hugh,  yo^  586. 


PtterttkMrek,  The,  a<3. 
Petit  Jury,  34». 
"Pettidances,"  581. 
Pewter-ware,  4^1,  ^88. 
Phance,  468,  feiu  jM"F«aitee." 
I'hiUdtlphia,  yo^. 

Philip,  Sachem,  ("  King  "),  42I1  474-  yo, 

SJ^i  532i  543-545.  547.  $49 ;  hi*  »?8, 
468. 

Philip's  general  unreliability  and  insignifi- 

Philip's  War,  aii,  xriti,  aji^  aja^  ^oj^  415, 

4^  il2s  505.  iUi  i»5. 

Sa4.  S^S»  S^9i  54'-S^M ;  blunders  of  the 
whites,  5<;  ^ ;  no  provocation  from 
the  whites,  543-549;  losses  from,  561- 
56J. 

Phillips,  Grace           (M«.  John,  Jr.-),  JJ^, 

Phillips,  Jeremiah,  jjj,  j8o. 
PhilUps,  John,  353,  354.  355.  4oi.  488. 
^8o. 

Phillips,  John,  Jr.,  355. 

Philli{isburg,  148. 

Phipps,  William  (Go*.),  56JJ  57^ 

Physicians,  3^5.  3<i9.  447.  516,  S33.  594. 

595  (small  pox);  clerical,  ^  ^tji  422 » 

Plymouth,  180. 
Physiognomy,  Indian, 
I'ickworth,  Ann  (Mrs.  John-),  3; j. 
Pickworth,  John,  3 5 3-35 s- 
Pierce.  Abralum,  3^  393,  ag/b,  199. 

"  Peirce." 
Pierce,  James,  j8o. 
Pierce,  John,  1733,  jgj. 
"  Pierce  Patent,"  4^   5<»  "  Peirce." 
"  Pierce's  Company,"  4^ 
"  Piers,"  42£i   See  Peirce. 
"Pierse,"a45.  5«  "  Peirce, Capt. WiUUm." 
Pierson,  Peter,  484. 
Pike,  half>,  iii. 

Pilgrims,  The,  why  called  "Pilgrims,"  43; 
*  Families"  of  "  Mayflower,"  i6ao,  iSj^ 
186;  families  at  "Cattle  Division,"  1637; 
bigotry,  cruelty,  and  ignorance  of  their 
times,  3-6;  hosplutity  of,  a,  167;  life 
of,  in  Holland,  30-38,  304  ;  liberality,  859, 
a6a,  a8<),  319,458,  464  ;  net  Puritans," 

«.  ?i  »o.  4i  45i  »^7,  1j9.  >5^  ii2!  ?*3i 
aya.  ayS ;  their  rights  against  intruders, 
aj  Separatists  ami  Independents,  tj^  a^ 
£j;  superior  to  their  age,  3^  6;  progrc** 
aive  and  broad  theological  faith  of,  t,  6,^ 
47,  i8o.  a6a;  tolerancy  and  moderation  o(, 
hli  3.  »^  a6a,  a6y,  a7<,  S7o- 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  etc.  (Battlett),  xti. 
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I*ilKrim  Hall,  riymouth,  33,  9^  jij,  466, 
613. 

PUgriin  history,  authorities  oo,  xU,  xviii, 
xix ;  bck  of  iafomution  on,  xi,  xiii,  xix, 
ax,  xxi ;  materiab  for,  xi-xxi. 

Pilgrim  MemohaU  (Kus»eU's),  xii. 

pilgrim  Society,  The,  11^,  6i2^  61  j. 

Pillions,  4SI. 

Pilluws,  S82. 

Pilots,  162 ;  Boston,  S2j  i  "  Crud,  of  Eng- 
land," liJ. 
Pine,  92: 

Pinescs  (or  "  Pintcs  "y,  t]!^  aaij  ajL 

•'  I'inc  tree"  coins,  114. 

pinnace  *'  Speedwell,"  46,  jo,  jl. 

PinnK«,  The  Fiynwuth,  j/ax. 

Pinzuns,  The,  tjQ. 

Pipes,  Tutncco,  l^2^  314. 

Pirates  and  Piracy,  61^  3£{,  15^  S3». 

Piscataqua,  yi,  l»2.  ioi,  i«S.  i».  JiL  3^ 
j8o;  pruoundaUoo  of,  "  Ports- 

mouth." 

PiscaUqua  River,  aa^,  332,  361 -h. 
Pisotaways,  The,  133. 
Piigattauwi,  1l8^ 
Pitch,  197.  jn. 
Pitman,  William,  437. 
Pitt,  William,  1^  joo. 

Place  of  Snow,"  jjj. 
**  Plagues,"  riic,  aSij  j81j  jou  the  Black, 
119;  Indiju.  liii  Lii  Liii  «JJ  'J5.  'fa4t 

«•  Plain  Dealing," 

*'  I'laia  jiitin,"  The  ship,  406. 

Plaisluw,  jwsiah^  m. 

planks,  hewn,        jo8,  583. 

"  Planution,"  The  ship,  236,  471.  j86. 

•*  PUnter's  Pica,"  The,  aSt 

Planting,  uz,  laij  ^7,  ifii^ 

Pliny, 

Plot  against  the  Plymouth  Congrcgatiooal- 

isin,  a^d. 
Ploughs,  3«>8, 
PlumnKT,  Ann,  187. 
Plums,  jSj ;  wild,  '>0- 

Plymouth,  Eng.,  and  the  Pilgrims,  jjj  jt, 

Plymoutli,  Ancient  Landmarks  of,  xiL  St* 
Davis.  W.  T. 

Plymouth  Company,  The  old,  i;4. 

Plymouth.  County,  15^  317.  jio,  608. 60Q. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  6o<i  ;  Bay,  $a.  06-98  ; 
Beach,  8^,  ;96-98,  307;  bell,  60s  i 
boundaries,  }^  ^ ;  capital  crimes  in, 
3.  34£,  in,  601 ;  church  (fir»t),  ^  605^ 
606;  Gokwial  standing  and  initial  im- 


portanos  <d,  xxii,  axiU,  i{j ;  coea plaints 
of,  i6a4,  a6o;  De  Kast^net  on,  30^ 
309  i  early  vttilon  to  site  of,  13H,  i39> 
Ll^  H9.  Lii!i  LSli  Elders,  a^  first 
cumers'  families,  104-106,  iSj, 
gMMSf  99.  «o7.  J9*  i  Harbor,  90-V8,  150, 
361+,  58a ;  honor  of,  ;  indcjiaidcnce 
of,  m ;  Indians,  121,  563 ;  latiutde  uf, 
146 ;  Laws,  a^o,  a;i  ;  liberality  of,  3*9; 
military  quotas,  soldiers,  etc,  4'4.  S57i 
6o«>;  morals,  ^99^  name  of,  91,  150,  iS'. 
(Indian),  u^j  pastors,  jjj,  ^  1(48;  a 
private  domain,  a  i  Kock,  ^  §8, 100, 106. 
6i4.  and  |ilate  op|x»iu  p.  t ;  soil,  143, 
309;  vaccination,  jsjj  vegcUtioo,  99; 
village,  nups  of,  §6^  106;  winds,  ^ 

*•  Plyrooutii,  Guide  to"  (Russell's),  xii. 

"Plymouth,  History  of"  (Tliacher's),  xii, 
xiv,  3ai. 

Plymouth,  Records,  xii,  xvi. 

Plympton,  Mass.,  277,  609. 

Pniese,  1  ^a.         "  «nese." 

Pocasset,  I2i,  aii  iiU  Swamp,  yt,  j». 

Pocasaets,  The,  ij6,  121,  S44- 

Pocock,  John,  2S8. 

Poems,  Morrell's  Latin,  a^;  Ward's  "  Sin> 

pie  Cobbler."  ^ 
Poetry,  Itradford's,  457. 
"  Point  Allerton,"  ij^  36l-f. 
"  r«tint  Caic."  61^  6a^  143. 
l'«*kaiMikct,        164,        361+,  3^8,  ^ 
I'ukanokcts,  The,  130,  i  jb,  198,  549. 
Pollard,  Gc«*rge,  437. 

I'c^luck  Rip,"  61. 
Polo,  Marco,  138. 
Polyander.  36. 
Pomatarkim,  474. 
Pomham,  Sachem,  480,  518. 
I'umpunius,  Mela,  129. 
I'onds,  Plymouth,  109. 
"  Pond  Village,"  lii  ZSi 
Ponti|ioul,  Wales,  J28. 
Pool,  l^lizabclh,  S2fc-sa8. 
pool,  William,  ^tfu 
VwA,  >\  illiani  (Sir),  ja6. 
Poole,  George,  L2a> 
Pope,  Setli,  49  j. 

Popham,  Sir  John  (judge),  148. 

Po|>ham,  ,  Presidait,  148. 

Popham-Corgcs  Company,  The^  <8y. 
Poplar,  99. 

Popubtion  cl  the  colonies,  1676,  563,  vn. 
Pa^uakoe,  aoj. 
PoquaMOfk,  136. 
Pork. 

Ponuoot,  Philemon,  496. 
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Portland.  Maine,  2i 
"  Vori  oi  the  Cape  St.  Loab," 
I'oft  Knyal,  117. 
I'ortsmonth,  N.  II.,  Sx,  133, 318. 
Portugal,  14a. 
Portugucte  fisherman,  143. 
Pory,  Jdin,  aoS. 

"  Post."  The,  and  his  dntits,  17^  li. 
Posting-service,  Cmirt,  18. 
I'ostiii.ister-^JcficraU  of  England,  as.. 
Postmaster's  pay,  aoj  aj. 
Post  offices,  17. 
Potash,  197. 

Poutoes,  112,      ;  in  England  and  Ireland, 

S84  ;  sweet,  LLZi  S?i: 
Pottery,  Indian,  lia^ 
Pottle,  The,  3^  £j8. 
Pwiltry,  t634,  583. 

Poutrincoart,  ,  147. 

Prntaks  and  their  functions,  Hi, 
I'owdcr,  Kmlnlniini;  (Cape  Cod),  28. 
Powtlcr, Gun,  141.447;  magazines, ^ 43;. 

Powell,  (Captain ),  CiJL. 

Powo%r».    Sre  P«v«kt." 
Pox,  Small,  503-595. 
Poynlon,  Ibniel.  aM. 
Pratt,  ltrn.ii.ih,  40  ;. 
Pratt,  John  (Dr.),  ^ 
Pratt,  jonath.-in,  604. 
Pratt,  Joshua,  34';,  ao3, 199. 
Pratt,  Phineas,  ao4,  ar;, 

"  Prayer  and  confession,"  a73. 
Prayer  for  rain,  241. 
Prayer,  parting,  at  Delfthaven,  51. 
Prayer-book,  The,  3»i,  s9». 
Praying  Indians,"  iji,  535.  544i  556.  j63. 
i2o. 
Prawns,  ao;. 
I*re-Ad.imites,  5X9. 
I*re-C«>ntract,  basu 

Prence,  Mary  Collier- (ad  Mrs.  Tho<.-),  477. 
Prence,  Patieitce-Brewster  (ist  Mrs.  Thos.-), 

nil  H22i  477- 
Prence,           (widow)  Freeman-  (3d  Mrs. 

Thos.-),  422i 
Prence,  Rebecca,  294,  399. 
Prence,  Thomas  (the  elder),  477. 
Prence,  Thomas,  Jr.  (Gov.),  191,  «77,  «89, 

'94.  »05.  VSi      3?i  nil  i2^1i  liL'  IZZ 
47«,  4S1,  jSf.  4^'.        40^.  49^  4'M.  500. 
54^  i^lOi      ;  aulf)graph  of,  477. 
Preiutralioos  for  F.mii^tion,  4^ 
Presbyterians,       at  Leyden,  384. 
Procott,  W.       a.  f4a9- 
"President's  Comer"  (Cambridge),  4*8. 


ajo,  ?93,  897, 


Prc^dcnt's  House  (Ifarrard  Colkge),  436. 

Pressing  to  death,  j. 

Preston,  Kj»g.,  515. 

Pretender,  Tlic  second,  130. 

l*rie«i,  347.  376.  398.  4IOt  4«4.  4*8. 
414.  447.  602. 

Pridcaux,  Edmund  (P.  M.  Got.),  17. 

Priest,  l>CRory,       loA,  183,  186,  300,  378. 

Priest,           (Mrs,  De^ory  ),  378. 

Priest,  Mary,  193,  7t^. 

Priest,  Sarah,  893,  898 . 

Prince,  Thomas  (Dr.),  xi»,  91  11^  »7j  46/1, 
581 ;  on  earthquakes,  ;  errors  of,  185, 
936;  on  lightning-rods,  j8o ;  on  Robin- 
son, and  his  diurch,  383,  a84. 

••Prince's  Annals"  (Thomas  Prlnc*),  xii, 
xIt,  xrii,  ^  1  l. 

Pring,  Martin,  6ij  iii,       yij,  146. 

Printers,  2i  Ui  4»S-4»7.  SiL  5^7. 
Printing  la  New  England  and  America,  40^1 

4»S-4»7- 

Printing-office,  Inventory  of  Green's,  416, 
Prior,  lletijaniin,  447. 
Prisoners,  Selling,  56a,  563. 
Priwns,  583. 

l>rivatlon  and  dissatisfaction  in  Holland,  38. 

Probate  Courts,  fioS. 

"  Professor,"  A  relii;ious,  590. 

Pronunciation  of  Indian  names,  n8. 119. 

•*  Prophesying,"  358. 

Providence,  R.  J15,  ^^ji  11^ 

446,  Sia,  iifij  persons,  366^32514121 

50S ;  strawberries,  22: 
••  Prrwidcnce,"  1  he  ship,  61. 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  6a,  65,  82,  9a,  314, 

409 ;  Pilgrim  deaths  in,  185 ;  rich  soil  of, 

Prower,  Solomon,  108,  184-186,  300. 
Pnidden,  Joanna  Boyse  (Mrs.  Peter-),  5 as. 
"  Prudence,"  Island,  ay. 
Prunes,  3aa. 

*'  Psalm  Singer's  Amusement,"  The,  559. 

Psamma  Armaria,  68. 

Public  Worship,  Refusal  to  attend,  a^  a6y. 

Pudding,  1 19. 

Pulpit  Rock,  21, 

Pumpkins,  117,  584. 

Punchard,  George,  ij. 

Punishments,  i6o,  ifiix 

Punkapoags,  The,  i^ii  536. 

Purcha.se,  Mary  Grove-  (Mrs.  Thot.-),  351, 

nil 

Purchase,  Samuel  (Rev.),  xv,  xvL 
Purchase,  Thomas,  351,  477. 
•*  Purchasers,"  The,  189.  390.  aga,  301  ( 
land-allotments  to,  396. 
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PttTCstory,  $83. 

ruriun,  "  Adtrcaturets,"  The,  ijt^  aSo, 
Furiun   Conspiracy   of    1634,  2^6, 
»7$- 

"  Furicaa  Coospiracy  against  the  Pilgrim 
Fathen  and  the  Congrcj^atioaal  Church, 
1624,"  by  John  A.  Goodwin,  2^9. 

Puritans,  The,  Z,  8,  9,  lA  «o*»  »7»-a7> ; 
bulb  for  and  agtUmti  Crumwell,  ;  were 
Episcopalians,  Zi  ?!  9i  LIx  Lk  ?52j 
a7»-J75.  52*1  nS.  W-W ;  body  formed 
and  diuulvcd,  <^  ij  ;  not  Sepoiatists  and 
opposing  s«ch,  ^  ij,  Li.  «6,  1?^  fo, 
Ui  lii  »^  iiO.  «i.  »7i  ^78, 

3»<>-P'>.  43'>.  440i  social  rank  of,  8, 
wrongs  of,  8-10  ;  the  prcsenren  of  Kng- 
li&h  liberties,  8, 

'« Puttim  Foynt,"  361. 

Pym,  aii 

Pynchoo,  ^  41$. 


QUADEQUINA,        n6.  H«.  174. 
Q«*»M)g,  2o5j  305. 
^uakcn,  I  be,  ^  32ii  4??i  4»2i  47g-49o. 
5^4,  jTo,  607  ;  freaks  and  ezcitcn»ent  of, 
479-490 ;  illiberal  feeling  toward,  465, 
47S ;  hanging,         48^ ;  law-nuUers  as 
to,  489,  400  ;  trutiiient  of,  S3i« 
Quarles,  Willian,  aUlL 
Quebec,  i4» 
Quick's  ilolc,  1^ 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Llii  IZSi  1!^ 
Quincy,  spellings,  ^is. 
"  Quine  "  ewes,  ^96^ 
QuimHiliciii,  131. 
Quochatsct,  sacbem,  deed  of,  ago. 


RAUNITS,  Jao,  ^  "  Rofauuoo, 

John." 

Kace  Point  (Cape  Cod),  3'4- 

Katkliffe?  144-   Jiv  "  KatUffc." 

"  KaefaocB,"  522.  >93- 

Railroad,  Cape  Cod,  68, 

Raising  the  sunken  vessel    Jamea,"  2i\. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  8,  1^39,  147,  584.586. 

Raleigh's  Patent,  144,  1^ 

Ralle,  Father,  S47- 

Kam,  —  A  naval,  1636,  373. 

Rams  ("  Rambes"),  396. 

Ramsden,  Joseph,  603. 

Rand,  Jamca,  344,  300. 

Randall,  John,6o8. 

Randall,  William,  603. 

Randolph,  Edward,  505,  541,  jyo. 


Kaplcra,  lit. 

"  Rarities,"  Johnaoa'i,  00  "dams,'*  aoc. 

Rasdall,  ,  316. 

Rasiires,  Isaak  dc,  jo^ 

Kat-bounties,  593. 

KatliHe,  Robert,  244,  300,  35». 

Ratline,  (Mrs.  Robert-),  300. 

Rattlesnakes,  361  ;  bounties  on,  593. 
Rattlesnake's  skin  challenge,  lite,  ijS. 
Rawfings,  Goodman       ,  501. 
Ray,  Daniel,  355. 
Raynham,  ;i8. 
Raynor,  Elizabeth,  463. 
Raxar<lam,  The,  305. 
Reap,  William,  ^ 

"  Rebecca,"  The  ship,  a73.  394.  47^,  SS6. 
Records,  Plymouth, 

Records,  Town,  of  births,  marriages,  and 
dcatitt,  a^i. 

"  Reformntian.'*  The  ship,  47s,  jSt. 

Registry  of  Deeds,  etc,  351,  608! 

Rehoboth,  Mass.,  ij6,  ^66,  437,  jii,  jii, 
ilii  ilZi  £15.  5»o,  sii,  SS6.  S58. 
^63,  S20,  S2£i  6<^;  persons,  £37, 
531,  540,608  ;  churches,  ^  ;  oMut,  40^ : 
military  quota,       ;  schools,  49^. 

Representation  of  towns  in  Cenenl  Covrt, 

Republic,  First  Arocricaa,  65. 
Revcll,  John,  38<). 

Reverend,"  The  title,  5^3. 
Rexltam,  363. 

Reynolds,  (Captain),  ^  55^  86,58. 

Reynor,  John  (Pastor),  411. 
"  Rheum,"  A,  Ufl« 

Rhode  Island,  22i  Lli  iiJj  337.  S55i 
5^  5^5  persons,  ay,       277.  480. 
48a.  484, 485.  ii<>,       557.  558 ;  a  colony, 
416;  Historical  Soocty,  507,  508  ;  Uland 

of,  U2i  «3'-'34.  '36.  563 ; 

witchcraft,  493. 
"  Rhode  IsUnd,  History  of,"  Arnold,  1^ 
Rkhard  III.,  King,  iJL 
Richard,  A  Ike,  461. 
Richmond,  John,  493. 
Richmond's  Island,  357,  387, 
Rigdale,  Alice  (Mrs.  John-),  i8j,  186,  300^ 
Rigdale,  John,  18^  186,  joo. 
Ring,  Andrew,  379. 
Ring,  Elizabeth,  i9«« 
Ring,  Mary  (widow),  379. 
Ring,  Susanna,  345. 

"  Rise,  daughter,  to  thy  daughter  run,"  ctc^ 

567. 

"  Rivi^  da  Gua,"  La,  147. 
Road-making,  376. 
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Roanoke, 
Kol>crtM«n, 

Robbing  the  Indians,  fir. 

Robbing,  Rev.  Chandler,  6afi. 

"  Rolwis,  John,"  aSj.   Ste  "  Robinson." 

Robinson,  Abraham,  ^S?,  506. 

RoMnson,  Bridget  (Mrs.  John-),  ^ii  a^J. 

aS4,  33a  ;  her  brother,  iSQ. 
Robinson,  Fear,  aS^,  $07. 
RoWnson,  Isaac,  i^i  UL  34di  46^^  IZii 

4S7.  iMi  422i  5°7- 
Robinson,  Isaac,  Jr.,6afi< 
Robinsnn,  Israel,  ^07. 
RoMnson,  Jacob,  ^07. 
Robinson,  Janies,  aXj. 
Robinson,  John  (Pastor),  xri,  xx,  it}, 

34 -  V.  4L  SL  »iZ2  4-|Oi  5^  5  character 
and  standing  of,  ajj,  aSj-aS; ;  his  con- 
gregation, 18s,  440;  Congregationalism 
of,  £2 ;  death  of,  a8a-i8s  ;  Farewell  to 
the  Pilgrims,  xvi,  <|6,  ^ ;  garden,  35  ; 
letters,  ^  i^ff,  JS7 ;  p'^w'*^  f"*' 
coming  to  Plynmuth,  3^9,  ^67,  378 ;  on 
Standish,  a^j  ;  his  progressive  and  liberal 
the<iIogy,  3C^2hihi2i 

Robinvm,  John,  Jr.,  jSj,  ^07. 

Robinson,  Margaret  Handford-(Mrs.  Isaac-), 

Rol)inv>n,  Mercy,  234^  aSj^  jo?. 

Rul>inv)n,  Pclcr,  34 ^,  ^07. 

Robinson,  Susanna,  ^07. 

Robinson,  William  (Quaker),  484. 

Roliitisons,  The,  s»9- 

Robinson's  Hole,  141. 

Rochester,  Mass.,  <Sog. 

Rochester,  Robert,  ig. 

Rock  Hill.  Medford,  176. 

Rocks.  Clatk's  Island,  gS!  "  Election,"  ji ; 

"  Forefathers',"  613,  614  ;  Manomel,  96  ; 

Plymouth,  91i  21i  24i  2^       ^Ih  614; 

"  Puljiit,"  51^  21 ;  Town  Orook, 
Rocky  Nook,  464-466. 

Rocroft,  (Captain),  1^1. 

Roelends,  John,"  aSj.    S*t  "  Robinson." 
Rogers,  John,  4S0,  607. 
Rogers,  Jiiscph,  18^       i87j  ajjj  299,  dsn. 
Rogers,  Thomas,  i8  j,  1S6,  300. 

Rogers,  (Pastor  at  Rowley),  (,$<,. 

Rogers,  (President  of  Harvard  College), 

579- 

Rogers,  (Re*-,  Plymouth),  jaa. 

Roman  Catholic  families  and  jiersoas,  77S. 
Roman  Catholics,  punishment  of,  ^  4S1 ; 

treatment  of,  In  Plymouth,  4^8. 
Roman  roads,  Eng.,  ij. 
Rome,  139. 


Roofs,  322. 

Roukes,  Newman,  aSS. 

Rotationnn-office,  4^  j. 

Rouse,  Amiice  Paybody-  (Mrs.  John-),  48a. 

Rouse,  John,  48a. 

Rouse,  John  (Quaker),  48a.  483,  48;,  ^o«. 
"  Rouse's  Hummock,"  48a. 
Rowe,  John,  47<». 

KdwIaniKun  K^rrison,  The,  ^^3. 
Rowlandson,  Mrs.  (her  narrative),  jjft. 
Rowley,  Mass.,  ^8^. 

Roxbury,  Mass..  jsT.  t^i-f.  589,  jgs.  S22i 
Royal  Charter,  Plymouth's  desired,  ^^Si 
340- 

"  Royal  Exdtaing,"  The,  a8Sa 
"  Royal  James,"  The  ship,  (lU 

"  Royalties,"  rja. 

"  R  "  sound,  Indians'  trouble  with  the,  atg. 

Ruck,  Mr.  ,  508. 

Rudder  Hinges,  90. 
Ruffed-Grouse,  76.) 

Ruling  ICklersof  Plymouth,  14^. 
Rum,  S84. 

Runic  theories  as  to  New  England,  141, 

Runlet,  lyi. 

Rushes,  8a^ 

Russell,  Jonathan,  sia. 

Russell,  Ralph,  ji8. 

Russell,  Thomas,  (Sen.)  (Hon.),  tii. 

Russell,  Thomas  (Judge),  114. 

Russell,  William  (Lord), 

Russi.i,  iji. 

Rye,  161,  j8^  ;  -pudding,  jti. 
Rye  Beach,  83;. 


"  C  ABBATH,"  The  use  of  term,  ga. 
Sachems,  174-' 76. 

Sachim<hc<maco,  The,  ai8. 
Saco,  Maine,  ij^;  Indians,  134. 
Saco  River,  131. 

Saconet  (little  Comptoo,  R.  \^  ^64, 
610. 

Saconets,  The,  ij6j  544,  yg.  566; 

Sadtwool,"  849. 
S.-iffron,  ;89. 
Sagadahoc,  148,  a8y. 
Sagas,  The  Norse,  139,  140. 
Sageck,  131. 

Sagu$,  nS,  3^  361-t-,  379;  Indians,  ^ 

S**  "  Saugus." 
Sailors,  Pilgrim,  184. 
Saint  Albnn's,  Eng.,  ij. 
Saint  Croix, 
Saint  James'  Palace,  8z> 
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Saint  I-awrencc's  head,  4^^. 

Saint  Lawrence  Kiver,  ity,  334. 

Saint  Michael's  Day,  3M. 

Saint  I'cter's  Church,  Leydcn,  ^  a2a> 

Sakatuckcts,  The,  136. 

"Saker"  (cannon),  11^. 

Salaries,  4»8i4SS.  S'4> 

Sale,  lidward,  590. 

Sale,  Kcbccca  (Mrs.  Edward-),  $90. 

Salem,  Mass.,  t22iU[hlMi  111±  Uii  2^1±i 
A79,  583,  ^  i82i  ^  ;  ptrsuns,  3  jo, 
»7',  12Ax  3^6,  jjS,  3S5,  364,  367,  419, 
468,  ^ay ;  first  birth  in,  27^ ;  cattle,  397; 
bickncs!*  uf,  1638,  325  ;  witchcraft,  49a. 

Saliiibury,  Julin,  SS4- 

Salisbury,  (Of-),  ao7. 

Salisbury,  William,  ^S4' 

Salisbury,  N.  li.,  48a. 

Sallec.  Harbary,  254. 

Salt,  lii,  1£5 ;  making,  62,  256,  436. 

Salt  nuker,  The  "  Clarity,"  256. 

Saltonstall,  Richard  (Sir),  194. 

Salt,  Kock,  114. 
Sara,  the  cowkeeper,"  s'4- 

Samosct,  117-122.  124,  127,  liL. 

Sampson,  Abraham,  633. 

Sampson,  Ann  (Mrs.  Henry-),  187. 

Sampson,  Henry,  18^  186,  lijs  394 1  ?22> 
361,  426: 

Sampson,  The  name,  zgt. 

Sandalwuoil,  6y. 

Sand-drifting,  bj^  313-314. 

Sanders,  John,  200,  223,  22^. 

*' Sand-tjapcr*,"  20^. 

Ban.lwich,  Mass.,  136,  3061  363,  jgj, 
4^7.  486,  592  ;  person*,  377.  4»a,  484. 
487.  503.  iii  52^1  Sii8,  6oi  608^  609; 
the  shallop  at,  313 ;  military  quotas,  415, 
SS7. 

'•  Sandy  Sea,"  ago. 
Sandys,  Edwin  (Sir),  jO,  jl. 

Sandys,   (Arclib|>.),  IAa 

Sanford,  Pdeg  (Maj.),  563. 

Saquish,  go,  9S-'>8,  20;.  261,  ^07  ;  an  island, 

90»  aZi  '49- 
Sarah,  The  name,  301. 
Sargeant,  Thomas,  4J5. 

Sarson,  (Mrs.  ),  S19- 

Sa»>acus,  132. 

Sassafras,  67.  73.  <».  I44i  I4S.  »94» 
Sassamon,  John,  536-S38,  S44i 
Satin,  587. 

Satuit,  jSrf.  363^  ^40.         "  Scituate." 

Saugiis, 

5<Tf/ifr,  ni. 

Savage,  Judge,  xiii,  &12a. 


Savage's  "  niographical  DkUoaary,*'  siii, 

laii  mi 

Savins,  67. 
Sawketutk,  136. 
Saw-mills,  438. 
Saxtoa,  Kev.  Giles,  440. 
Say,  lj>rd,  328. 

Say  and  Urook,  Lords,  381^  38a. 

Say  brook,  Conn.,  394. 

Schoolmasters  in  tlie  Old  Colony,  49;,  496. 

Schools,  494-4'j7.  524  ;  public  subsidies  lo, 

S(hi»ut,  A.  3J. 

Sciluatc,  Maa»»., 361  \ .  363. 363, 409, 486,  ^pa ; 
penoiWi  '-7.  UAi  m±  ^  40i. 
424i4»Zi41lili8i4io,iti,4^4£7i 
ifiL  4Z3i  5<"-5°3.  S40.  SS7.  ijj.  S97. 
603,  60^  607;  churches,  42^1  42},  60s  i 
military  quoUs,  ^  J52j  !>l>ellings, 
361 -f,  (ill  ;  Thaiiksgiviug,  i8o ;  witch- 
craft, ^ 

"Sdtuate,  History  of"  (Dcanc'i),  xU. 

Scotchmen,  287. 

Scott,  Benjamin,  F.  R.  S.,  xU,  13. 

Scott,  Kicl>ard,  366. 

Scott,  —  (Mrs.  Richard-),  366. 

Scott's  "  Lecture,"  xii. 

Scrofula,  touching  for,  4. 

Scrouby,  Eng.,  and  its  families,  xvi,  18-26, 

125  !  persons,  19-37,  160^  jSj ;  visits  to, 

12,  33 ;  stocks,  y. 
Scurvy,  ^        123^  3"t3»S' 
Scusset,  Mass.,  305. 
Scussct  River,  a'>>.  391 ;  -Dai,  391. 
Sea  cLuns,  20 

Scaling  weights  and  measures,  400. 
Seals,  LoS. 

Seasickness  of  the  Pilgrims,  58. 
Secretary  of  State,  The,  Uio. 
Sedge,  80. 

Scekonk,  Mass.,  t6j,  3621 410,  St4,  $««. 

Seel,  58. 
Seines,  274. 

Selectmen,  Autliority  of,  3^i. 

Selling  prisoners  of  war,  s6a,  ^6.1. 

Scnti-Seiuratists,  37. 

Senate,  The  United  SUtet,  416. 

Sc|>aratism,  i6j  origin  uf,  beginnings  at 
Scnxiby,  ajj  New  EngUnd  I'uriijn^ 
diangc  to,  336-338;  puuislimcnt  fur, 
«5- 

Separatists,  The,  y^  church  service  and 
management,  363,  367,  37;,  359; 
doctrines  of,  13^  ijj.  '03.  262,  275; 
persecution  of,  U,  LL  M''^'.  iZi  ^fli 
40,  256,  250,  278 ;  Hot  Puritans,  Ibc  dif- 
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ference,  l  «>-»1i  4o.  as^,  aya ;  New  Eng- 

laml  I'uritan^  »nd,  135-329. 
"  ScivMil,"  and  meaning  of  term,  19.  59, 

loS.  160,  i8j. 
Senants,  Pilgrim,  184. 
Servants,  Sale  of  service  of,  316,  ity. 
Service  (Church-)i  The  Pilgrim,  358,  3^9. 
Seven  Articles,  The,  4i_,  4a. 
Scwall,  Samuel  ( JudRc),  101,        33a,  4^6. 

5'0.        579.  S^^  ^'05- 
Sewan,  ^o^,  306.   St*  "  Wampom." 
Shad,  164. 
Shakspere,  109. 

Shallop,  The,  68,  ^  80,  Rj,  Sg^  Qo. 

Shallops,  a  I  a,  aj;6,  iSS,  306,  341. 

Shaqie,  Samuel,  iSfi* 

Shar|i«,  — ,  Mr.  (Cambridge), 

Shaw,  John,  a 94,  a97,  399,  401. 

Shawmiit  (Hostnn),  176,  510  :  Indian*),  176. 

Shnwontct,  4ao.  ^17,  ^i8.    Set  Warwick. 

"  Sheath-l-ish,"  aoj. 

Sheep,  ijX,  liSi  lib  liii  42l  S?i  > 

of,  at/i. 
Shell  fish,  ao^ 
Shefiard,  Thomas,  390. 
Sherley,  riiomas,  a;;,  3(,fu  379,  3^  30J, 

lL!i 1121  ^^S.       lii  411' 
Sherwood  Forest,  21. 

Shingles,  436,  ^Sa. 

Shiivlxiilding,  aSS,  ^  ijS,  4^  I21i  S?§1 

587. 
Shi|w,  471,  421: 

Shipwrights,  r££j  The  "  Charity,"  256. 
Sliirc,  The,  iS* 
Shire  town*  (I'lynMHith),  6qS. 
Shirley  Square,  Plymouth,  a^6. 
Shirts,  3aa. 

Shoals,  Cape  Cod,  61,  (i2± 

Shoemakers,  341. 

Shoes,  2V,  Jja,  ^87. 

Shove,  (;corge,  xiil, 

Shovel-board,  434. 

Showamitt,  s6a. 

Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  109. 

Shrieve  (Mrs.  Thomas-),  ^98. 

Shrtcvc,  Tliomas,  S98. 

Shurtleff,  Abiel,  3s  S' 

Shurtleff,  Benjamin  (i}j  3<<. 

Shurtleff,  Benjamin  (a)^  355. 

ShurtleR,  Benjamin  Q)  (M.D  ),  Jjij. 

Shurtleff,  Nathaniel  B.  (M.D.,  etc.),  3s;, 

Shurtleff,  William,  ^80. 
Shiite,  Samuel  (Gov.),  547. 

Sibsie,  (Master),  3! a. 

Sickness,  Res ulU  o(  the  "  First,"  185-187. 


Side^mns,  28. 
Sieva  Beans,  n^. 
Silk,  587. 

"SilvctJjcaded  Tom," 

Silver  ore,  3^8. 

Siaunoos,  The  name,  ipa. 

Slroonson  (or  "Simmons"),  Moses,  191, 

i^a.  aga.  a<2i  a22,  2^  ^ 
"Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  The,  i68. 

"  Simplicity's  Defence,"  443. 

Singing,  Indian,  168. 

"Singing  Master's  AssUtant,"  The,  359. 

Singleton,  Mary,  19a. 

Sitteate  (Sdtuate),  i6i-t-. 

"Sityate,"  36  y 

Six-Prindple  BaplisU,"  S16. 
Skate,  9^ 

Skeleton  in  Armor,  The,  141. 

Skeletons  found  on  Cole's  IIIII,  158 

Skelton,  Hugh  (Rev.),  3a6-32g. 

Skiff,  Elizabeth  Coo|ter-  (Mrs.  J  as.-),  j96» 

Skiff,  James,        jo^  536. 

Skillets,  Iron,  ^ 

SJtra/,  rj8. 

Skttrlii,  1 38. 

Slr,r//in_t^er,  138. 

Slade,  Elisha,  140. 

Slade's  Ferry,  3\j. 

Slafter,  (Rev.),  jrj. 

"  Slander  "  cases,  j^j^  ^  60S. 
Slaney,  John,  laa. 
Slavery,  White,  jfia,  ^63. 
Slaves,  1^  j8^ ;  Indian,  22 ;  -ship  "  May- 
flower," 1^6;  -trade,  the.  47a. 
Sleighs,  toi. 
Sloop-rig,  Mi 
"  Sloup's  Bay,"  jo6. 
Small  letters,  use  of  in  snmames,  6iJ_. 
Smallcy,  Jolin,  41a. 

Snwll-pox,  1^5,  aSi,  JZitl^  S2Si  593-595' 
Smeatoa,  John, 
Smelts,  loy. 

Smith,  Anna  (Mrs.  Thos-),  i8Z: 
Smith,  Edward,  516. 

Smith,   (Mrs.  Edward-),  si6. 

Smith,  George,  i^t. 

Smith,  John  (Captain),  xt,  6a,  81,  147, 
149,  15a,  ?c6 ;  on  clanu,  205 ;  his  map 
of  New  England,  8i^  «49~'5'  »  h«« 
monument,  1^  ;  on  the  Plymouth  fire 
of  i6a3,  349,  a  so ;  his  Plynwuth  statis- 
tics of  i6a4,  aj8;  on  Puritan  Episov 
palianism,  3a8. 

Smith,  John  ( Rev. ),  16,  ^  a84,  487,  53*. 

Smith,  John,  Jr.,  ^  602^ 
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Story,  EIIm,  300. 
Stoughton,  Lieut.  Gov.,  380,  jiS. 
Stougliton,  Mau.,  13s. 
Stoves,      ;  church,  6oj. 
"  Straito,  The,"  156. 
Strangury  (disease),  447. 

Straumfjord,"  lyg. 
Straw,  587. 

Strawberries,  pj  gg,  584. 

Strawberry  Hill,  nj,  379. 

Street,  Nicholas,  sa6.  ^aj,  jji. 

Streets,   Plymouth.    Sm  Leydea,  llain, 

Middle,  Summer,  etc. 
" Strong  Waters,"  lu^  la^  ^84. 
Study  Hall,  ^11. 
Study  Hill,  j^i,  jij. 
Stumps,  Brown's  Island,  98. 
Sturgeon,  ^4;. 
Sturtevant,  Hannah,  ^96. 

Styles,  <l)r.),  i&q. 

Succoonesset  (Falmouth),  ^06. 

Succoriessets,  The,  ^25. 

Sudbury,  Mass.,  J22t  Silt  Si?  \ 

monuntent,  542. 
Suet,  ij6. 

Suez,  The  Pilgrim,  290. 

"  Suffolk  Harmuny,"  The,  3^5. 

Sugar,  a^  42^  ;  white-,  joj. 

Suicides,  i<)o. 

Sumntef  Street,  114. 

Summers,  ^82. 

"Summerset,"  1 18. 

Sumner,  George,  j£,  281. 

Sunday  on  Clark's  Island,  2ii  2ii 

Dutdi,  ^8^  observance  of,  121,  u&J 

sports,  ^ ;  violations  of,  607. 
Suiienutunl  fancies,  S9<\  SO'- 
Su|)er»titions,  ss^i  S?^,  S7«j,  ^91 ;  coeval 

English,  4. 
"Surbated,"  163^  aiC 
Surgeons,  Plymouth,  380.    Stt  "  Fuller, 

Samuel." 
Surgery,  553. 
Surnames,  301  ;  IvRinningwith  snuti  letters, 

and  with  ca|)it.ils,  <>■  1- 
Sutton,  England,  aj. 
Sutton,  John,  597. 
Sutton,  Richard,  ^97. 
Sutton  Hospital,  348. 
"Swan,"  The  ship,  207,  227.  229.  23s,  238, 

24');  cruise  of,  for  com,  209-211. 
Swansea,  Mass.,  rjd,  ii^^  474. 

$14,  S»li  JiZi  S40.  5iii  S5i  iili  56* 
609;  persons,  ^og,  ;i7,  520,  522,  524, 
540.  LSli  iiL;  schfKjj,  1^6. 
Swansea,  Wales,  immigrants  from,  523. 


Swedes,  417. 

Swi'ctings,  Yellow,  512. 

Swine,  2^         2^  420^  ^ 

>»3,  6Di ;  prices  of,  236,  a<^ 
Swiss  Republic,  The,  63. 
Switzerland,  589. 
Swords,  20  ;  Standish't,  loj. 
Sylvester,  Dinah,  597,  60 y 
Sylvester,  Dinah  (Mrv  Joseph-),  493. 
Sylvester,  Joseph,  493. 
Sylvester,  Naomi,  603. 

Sylvester,  Naomi  (Mr*.  ),  tej. 

Sylvester,  Richard,  597. 

Sylvester,  William,  603. 

Syroonds,  Elizabeth,  597. 

Symonds,  Moses,  S97. 

Symoods,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Moses-),  597. 

Symonds,  William,  34. 

Synod,  The  Massachusetts,  328.  51$. 

Synod  of  Dort,  36. 

Syriac  Uught  ia  New  England,  424. 


•yABLETS,  Cole's  Hill  memorial,  IS9; 
^     fort  and  watch-tower,  230. 
TaUe-ware,  588,  589. 
Taffeta,  413. 
Tailors,  378.  603. 
Talbut,  J  antes,  493. 
Talbot,  Moses,  ^81. 
"  Talbot,"  The  ship,  326^  329. 
Tanner,  Nichutas,  S2 y 
Tansy,  Dunster  packed  in,  428. 
Tar,  is2±  344,  S»6. 
Tarboj,  L  N.,  D.D.  (Rev.),  ^ 
Tarrantines, The,  iji,  IJ4.  135,  340. 
"  Tate  aiul  Urady  "  Collection,  ^ 
Taunton,  Mass.,  99>  'JS>  JM.  40'j.  S'S. 
iV-i»9.  iS4i  ii^i  S2£i  609  J  persons, 

all  iSit  iUi  5»6-5»*i  5Ji 

names  of  settlers,  j[oi ;  Green,   i6j ; 

military  quotas,  415,  557. 

Taunton  River,  140,  16^  yt^, 

Tax  ("  minister  ")  for  public  worship,  4^6, 

4SS.  5 '9.  S»o- 
Taxes,  War,  609. 
Tayk>r,  Richard,  597. 

Taylor,  (CapUin),  jS^. 

Tea,  104,  ^  ;  cups  and  pots,  s88« 
Teachers,  379. 
Telescopes,  81^  ^79. 
Temple  Bar,  230. 
Temple,  Dorothy,  407,  408. 
Tench,  William,  1^  300. 
Tcwksbury,  Mass.,  uJL 
Teael,  The,  jgS. 
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Thachcr,  James  (Dr.),  466,  %yt. 
Thicker  (Thachcr),  Elias,  14. 
Thanksgivinn  Day,  120,  iSo,  361 ;  the  firtt, 

^ :  at  Barnstable,  ^  ;  a  legal,  lAa. 
Thatcbed  roofs,  etc,  log,  243, 449,  58a.  583. 
Thatcher,  Anthony,  lao,  389,  466;  his  ship- 
wreck, j82: 
Thatcher's  Island,  347,  389. 
Tie<t,  ^84. 

Theatre,  The  Rose,  109. 
"  Thievish  Harbor,"  tu 
Thomas,  The  name,  aqi.  toi. 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  3S9- 
Thomas,  Nathaniel,  439. 
Thomas,  William,  466. 
Thonus,  William  (ad),  430,  608* 
Thompson,  David,  237,  ?Sy. 
Thompson,  Edward,  81,  184-1 86,  300. 

Thompson,  (Mrs.  David-),  318,  320. 

Ttiompson,  (Sergeant),  ^40. 

Thompson's  Island,  318. 
Thorfin,  1  v),  140, 
Thorne,  Joseph,  f>04. 
Thumed,  John,  289. 
Thornhill,  Matthew,  289. 
Thornton,  J.  W.,  xir. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  ^33. 

Thoroton,  ,  ai. 

Thorp,  Job,  379. 

Thorwald,  22,  I3>-I4e. 

ThorwaUlvn,  139. 

Thralc's  brewery  site,  440. 

"Three  Eras  ol  New  England"  (Lunt). 

Title  leaves. 
Thunder,  ttj^  163,  170. 

Tickens,"  ^4. 
Tides,  Plymouth,  38. 
Tifft,  renegade,  553. 
" Tiger,"  Blok'ssKIp,  yj. 
Tilden,  Joseph,  a89. 
Tilden,  Nathaniel,  440. 

Tilden,  (Mrs.  Nathaalel-)t  <ot. 

Tilden,  Thomas,  a44,  300. 

Tilden,  (Mrs.  Thomas),  244. 

Tilley,  Ann  (Mrs.  Edw.-),  1S3,  186,  300^ 
Tilley,  Bridget  Van  der  Velde  (Mrs.  John-), 

183,  186,  300. 
Tilley,  Edward,  22, 8j,  183,  186,  loe. 
Tilley,  Elitabeth,  iga^i84.  186,  187,  193, 

198. 

Tilley,  John,  jj,        18^  186,  300. 
Tillotson,  AichEishop  John,  j. 
Tinker,  Thoma%  i8j,  186,  300. 
Tinker,  Mrs.  Thomas,  184,  i86. 

Tinker,  ,  184,  i86,  300. 

Tbbury,  Mass.,  ^07. 


Tivlale,  John,  ^ 

'lisciuantum,  121-124,  «J7i  »»8.  15a,  ny. 
163.  17a,  173,  173;  his  character,  i6ij 
162,210 ;  death,  109,  aio ;  double-dealing. 

2<x>-ao^. 
Titicut,  164,  S2<. 
Titles,  aSZx 
Tiverton,  Mass.,  136. 

Tobacco  and  its  use,  117,  lae,  t26.  1*7,  130, 
166,  168,  302,  jo5^  34^  40^  4^  joj, 

S»3»  5*6;  ^*nd  in  Massachusetts,  na ; 

-seed,  80, 
ToWas  (the  Indian),  s^7. 
Tockamahamon,  168.  lya,  lyj. 
Toller,  Thomas,  ajj  32* 
Tolls  (mill),  438. 
Tomahawks,  341. 
Tomson,  — ,  377. 
Tongue,  Neat's,  m. 
Tonnage  of  English  vessels,  46. 
Toothache,  lso. 
Torbay,  109. 
T'wfseus,  140. 
Torrey,  J  Junes,  ^8;. 
Torrey,  Joseph  and  wife,  %t6, 

Toaey,  (Lieut.),  joj. 

Torturing,  4.  j. 
Totoson, 

Towam,"  174. 
Tower  at  Newport,  The,  141. 
Tower  of  l^nthm,  230. 
Town  Brook,  36,  ujjj  106-109.  l»4.  ijy, 

•6li!2a  «S8.  307t  3614-,  176.  436,  437t 

585. 

Town,  The  word,  336. 

Town  cattle,  293-296. 

Town  clerks  in  Plymouth,  469,  470. 

Town-meeting,  160. 

'<  Track  of  the  Hidden  Church  "  (Wadding- 
ton's),  xH,  t,  15. 
Tracy,  Rebecca,  ag^  »99. 
Tracy,  Sarah,  2^  235,  igj. 
Tracy,  Stephen,        245,  agj. 
Tracy,  Triphosa  (Mrs.  Steplien-),  243,  295, 

Trading,  aS;;  Dutch,  303,  304 ;  The  Bay's. 

on  Plymouth's  territory,  ;^^7,  348. 
Trading-houses,  321S  Haaomet  (f.  r.),  a9o. 
Train-bands,  510. 
Trainings,  180,  ^ii,  ^a^. 
Transub^tantiatioa,  $14, 
Trap,  Indian  deer-,  75. 
Trask,  William  (Captain),  sy4. 
Travelling,  16th  century,  18.  n.  la. 
Treason,  old  penalty  for,       cases,  601. 

60  a. 
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Treasurer,  The,  160,  £36^        ^62;  fint, 
438- 

Treat,  EUu  Mayo  (ist  Mrt.  Samud-)i 
534- 

Treat,  Samuel  (Pastor),  S34-S36. 

Treat,           \VilUrd-Ii»tcrbiook  (ad  Mrs, 

Samuel),  S34- 

Treat,  (Gov.),  53^ 

Treaty  with  Massasoit,  la^  115^  y6. 
Trenchers, 

Trevor,  WUliaia,  184-1871  194,  ^37,  320. 
"  Trul,"  The  ship,  422,  586. 
Trinity  College,  431. 
Trousers,  lri»l),  ^87. 
Troy,  Mass.,  141. 
Trumpet,  i^ii  u£u 
Truro,  Mass.,  60,      85^  S93- 
Tubbs,  Mercy  Spraguc(Mrs.  William-),  14^. 
36.1,  596. 

TubU,  Wmiam,  536^  60$. 

Tuchin,  Kobert,  488^  48.^. 

Tucker's  Terror,"      63, 143. 
TuJk,  IJ2. 

Tuke,  Sir  Brian,  20^ 
"  Turbot,"  32. 
"Turf  and  twig,"  338. 
Turkeys,  394,  521;  *»ild.  yg; 
Turner,  John,  46,  18^  186.  loo» 
Turner,  Michael,  dai^ 
Turner,  boys  (a)^  184^  186,  300. 
Turnips,  117. 

Tup|>cr,  Anoe  (Mrs.  Thonus-), 
Tuppef,  Thonus  (Captain),  joj,  Sja. 

Tuppcr,  ( Kev.),  jja. 

Tuxford,  England,  lu 
Tyler,  Wat,  453. 


T  TMBRKLLAS,  587; 

^    Uncas,  gz.  13a.  473.  S»9.  SSS- 

"  Uncle  Ed,"  gi. 

"  Uiidcit4kcr»,  The,"  197,  30?,  340. 
Unicorn's  horn  (Med.),  369. 
»  Union  Jack,"  The,  ^  360. 
Unitarianism,  a^  sa^;  In  New  England, $fi|i; 

puniabroent  olTj^  6,  48a. 
"  United  Colonies  of  New  England,"  The, 

^M-4'7. 

"United  SUtes,  History  of  the"  (Dan- 
croft's),  xiii,  lo^  65. 

United  SUtes  Coast  Survey  and  Plymouth 
Harbor,  gj. 

University,  Leydcn,  ]^ 

University-men  in  early  New  England  pul- 
pits, 530  SVj. 


"University  Press,"  The,  426,4121  -S** 

reverse  of  titlc|uge. 
"  Unnatural  crimes,"  6oi. 

Unrest,  The,"  Dkik's  ship,  149. 
Upahall,  Nicholas,  482^ 
Upsi,  Dishop  Eric,  141. 
Ure,  spdhngs,  611. 
Uxley,  Ucm^,  saj. 


■I/ACCINATION,  555. 
*     Vance  (?),  4681  spellings,  &iu  S4t 

Fauncc." 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  Jr.,  360^  363,  jSj^  497» 
Vassal,  Judith,  187. 

Vassal,  William  (Captain)  1821  laa,  423. 

443,  s°«-;o3.  Sa7- 
Vassall,  Samuel,  i%(>. 
Vatican,  Norse  manuscript  in  the,  139. 
Vattel,  on  early  treatment  of  tbe  Indians 

by  settlers,  S48. 
Veal,  583. 

VegeUblea,  iiy ;  gardens, 

Veils,  36s. 

Venable,  (General),  444. 

Venetian  wars.  Gorges  in  the,  339. 
*•  Venice  of  the  North,"  The,  3a. 
Venison,  So. 

Venut  Mtrunaria  (clam),  ao^, 

Vcnizz.-tni,  141. 

Vcfiiuycs,  Uvnjamio,  436.  464. 

Vcrmayes,  Mercy  Bradford-  (Mrs.  Beaj.-X 

436. 

Vermin,  fleas,  etc,  168. 

Verttk,  The,  373. 

"  Villiers,"  spellings,  61a. 

Vincent,  John,  and  wife,  378. 

Vineland,  138-143. 

Vines,  Richard  (Dr.),  134. 

Violence,  conjugal,  597,  6fi2. 

Virginia,  xxii,  2,  61^^  1^  207,  308, 
m±  £i2i  304.  Jo$»  aiL:  li<ii  117. 
42L  Sli  S^li  SRi  pcnoM.  ?8ij  i!i 
374.  406^  iiii  iii  lio,  ;  diaracttt^ 
settlers,  328 ;  massacre,  the,  ao6.  233  ; 
persecutions,  a,  481,  483. 

Virginia  Company,  The,  40,  42,  43,  si,  61- 
63t  »97- 

Virginia  Company,  Tbe  North-,  40. 
VolUire,  la^. 

Voting,  404,  405  ;  restrictions  on,  41;. 
Voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  length  of,  \tx 
Voysye,  ,  His  death,  413. 
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'iyAAL5CIIP,  36. 
* Wainn,  Sachem,  U4. 
H'tt^anitMg,  131. 
Waddington,  Key.  I>r.,  xii, 
Wade,  Elizabeth,  $97. 
Vadham  CoJIcge,  609. 
Wadxworth,  Christopher,  401,  48qL 
Wadiwoith,  John,  493. 
\\'afl«tworth,  Samuel  (Captain),  511. 

\Vad5worth,  (Dr.),  44S. 

Wadswnrth,  ,  191. 

W  ages,  joi^  ij6,  40^  ^  448. 
Waistcoats,  587. 
"  VVaisKloths  "  (naval),  ay. 
Wales,  iii. 

Walfiird,  Thomaii,  318. 

Walker,  Harvey,  <»o. 

Walker,  William,  344. 

Wallen,  Joyce  (Mrs.  Ralph-),  14^  t4%,  tQS, 

122: 

Wallen,  Ralph,  nj,  845,  ^95,  ?99. 
Wallcy,  lliomas,  ^32,  ^9;,  6qS^ 
Walloons,  The,  yf^  2^  joj ;  their  church, 
35- 

Walnut  trees,  62,  2i  22i 
WaUingham,  Sir  Franci%  8» 
Watthain,  Ma*«.,  14a. 
Wanicsit  (Ma«s.),  118,  134. 
Wamesits,  The,  133,  134. 
WttmfuntMgf,  no. 

Wanipanoai;x,  Tlic,  IM,  136,  jia,  ^38,  ^44, 

S^^i ;  territory  of  the,  1(14. 
Wampum,  174,  30S.  3o6.  3".  4»S- 
Wamsutia,  474. 
Wanalancct,  134. 
Wanamoiset,  s'".  S»o-jMt  SI4. 
Wanasquam,  ^6i-f . 
Wanton,  Edward,  599. 
tCirr/on,  LZQi 
1 18. 

•'  \Vap|>enuke,"  li. 

War  Cry,  Indian,  83. 

Ward,  Nathaniel,  404,  414, 4H. 

Ward,  Thomas,  i%<^ 

Ware,  England,  47i-4a3. 

Warrham,  Mass.,!^^,  16^,  ^93.  fisiS. 

Warham,          (Pastor).  392-394. 

Warrm  family,  The,  3»1« 
Warren,  Abigail,  m,  246,  >9;,  899. 
Warren,  Ann,  a44.  746,  29;,  299. 
Warren.  Charles  Henry  (JudRc),  323,  (iia. 
Warren,  Elirjibeth,  244, 146,  29;.  2«)«>,  3nV 
Warren,  Elizabeth  (Mr«.   Richard  ),  7^ 

»95<  »99.  Jil: 
Warren,  Henry,  313. 
\\  arren,  James,  3a3. 


Warren,  James  (ad),  313. 
Warren,  James  (3d)  (General),  323. 
Warren,  Joseph,  jg,  299. 
Warren,  Joseph,  Jr.,  604. 
Warren,  Joseph  (General),  jaj. 
Warren,  Mary,  244-246,  295,  299. 
Warren,  Mary  Winslow-(Mrs.  Henry-),  3*3. 
Warren,  Mercy,  ^9. 

Warren,  Mercy  Otis- (Mrs.  James  [3]-),  323. 

Wanen,  Nathaniel,  jjj. 

Warren,  Penelope  Winslow-  (Mr».  James 

[«»]-),  J*! 
Warren,  Richard,  8^  i8j,  i8jj  186, 183,  205, 

a9»  3»3«  164. 

Warren,  (Mrs.  Richard  ),  iM. 

Warren,  Saroud,  oit  English  registration, 

2^1. 

Warren,  Sarah,  244,  146.  29^,  299. 
Warren,  Sarah  Doten-  (Mrs.  Jas.-),  323. 
Warren,  Sarah  WaUter>  (Mrs.  Nathaniel-)^ 

Warren,  R.  I ,  tj6,  16^  165, 600. 
Warren's  Cove,  90. 

Warren's  House,  Dr.  (Plymoath),  tl4. 
War  taxes,  609. 

Warwick,  Earl  xA  (Robert  Rich),  61^  197, 
338. 

Warwick  Patent,  The,  jjji  34i.  401,  40a, 

4"- 

Warwick,  R.  K,  410,  sty. 
Washinf(<lay,  qq. 

Wa\hing  clothes  at  Provincetown,  Pilgrim's, 

Wavsapinewat,  22;. 
Watchtower,  The  brick,  »30,  a3i. 
Water,  Orinkin^,  171,  3»i. 
Water  Street,  Plymouth,  5791, 
Watercress,  99. 
Waterman,  Peter,  S90. 
Waters,  Joseph  B.,  4^7. 
Waterspout,  A,  170. 

Watertown,  Conn.,  394.    S*t  "Wethers- 
field." 

Watertown,  Mass.,  361+,  394,  424,  60s; 

persons,  azi  11^^ 
Watson,  Denjamin  Marston,  97j  109,  3^8. 
Watson,  Edward  F.,  91. 
Watson,  James  M.,  97. 
Watson's  Hill  (Strawberry),  lai,  n6.  379, 
•'  WalU*  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  3^9. 
WaltMpan,  536. 
Way,  Henry, 

Waymouth,  Gcotrc  (Captain),  148. 
Waymouth,  Titus,  590. 
Weapons,  4^1,  ^tSj. 
Weavers,  436,  ^86,  ^87. 
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Webb,  Wnibm,  ^ 

Webb,  (Mr.),  355- 

Wctotcr,  Daniel,  61a. 
Webttcr  place,  ii^ 

"  Wetetert,"  486.   See  "  WotTen." 
W  eek*,  John,  420,  518. 

Weeks,  (Mra.  JoluH),  420. 

Wdre,  Fish,  164. 

Weir's  painting  of  "  Departure  fiom  Ddft- 

haven,"  ji. 
**  Xt'eloMne,*'  ship,  iii  S9i« 

Wcllfleet,  85  ;  Bay,  8^,  8^. 
Wclling&ley  Brook,  471. 
Wcikh  daini  to  the  discovery  tA  New  Eng- 
land, 

Welsh  scttkTS  in  New  England,  ja^  ^ 

533- 
Wenham,  380. 

Wesley,  John,  13. 

Wcssasttscus,"  irj^  See  "  Weasa- 

gnsset." 

Wessagusset,  Jo^,  317,  Jit   Ste  "  Wey- 
mouth." 
West  Ennyn  Street,  17. 
West,  Francis  (AJmiral),  a36-a38. 

West  Harbor,"  361 -K 
West  India  Company,  The,  303. 
West  India  slavery,  ^bj. 
West  India  trade.  The,  399. 
West  Imlics,  rht,  iijj  tji,  4^ 42*1  $*t 
Westerly,  R.  L,  13a. 
Westficid, 

Westminster  Hall,  »30. 
Weston,  Mass.,  I4». 

Weston,  Thomas,  li,  45.  L22?  !21i  *^''y->' 
a 38,  ;  death  ol,  2^8;  his  e>nigniiit& 
and  their  Lad  character,  ao7-2D<),  ai  1. 
823-229,  2^2,  316;  his  lackings  and 
wrong-doing,  45.  S»,  54.  '9S.  '35.  »3S. 

Westport,  6oq. 

WetherdI,  William  (Pastor),  ^  ^79- 

Wethersficld,  Conn.,  394,  39^. 

Weymouth,  Mass.,  iji,  ijix  Hit  ??2j  "3- 
»£*  »3*.  1^8,  liii  persons,  2<u[i  J20, 
35;,  360 ;  destitution  of  first  settlers, 
a^j,  2J4,  aa?  ;  fight  at,  222 j  low  quality 
of  first  settlers,  207-209,  ail.  Su 
-  Wessagusset." 

Whales  and  whaling,      yg,  565,  603. 

Whalley,  ,  W. 

Wharves,  435. 

Wheat,  i6i^  584,  j86. 

Wheeler,  ,  552. 

Whctldun,  Gabnel,  597. 

Wliciltlcm,  Kuth,  597. 

Whey,  104. 


Whipping,  Public,  aoS^  arj,  j£j,  400,  408, 

ihi  493.  5o»t        i^A  tK^Ox  ^  ; 

students,  424,  425  ;  women,  440. 
Whistling,  Indians',  7a. 
Whitcomb,  Robert,  so3» 
White,  Jane,  3^. 
White,  John,  2^ 

White,  John  (Bishop),  1^9;  Frands,  15^ 
WhUe,  J.  A.,  &L. 

White,  Judith  (Mrs  Resolved-).  187. 
White,  Peregrine,  So^  181^  893,  199.  40»i 

44  5.         542,  600.602. 
White,  Resolved,  18^         182^  tgii  *5h 

44i.lWiilz6,  £12. 
White,  Roger.  1^  28a,  ^ 
White,  Susanna  (Mrs.  William-),  tiij^  iSi^ 

•Ml  ?2i.  iifi: 
White,  William,  ^  ^  So,  8|j  ui.  iiSt 

183,  186.  300. 

White,  (Sawyer),  a?! . 

White,  (Rev.),  22a. 

Whitgift,  John  (Archbishop),  8^  I]. 

Whitman,  W.  H^  15a. 

Whitney's  Pood,  ja^. 

"  Whitsoo  Hay,"  ij6. 

Wiatt,  James,  6oy. 

"  Wichaguscusset,"  loy. 

Wicket,  Jeremy.  S90. 

Wife-bcating,  *t  eautra,  S97,  6o^ 

Wigan,  Eng.,  4^2. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  ^ 

Wigs,  imntural,  428. 

Wigwams,  Bo. 

Wilbtrfucce,  Bi»liop  Samud,  sir. 
Wilbur,  Shadrach,  sa6. 
Wild-cats.  1 20,  593. 
Wilder,  Mary,  380. 
Wilder,  Roger,  184,  i8j. 
Willard,  Pastor, 

Willet,  Andia  Bourne-  (Mrs.  Hecekiah-), 
jaa, 

Willet,  Andrew  (Rev,),  ^ 

Willet,  EUubcth  Hunt  (Mrs.  Jaoies-),  ^ 

Willet,  lierekiah,  ^22,  ^8. 

Willet,  James,  598. 

Willet,  Joanna~^oyse-Prudden-  (ad  Mrs. 

Thomas),  322. 
Willet,  Joseph.  387,  388. 
Willet,  Marimus,  S23. 

Willet,  Mary  Brown-  (ist  Mrs.  Tboous-), 
jai,  saa. 

Willet,  Thomas  (Captain  and  Mayor),  60, 

iHi  USi  tl?i iMj  5*o-5»^.  Si^  S4> 
Willet,  Thunus  (Canon  U  Ely),  sai. 
William.  The  tuuiic.  iSa.  301. 
William  the  Silent,  afii^ 
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WmUm  III.,  log,  18?,  sill 

Williams,  Frances  Uighton-  (Mrs.  Richard-), 

Williams,  j antes  (Rev.),  467, 531. 

WitlijiuK,  John,  S9ft.  604. 

Williamt,  Mary  Lothrop-  (Mrs.-),  401. 

Williams,  Richard,  ji^,  526. 

Williams,  Robert,  370. 

Williams,  Roger,  xUlT^  IM,  ttt^  1^ 

LlSi  M»i  »74.  34«i  3S«-36o.  3§4i  37®. 
222i  j8o,  406,  402i  4»o.  474  !  hi» 
appetite,  m;  autograph,  321  *•  '»nl»*>- 
ment,  ^ ;  as  to  baptism  and  0.ipttsts, 
366 ;  church  diRicultiet,  ^65:  creed  and 
theological  views,  36^-371  ;  oa  the  In- 
dians, their  character  and  use  o(  totecco, 
tig,  ^47,  5Sf>;  Mather  on,  366 ;  on 
Quakers,  480 ;  Savage  on,  •  Scott  on, 
366. 

Williams,  (Mrs.  Roger-),  369, 

Williams,  Sarah  (Mrs.  John-),  ^96. 
Williams,  Thomas,  183,  186,  300. 

Williams,  (Lieut.),  380. 

Williams,  Tlie  name,  301. 

"  Williams,"  apple-tree,  the,  370. 

Willis,  Richard,  2^  (?),  60}. 

Willoughby,  Eng.,  i^t. 

Will*.  300,  400.  jOL  448,  4^0. 461.  <«)8. 1^ 

Wilson,  (Pastor),  326,  ^48.  JiS.  i^Si 

Wilson.  Lambert  (Dr.),  3^6. 
Winchester  measures,  400. 
Wincoh,  Jotin, 
"  Wiiicob  rali»l,"  the,  4j^ 
Wimling  shcels,  590. 
Windmills,  3.S.<<,  4 18 ;  Newport,  1^ 
Windows,  jSj,  SS3. 
Wimlsor,  Conn.,  221±  33?i  324i  32i: 
Wine,  36,        117,  '39.  3">  3<>^.  43<.  5". 
584.  s«6. 

WiScop,  John,        Stt"  Wlncob." 

Winnitsimet,  320.  361 -f.  "Chelsea." 

Winslow,  Edward,  Jr.  (Gov.),  35,  37,  83, 
lii,  iioi  la^j  ia4j  iii  LSa-  I^i,  i8j, 
18s,  1821  ?2Zi  7^  224,  sg^ 

«99.  13v  338.  3S3t  367.  39'.  .107.  199. 

ilh  44»-44^'.  Slli  :  autograph, 
44? ;  his  missions  to  Engl.-ind,  247,  3S4- 
3^6 ;  (Jovernor,  376,  44^^  £^  456  ;  trip 
to  Maine  fishing  fleet ;  marriages  of,  jT, 
181 ;  cures  Massasoit,  ai9-aai  ;  portrait, 
446 ;  on  Robinson,  283;  on  New  Eng- 
land winters,  581. 

Winslow,  Hdward  (Senior),  44^. 

Winslow,  Edward,  Jr.  (5th  gen.),  gj,  6ti. 

Winslow,  Edward,  Jr.  (ad),  193,  a99. 

Winilow,  Eleanor  Newtoo-Adama-  (Mrs. 
Kenelm-),  378. 


Winslow,  Elizabeth  Barker-  (ist  Mra.  Ed* 

ward-),  22.      l^i  32?! 
Winslow,  Gilbert,  iSj^  1S5-187.  300,  313. 
Winslow,  Isaac,  44^. 
Winslow,  Isaac  (jd)  (Dr.),  44 ^. 
Winslow,  Isaac  (3d),  44 ^. 
Winslow,  Job,  s;4. 

Winslow,  John,  187, 191^  191,  agjiZQQi  44i. 
Winslow,  John  (2d)  (General),  ajj,  a22i 
445- 

Winslow,  John  (3d),  44;. 

Winslow,  Josiah  (Gov.),  tgi,  193,  44s,  481, 

489,  431,  50^  Sill  Hi  ^'>-S*3,  SiZi 
S53.  ii^,  57«  J  autograph  of,  540 ;  Gov- 
ernor,  $40,  ^41 ;  on  the  treatment  of  th« 
Indians,  ^46. 

Winslow,  Josbh  (id),  443. 

Winslow,  Kcnclm,  7.i(\  44^. 

Winslow,  Magdalen  Uliver-  (Mrs.  Edward, 
Sea.-),  445. 

Winslow,  Mary  (Mrs.  John-),  18;. 

Winslow,  Penelope  Pellam-(Mrs.  Josiah-), 

mi 

Winslow,  Susanna.  fS2:   See  "  Latham." 

Winslow,  Susanna  White-  (ad  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward-), 4iLt  47ft- 

Winslow's  *•  Brief  Narration,"  xii,  x»,  xvi. 

Winslow's  "Four  Narratives,"  ia2,  163, 
178. 

Winslows',  "  Relation,"  xii,  x»,  xvi. 

Winslow's,  Tories,  The,  ai)i. 

Winter,  Chrislo|>lu-r,  48 a,  501,  joa. 

Winter,  John,  ^12^ 

Winters,  tii^  181^  jSi^  582. 

Winthrop,  John  (Gov.),  tjf^  ij^  ^  ^ 

33ii  126,  343.  358,  435.  497.  U%, 
S99;  his  bigotry,  360,  361 ;  on  Eaton, 
4?4  ;  his  ship  "  Blessing  of  the  Bay," 
371,  440,  586  ;  on  New  England  winters, 

Winthrop,  (Mrs.  John,  Sen.-),  349. 

Winthrop,  John,  Jr.  (Gov.  of  Conn.),  366, 

369.  370t  394. 

Winthrop,  (Mrs.  John,  Jr.-),  369. 

Winthrop,  (Professor),  578,  ^So. 

Winthrop's  Journal,  xvii,  109. 

Wiring,  304. 

Wisbcach,  England,  iM. 

Wiswall,  Ichabod  (Pastor),  46;,  S31,  5^ 

IZL  iZi  i72i  589. 
Wiswall,  Mary  Atwood-  (Mrs.  Ichabod-), 
465. 

Witchcraft,  4^8.  490-494,  s68,  531 ;  case* 
(a)  in  Plymouth.  403.  404 :  recent  execu- 
tions for,  402  ;  witches  persecuted  by  aJI 
iai-493- 
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WiUieren.   Sr«  "  Wethercll." 
Wituwamat,  aij,  aii^  22^  tiji  y&  12L 

Woach-ha-hach-wtoch,"  8^: 

Wolf-traps,"  jgj. 

Wolf,"  tribe,  The,  117. 
Wotlaston,  Captain,  316. 
WoUa&ton  Heights,  Mass.,  3^0,  36i-|-. 
Wolaey,  'Iliotnas  (Card),  18,  ax. 
Woktenbolme,  Sir  John,  ^  ^ 
Wolves,  86,  nj,  a^Ti  ilij  loji  4^2,  59«- 
593. 

Women,  "Anne"  and  "Janjes,"  243-246 ; 
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